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"  A  man  that  U  young  in  year*  may  b«  old  In  hour*,  If  be  have  lo«t  no  time."  —  BACON. 

"C.\N  it  be  a  year?" 

44  A  year  it  certainly  is.  Every  syllable  of  December  is  cast ;  and 
half  January,  —  our  second  January,  —  is  in  type." 

"  What  a  minute  it  seems !  and  yet  it  is  a  minute  we  have  crowded 
two  stout  volumes  into." 

"  Too  stout,  indeed,  if  you  believe  me ;  and  4  The  Christmas  Locket  * 
thrown  in." 

44  Well,  this  is  the  moment  when  I  wanted  to  begin.  I,  at  least,  am 
not  responsible  for  starting  4  Old  and  New '  in  1870.  A  year  was 
none  too  little  for  getting  ready." 

44  So  you  have  often  told  us,  dear  boy ;  but  when  does  one  learn  to 
swim  better  than  by  going  into  the  water  ?  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that,  of  all  the  miracles  of  publishing,  our  first  number  was 
the  greatest." 

44  It  was  the  night  of  the  15th  of  November,  when  the  high-contract- 
ing hand  determined  that  we  should  go  on.  I  got  a  note  from  Charles, 
announcing  it,  when  I  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Club ;  ami  I 
read  the  note  to  them.  At  that  moment,  there  had  not  been  one 
word  prepared  for  4  Old  and  New  ; '  nay,  I  think  the  name  was  not 
agreed  upon.  On  the  loth  of  December,  Houghton  ^  Co.  had  the 
first  invoice  of  No.  1  ready  for  delivery.  They  never  did  any  thing 
more  prompt  than  that." 

44  It  is  perhaps  a  good  rule,  to  make  your  first  number  your  worst. 
It  makes  people  want  to  get  another." 

44  It  is  certainly  an  advantage  to  have  every  number  better  than  the 
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one  before  ;    and  our  friends  of  the  press  never  please  me  so  much 
as  when  they  pass  this  back-handed  compliment  on  our  older  work." 

—  "  Nature  gives  us  more 
Than  all  she  ever  takes  away." 

"Well,  I  think  she  ought  to." 

"  Demman  here  wants  us  to  edit  at  Albany,  and  print  at  Boston, 
and  run  the  whole  number  over  the  telegraph,  so  as  to  condense  it 
into  a  length  a  man  can  carry  in  his  vest-pocket." 

"  There  is  something  in  that.    Suppose  we  try  this  new  number." 

"  Try  it  for  yourself ;  there  is  not  a  word  of  it  to  be  spared.  And 
I  will  not  lead  the  public  to  think  there  is.  You  chose  to  leave  out 
a  little  of  the  moral  of  4  She  Writes ;  "  and  I  shall  never  hear  the  end 
of  it.  If  you  had  the  letters  to  answer,  you  would  not  run  such 
risks  of  making  up  the  questions  of  half  the  world." 

"  Do  you  not  mean  to  signalize  our  birthday  by  any  little  anniver- 
sary exercises  ?  " 

"  Say  an  oration  by  the  chief  of  the  readers  of  poetry,  and  an  ode 
by  the  second  assistant  clerk  to  the  readers  of  sensation  stories,  with 
an  improvisation  on  the  organ  by  the  principal  '  Caustic  Reviewer,' 
and  a  benediction  by  the  first  guide  of  the  recorders  of  progress  ?  " 

"  No,  I  had  not  thought  of  it  till  now." 

"  No,  I  did  not  mean  speeches  ;  because  then  we  should  have  to 
print  them.  And  you  would  cut  down  Mrs.  Stowe  to  one  chapter  in 
that  number,  and  say  Mrs.  Whitney  and  Mr.  Loring  must  not  begin 
till  April ;  but  I  thought  there  might  be  a  little  entertainment "  — 

"  Oh,  yes  !    I  see.     Mary,  what  is  the  last  contributor's  number  ?  " 

"  529." 

"  Let  me  see,  then.  Here  are  thirty  of  the  Examiner  Club,  thirty- 
five  of  the  Young  Club,  the  old  Examiner  Editors  are  eleven,  the 
hands  at  the  office,  to  whom  we  are  all  so  much  indebted,  would  be 
say  thirty-five  more,  we  in  this  room  are  seventeen  ;  that  counts  up, 
without  the  foreign  correspondents,  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  Did 
you  think  of  asking  the  subscribers  ?  " 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk !  I  thought  a  little  gathering  at  Parker's, 
—  a  sort  of  Examiner-Club  meeting." 

"  I  shall  hear  of  nothing  which  does  not  include  the  contributors. 
You  might  see  whether  Yale  has  a  tent  he  could  pitch  for  us  some- 
where. How  would  the  beach  at  Sachem's  Head  do  for  a  place  ?  I 
think  it  would  be  a  little  cold  here." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  the  contributors  together  for  many  pur- 
poses." 
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"  Oh,  yes,  you  would !  and  a  bright  time  we  should  have  of  it. 
You  would  make  them  an  address  on  five  heads :  1st,  Could  you  not 
live,  and  yet  not  roll  up  your  manuscripts?  2d,  Could  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  write  your  proper  names  intelligibly  ?  3d,  Would  you 
leave  off  the  introduction,  and  omit  the  conclusion  ?  4th,  Would 
you  write  on  note-paper,  not  folded  ?  5th,  Would  you  send  the  man- 
uscript to  us,  instead  of  sending  it  to  a  friend  of  a  clergyman,  who 
knows  a  doctor,  one  of  whose  patients  was  in  college  five  years  before 
Mr.  Hale  was  ?  —  A  very  valuable  address,  but,  on  a  winter  day,  a 
little  dull." 

"  What  I  want  is,  to  know  how  the  contributors  look." 

"  I  know  how  they  look,  without  seeing  them  ;  because  I  know  how 
the  articles  look.  Some  look  dreamy,  some  look  wide-awake,  some 
look  determined,  some  look  gentle,  some  look  forward,  and  some 
look  backward,  and  some  contemplate  their  own  nature  and  the 
methods  of  their  own  being.  Still,  I  own,  that,  when  I  met  the  very 
brightest  of  them  all  at  church  one  day,  I  did  not  know  which  of 
them  she  was." 

44  Then  you  will  not  invite  us  to  Parker's  ?  " 

44  No.  But  I  think  Mr.  Parker  will.  Meanwhile,  tell  me  your 
respective  plans  for  the  year,  that  I  may  make  room  for  you  all." 

44  We  are  going  to  have  more  stories." 

44  And  better." 

44  More  poetry." 

44  And  better." 

44  That  is  impossible." 

44  Theology  more  entertaining." 

44  You  cannot  do  that,  if  you  try." 

44  We  are  going  in  the  Examiner  to  introduce  a  special  depart- 
ment of  Fine- Art  Criticism,  with  the  old  set  of  contributors,  and  some 
new  writers." 

44  Well,  the  year  has  taught  the  magazine  world  many  things.  I 
observe  that  they  all  now  print  the  names  of  their  authors." 

44 1  observe  that  blue  covers  are  growing  fashionable." 

44 1  observe  that  they  extend  the  space  for  literary  criticism." 

44 1  expect  a  4  Herald  of  Advance  '  some  day,  and  shall  welcome 
it  when  it  comes." 

44  Take  care,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  that  it  comes  nowhere  faster 
than  in  4  Old  and  New.*  You  may  all  go  to  work  again." 
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BY   MRS.    HARRIET    BEECHER    STOWE. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 
JOHN'S    BIRTHDAY. 

"  MY  dear  Lillie,"  quoth  John  one 
morning,  "next  week  Wednesday  is 
my  birthday." 

"  Is  it  ?  how  charming  !  what  shall 
we  do?" 

"  Well,  Lillie,  it  has  always  been 
our  custom  —  Grace's  and  mine  —  to 
give  a  grand  fete  here  to  all  our  work- 
people. We  invite  them  all  over  en 
masse,  and  have  the  house  and 
grounds  all  open,  and  devote  ourselves 
to  giving  them  a  good  time." 

Lillie's  countenance  fell. 

"Now,  really,  John,  how  trying! 
what  shall  we  do  ?  You  don't  really 
propose  to  bring  all  those  low,  dirty, 
little  factory  children  in  Spindlewood 
through  oi'ir  elegant  new  house  ?  Just 
look  at  that  satin  furniture,  and  think 
what  it  will  be  when  a  whole  parcel 
of  freckled,  tow-headed,  snubby-nosed 
children  have  eaten  bread  and  butter 
and  doughnuts  over  it !  Now,  John, 
there  is  reason  in  all  things ;  this 
house  is  not  made  for  a  missionary 
asylum." 

John,  thus  admonished,  looked  at 
his  house,  and  was  fain  to  admit  that 
there  was  the  usual  amount  of  that 
good,  selfish,  hard  grit  —  called  com- 
mon sense  —  in  Lillie's  remarks. 

Rooms  have  their  atmosphere, 
their  necessities,  their  artistic  propri- 
eties. Apartments  a  la  Louis  Quatorze 
represent  the  ideas  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  a  period  when  the  rich 
lived  by  themselves  in  luxury,  and 
the  poor  were  trodden  down  in  the 
gutter ;  when  there  was  only  aristo- 


cratic contempt  and  domination  on 
one  side,  and  servility  and  smothered 
curses  on  the  other.  With  the  change 
of  the  apartments  to  the  style  of  that 
past  era,  seemed  to  come  its  maxims 
and  morals,  as  artistically  indicated 
for  its  completeness.  So  John  walked 
up  and  down  in  his  Louis  Quinze 
salon,  and  into  his  Pompadour  boudoir 
and  out  again  into  the  Louis  Quatorze 
dining-rooms,  and  reflected.  He  had 
had  many  reflections  in  those  apart- 
ments before.  Of  all  ill-adapted  and 
unsuitable  pieces  of  furniture  in  them, 
he  had  always  felt  himself  the  most 
unsuitable  and  ill  adapted.  He  had 
never  felt  at  home  in  them.  He 
never  felt  like  lolling  at  ease  on  any 
of  those  elegant  sofas,  as  of  old  he 
used  to  cast  himself  into  the  motherly 
arms  of  the  great  chintz  one  that 
filled  the  recess.  His  Lillie,  with  her 
smart  paraphernalia  of  hoops  and 
puifs  and  ruffles  and  pinkings  and 
bows,  seemed  a  perfectly  natural  and 
indigenous  production  there  ;  but  he 
himself  always  seemed  to  be  out  of 
place.  His  Lillie  might  have  been  any 
of  Balzac's  charming  duchesses,  with 
their  "  thirty-seven  thousand  ways  of 
saying  'yes  ; ' "  but,  as  to  himself,  he 
must  have  been  taken  for  her  steward 
or  gardener,  who  had  accidentally 
strayed  in,  and  was  fraying  her  satin 
surroundings  with  rough  coats  and 
heavy  boots.  There  was  not,  in  fact, 
in  all  the  re-organized  house,  a  place 
where  he  felt  himself  to  be  at  all  the 
proper  thing;  nowhere  where  he 
could  lounge,  and  read  his  newspaper, 
without  a  feeling  of  impropriety ;  no- 
where that  he  could  indulge  in  any  of 
the  slight  Hottentot-isms  wherein  un- 
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renewed  male  nature  delights,  —  with- 
out a  feeling  of  rebuke. 

John  had  not  philosophized  on  the 
causes  of  this.  He  knew,  in  a  gen- 
eral and  unconfessed  way,  that  he 
was  not  comfortable  in  his  new  ar- 
rangements ;  but  he  supposed  it  was 
his  own  fault.  He  had  fallen  into 
rusty,  old-fashioned,  bachelor  ways; 
and,  like  other  things  that  are  not 
agreeable  to  the  natural  man,  he  sup- 
posed his  trim,  resplendent,  genteel 
house  was  good  for  him,  and  that  he 
ought  to  like  it,  and  by  grace  should 
attain  to  liking  it,  if  he  only  tried 
long  enough. 

Only  he  took  long  rests  every  day 
while  he  went  to  Grace's,  on  Elm 
Street,  and  stretched  himself  on  the 
old  sofa,  and  sat  in  his  mother's  old 
arm-chair,  and  |pld  Grace  how  very 
elegant  their  house  was,  and  how 
much  taste  the  architect  had  showed, 
and  how  much  Lillie  was  delighted 
with  it. 

But  this  silent  walk  of  John's,  up 
and  down  his  brilliant  apartments, 
opened  his  eyes  to  another  trouble- 
some prospect  He  was  a  Christian 
man,  with  a  high  aim  amd  ideal  in 
life.  Ho  believed  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  other  radical  preach- 
ing of  that  nature ;  and  he  was  a  very 
honest  man,  and  hated  humbug  in 
every  shape.  Nothing  seemed  meaner 
to  him  than  to  profess  a  sham.  But 
it  began  in  a  cloudy  way  to  appear  to 
him,  that  there  is  a  manner  of  arran- 
ging one's  houses,  that  makes  it  diffi- 
cult—  yes,  well  nigh  impossible  — 
to  act  out  in  them  any  of  the  brother- 
hood principles  of  those  discourses. 

There  are  houses  where  the  self- 
respecting  poor  or  the  honest  labor- 
ing man  and  woman  cannot  be  made 
to  enter  or  to  feel  at  home.  They  are 
made  for  the  selfish  luxury  of  the 
privileged  few.  Then  John  reflected, 


uneasily,  that  this  change  in  his 
house  had  absorbed  that  whole  balance 
which  usually  remained  on  his  ac- 
counts to  be  devoted  to  benevolent 
purposes,  and  with  which  this  year  he 
had  proposed  to  erect  a  reading-room 
for  his  work-people. 

"  Lillie,"  said  John,  as  he  walked 
uneasily  up  and  down  ;  "  I  wish  you 
would  try  to  help  me  in  this  thing.  I 
always  have  done  it,  —  my  father  and 
mother  did  it  before  me,  —  and  I 
don't  want  all  of  a  sudden  to  depart 
from  it  It  may  seem  a  little  thing, 
but  it  does  a  great  deal  of  good.  It 
produces  kind  feeling;  it  refines  and 
educates  and  softens  them. 

"  Oh,  well,  John  !  if  you  say  so,  I 
roust,  I  suppose,"  said  Lillie,  with  a 
sigh.  "  I  can  have  the  carpets  and 
furniture  all  covered,  I  suppose ;  it'll 
be  no  end  of  trouble,  but  I'll  try. 
But  I  must  say,  I  think  all  this  kind 
of  petting  of  the  working-classes 
does  no  sort  of  good,  it  only  makes 
them  uppish  and  exacting ;  you  never 
get  any  gratitude  for  it." 

"But  you  know,  dearie,  what  is 
said  about  doing  good,  '  hoping  for 
nothing  again,'  "  said  John. 

"  Now,  John,  please  don't  preach, 
of  all  things.  Haven't  I  told  you 
that  I'll  try  my  best  ?  I  am  going 
to,  —  I'll  work  with  all  my  strength, — 
you  know  that  isn't  much,  —  but  I 
shall  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  if 
you  say  so." 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  want  you  to 
injure  yourself!" 

"Oh!  I  don't  mind,"  said  Lillie, 
with  the  air  of  a  martyr.  "  The  ser- 
vants, I  suppose,  will*  make  a  fuss 
about  it ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it 
was  the  means  of  sending  them  every 
one  off  in  a  body,  and  leaving  me  with- 
out any  help  in  the  house,  just  as  the 
Follingsbees  and  the  Simpkinses  are 
coming  to  visit  us." 
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"  I  didn't  know  that  you  had  invit- 
ed the  Follingsbees  and  Simpkinses," 
said  John. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  ?  I  meant  to ;  " 
said  Mrs.  Lillie  innocently. 

"I  don't  like  those  Follingsbees, 
Lillie.  He  is  a  man  I  have  no  respect 
for ;  he  is  one  of  those  shoddy  upstarts, 
not  at  all  our  sort  of  folks.  I'm  sorry 
you  asked  him." 

"But  his  wife  is  my  particular 
friend,"  said  Lillie,  "and  they  were 
very  polite  to  mamma  and  me  at  New- 
port; and  we  really  owe  them  some 
attention." 

"  Well,  Lillie,  since  you  have  asked 
them,  I  will  be  polite  to  them ;  and  I 
will  try  and  do  every  thing  to  save  you 
care  in  this  entertainment.  I'll  speak 
to  Bridget  myself;  she  knows  our  ways, 
and  has  been  used  to  managing." 

And  so,  as  John  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  Bridget,  and  as  all  the  do- 
mestic staff  had  the  true  Irish  fealty 
to  the  man  of  the  house,  and  would 
run  themselves  off  their  feet  in  his 
service  any  day,  —  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  fete  was  holden,  as  of  yore,  in  the 
grounds.  Grace  was  there  and  helped, 
and  so  did  Letitia  and  Rose  Fergu- 
son; and  all  passed  off  better  than 
could  be  expected.  But  John  did  not 
enjoy  it.  He  felt  all  the  while  that 
he  was  dragging  Lillie  as  a  thousand- 
pound  weight  after  him ;  and  he  inly 
resolved,  that,  once  out  of  that  day's 
festival,  he  would  never  try  to  have  it 
again. 

Lillie  went  to  bed  with  sick  head- 
ache, and  lay  two  days  after  it,  during 
which  she  cried  and  lamented  inces- 
santly. She  "  knew  she  was  not  the 
wife  for  John ; "  she  "  always  told  him 
he  wouldn't  be  satisfied  with  her,  and 
now  she  saw  he  wasn't ;  but  she  had 
tried  her  very  best,  and  now  it  was 
cruel  to  think  she  should  not  succeed 
any  better." 


"  My  dearest  child,"  said  John,  who, 
to  say  the  truth,  was  beginning  to 
find  this  thing  less  charming  than  it 
used  to  be,  "  I  am  satisfied.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you.  I'm  sure  you 
have  done  all  that  could  be  asked." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  hope  those  folks 
of  yours  were  pleased,"  quoth  Lillie, 
as  she  lay  looking  like  a  virgin  mar- 
tyr, with  a  cloth  wet  in  ice-water 
bound  round  her  head.  "  They  ought 
to  be  ;  they  have  left  grease  spots  all 
over  the  sofa  in  my  boudoir,  from  one 
end  to  the  other ;  and  cake  and  raisins 
have  been  trodden  into  the  carpets; 
and  the  turf  around  the  oval  is  all  cut 
up ;  and  they  have  broken  my  little 
Diana ;  and  such  a  din  as  there  was  ! 
—  oh,  me  !  it  makes  my  head  ache  to 
think  of  it." 

"  Never  mind,  Lillie,  I'll  see  to  it, 
and  set  it  all  right." 

"  No,  you  can't.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren broke  that  model  of  the  Leaning 
Tower  too.  I  found  it.  You  can't 
teach  such  children  to  let  things  alone. 
Oh,  dear  me  !  my  head ! " 

"  There,  there,  pussy !  only  don't 
worry,"  said  John  in  soothing  tones. 

"  Don't  think  me  horrid,  please 
don't,"  said  Lillie  piteously.  "  I  did 
try  to  have  things  go  right;  didn't 
I?" 

"  Certainly  you  did,  dearie ;  so  don't 
worry.  I'll  get  all  the  spots  taken 
out,  and  all  the  things  mended,  and 
make  every  thing  right." 

So  John  called  Rosa,  on  his  way 
down  stairs.  "  Show  me  the  sofa  that 
they  spoiled,"  said  he. 

"Sofa?"  said  Rosa. 

"Yes;  I  understand  the  children 
greased  the  sofa  in  Mrs.  Seymour's 
boudoir." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no !  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
I've  been  putting  every  thing  to  rights 
in  all  the  rooms,  and  they  look  beauti- 
fully." 
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"  Didn't  they  break  something  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  nothing !  The  little  things 
were  good  as  could  be." 

"That  Leaning  Tower,  and  that 
little  Diana,"  suggested  John. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no  !  I  broke  those  a 
month  ago,  and  showed  them  to  Mrs. 
Seymour,  and  promised  to  mend  them. 
Oh  !  she  knows  all  about  that." 

"Ah!"  said  John,  "I  didn't  know 
that.  Well,  Rosa,  put  every  thing  up 
nicely,  and  divide  this  money  among 
the  girls  for  extra  trouble,"  he  added, 
slipping  a  bill  into  her  hand. 

"  I'm  sure  there's  no  trouble,"  said 
Rosa.  "  We  all  enjoyed  it ;  and  I 
believe  everybody  did ;  only  I'm  sorry 
it  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Seymour; 
she  is  very  delicate." 

"Yes,  she  is,"  said  John,  as  he 
turned  away,  drawing  a  long,  slow 
sigh. 

That  long,  slow  sigh  had  be- 
come a  frequent  and  unconscious  oc- 
currence with  him  of  late.  When  our 
ideals  are  sick  unto  death  ;  when  they 
are  slowly  dying  and  passing  away 
from  us,  wo  sigh  thus.  John  said  to 
himself  softly,  —  no  matter  what,  — 
but  he  felt  the  pang  of  knowing  again 
what  he  had  known  so  often  of  late, 
that  his  Lillie's  word  was  not  golden. 
What  she  said  would  not  bear  close 
exam  i nation.  Therefore,  why  exam- 
ine? 

"  Evidently,  she  is  determined  that 
this  thing  shall  not  go,"  said  John. 
<;  Well,  I  shall  never  try  again,  it's  of 
no  use ; "  and  John  went  up  to  his  sis- 
ter's, and  threw  himself  down  upon 
the  old  chintz  sofa  as  if  it  had  been 
his  mother's  arms.  His  sister  sat 
there,  sewing.  The  sun  came  twink- 
ling through  a  rustic  frame-work  of 
ivy  which  it  had  been  the  pride  of 
her  heart  to  arrange  the  week  before. 
All  the  old  family  pictures  and  heir- 


looms and  sketches  and  pencillings 
were  arranged  in  the  most  charming 
way,  so  that  her  rooms  seemed  a  re- 
production of  the  old  home. 

"  Hang  it  all !  "  said  John,  with  a 
great  flounce  as  he  turned  over  on  the 
sofa.  "  I'm  not  up  to  par  this  morn- 
ing." 

Now,  Grace  had  that  perfect  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  just  what  the  mat- 
ter was  with  her  brother,  that  women 
always  have  who  have  grown  up  in 
intimacy  with  a  man.  These  fine  fe- 
male eyes  see  fart  her  between  the  rough 
cracks  and  ridges  of  the  oak  bark  of 
manhood  than  men  themselves.  Noth- 
ing would  have  been  easier,  had  Grace 
been  a  jealous  exiyeante  woman,  than 
to  have  passed  a  fine  probe  of  sis- 
terly inquiry  into  the  weak  places 
where  the  tics  between  John  and  Lillie 
were  growing  slack,  and  untied  and 
loosened  them  more  and  more.  She 
could  have  done  it  so  tenderly,  so  con- 
scientiously, so  pityingly, — encour- 
aging John  to  talk  and  to  complain, 
and  taking  part  with  him, — till  there 
should  come  to  be  two  parties  in  the 
family,  the  brother  and  sister  against 
the  wife. 

How  strong  the  temptation  was, 
those  may  feel  who  reflect  that  this 
one  subject  caused  an  almost  total 
eclipse  of  the  life-long  habit  of  confi- 
dence which  had  existed  between 
Grace  and  her  brother,  and  that  her 
brother  was  her  life  and  her  world. 

But  Grace  was  one  of  those  women 
formed  under  the  kindly  severe  disci- 
pline of  Puritan  New  England,  to  act 
not  from  blind  impulse  or  instinct,  but 
from  high  principle.  The  habit  of 
self-examination  and  self-inspection, 
which  the  religious  teaching  of  New 
England  has  been  peculiar  for,  pro- 
duced a  race  of  women  who  rose  supe- 
rior to  those  mere  feminine  caprices  and 
impulses  which  often  hurry  very  gen- 
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erous  and  kindly-natured  persons  into 
ungenerous  and  dishonorable  conduct. 
Grace  had  been  trained,  by  a  father 
and  mother  whose  marriage  union  was 
an  ideal  of  mutual  love,  honor,  and 
respect,  to  feel  that  marriage  was  the 
holiest  and  most  awful  of  obligations. 
To  her,  the  idea  of  a  husband  or  a  wife 
betraying  each  other's  weakness  or 
faults  by  complaints  to  a  third  party 
seemed  something  sacrilegious ;  and 
she  used  all  her  womanly  tact  and 
skill  to  prevent  any  conversation  that 
might  lead  to  such  a  result. 

"  Lillie  is  entirely  knocked  up  by 
the  affair  yesterday ;  she  had  a  terrible 
headache  this  morning,"  said  John. 

"  Poor  child !  She  is  a  delicate 
little  thing,"  said  Grace. 

"  She  couldn't  have  had  any  labor," 
continued  John,  "  for  I  saw  to  every 
thing  and  provided  every  thing  my- 
self; and  Bridget  and  Rosa  and  all 
the  girls  entered  into  it  with  real 
spirit,  and  Lillie  did  the  best  she 
could,  poor  girl !  but  I  could  see  all 
the  time  she  was  worrying  about  her 
new  fizgigs  and  folderols  in  the 
house.  Hang  it !  I  wish  they  were 
all  in  the  Eed  Sea !  "  burst  out  John, 
glad  to  find  something  to  vent  him- 
self upon.  "If  I  had  known  that 
making  the  house  over  was  going  to 
be  such  a  restraint  on  a  fellow,  I  would 
never  have  done  it." 

"  Oh,  well !  never  mind  that  now," 
said  Grace.  "  Your  house  will  get 
rubbed  down  by  and  by,  and  the  new 
gloss  taken  off;  and  so  will  your  wife, 
and  you  will  all  be  cosey  and  easy  as 
an  old  shoe.  Young  mistresses,  you 
see,  have  nerves  all  over  their  house 
at  first.  They  tremble  at  every  dent 
in  their  furniture,  -and  wink  when 
37ou  come  near  it,  as  if  you  were  going 
to  hit  them  a  blow ;  but  that  wears 
off  in  time,  and  they  learn  to  take  it 
easy." 


John  looked  relieved ;  but  after  a 
minute  broke  out  again  :  — 

"  I  say,  Gracie,  Lillie  has  gone  and 
invited  the  Simpkinses  and  the  Fol- 
lingsbees  here  this  fall.  Just  think 
of  it ! " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  expect  your 
wife  to  have  the  right  of  inviting  her 
company ! "  said  Grace. 

"But,  you  know,  Gracie,  they  are 
not  at  all  our  sort  of  folks,"  said  John. 
"  None  of  our  set  would  ever  think 
of  visiting  them,  and  it'll  seem  so 
odd  to  see  them  here.  Follingsbee  is 
a  vulgar  sharper,  who  has  made  his 
money  out  of  our  country  by  dishon- 
est contracts  during  the  war.  I  don't 
know  much  about  his  wife.  Lillie 
says  she  is  her  intimate  friend." 

"  Oh,  well,  John  !  we  must  get  over 
it  in  the  quietest  way  possible.  It 
wouldn't  be  handsome  not  to  make 
the  agreeable  to  your  wife's  company ; 
and  if  you  don't  like  the  quality  of 
it,  why,  you  are  a  good  deal  nearer 
to  her  than  any  one  else  can  be,  — 
you  can  gradually  detach  her  from 
them." 

"  Then  you  think  I  ought  to  put  a 
good  face  on  their  coining?"  said 
John,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Oh,  certainly  !  of  course.  What 
else  can  you  do?  It's  one  of  the 
things  to  be  expected  with  a  young 
wife." 

"  And  do  you  think  the  Wilcoxes 
and  the  Fergusons  and  the  rest  of 
our  set  will  be  civil  ?  " 

"Why,  of  course  they  will,"  said 
Grace.  "  Rose  and  Letitia  will,  cer- 
tainly; and  the  others  will  follow 
suit.  After  all,  John,  perhaps  we  old 
families,  as  we  call  ourselves,  are  a 
little  bit  pharisaical  and  self-righteous, 
and  too  apt  to  thank  God  that  we  are 
not  as  other  men  are.  It'll  do  us 
good  to  be  obliged  to  come  a  little  out 
of  our  crinkles." 
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"It  isn't  any  old  family  feeling 
about  Follingsbee,"  said  John.  "  But 
I  feel  that  that  man  deserves  to  be  in 
state's  prison  much  more  than  many 
a  poor  dog  that  is  there  now." 

"  And  that  may  be  true  of  many 
another,  even  in  the  selectest  circles 
of  good  society,"  said  Grace;  "but 
we  are  not  called  on  to  play  provi- 
dence, nor  pronounce  judgments. 
The  common  courtesies  of  life  do  not 
commit  us  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  Lord  himself  does  not  express 
his  opinion  of  the  wicked,  but  allows 
all  au  equal  share  in  his  kindli- 


"  Well,  Gracie,  you  are  right  ;  and 
I'll  constrain  myself  to  do  the  thing 
handsomely,"  said  John. 

"The  thing  with  you  men,"  said 
Grace,  "  is,  that  you  want  your  wives 
to  see  with  your  eyes,  all  in  a  minute, 
what  has  got  to  come  with  years  and 
intimacy  and  the  gradual  growing 
closer  and  closer  together.  The  hus- 
band and  wife,  of  themselves,  drop 
many  friendships  and  associations 
that  at  first  were  mutually  distasteful, 
simply  because  their  tastes  have 
grown  insensibly  to  be  the  same." 

John  hoped  it  would  be  so  with 
himself  and  Lillie;  for  he  was  still 
very  much  in  love  with  her;  and  it 
comforted  him  to  have  Grace  speak  so 
cheerfully,  as  if  it  were  possible. 

"  You  think  Lillie  will  grow  into 
our  ways  by  and  by  ?  "  —  he  said  in- 
quiringly. 

"Well,  if  we  have  patience,  and 
give  her  time.  You  know,  John, 
that  you  knew  when  you  took  her 
that  she  had  not  been  brought  up  in 
our  ways  of  living  and  thinking. 
Lillie  comes  from  an  entirely  differ- 
ent set  of  people  from  any  we  are 
accustomed  to  ;  but  a  man  must  face 
all  the  consequences  of  his  marriage 
honestly  and  honorably." 


"I  know  it,"  said  John  with  a 
sigh.  "  I  say,  Gracie,  do  you  think 
the  Fergusons  like  Lillie?  I  want 
her  to  be  intimate  with  them." 

"  Well,  I  think  they  admire  her," 
said  Grace  evasively,  "  and  feel  dis- 
posed to  be  as  intimate  as  she  will 
let  them." 

"  Because,"  said  John,  "  Rose  Fer- 
guson is  such  a  splendid  girl,  she  is 
so  strong,  and  so  generous,  and  so  per- 
fectly true  and  reliable,  —  it  would  be 
the  joy  of  my  heart  if  Lillie  would 
choose  her  for  a  friend." 

"Then,  pray  don't  tell  her  so," 
said  Grace  earnestly ;  "  and  don't 
praise  her  to  Lillie,  —  and,  above  all 
things,  never  hold  her  up  as  a  pat- 
tern, unless  you  want  your  wife  to 
hate  her." 

John  opened  his  eyes  very  wide. 

"  So !  "  said  he  slowly,  "  I  never 
thought  of  that  You  think  she 
would  be  jealous  ?  "  and  John  smiled, 
as  men  do  at  the  idea  that  their  wives 
may  be  jealous,  not  disliking  it  on 
the  whole. 

"  I  know  /  shouldn't  be  in  much 
charity  with  a  woman  my  husband 
proposed  to  me  as  a  model ;  that  is  to 
say,  supposing  I  had  one,"  said 
Grace. 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  John, 
suddenly  rising  up  from  the  sofa. 
"  Do  you  know,  Gracie,  that  Colonel 
Sydenham  has  come  back  from  his 
cruise?" 

"I  had  heard  of  it,"  said  Grace 
quietly.  "Now,  John,  don't  inter- 
rupt me.  I'm  just  going  to  turn  this 
corner,  and  must  count  —  *  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six/"  — 

John  looked  at  his  sister.  "How 
handsome  she  looks  when  her  cheeks 
have  that  color!"  he  said.  "  I  wonder 
if  there  ever  was  any  thing  in  that 
affair  between  them." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
A   GREAT   MORAL    CONFLICT. 

"Now,  John  dear,  I  have  some- 
thing very  particular  that  I  want  you 
to  promise  me,"  said  Mrs.  Lillie,  a  day 
or  two  after  the  scenes  last  recorded. 
Our  Lillie  had  recovered  her  spirits, 
and  got  over  her  headache,  and  had 
come  down  and  done  her  best  to  be 
delightful ;  and  when  a  very  pretty 
woman,  who  has  all  her  life  studied 
the  art  of  pleasing,  does  that,  she 
generally  succeeds. 

John  thought  to  himself  he  "  didn't 
care  what  she  was,  he  loved  her;" 
and  that  she  certainly  was  the  pret- 
tiest, most  bewitching  little  creature 
on  earth.  He  flung  his  sighs  and  his 
doubts  and  fears  to  the  wind,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  coaxed,  and  ca- 
joled, and  led  captive,  in  the  most 
amiable  manner  possible. 

His  fair  one  had  a  point  to  carry,  — 
a  point  that  instinct  told  her  was  to 
be  managed  with  great  adroitness. 

"  Well,"  said  John,  over  his  news- 
paper, "  what  is  this  something  so 
very  particular?" 

"First,  sir,  put  down  that  paper, 
and  listen  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Lillie, 
coming  up  and  seating  herself  on  his 
knee,  and  sweeping  down  the  offend- 
ing paper  with  an  air  of  authority. 

"Yes'm,"  said  John  submissively. 
"  Let's  see,  —  how  was  that  in  the 
marriage  service  ?  I  promised  to 
obey,  didn't  I?" 

"Of  course  you  did;  that  service 
is  always  interpreted  by  contraries,  — 
ever  since  Eve  made  Adam  mind  her 
in  the  beginning,"  said  Mrs.  Lillie, 
laughing. 

"Arid  got  things  into  a  pretty  mess 
in  that  way,"  said  John ;  "  but  come, 
now,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"Well,  John,  you  know  the  Fol- 
lingsbees  are  coming  next  week  ?  " 


"I  know  it,"  said  t  John,  looking 
amiable  and  conciliatory. 

"  Well,  dear,  there  are  some  things 
about  our  establishment  that  are  not 
just  as  I  should  feel  pleased  to  re- 
ceive them  to." 

"  Ah !  "  said  John  ;  "  why,  Lillie,  I 
thought  we  were  fine  as  a  fiddle,  from 
the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom." 

"  Oh  !  it's  not  the  house  ;  the  house 
is  splendid.  I  shouldn't  be  in  the 
least  ashamed  to  show  it  to  anybody ; 
but  about  the  table  arrangements." 

"  Now,  really,  Lillie,  what  can  one 
have  more  than  real  old  china  and 
heavy  silver  plate?  I  rather  pique 
myself  on  that ;  I  think  it  has  quite 
a  good,  rich,  solid  old  air." 

"Well,  John,  to  say  the  truth, 
why  do  we  never  have  any  wine  ?  I 
don't  care  for  it,  —  I  never  drink  it ; 
but  the  decanters,  and  the  different 
colored  glasses,  and  all  the  apparatus, 
are  such  an  adornment ;  and  then 
the  Follingsbees  are  such  judges  of 
wine.  He  imports  his  own  from 
Spain." 

John's  face  had  been  hardening 
down  into  a  firm,  decided  look,  while 
Lillie,  stroking  his  whiskers  and  play- 
ing with  his  collar,  went  on  with  this 
address. 

At  last  he  said,  "Lillie,  I  have 
done  almost  every  thing  you  ever 
asked ;  but  this  one  thing  I  cannot 
do,  —  it  is  a  matter  of  principle.  I 
never  drink  wine,  never  have  it  on 
my  table,  never  give  it,  because  I  have 
pledged  myself  not  to  do  it." 

"  Now,  John,  here  is  some  more  of 
your  Quixotism,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Well,  Lillie,  I  suppose  you  will 
call  it  so,"  said  John,  "  but  listen  to 
me  patiently.  My  father  and  I 
labored  for  a  long  time  to  root  out 
drinking  from  our  village  in  Spindle- 
wood.  It  seemed,  for  the  time,  as  if  it 
would  be  the  destruction  of  every 
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thing  there.  The  fact  was,  there 
was  rum  in  every  family;  the  par- 
ents took  it  daily,  the  children  learned 
to  love  and  long  after  it,  by  seeing  the 
parents,  and  drinking  little  sweetened 
remains  at  the  bottoms  of  tumblers. 
There  were,  every  year,  families  bro- 
ken up  and  destroyed,  and  fine  fellows 
going  to  the  very  devil,  with  this 
thing;  and  so  we  made  a  movement 
to  form  a  temperance  society.  I 
paid  lecturers,  and  finally  lectured 
myself.  At  last  they  said  to  me, 
'It's  all  very  well  for  you  rich  people, 
that  have  twice  as  fine  houses  and 
twice  as  many  pleasures  as  we  poor 
folks,  to  pick  on  us  for  having  a  little 
something  comfortable  to  drink  in 
our  houses.  If  we  could  afford  your 
fine  nice  wines,  and  all  that,  we 
wouldn't  drink  whiskey.  You  must 
all  have  your  wine  on  the  table ; 
whiskey  is  the  poor  man's  wine.' " 

"  I  think,"  said  Lillie,  "  they  were 
abominably  impertinent  to  talk  so 
to  you.  I  should  have  told  them 
so." 

"Perhaps  they  thought  I  was  im- 
pertinent in  talking  to  them  about 
their  private  affairs,"  said  John ;  "  but 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  said  to  them.  I 
said, '  My  good  fellows,  I  will  clear  my 
house  and  table  of  wine,  if  you  will 
clear  yours  of  rum.'  On  this  agree- 
ment I  formed  a  temperance  society  ; 
my  father  and  I  put  our  names  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  we  got  every 
man  and  boy  in  Spindlewood.  It 
was  a  complete  victory;  and,  since 
then,  there  hasn't  been  a  more  tem- 
perate, thrifty  set  of  people  in  these 
United  States." 

"  Didn't  your  mother  object  ?  " 

"My  mother!  no,  indeed;  I  wish 
you  could  have  known  my  mother. 
It  was  no  small  sacrifice  to  her  and 
father.  Not  that  they  cared  a  penny 
for  the  wine  itself,  but  the  poetry  and 


hospitality  of  the  thing,  the  fine  old 
cheery  associations  connected  with  it, 
were  a  real  sacrifice.  But  when 
they  told  my  mother  how  it  was,  she 
never  hesitated  a  moment.  All  our 
cellar  of  fine  old  wines  was  sent 
round  as  presents  to  hospitals,  except 
a  little  that  we  keep  for  sickness." 

"Well,  really!"  said  Lillie,  in  a 
dry,  cool  tone,  "  I  suppose  it  was  very 
good  of  you,  perfectly  saint-like  and 
all  that,  but  it  does  seem  a  great  pity. 
Why  couldn't  these  people  take  care 
of  themselves  ?  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  go  on  denying  yourself,  just  to 
keep  them  in  the  ways  of  virtue." 

"  Oh,  it's  no  self-denial  now  !  I'm 
quite  used  to  it,"  said  John  cheerily. 
"  I  am  young  and  strong,  and  just  as 
well  as  I  can  be,  and  don't  need  wine ; 
in  fact,  I  never  think  of  it.  The  Fer- 
gusons, who  are  with  us  in  the  Spin- 
dlewood business,  took  just  the  same 
view  of  it,  and  did  just  as  we  did ;  and 
the  Wilcoxes  joined  us ;  in  fact,  all 
the  good  old  families  of  our  set  came 
into  it." 

"  Well,  couldn't  you,  just  while  the 
Follingsbees  are  here,  do  differently  ?  " 

"  No,  Lillie ;  there's  my  pledge, 
you  see.  No ;  it's  really  impossible." 

Lillie  frowned  and  looked  disconso- 
late. 

"  John,  I  really  do  think  you  are 
selfish ;  you  don't  seem  to  have  any 
consideration  for  me  at  all.  It's  go- 
ing to  make  it  so  disagreeable  and  un- 
comfortable for  me.  The  Follingsbees 
are  accustomed  to  wine  every  day. 
I'm  perfectly  ashamed  not  to  give  it 
to  them." 

"  Do  'em  good  to  fast  a  while,  then," 
said  John,  laughing  like  a  hard- 
hearted monster.  "You'll  see  they 
won't  suffer  materially.  Bridget  makes 
splendid  coffee." 

"It's  a  shame  to  laugh  at  what 
troubles  me,  John.  The  Folliugsbees 
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are  my  friends,  and  of  course  I  want 
to  treat  them  handsomely." 

"  We  will  treat  them  just  as  hand- 
somely as  we  treat  ourselves,"  said 
John,  "  and  mortal  man  or  woman 
ought  not  to  ask  more." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Lillie,  after  a 
pause.  "  I  hate  all  these  moral  move- 
ments and  society  questions.  They 
are  always  in  the  way  of  people's  hav- 
ing a  good  time,  and  I  believe  the 
world  would  wag  just  as  well  as  it 
does,  if  nobody  had  ever  thought  of 
them.  People  will  call  you  a  real 
muff,  John." 

"  How  very  terrible  ! "  said  John, 
laughing.  "  What  shall  I  do  if  I  am 
called  a  muff?  and  what  a  jolly  little 
Mrs.  Muff  you  will  be  ! "  he  said,  pinch- 
ing her  cheek. 

"You  needn't  laugh,  John,"  said 
Lillie,  pouting.  "  You  don't  know 
how  things  look  in  fashionable  circles. 
The  Follingsbees  are  in  the  very  high- 
est circle.  They  have  lived  in  Paris, 
and  been  invited  by  the  Emperor." 

"  I  haven't  much  opinion  of  Ameri- 
cans who  live  in  Paris  and  are  invited 
by  the  Emperor,"  said  John.  "  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  shall  do  the  best 
I  can  for  them,  and  Mr.  Young  says, 
1  angels  could  no  .more  ; '  so,  good- by, 
puss,  I  must  go  to  my  office ;  and  don't 
let's  talk  about  this  any  more." 

And  John  put  on  his  cap  and 
squared  his  broad  shoulders,  and, 
marching  off  with  a  resolute  stride, 
went  to  his  office,  and  had  a  most 
uncomfortable  morning  of  it.  You 
see,  my  dear  friends,  that  though  Na- 
ture has'  set  the  seal  of  sovereignty 
on  man,  in  broad  shoulders  and  bushy 
beard;  though  he  fortify  and  incase 
himself  in  rough  overcoats  and  heavy 
boots,  and  walk  with  a  dashing  air,  and 
whistle  like  a  freeman,  we  all  know  it 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  wage  a  warfare 


with  a  pretty  little  creature  in  lace 
cap  and  tiny  slippers,  who  has  a  fac- 
ulty of  looking  very  pensive  and 
grieved,  and  making  up  a  sad  little 
mouth,  as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 

John  never  doubted  that  he  was 
right,  and  in  the  way  of  duty ;  and  yet, 
though  he  braved  it  out  so  stoutly 
with  Lillie,  and  though  he  marched 
out  from  her  presence  victoriously,  as 
it  were,  with  drums  beating  and  col- 
ors flying,  yet  there  was  a  dismal 
sinking  of  heart  under  it. 

"I'm  right;  I  know  I  am.  Of 
course  I  can't  give  up  here ;  it's  a 
matter  of  principle,  of  honor,"  he  said 
over  and  over  to  himself.  "  Perhaps 
if  Lillie  had  been  here  I  never  should 
have  taken  such  a  pledge ;  but  as  I 
have,  there's  no  help  for  it." 

Then  he  thought  of  what  Lillie  had 
suggested  about  it's  looking  niggardly 
in  hospitality,  and  was  angry  with 
himself  for  feeling  uncomfortable. 
"What  do  I  care  what  Dick  Fol- 
lingsbee  thinks  ?  "  said  he  to  himself; 
"  a  man  that  I  despise,  a  cheat,  and  a 
swindler, —  a  man  of  no  principle.  Lil- 
lie doesn't  know  the  sacrifice  it  is 
to  me  to  have  such  people  in  my  house 
at  all.  Hang  it  all !  I  wish  Lillie  was 
a  little  more  like  the  women  I've  been 
used  to,  —  like  Grace  and  Rose  and 
my  mother.  But,  poor  thing,  I 
oughtn't  to  blame  her,  after  all,  for 
her  unfortunate  bringing  up.  But  it's 
so  nice  to  be  with  women  that  can  un- 
derstand the  grounds  you  go  on.  A 
man  never  wants  to  fight  a  woman. 
I'd  rather  give  up,  hook  and  line,  and 
let  Lillie  have  her  own  way  in  every 
thing.  But  then  it  won't  do;  a  fel- 
low must  stop  somewhere.  Well,  I'll 
make  it  up  in  being  a  model  of  civil- 
ity to  these  confounded  people  that  I 
wish  were  in  the  Red  Sea.  Let's  see, 
I'll  ask  Lillie  if  she  don't  want  to  give 
a  party  for  them  when  they  come. 
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By  George !  she  shall  have  every  thing 
her  own  way  there,  —  send  to  New 
York  for  the  supper,  turn  the  house 
topsy-turvy,  illuminate  the  grounds, 
and  do  any  thing  else  she  can  think  of. 
Yes,  yes,  she  shall  have  carte  blanche 
for  every  thing  !  " 

Alj  which  John  told  Mrs.  Lillie 
when  he  returned  to  dinner  and  found 
her  enacting  the  depressed  wife  in  a 
most  becoming  lace  cap  and  wrapper 
that  made  her  look  like  a  suffering  an- 
gel ;  and  the  treaty  was  sealed  with 
many  kisses. 

"  You  shall  have  carte  blanche, 
dearest,"  he  said,  "  for  every  thing 
hut  what  we  were  speaking  of;  and 
that  will  content  you,  won't  it  ?  " 

And  Lillie,  with  lingering  pensive- 
ness,  very  graciously  acknowledged 
that  it  would ;  and  seemed  so  touch- 
iiigly  resigned,  and  made  such  a  merit 
of  her  resignation,  that  John  told 
her  that  she  was  an  angel ;  in  fact, 
he  had  a  sort  of  indistinct  remorse- 
ful feeling  that  he  was  a  sort  of 


cruel  monster  to  deny  her  any  thing. 
Lillie  had  sense  enough  to  see  when 
she  could  do  a  thing,  and  when  she 
couldn't.  She  had  given  up  the 
case  when  John  went  out  in  the 
morning,  and  so  accepted  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  a  good  degree  of  cheerful- 
ness ;  and  she  was  soon  busy  discuss- 
ing the  matter.  "  You  see,  we've  been 
invited  everywhere,  and  haven't  giv- 
en any  thing,"  she  said ;  "  and  this  will 
do  up  our  social  obligations  to  every- 
body here,  and  then  we  can  show  off 
our  rooms.  They  really  are  made  to 
give  parties  in." 

"  Yes,  so  they  are,"  said  John,  de- 
lighted to  see  her  smile  again  ;  "  they 
seem  adapted  to  that,  and  I  don't  doubt 
you'll  make  a  brilliant  affair  of  it, 
Lillie." 

"Trust  me  for  that,  John,"  said 
Lillie.  "I'll  show  the  Follingsbees 
thaC  something  can  be  done  here  in 
Springdale  as  well  as  in  New  York." 
And  so  the  great  question  was  set- 
tled. 
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BY   WALTER   MCLEOD. 
PART    II. 

[Tun  first  part  of  this  article  was  published  in  our  last  volume  (OLD  AND  NEW 
Vol.  II.,  p.  66),  and  gave  the  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  enterprising  party  at 
that  previously-unexplored  region,  the  side  of  the  moon  which  is  turned  away  1'roin 
the  earth ;  and  of  some  of  their  first  observations  there.  The  following  chapters 
with  the  adventures  of  the  party  after  their  first;  night's  sleep  upon  our  satellite.] 


CHAPTER  V. 

From  the  moment  of  our  waking 
may  be  dated  our  proper  introduction 
to  the  newly-discovered  world.  The 
scene  which  then  met  our  eyes  I  can 
hardly  describe  ;  it  seemed  to  us  that 
the  resemblance  to  fairy-land,  which 


we  had  already  remarked  in  our  nr\v 
home,  was  completed  in  its  occupants, 
who  were  now  clustering  around  us. 
Some  were  swimming  toward  us  across 
the  stream ;  others  had  carefully  taken 
their  places  on  the  raft,  and  were  en- 
deavoring to  prevent  any  motion  which 
might  disturb  us ;  all  were  bent  on 
getting  the  nearest  possible  point  of  ob- 
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servation,  but  very  stealthily,  lest  they 
might  waken  us.  They  had  under- 
taken, however,  more  than  they  could 
perform ;  the  jarring  of  the  raft  soon 
roused  us  all,  but  we  had  presence 
of  mind  to  remain  perfectly  quiet, 
gazing  at  them  with  a  curiosity  fully 
equal  to  their  own.  They  were  crowd- 
ed on  every  side,  —  little  creatures  not 
more  than  three  feet  high,  but  so 
closely  resembling  in  other  respects 
the  "human  form  divine,"  that  I  can 
scarcely  avoid  giving  them  the  name 
of  men.  That  they  were  rational  be- 
ings, —  the  "  lords  "  of  this  new-found 
creation,  —  there  could  not  be  a  mo- 
ment's doubt.  The  curiosity  exhibit- 
ed in  their  looks  was  not  that  of  the 
ape ;  it  was  rather  that  which  our  men 
of  science  would  now  exhibit,  had  I 
succeeded  in  bringing  some  of  these 
little  creatures  home  with  me. 

They  had  made  a  discovery  in  us 
which  far  distances  the  most  extrava- 
gant claims  of  the  Cardiff  Giant ;  and 
they  were  evidently  gloating  over  it, 
and  wondering  what  to  do  with  us,  or 
to  us.  The  opening  of  our  eyes  at 
once  attracted  their  notice;  and, know- 
ing that  we  were  now  completely 
awakened,  they  gathered  at  the  end 
of  the  raft  for  consultation.  Soon  a 
leader  among  them,  of  venerable  as- 
pect, advanced,  and  touched  the  hand 
of  the  nearest  of  our  party.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  Elsie,  who  rose  at  the  sum- 
mons thus  given ;  and  finding,  to  our 
surprise,  that  the  action  caused  no  alarm 
among  them,  we  followed  her  example. 
At  their  desire,  communicated  to  us  by 
the  language  of  signs,  we  took  away 
the  stakes  which  confined  one  side  of 
the  raft,  pushed  it  ashore,  and  disem- 
barked. They  led  us  on  through  their 
orchard  in  most  gleeful  procession, 
the  captain,  as  Wenstock  styled  him, 
still  keeping  fast  hold  of  Elsie's  finger, 
the  rest  of  us  following  her  closely, 


and  the  fairy  throng  hurrying  on  be- 
fore us,  and  behind  us,  and  beside  us, 
evidently  in  the  highest  spirits. 

Clitus  and  I  found  opportunity,  on 
the  way,  to  compare  impressions  of 
our  new  friends.     He  shared  my  sur- 
prise, of  course,  at  their  perfect  fearless- 
ness ;  which  appeared  to  indicate,  that, 
in  all  phrenologies  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, the  bump  of  destructiveness  had 
been  omitted.     And,  indeed,  we  found 
no  traces  of  its  effects  throughout  our 
visit.     Carnivorous  animals  had  never 
been  heard  of  here ;  nor  did  "  wars, 
nor  rumors  of  wars  "  exist  among  the 
superior  inhabitants.     In  this  respect, 
their  world  is  widely  diverse,  not  only 
from  the  present  world  of  man,  but 
from   any  of  the    aspects  which  our 
planet  has  presented  during  the  ages 
which    geology   describes.      On    the 
earth,  as  Hugh  Miller  tells  us,  ani- 
mals were,  from  the  earliest  times,  di- 
vided as  they  are  now,  into  the  two 
great   classes   of   devourers   and   de- 
voured; but  here  nature  seemed  formed 
on  a  different  plan ;  and,  in  fact,  our 
own  dinner  of  fish  was  probably  the 
first  instance  that  land  had  seen,  in 
which  the  body  of  one  animal  became 
the  sustenance  of  another.     Had  we 
known,  at  the  time,  how  we  were  in- 
terrupting the  harmony  of  this  uni- 
verse, we  should  not  have  partaken 
with  such  relish  of  our  delicate  meal. 
In   consequence   of    the^  absence   of 
blood-thirsty  instincts, the  myriad  types 
of  weapon  and  armor,  so  universal  in 
the  forms  of  terrestrial  life,  were  entire- 
ly wanting  here.     An  apparent  excep- 
tion we  noticed  in  one  or  two  species  of 
insect  provided  with  stings,  as  we  called 
them,  but  in  fact  with  hard  and  sharp 
ovipositors ;  which,  when  by  accident 
the  animal  found  itself  in  need,  were 
capable  of  performing  a  service  outside 
of  their  normal  use,  as  Clitus  once  ex- 
perienced.    Their  essential  difference 
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from  the  true  sting  was  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  they  caused  no  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  the  pain,  though  at  first  vi- 
olent, almost  immediately  ceased,  thus 
showing  that  the  insect,  unlike  the 
bee  or  wasp,  was  provided  with  no 
poison  to  insert  in  the  wound. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  entire  ab- 
sence of  violence  was  of  course  ac- 
quired at  a  later  date ;  but  we  dis- 
cussed its  probability  as  well  as  we 
could,  together  with  several  other 
questions  suggested  to  us  by  the  nov- 
elties we  constantly  observed.  Clitus 
also  remarked,  that  the  diminutive  size 
of  the  animals  we  had  thus  far  seen, 
both  rational  and  inferior,  was  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  idea  advanced 
some  yean  ago,  that  the  supposed  in- 
habitants of  the  smaller  planets  ought 
to  be  animals  of  very  great  size  and 
weight ;  since  the  attraction  of  a  small 
globe  would  be  feeble  upon  bodies  of 
a  moderate  size.  This  suggestion 
seems  to  me  best  answered,  by  suppos- 
ing the  principle  it  involves  carried  to 
the  extreme,  which  would  oblige  us  to 
decide  that  a  magnificent  globe,  like 
Jupiter,  is  fit  only  for  an  ant-hill ; 
while  a  boy's  marble,  sent  circling 
through  the  abyss  of  space,  would  be 
appropriately  inhabited  by  a  giant 
some  miles  tall. 

With  such  conversation,  and  with 
so  many  objects  of  interest  on  every 
side,  —  I  wish  I  could  find  time  to 
describe  them,  —  it  is  not  surprising 
that  our  walk,  though  of  considerable 
length,  seemed  soon  accomplished. 
Its  end  was  of  course  at  the  dwellings 
of  our  little  guides;  from  which,  as 
soon  as  we  were  within  sight,  the  en- 
tire population  swarmed  forth  to  meet 
us.  The  crowd  was  now  immense ; 
and  so  eager  did  each  appear  to  see  and 
to  touch  us,  that  at  first  we  were  fear- 
ful if  not  for  our  own  safety,  at  least 
for  that  of  the  weaker  ones  of  the  mul- 


titude. But  Elsie's  guide  was  at  once 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  interference ; 
and,  after  a  few  words  from  him,  the  as- 
sembly began  to  take  on  an  appearance 
of  order.  A  number  of  marshals  were 
immediately  at  work ;  and  the  popu- 
lace, more  docile,  I  think,  than  as 
many  of  Adam's  race  would  be,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  formed  into  a  proces- 
sion, which  was  allowed  to  march 
around  us  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet, 
and  was  then  dispersed  to  the  various 
houses  about.  This  operation  lasted 
for  two  hours  or  more ;  and,  during  its 
continuance,  we  felt  ludicrously  like 
wild  beasts  in  a  menagerie.  An  ex- 
cellent opportunity,  however,  was  af- 
forded us  for  reciprocating  the  inspec- 
tion ;  and  we  did  not  fail  to  improve  it. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  their  resem- 
blance to  the  human  race  in  form  and 
features.  The  likeness  was  more  ex- 
act than  I  had  expected.  Still,  though 
built  as  it  were  on  the  same  plan,  a 
nearer  view  could  not  fail  to  distin- 
guish them  as  a  different  species. 
They  were  not  less  comely,  even  in 
our  judgment,  than  human  beings ; 
while  the  perfect  transparency  of  ex- 
pression,  revealing  every  thought  as  it 
passed  within,  impressed  us,  especially 
in  our  subsequent  intercourse  among 
them,  with  the  idea  of  perfect  sincer- 
ity and  purity  of  character.  The  two 
sexes  had  each,  as  with  us,  its  charac- 
teristic mould,  expressive  of  the  quali- 
ties of  strength  and  grace ;  nor  could 
we  fail  to  detect  at  a  glance  the  vari- 
ous types  peculiar  to  the  different  pe- 
riods of  life,  the  child,  the  youth,  the 
aged.  The  clothing  of  all  was  of  one 
general  pattern,  resembling  the  talma, 
but  of  a  complete  circular  form,  with- 
out cleft  or  seam,  save  those  of  the 
sleeve,  and  was  confined  about  the 
waist  by  a  broad  zone.  The  ample 
folds  thus  produced  were  often  dis- 
posed with  the  most  perfect  taste; 
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and  their  comeliness  and  grace  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  style  of  clothing  I 
have  elsewhere  observed.  Yet,  while 
the  basis  of  form  was  thus  universal, 
the  various  minor  points,  which  make 
up  in  a  great  degree  the  character  of 
the  dress,  were  varied  altogether  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  wearer.  We  saw 
no  indication  of  that  despotism  of  the 
general  preference  over  the  individual, 
that  tyranny  of  fashion,  to  which  the 
human  race  everywhere  bow  down. 
The  material  of  these  garments  seemed 
to  resemble  linen ;  and  we  afterwards 
found  that  it  was  prepared  very  much 
as  that  is  prepared  ;  but  their  evening 
or  winter  clothing  is  of  a  heavier  and 
warmer  material,  obtained  from  the 
fibres  of  certain  kinds  of  bark. 

The  tedious  inspection  being  at 
length  concluded,  we  found  that  they 
intended  to  divide  our  party  among  the 
various  magnates  of  the  village,  each 
taking  one  to  his  own  habitation ; 
but  this  idea  did  not  entirely  please 
us.  We  took  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  succeeded  in  showing  them  that 
we  chose  to  remain  together.  Their 
faces  expressed  some  disappointment ; 
but  they  yielded  to  our  desire.  And,  by 
common  consent,  the  house  of  the  one 
who  had  conducted  us,  and  had  taken 
the  lead  in  every  previous  movement, 
was  selected  for  our  reception ;  and,  in 
a  few  minutes  more,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  interior  of  his  spacious 
residence. 

*       >~". 

CHAPTER   VI. 

We  all  considered  the  dwellings  to 
which  we  were  now  introduced  as  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  many  won- 
ders we  had  thus  far  seen.  They 
were  low ;  and  the  material  of  which 
they  were  constructed  does  not  meet 
the  popular  idea  of  elegance.  It  wap, 
in  fact,  mud;  and  yet  these  dwellings 
were  by  no  means  mud  huts.  We 


may  have  thought  them  such  before 
we  entered ;  but  the  interior  con- 
vinced us  of  our  mistake.  Indeed, 
the  people  have  no  other  suitable 
building  material ;  for  none  of  their 
trees  are  of  the  kinds  that  furnish 
hard  wood,  and  their  pines  are  quite 
rare ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
wooden  wall,  unless  of  great  thick- 
ness, would  scarcely  meet  the  prime 
necessity  of  their  abodes,  —  protec- 
tion from  the  violent  changes  of  heat 
and  cold.  So  they  make  the  frame- 
work of  large  stones,  and  carefully 
fill  up  the  interstices,  covering  the 
whole  with  a  kind  of  mortar  or 
cement,  which  renders  it  at  once  en- 
tirely impervious  to  rain,  and  a  suffi- 
cient barrier  against  the  severest 
cold.  This  which  appears  from  with- 
out is  merely  the  roof;  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  dwelling  is  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  thus 
preserves  a  uniform  temperature. 
Each  is  entered  by  a  single  door, 
which  opens  upon  a  small  entrance- 
room,  separated  from  thev  rest  by 
walls  nearly  as  massive  as  the  exter- 
nal ones.  Next  is  the  family  living 
room ;  and  the  contrast  of  the  ele- 
gance and  convenience  of  this  apart- 
ment with  the  rough  appearance  of 
the  exterior  was  to  us  quite  startling. 
The  occupants  themselves  compare  it 
to  the  different  appearance  of  their 
beautiful  flowers  when  open  to  the 
sun,  and  again  when  the  rough  calyxes 
close  over  them  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold  of  night.  The  rooms  are 
furnished  in  a  manner  quite  similar 
to  those  of  our  own  civilized  world, 
and  are  ventilated  by  small  tubes 
extended  through  the  walls,  as  the 
windows  are  not  intended  to  open. 
For  convenience  in  introducing  air 
and  light,  the  houses,  like  those  of 
the  modern  Sybarites,  are  built  with 
a  single  story.  The  windows  are  of 
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the  same  cylindrical  construction  we 
had  used  in  our  brick  globe,  but  are 
much  more  transparent  than  any  we 
could  obtain.  The  lunar  glass-makers 
quite  excel  the  terrestrial  in  the  work- 
ing of  their  beautiful  material ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  arts  in  general  are  further 
advanced  and  more  skilfully  prac- 
tised there,  in  consequence,  no  doubt, 
of  the  complete  tranquillity  which 
prevails. 

We  had  an  illustration  of  this 
truth,  as  well  as  of  the  perfect  taste 
of  the  people,  in  the  elegance  of  each 
object  of  the  apartments  now  thrown 
open  to  our  view,  and  the  more  than 
pleasing  effect  which  they  produced 
as  a  whole.  Nor  did  this  happy  im- 
pression fail  to  be  sustained  in  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  in- 
mates. As  soon  as  we  entered,  the 
host  brought  us  to  the  table,  and 
placed  before  us  luscious  fruits,  just 
plucked  from  the  vines.  We  had  be- 
come quite  hungry;  and  the  tempta- 
tion thus  presented  was  more  than 
we  were  willing  to  resist.  Clitus  re- 
marked, that,  if  their  food  should 
prove  noxious  to  us,  there  was  no  help 
for  it ;  and,  as  it  was  apparent  that 
the  other  alternative  might  be  starva- 
tion, we  ventured,  with  some  misgiv- 
ings, upon  the  trial.  We  received  no 
injury,  either  at  this  time  or  after- 
wards, from  food  or  drink  partaken 
of  during  our  stay.  All  the  vegeta- 
ble  products  of  the  soil  are  eaten  by 
the  inhabitants;  and  they  have  in 
their  vocabulary  no  word  for  poison. 

And  this  brings  me  to  one  of  the 
most  singular  of  the  many  marvels  be- 
longing to  this  new  land,  —  their  lan- 
guage. Our  host  perceived  at  once 
our  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it ; 
and,  being  as  desirous  of  intercourse 
as  we  were,  the  work  was  soon  com- 
menced in  good  earnest,  and,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  we  could  speak 


it  with  tolerable  readiness.  Not  that 
we  were  ever  able  to  converse  with 
every  one  we  chanced  to  meet ;  many 
of  the  sounds  they  used  we  found 
ourselves  utterly  unable  to  imitate ; 
but  our  attempts  at  length  became 
intelligible  to  our  instructors,  who  in- 
terpreted for  us  when  we  wished  to 
communicate  with  others.  The  lan- 
guage, as  spoken  by  those  who  were 
native  to  it,  is  quite  musical,  and 
contains  a  great  profusion  of  vowel 
sounds,  with  several  different  breath- 
ings. Its  etymology  and  syntax  are, 
as  may  be  imagined,  widely  different 
from  ours.  Inflection  is  of  the  sim- 
plest kind,  and  consists  of  affixing  to 
the  root- word  a  particle  which  has 
generally  an  independent  use  as  an 
adverb.  Verbs  and  nouns  .only  are 
inflected ;  the  former  take  a  prefix  to 
express  voice,  and  suffixes  for  mode 
and  tense,  which  their  system  to  a 
great  degree  confounds;  the  latter 
have  prefixes  for  number  and  gender, 
while  the  annexed  particles  perform 
the  office  of  cases.  The  inflection  of 
nouns  has  the  peculiarity  of  extend- 
ing in  each  word  through  tbe  three 
genders.  In  speaking  of  any  thing 
without  life,  either  masculine  or  fem- 
inine is  used,  according  to  the  char- 
acteristic intended  to  be  expressed, 
whether  force  or  delicacy ;  and  the 
neuter,  if  no  possible  allusion  to 
either  trait  can  be  detected.  To  bor- 
row an  illustration  from  the  Latin,  in 
the  simple  declaration  that  the  wind 
was  south,  the  appropriate  expression 
would  be  untH  m  :  while  notus  would 
be  nsed  only  when  a  gale  of  some 
violence  was  implied  ;  and  nota  would 
signify  a  gentle  southern  breeze.  The 
laconic  brevity  of  the  spoken  lan- 
guage might  be  considered  quite  re- 
markable; but,  when  written,  this 
characteristic  is  increased  tenfold,  and 
renders  their  literature  extremely  dif- 
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ficult  to  decipher.  It  is  of  a  different 
nature  from  that  of  any  written  lan- 
guage of  the  earth,  having  no  more 
relation  to  alphabetic  than  to  hiero- 
glyphic families.  By  methods,  which, 
in  a  sketch  so  short  as  this,  must  be 
left  entirely  unexplained,  characters, 
which  stand  for  the  ideas  themselves 
rather  than  the  sounds  conveying 
them,  are  combined  in  so  brief  ex- 
pressions, that  often  a  single  line  con- 
tains a  series  of  thoughts  that  could 
not,  in  English,  occupy  less  than  a 
page.  This  fact  may  be  partially  ex- 
plained by  the  great  scarcity  of  writ- 
ing materials,  as  each  sheet  of  their 
paper  consists  of  a  single  leaf  of  a 
rare  species  of  vine,  prepared  with 
great,  labor.  Books  are  formed  by 
connecting  the  leaves  like  the  links 
of  a  chain  ;  and,  when  not  in  use,  they 
are  readily  folded  together.  During 
our  visit,  we  acquired  enough  knowl- 
edge of  the  principle  of  the  language 
to  be  able  to  translate  it,  but  with 
such  slow  and  laborious  progress  that 
we  accomplished  scarcely  any  thing. 
Wenstock,  however,  by  far  the  most 
skilful  of  our  party  in  deciphering  it, 
has  brought  home  some  works  of 
great  interest,  which,  within  a  few 
years,  he  will  probably  publish  in 
English. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  least 
able  to  express  our  thoughts  in  their 
words,  we  were  beset  on  every  hand  by 
curious  questions  as  to  who  we  were, 
whence  we  came,  by  what  means  we 
had  reached  them,  and  so  forth.  It 
was  soon  clear,  that,  if  we  were  to 
tell  the  truth,  we  should  have  no 
pe  ice  through  all  our  visit,  but  must 
spend  our  time  mostly  in  informing 
them  of  the  nature  of  our  planet,  — 
a  world  which,  notwithstanding  its 
proximity,  they  had  never  seen,  nor 
even  had  imagined  to  exist.  We 
therefore  stated  that  we  had  arisen 


from  beneath  the  ground,  on  the  day 
we  were  discovered,  and  that  pre- 
viously we  had  no  recollections  of 
existence  anywhere  on  their  world. 
They  understood  us  as  we  meant  they 
should ;  and,  throughout  all  our  stay, 
believed,  yet  without  a  particle  of 
envy  or  fear,  that  we  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  a  newly-created  race, 
formed  to  share  with  them  their  own 
inheritance.  Not  even  our  clothing, 
nor  the  knives,  watches,  and  other 
things  that  we  carried,  convinced 
them  of  their  mistake ;  for  voluntary 
deception  was  to  them  a  thing  utterly 
unknown  and  inconceivable. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  language, 
meagre  as  it  was,  proved  to  us  the  key 
of  the  whole  planet ;  for  it  is  all  of  one 
language  and  one  speech.  Several  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  first-found  vil- 
lage accompanied  us  in  our  excursion 
as  guides,  and  gave  us  all  the  assist- 
ance in  their  power  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  their 
world,  both  social  and  physical. 

The  habitable  part  of  their  globe 
lies  in  a  circle  round  the  sea,  which 
occupies  the  point  most  distant  from 
the  earth.  The  cities  near  its  shores 
are  the  oldest,  largest,  and  most 
wealth}7;  and  a  large  amount  of  com- 
merce is  carried  on  over  its  waters. 
Each  of  these  cities  is  an  independent 
republic ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  all 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  coun- 
try. The  houses  of  the  people  are 
always  gathered  in  compact  clusters 
of  at  least  two  or  three  hundred ;  and 
the  entire  assembly  of  citizens  is  read- 
ily convened  for  any  species  of  busi- 
ness. All  important  matters,  how- 
ever, are  really  at  the  disposal  of  the 
senate,  or  council, — a  body  of  advisory 
power,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and 
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most-respected  members  of  the  com- 
munity. While  thus  politically  dis- 
tinct, the  cities  are  geographically 
grouped  into  four  classes,  as  they  are 
situated  on  the  northern  or  southern 
coast  of  the  sea,  or  on  the  two  great 
equatorial  rivers. 

The  arrangement  of  labor  and  kin- 
dred matters  must  of  course  have  a 
character  entirely  diverse  from  ours, 
since  there  is  practically  no  year  dis- 
tinct from  the  day;  and  the  period 
which  sustains  this  double  relation  is 
equal  in  length  to  our  month.  In  all 
the  region  where  wealth  and  culture 
abound,  viz.,  that  within  and  around 
the  tropics,  the  day  is  measured  from 
sunrise  to  sunrise,  and  divided  into 
five  equal  parts,  each  corresponding 
to  nearly  six  days  of  the  earth.  The 
first  period  is  that  during  which  the 
sun  is  unclouded  ;  at  its  close,  the  pe- 
riodic rains  set  in,  and  continue 
through  two  periods,  until  some  time 
after  sunset.  The  remaining  two 
compose  the  night,  when  the  sky  is 
clear,  and  the  stars  visible.  Each  of 
these  periods  is  divided  decimally; 
the  tenth  being  equal  to  fourteen 
hours,  or  nearly  one  of  our  summer 
days;  the  tenth  of  this,  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  latter,  answering  to  our 
minute,  or,  more  exactly,  to  fifty  sec- 
onds. The  day  thus  divided  is  of 
course  assumed  at  the  average  length ; 
and  instruments  for  measuring  time 
are  constructed  somewhat  similar  to 
the  clock,  but  even  more  useful  than 
our  time-pieces,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tremely slow  motion  of  the  sun  and 
stars.  The  time  which  they  indicate 
for  sunrise  often  varies  from  the  truth 
to  an  extent  which  we  should  think 
very  considerable ;  but  the  difference 
is  of  less  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  length  of  day.  We  found, 
somewhat  to  our  surprise,  that  our 


new  acquaintances  needed  but  one 
period  of  rest,  and  one  of  labor,  dur- 
ing all  this  length  of  time,  as  we  do 
in  our  space  of  twenty-four  hours; 
their  powers  being  matched  to  their 
necessities.  The  out-door  work  be- 
longs to  the  first  division  of  the  day, 
and  consists  mainly,  except  in  villages 
that  have  just  been  settled,  of  pluck- 
ing the  ripened  fruit  from  the  trees 
and  vines.  These  all  have  the  pecu- 
liarity ascribed  to  the  orange,  of  pro- 
ducing at  the  same  time  flowers  and 
fruit  in  all  stages  of  maturity.  Every 
morn ing  some  are  found  ripe;  and  a 
short  exposure  to  the  sun  renders 
them  perfect  for  use.  The  rainy  sea- 
son is  the  time  universally  chosen  for 
the  education  of  the  younger  portion 
of  the  families,  and  in-door  work  of 
the  older  members ;  for,  as  every  one 
has  his  part  in  the  tillage  and  har- 
vest of  the  village  orchard,  so  almost 
every  one  has  some  other  business  to 
which  the  latter  portion  of  the  day  ig 
devoted.  Then  a  short  time  is  given 
to  social  pleasures  and  amusements, 
as  well  as  gatherings  for  religious 
purposes.  On  the  striking  similarity 
of  the  latter  meetings  to  those  held 
by  our  own  churches  of  the  Sandema- 
nian  order,  I  have  not  now  time  to 
remark.  The  last  third  of  the  day 
is  spent  by  the  people  in  continuous 
sleep,  and  to  myself  and  companions 
was  a  season  of  seclusion,  though  of 
great  enjoyment,  as  we  were  obliged 
to  be  awake  a  great  part  of  the  time ; 
while  all  the  world  beside  were  deep 
in  slumbers,  and  the  landscape  covered 
with  perpetual  darkness.  We  passed 
the  time  as  pleasantly  as  possible 
watching  the  slow  progress  of  the 
stars,  conferring  with  one  another  on 
our  individual  discoveries  and  theo- 
ries, and  occasionally  assisting  Wen- 
stock,  who  was  endeavoring,  for 
amusement,  to  compute  the  aspects 
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of  the  planets.  This  calculation  is 
much  more  difficult  when  the  moon  is 
taken  for  a  centre  than  when  they 
are  viewed  from  the  earth ;  because 
the  centre  of  their  actual  motion,  the 
sun,  does  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  the 
moon's  orbit.  The  sun's  own  course 
is  quite  irregular,  resembling  that  of 
Jupiter  as  viewed  from  the  earth. 
The  lunar  astronomers,  —  for  such 
there  are,  —  find  extreme  difficulty  in 
solving  the  problems  their  heavens 
present,  and  no  wonder;  for  the  key 
of  the  whole  matter  is  hidden  from 
them  by  the  fact  that  they  never  see 
the  earth,  the  centre  of  their  own 
motion.  They  have  learned  to  dis- 
criminate the  effect  due  to  parallax ; 
but  this  has  only  led  them  deeper  into 
error ;  for  they  naturally  suppose  that 
the  difference  of  their  actual  positions, 
'at  an  interval  of  half  a  day,  must  be 
the  diameter  of  their  planet :  and,  as 
they  have  a  tolerably  accurate  meas- 
urement of  its  dimensions,  they  assign 
for  the  size  and  distance  of  the  sun 
quantities  about  two  hundred  times 
too  small.  The  phenomena  they  have 
to  account  for  are  complex  enough  in 
themselves ;  but,  by  carrying  through- 
out this  erroneous  measurement,  they 
are  continually  involved  in  inexplica- 
ble enigmas. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

Although  astronomy  is  but  poorly 
comprehended  by  the  lunar  savans, 
in  other  branches  of  physical  science 
their  knowledge  is  quite  complete  ;  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  electricity 
and  the  kindred  forces,  in  which  their 
advancement  greatly  exceeds  our  own. 
In  fact,  their  advantages  in  this  re- 
spect are  as  much  superior  to  ours,  as 
in  astronomy  they  are  inferior ;  for 
several  striking  phenomena  common 
there,  are,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  impossible  to  our  planet. 


The  most  important  of  these  appeal's 
to  result  from  the  unknown  principle 
of  connection  between  electricity  and 
gravitation.  The  earth  is  nearly  al- 
ways in  a  line  with  the  axis  which 
passes  through  the  moon's  centres  of 
figure  and  of  gravity  ;  but  when  the 
sun  also  comes  into  this  line,  extra- 
ordinary electric  action  takes  place  at 
the  opposite  extremity,  in  the  centre 
of  their  wide  but  shallow  sea.  These 
occasions  are,  of  course,  coincident 
with  total  eclipses  of  the  moon  as  seen 
from  the  earth;  and  the  more  nearly 
central  the  eclipse,  the  grander  is  the 
display  there  witnessed.  There  is 
one  circumstance,  however,  which  af- 
fects the  action  of  the  electricity,  but 
has  no  influence  on  the  eclipse ;  viz., 
the  sun's  declination  over  the  moon's 
equator,  which  should  be  zero  for  the 
maximum  of  electric  power.  This 
exhibition  of  force  apparently  had 
occurred  from  the  earliest  times  as 
often  as  the  sun  neared  the  nadir.  A 
long  time  ago  it  had  caused  great 
agitation  of  the  sea,  and  resolved  into 
its  elementary  gases  great  quantities 
of  water,  which  injuriously  affected 
the  air ;  but  a  lunar  Franklin  —  cen- 
turies before  the  birth  of  the  illustri- 
ous Bostonian,  —  pointed  out  the 
remedy  in  a  huge  pillar,  properly  se- 
cured, which  was  sunk  into  the  sea  at 
this  point,  and  actually  succeeded  in 
transmitting  the  dangerous  enemy 
direct  to  upper  air.  From  the  little 
island  formed  by  the  summit  of  this 
pillar,  the  most  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning now  play ;  and  when  the  various 
conditions  are  most  fully  met,  the 
point  appears  the  base  of  a  column 
of  fire  shooting  high  up  into  the 
heavens,.and  forming  the  most  sublime 
spectacle  conceivable.  We,  of  course, 
derived  our  knowledge  of  this  from 
the  reports  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
much  fruitless  guess-work  did  we 
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expend  on  the  question,  whence  the 
force  to  accomplish  all  this  was  pro- 
duced, or  from  which  of  the  moon's 
motions  it  was  derived.  ButWenstock 
remarked,  that,  on  account  of  the  rare 
occurrence  of  the  more  striking  dis- 
plays, the  effect  of  the  whole,  if  act- 
ing as  a  check  upon  the  moon's  rota- 
tion, might  not  be  more  than  that  of 
the  tides  upon  the  earth,  which  may 
be  said  to  exist  only  in  theory,  since 
no  result  has  ever  been  actually  ob- 
served. May  not  this  action  be  con- 
nectedf  with  the  supposed  influence 
of  the  earth's  attraction  in  so  sway- 
ing the  great  pendulum  mass  of  the 
moon  as  to  equalize  its  periods  of  ro- 
tation and  revolution  ?  That  no  prac- 
tical use  had  been  made  of  this  profu- 
sion of  force  is  not  surprising ;  it  would 
seem  almost  as  feasible  to  utilize  the 
fires  of  Stromboli.  Nevertheless,  a  cer- 
tain person,  only  a  short  time  before 
our  arrival,  had  pointed  out  a  simple 
plan  by  which  almost  all  the  electric 
energy  could  be  converted  into  me- 
chanical force.  The  only  fault  to  be 
found  with  his  discovery  was,  that  the 
action  was  so  instantaneous  and  so 
powerful  that  it  was  difficult  to  ima- 
gine to  what  purpose  it  could  be  ap- 
plied. But  when  Wenstock  by  acci- 
dent heard  of  the  plan,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  could  suggest  an  appli- 
cation of  tbe  power  exactly  suited' 
to  its  characteristics;  viz.,  that  it 
should  be  used  to  project  us  from  the 
moon's  surface  back  to  earth.  He  ac- 
cordingly obtained  an  interview  with 
tin-  inventor,  and  together  they  ac- 
complished their  purpose.  It  was 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  find  at 
what  time  an  opportunity  for  the  trial 
would  occur ;  and  this  Wenstock  soon 
determined  by  calculation.  Much  to 
our  regret,  it  appeared  that  the  only 
such  occasion  which  would  take  place 
within  a  long  period,  would  be  due  so 


soon,  that  it  would  leave  us  scarcely 
any  time  for  the  explorations  and  dis- 
coveries we  were  longing  to  make. 
Clitus,  especially,  who  was  studying 
the  zoology  and  geology  of  the  region 
with  intense  interest,  and  was  finding 
new  wonders  and  new  analogies  day 
by  day,  at  first  declared  himself  posi- 
tively unwilling  to  give  them  up. 
Wenstock  replied,  that  this  mode  of 
return  seemed  the  only  feasible  one. 
since  the  fly-wheel  method,  —  for  va- 
rious reasons  unforeseen,  —  was  en- 
tirely unsuited  to  our  present  circum- 
stances ;  and  at  length  persuaded 
him,  though  reluctant,  to  abandon 
his  projected  explorations,  and  con- 
sent to 'a  speedy  return.  We  then 
separated,  each  departing  to  his  spe- 
cial branch  of  study,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  make  the  most  of  the 
short  time  remaining. 

Meanwhile,  our  return-globe  was 
fashioned  by  crowds  of  little  work- 
men, all  ignorant  of  its  intended  use ; 
for  Wenstock  had  assigned  a  false 
purpose  for  its  construction,  and,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  entire  management 
of  the  affair,  was  arranging  it  to  suit 
our  needs.  Had  any  beside  ourselves 
been  aware  of  our  intention,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  they  would  have 
consented  to  carry  it  out  But,  as  the 
work  progressed,  the  thought  of  re- 
turn, at  first  so  distasteful,  grew  more 
and  more  pleasant  to  us  who  were  en- 
gaged in  preparing  for  it ;  that  is, 
Elsie,  Wenstock,  and  myself.  To  Cli- 
tus, however,  and  his  wife,  it  was  ap- 
parently less  and  less  so,  when  they 
saw  in  how  unfinished  a  state  their 
discoveries  must  be  left. 

At  length  the  last  day  came ;  and, 
on  the  following  midnight,  we  were  to 
drjart.  The  two  "explorers,"  ;i 
had  come  to  call  them,  being  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  opportunity,  were 
out  in  different  directions  prosecut- 
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ing  their  respective  labors.  But  this 
eagerness  for  knowledge,  on  the  part 
of  the  lady  at  least,  was  too  strong 
for  her  prudence ;  for  she  was  yet 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
village,  when  the  periodic  rains  set 
in,  and  poured  in  torrents.  The 
drenching  and  consequent  chill  which 
she  experienced  brought  on,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  her  husband,  a  vio- 
lent fever.  When  at  length  she  was 
restored  from  delirium,  and  appeared 
to  be  past  danger,  her  strength  was 
so  reduced  that  we  saw  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  accompany  us. 
On  consultation,  however,  we  decided 
it  not  best  to  abandon  our  intention ; 
so,  leaving  only  her  husband  with  her, 
the  remainder  of  the  party,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  gathered  with  sad 
hearts  in  the  hollow  globe.  Soon  fol- 
lowed the  blinding  flash ;  and  we  knew 
we  were  again  on  our  way  through 
space.  The  joy  with  which  we  again 
looked  upon  our  mother  earth,  our  ap- 
prehension as  we  neared  it  that  the 
ocean  would  receive  and  bury  both 
ourselves  and  all  the  fruits  of  our 
journey,  our  happy  release  from  this 
fear,  and  arrival  on  terra  firma  near 


the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  passage 
home  kindly  procured  for  us  by  the 
American  consul  at  Alexandria,  all 
these  my  reader  can  easily  imagine ; 
and  I  will  not  weary  him  with  a  de- 
scription. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  our  whole 
collection  of  curious  and  wonder- 
ful things  has  been  brought  safely 
home ;  and,  as  it  consists  mainly  of 
selections  made  by  Clitus  just  before 
our  departure,  from  his  own  and  his 
wife's  well-filled  cabinets,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  interest  a^id  im- 
portance to  the  scientific  world. 
The  specimens  of  living  animals  and 
plants,  skeletons,  and  pressed  flowers 
and  leaves,  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  our 
country,  who  will  doubtless  soon  re- 
port on  the  striking  diversities  and 
analogies  they  suggest. 

If  the  remainder  of  our  party  shall 
live  to  the  next  opportunity  of  return, 
and  shall  accomplish  it  successfully, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  hidden 
hemisphere  of  the  moon  will  be  as 
completely  and  accurately  known  to 
our  naturalists  as  the  visible  surface 
is  to  our  astronomers. 


EVELYN. 

BY   LULU   GRAY   NOBLE. 

EVELYN  opened  the  lattice-light, 
Leaning  out  in  the  morning  bright. 

Over,  and  over,  and  over  her  head, 
Clambered  the  roses,  white  and  red, 


Rippling  wide  o'er  the  meadows  still, 
Drifting  high  on  the  purple  hill, 
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Foaming  great  waves  in  garden  bowers,  — 
A  sea  of  beauty,  whose  drops  were  flowers. 

Every  bird  had  a  note  he  knew, 

And  some  glad  errand  whereon  he  flew, 

Trailing  song,  as  a  star  trails  light, 
Shooting  afar  in  the  heaven  of  night 

And  soft  the  infinite  undertone 
Of  a  million  tiny  trumpets  blown 

Wherever  the  green  leaves  glittered  and  glanced, 
Wherever  the  feet  of  waters  danced ; 

And  little  creatures,  wonderful  things, 
On  curious  feet  or  gossamer  wings, 

Sported  as  their  brief  span  were  to  run 
Through  all  the  summers  of  the  sun. 

Evelyn  leaned  in  her  loveliness, 
Thrilling  to  the  young  day's  caress. 

New  color  she  was  to  the  red  rose-vine, 
And  brightness  new  to  the  gold  sunshine, 

As  all  the  soul  of  the  summer  morn, 
All  the  gladness  of  things  new-born, 

Chanted  from  bough  and  bladed  grass, 
Into  her  pulses  seemed  to  pass. 

And  ever  her  blue  eyes  wandered  on, 
Where  the  river  ran  to  meet  the  sun, 

Rolling  a  roadway  of  liquid  light 
To  mark  the  roadway  hid  from  sight, 

Smothered  out  of  sight  under  wild-berry  bloom, 
Riot  branches  and  reedy  broom. 

"  He  comes  no  more,"  she  softly  sighed, 
"  Bowing  up  on  the  river-tide,  — 
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My  lover  whom  I  have  answered  nay ; 
A  better  word  he  should  have  to-day,  — 

A  better  word ;  while  the  glad  brooks  leap, 
And  the  sunbeams  under  the  cedars  creep, 

Shall  the  frost  of  fear  and  the  winter  of  pride 
Only  my  heart  from  its  summer  hide  ? 

For  heaven  it  knoweth  how  this  may  be  ; 
But  all  my  lovers  are  naught  to  me, 

Save  only  this  one,  whom  men  call  poor, 
Since  in  heart  and  head  are  his  only  store. 

Ah,  heaven,  it  knoweth  how  this  may  be ; 
But  richest  of  all  he  seems  to  me,  — 

So  rich  that  life's  wordless  want  and  fear 
Trouble  no  more  when  he  is  near. 

Builded  as  with  a  fortress-tower", 
Purple-bannered,  —  a  royal  power 

'Gainst  all  the  foes  Fate  can  command, 
Seemeth  my  life  in  his  love  to  stand. 

0  heart  disquiet  with  foolish  care ! 

Shalt  thou  longer  mind  what  the  morrows  bear  ? 

0  spirit  of  Morn !  who  dost  launch  the  day 
With  a  glory  of  beauty,  to  end  as  it  may, 

Shall  my  morning  of  Youth  not  venture  so, 
While  heavenly  sweet  the  sweet  winds  blow  ? 

Ere  June  her  wasted  torch  doth  turn, 
Ere  faint  in  its  fading  life's  beauty  burn, 

Let  me  go  with  him,  my  one  true  lover, 
By  whatever  way  his  fates  discover ! 

Bright  morning-land,  where  a  man  may  grow 
To  his  place,  whether  Fortune  be  friend  or  foe, 
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Thou  wilt  crown  my  love  one  day  to  his  worth ; 
Ah !  let  me  crown  him  in  years  of  dearth ! " 


And  Evelyn,  softly  musing,  turned ; 

In  her  cheek  the  red  rose  blushed  and  burned, 

As  she  glided  down  to  the  door,  flung  wide, 
Where  her  steed  awaited  her  morning  ride. 

A  moment  her  bridle-rein  she  drew, 

As  she  passed  the  proud  old  gateway  through ; 

Again  in  her  fair  cheek  flushed  the  rose, 
Nathless,  the  river-road  she  chose. 

There  under,  and  under,  and  under  the  leaves, 
And  under  the  clear  sky's  azure  eaves, 

She  rode  along,  in  shade  and  shine, 
The  daughter  of  that  June  day  divine. 

Fainter  her  palfrey's  pacing  feet 
Fell,  as  they  neared  one  still  retreat ; 

A  boat  moored  high  in  a  reedy  nook, 
Where  a  student  pondered  a  weary  book; 

But  the  book  fell  down,  as  his  quick  heart  heard ; 
And  wild  and  wilder  its  pulses  stirred ; 

For  the  lady  smiled  like  the  sweet  June  heaven, 
And  the  lover  knew  what  love's  grace  had  given. 
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SORRENTO     DAYS. 


I.  —  OUTLINES. 


BY  CHARLES  D.  WARNER. 


THE  day  came  when  we  tired  of  the 
brilliancy  and  din  of  Naples,  most 
noisy  of  cities.  Neapolis,  or  Parthe- 
nope,  as  is  well  known,  was  founded  by 
Parthenope,  a  siren  who  was  cast 
ashore  there.  Her  descendants  still 
live  here ;  and  we  have  become  a  lit- 
tle weary  of  their  inherited  musical 
ability  :  they  have  learned  to  play  up- 
on many  new  instruments,  with  which 
they  keep  us  awake  late  at  night,  and 
arouse  us  early  in  the  morning.  One 
of  them  is  always  there  under  the  win- 
dow, where  the  moonlight  will  strike 
him,  or  the  early  dawn  will  light  up 
his  love-worn  visage,  strumming  the 
guitar  with  his  horny  thumb,  and  wail- 
ing through  his  nose  as  if  his  throat 
was  full  of  sea-weed.  He  is  as  inex- 
haustible as  Vesuvius.  We  shall  have 
to  flee,  or  stop  our  ears  with  wax,  like 
the  sailors  of  Ulysses. 

The  day  came  when  we  had  checked 
off  the  Posilipo,  and  the  Grotto,  Poz- 
zuoli,  Baise,  Cape  Misenum,  the  Mu- 
seum, Vesuvius',  Pompeii,  Herculane- 
um,  the  moderns  buried  at  the  Cara- 
po  Santo ;  and  we  said,  let  us  go  and 
lie  in  the  sun  at  Sorrento.  But  first 
let  us  settle  our  geography. 

The  Bay  of  Naples,  painted  and 
sung  forever,  but  never  adequately, 
must  consent  to  be  here  described  as 
essentially  a  parallelogram,  with  an 
opening  towards  the  south-west.  The 
north-east  side  of  this,  with  Naples  in 
the  right-hand  corner,  looking  sea- 
ward, and  Castellamare  in  the  left- 
hand  corner,  at  a  distance  of  some 
fourteen  miles,  is  a  vast  rich  plain, 
fringed  on  the  shore  with  towns,  and 


covered  with  white  houses  and  gar- 
dens. Out  of  this  rises  the  isolated 
bulk  of  Vesuvius.  This  growing  moun- 
tain is  manufactured  exactly  like  an 
ant-hill. 

The  north-west  side  of  the  bay, 
keeping  a  general  westerly  direction, 
is  very  uneven,  with  headlands,  deep 
bays,  and  outlying  islands.  First 
comes  the  promontory  of  Posilipo, 
pierced  by  two  tunnels,  partly  natural 
and  partly  Greek  and  Roman  work, 
above  the  entrance  of  one  of  which  is 
the  tomb  of  Virgil,  let  us  believe ; 
then  a  beautiful  bay,  the  shore  of 
which  is  incrusted  with  classic  ruins. 
On  this  bay  stands  Pozzuoli,  the  an- 
cient Puteoli  where  St.  Paul  landed 
one  May  day,  and  doubtless  walked 
up  this  famed  road  which  leads  direct 
to  Rome.  At  the  entrance,  near  the 
head  of  Posilipo,  is  the  volcanic  island 
of  "  shining  Nisida,"  to  which  Brutus 
retired  after  the  assassination  of  Cae- 
sar, and  where  he  bade  Portia  good- 
by  before  he  departed  for  Greece  and 
Philippi ;  the  favorite  villa  of  Cicero, 
where  he  wrote  many  of  his  letters  to 
Athens,  looked  on  it.  Baise,  epitome 
of  the  luxury  and  profligacy,  of  the 
splendor  and  crime,  of  the  most  sen- 
sual years  of  the  Roman  empire,  spread 
there  its  temples,  palaces,  and  pleasure- 
gardens,  which  crowded  the  low  slopes, 
and  extended  over  the  water;  and 
yonder  is  Cape  Misenum,  which  shel- 
tered the  great  fleets  of  Rome. 

This  region,  which  is  still  shaky 
from  fires  bubbling  under  the  thin 
crust,  through  which  here  and  there 
the  sulphurous  vapor  breaks  out,  is 
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one  of  the  most  sacred  in  the  ancient 
world.  Here  are  the  Lucerne  Lake, 
the  Elysian  Fields,  the  cave  of  the 
Cumean  Sibyl,  and  the  Lake  Avernus. 
This  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions 
was  frozen  over  the  day  I  saw  it ;  so 
that  the  profane  prophecy  of  skating 
on  the  bottomless  pit  might  have  been 
realized.  The  islands  of  Procida  and 
Ischia  continue  and  complete  this  side 
of  the  bay,  which  is  about  twenty 
miles  long  as  the  boat  sails. 

At  Castellamare  the  shore  makes  a 
sharp  bend,  and  runs  south-west  along 
the  side  of  the  Sorrentine  Promontory. 
This  promontory  is  a  high,  rocky,  di- 
versified ridge,  which  extends  out  be- 
tween the  bays  of  Naples  and  Salerno, 
with  its  short  and  precipitous  slope 
towards  the  latter.  Below  Castella- 
mare, the  mountain  range  of  the  Great 
St.  Angelo  (an  offshoot  of  the  Ap- 
peuines)  runs  across  the  peninsula,  and 
cuts  off  that  portion  of  it  which  we 
have  to  consider.  The  most  conspic- 
uous of  the  three  parts  of  this 
short  range  is  over  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  feet  above  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  the  highest  land  on  it. 
From  Great  St.  Angelo  to  the  point, 
the  Punta  di  Campanella,  it  is  perhaps 
twelve  miles  by  balloon,  but  twenty 
by  any  other  conveyance.  Three 
miles  off  this  point  lies  Capri. 

This  promontory  has  a  backbone  of 
rocky  ledges  and  hills  ;  but  it  has,  at 
intervals,  transverse  ledges  and  ridges, 
and  deep  valleys  and  chains  cutting 
in  from  either  side,  so  that  it  is  not 
very  passable  in  any  direction.  These 
little  valleys  and  bays  are  warm  nooks 
for  the  olive  and  the  orange ;  and  all 
the  precipices  and  sunny  slopes  are 
terraced  nearly  to  the  top.  This  pro- 
montory of  rocks  is  far  from  being 
barren. 

From  Castellamare,  driving  along 
a  winding  rock-cut  road  by  the  bay,  — 


one  of  the  most  charming  in  Southern 
Italy,  —  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  we 
reach  the  Punta  di  Scutolo.  This 
point,  and  the  opposite  headland,  the 
Capo  di  Sorrento,  enclose  the  Piano  di 
•Sorrento,  an  irregular  plain,  three 
miles  long,  encircled  by  limestone  hills, 
which  protect  it  from  the  east  and 
south  winds.  In  this  amphitheatre  it 
lies,  a  mass  of  green  foliage  and  white 
villages,  fronting  Naples  and  Vesuvius. 

If  Nature  first  scooped  out  this  nook 
level  with  the  sea,  and  then  filled  it 
up  to  a  depth  of  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  with  volcanic  tufa,  form- 
ing a  precipice  of  that  height  along 
the  shore,  I  can  understand  how  the 
present  state  of  things  came  about. 

This  plain  is  not  all  level,  however. 
Decided  spurs  push  down  Into  it  from 
the  hills ;  and  great  chasms,  deep,  rag- 
ged, impassable,  split  in  the  tufa,  ex- 
tend up  into  it  from  the  sea.  At  in- 
tervals, at  the  openings  of  these  ra- 
vines, are  little  marinas,  where  the 
fishermen  have  their  huts,  and  where 
their  boats  land.  Little  villages,  sepa- 
rate from  the  world,  abound  on  these 
marinas.  The  warm  volcanic  soil  of 
the  sheltered  plain  makes  it  a  par- 
adise of  fruits  and  flowers. 

Sorrento,  ancient  and  romantic  city, 
lies  at  the  south-west  end  of  this  plain, 
built  along  the  sheer  sea  precipice, 
and  running  back  to  the  hills; — a  city 
of  such  narrow  streets,  high  walls,  and 
luxuriant  groves,  that  it  can  only  be 
seen  from  the  heights  adjacent.  The 
ancient  boundary  of  the  city  proper 
was  the  famous  ravine  on  the  east  side, 
a  similar  ravine  on  the  south,  which 
met  it  at  right  angles,  and  was  supple- 
mented by  a  high  Roman  wall,  and 
the  same  wall  continued  on  the  west 
to  the  sea.  The  growing  town  has 
pushed  away  the  wall  on  the  wesUide ; 
but  that  on  the  south  yet  stands  as 
good  as  when  the  Romans  made  it. 
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There  is  a  little  attempt  at  a  mall, 
with  double  rows  of  trees,  under  that 
wall,  where  lovers  walk,  and  ragged, 
handsome  urchins  play  the  exciting 
game  of  fives,  or  sit  in  the  dirt,  gam- 
bling with  cards  for  the  Sorrento 
currency.  I  do  not  know  what  sin  it 
may  be  to  gamble  for  a  bit  of  printed 
paper  which  has  the  value  of  one 
sou. 

The  great  ravine,  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  long,  the  ancient  boundary 
which  now  cuts  the  town  in  two,  is 
bridged  where  the  main  street,  the 
Corso,  crosses,  the  bridge  resting  on 
old  Roman  substructions,  as  every 
thing  else  about  here  does.  This  ra- 
vine, always  invested  with  mystery, 


is  the  theme  of  no  end  of  poetry  and 
legend.  Demons  inhabit  it.  Here 
and  there,  in  its  perpendicular  sides, 
steps  have  been  cut  for.  descent. 
Vines  and  lichens  grow  on  the  walls ; 
in  one  place,  at  the  bottom,  an  orange- 
grove  has  taken  root.  There  is  even  a 
mill  down  there,  wfyere  there  is  breadth 
enough  for  a  building ;  and*,  altogether, 
the  ravine  is  not  so  delivered  over  to 
the  power  of  darkness  as  it  used  to  be. 
It  is  still  damp  and  slimy,  it  is  true ; 
but,  from  above,  it  is  always  beautiful ; 
with  its  luxuriant  growth  of  vines, 
and  at  twilight  mysterious.  I  like 
as  well,  however,  to  look  into  its  en- 
trance from  the  little  marina,  where 
the  old  fish-wives  are  weaving  nets. 


LOOKING   ACROSS    THE    WAR-GULF. 
NO.  II.  —  THE  GIANT  WRONG. 


BY   ROBERT   DALE   OWEN. 

;  Over  the   entire  surface  of  the  globe,  the  races  who  compel  others  to  labor,  without  laboring 
themselves,  fall  to  decay."— COCHIN. 


THE  introduction  into  our  hemi- 
sphere of  a  terrible  element  of  social 
demoralization  was  almost  coeval 
with  its  discovery  by  Europeans.  It 
was  in  October,  of  the  year  1492,  that 
Columbus  first  landed ;  and  it  was 
just  eight  years  afterwards,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1500,  that  Francis 
de  Bovadilla  was  guilty  of  two  out- 
rages :  —  one,  the  sending  home,  in 
chains,  of  the  great  discoverer;  the 
other,  the  reducing  to  bondage  of  the 
gentle  islanders  whose  fair  land  he 
had  discovered.  Bovadilla  "granted 
liberal  donations  of  Indians  to  all  who 
applied  for  them."1 

1  HERRERA:  General  History  of  the  Vast 
Continent  and  Islands  of  America  (Stevens's 
translation).  London,  1725,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 


The  first  year  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury saw  introduced  into  America  that 
baneful  system,  abhorrent  to  Christian 
civilization,  which  was  to  spread  and 
gather  numbers  and  strength  and  in- 
fluence, until,  after  more  than  three 
centuries  and  a  half  of  evil  growth, 
it  was  to  bring  a  million  of  com- 
batants into  the  field,  to  sacrifice  in 
battle  more  than  half  a  million  of 
lives,  and  to  squander  thousands  of 
millions  of  treasure. 

There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  history 
so  replete  with  horrors  as  that  which 
records  the  inception  of  slavery  in 
this  hemisphere.  That  inexorable 
crime  caused,  in  an  incredibly  short 
period,  the  extinction  of  a  race,  —  a 
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race  whom  all  the  historians  of  that 
day  represent  as  the  most  kind  and 
inoffensive  and  hospitable  of  mankind. 
Columbus  had  been  disgraced,  because 
he  had  failed  to  send  home  a  suffi- 
ciency of  gold  ;  his  successors  resolved 
to  escape  that  imputation.  The  mines 
had  to  be  worked  ;  and  the  forced 
labor  of  the  feeble  natives  was  em- 
ployed to  work  them. 

After  a  time,  royal  sanction  was 
obtained  for  the  act.  Isabella,  just, 
if  severe,  who  had  issued  orders  that 
the  Indians  should  be  free  from  servi- 
tude and  molestation,1  died  in  1504  ; 
ami,  in  1511,  Ferdinand  issued  a  de- 
cree of  his  privy  council,  declaring  that, 
after  "mature  consideration  of  the 
A{M)stolic  Bull,  and  other  titles  by 
which  the  crown  of  Castile  claimed 
the  right  of  its  possessions  in  the 
New  World,  the  servitude  of  the 
Indians  was  warranted  both  bj  the 
laws  of  God  and  man."  * 

Thus  was  legalized  that  system  of 
rcpartimientoSj  under  which  there 
had  been  previously  assigned  to  each 
Spaniard,  by  an  order  on  some 
Cacique,  a  certain  number  of  natives, 
who  were  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Catholic  faith.  What  tho  character 
of  their  masters  and  teachers  was 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that 
Columbus  himself,  misled  by  his  ea- 
gerness to  people  the  continent  he 
had  discovered,  had  recommended  the 
transportation  to  Hispaniola  of  male- 
factors convicted  of  the  less-atrocious 
s.  "  The  prisons  of  Spain,"  says 
Robertson,  "were  drained  to  collect 
members  for  the  intended  colony."  * 

1   Ovando  "  was  particularly  charged  by  the 

•  in"-:,  tli.it  all  tii,-  iiuliaimof  Hispaniola  should  be 
fr.  •••  fn.m  ciTvitiide,  and  that  none  should  molest 

tin-Ill."  —  IlKKRERA  :  VOl.  i.  p.  247. 

»  UOKI.I:I>..N  .  History  of  America,  vol.  I. 
p  .107.  This  decree  was  passed  against  the  pro- 
tent  of  the  Dominican  order,  the  abolltlonisU  of 


'ROBERTSON:  vol  1.  pp.  192,  193.  —  HJERBERA  : 
dec.  1.,  lib.  ill.  o.  2. 


We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  the 
fate  of  the  helpless  wretches  confided 
to  such  hands.  Intolerable  labor  of 
all  kinds — so  history  informs  us  — 
was  extorted  by  the  lash.  If  the  na- 
tives, fleeing  from  this  barbarous  co- 
ercion, took  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
they  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts, 
inhumanly  scourged,  and  loaded  with 
chains  to  prevent  a  second  escape. 
Las  Casas'  terrible  story  is  full  of 
such  horrors,  witnessed  by  himself. 
"  I  have  found,"  says  he,  "  many  dead 
in  tke  road ;  others  gasping  under  the 
trees ;  and  others  again,  in  the  pangs 
of  death,  crying, '  Hunger,  hunger!'"  * 
Robertson  tells  us,  "  The  original  in- 
habitants, on  whose  labor  the 
Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  depended  for 
their  prosperity,  and  even  for  their  ex- 
istence, wasted  so  fast,  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  race  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  When  Columbus  discov- 
ered Hispaniola,  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  was  computed  to  be  at 
least  a  million.  They  were  reduced 
to  sixteen  thousand  in  fifteen  years."2 

This  was  in  1507.  Scarcely  half  a 
generation  had  elapsed  since  Europe- 
ans found  these  people  weak  and  ig- 
norant indeed,  but  simple,  cheerful, 
and  happy.  In  that  brief  period,  so 
atrocious  had  been  the  cruelty  of  their 
treatment,  that  ninety-four  out  of 
every  hundred  of  their  victims  sank 
and  perished  under  it 

But  the  picture,  in  all  its  blackness, 
is  not  yet  filled  up.  The  deaths  had 
increased  with  such  fearful  rapidity, 
that  the  common  operations  of  life 
were  arrested.  The  dead  laborers  had 


»  LAB  CASAS  :  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  II.  cap.  14.  Ms. 
quoted  by  Irving. 

1  ROBEHTHON  :  History  of  America,  vol.  i. 
p.  202.  It  is  from  Herrcra,  the  most  correct  and 
Intelligent  of  the  Spanish  historians  of  that  period, 
that  Robertson's  calculation  is  taken.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  dl«credlt  it.  Other  historians 
estimate  the  number  of  original  inhabitants  as 
much  higher.  Benioni  puts  it  at  two  millions. 
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to  be  replaced  by  fresh  victims.  And 
then  it  was  that,  as  the  culmination 
of  enormities  that  have  left  an  indeli- 
ble stain  on  the  Spanish  name,  an  ex- 
pedient was  resorted  to,  probably  by 
Ovando,  into  the  conception  of  which 
there  entered  not  inhuman  barbarity 
alone,  but  treachery  and  blasphemy 
also. 

"The  king  (Ferdinand)  was  ad- 
vised, that,  the  Lucayo  Islands x  being 
full  of  people,  it  would  be  convenient 
to  carry  them  over  to  Hispaniola,  that 
they  might  be  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  civilized ; "  and  to 
this  he  assented.  "  The  Spaniards, 
who  went  in  the  first  ships,  told  those 
people  that  they  came  from  Hispani- 
ola, where  the  souls  of  their  parents, 
kindred,  and  friends  lived  at  their 
ease ;  and,  if  they  would  go  see  them, 
they  should  be  carried  over  in  these 
ships,  —  for  it  is  certain  that  the  In- 
dian nations  believed  that  the  soul 
is  immortal,  and  that,  when  the  body 
was  dead,  it  went  to  certain  places  of 
delight,  where  it  wanted  for  nothing 
that  might  give  it  satisfaction."  2 

By  this  artifice,  forty  thousand  of 
these  simple  people  were  decoyed  into 
Hispaniola,  raising  the  population  to 
one  hundred  thousand.  But  the  work 
of  human  destruction  went  on.  Nine 
years  later,  to  wit,  in  1517,  Koderigo 
Albuquerque,  being  appointed  princi- 
pal officer  to  distribute  the  reparti- 
mientos,  caused  an  enumeration  of  the 
Indians  to  be  made ;  and  the  number 
was  found  to  be  fourteen  thousand. 
Six-sevenths  had  perished  in  nine 
years.  The  survivors  were  put  up  for 
sale  in  different  lots.  The  secrets  of 
their  prison-house  what  tongue  can 
ever  reveal  ? 

The  head  cannot  realize,  the  ima- 
gination shrinks  from  conceiving,  the 

1  Now  the  Bahama  Islands. 

2  HERBERA  :  vol.  1.  p.  325. 


atrocious  barbarities  to  which  such  a 
system  must  have  given  birth,  ere 
a  race  of  men  could  have  perished  in  a 
single  generation  before  it, — a  terrible 
attestation  to  the  immeasurable  suffer- 
ings that  may  result  from  a  single 
great  crime. 

Well  has  De  Tocqueville  said, 
"  There  is  one  calamity  which  pene- 
trated furtively  into  the  world,  and 
.  which  was  at  first  scarcely  distinguish- 
able amidst  the  ordinary  abuses  of 
power ;  it  originated  with  an  individ- 
ual whose  name  history  has  not  pre- 
served ;  it  was  wafted,  like  some  ac- 
cursed germ,  upon  a  portion  of  the 
soil ;  but  it  afterwards  nurtured  itself, 
grew  without  effort,  and  spread  natur- 
ally with  the  society  to  which  it  be- 
longed. This  calamity  is  slavery. 
Christianity  suppressed  slavery;  but 
the  Christians  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury re-established  it,  as  an  exception, 
indeed,  to  their  social  system,  and  re- 
stricted to  one  of  the  races  of  man- 
kind." * 

That  another  race  was  not  pubjected 
to  it,  that  the  Indians  of  Hispaniola, 
and  of  the  adjacent  islands  escaped 
perpetual  servitude,  is  due  not  to  the 
forbearance  of  their  oppressors,  but  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  death,  the  great 
liberator. 

SUBSTITUTION  OF  THE   AFRICAN  FOB 
THE    INDIAN. 

An  incident  to  which  is  popularly 
ascribed  the  first  substitution  of  the 
African  negro  for  the  native  of  His- 
paniola, the  first  introduction,  then, 
on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  that 
race  who  were  to  be  thenceforth  for 
centuries  branded  with  the  mark  of 
Cain,  may  teach  us  how  humanity,  in 
her  aberrations,  sometimes  with  the 
best  intentions  aids  in  laying  broad 

i  DE  TOCQUEVIIXE  :  Democracy  in  America 
(Cambridge  edition,  1862),  vol.  i.  p.  457. 
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the   foundations    of    misery   and  of 
crime. 

Bartolomeo  de  Las  Casas,  a  Domini- 
can monk,  had  accompanied  Columbus 
on  his  second  voyage.  He  was  a  man 
of  eminent  benevolence,  and  quick 
sensibilities  ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
down-trodden  Indians  made  upon  him 
a  profound  impression.  After  spend- 
ing many  years  in  Hispaniola  in  fruit- 
less efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  natives,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  procured  the  appointment  of  three 
superintendents  of  the  colonies,  to 
whom  he  himself  was  joined,  with  the 
well-earned  title  of  '•  Protector  of  the 
iLdians."  The  mission,  however,  was 
of  small  avail,  the  Spaniards  of  His- 
paniola opposing  every  obstacle.  Find- 
ing no  countenance  on  the  Island, 


where  he  arrived  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Xiinenes,  and  found  Charles 
V.  successor  of  Ferdinand. 

Then  it  was,  after  a  vain  endeavor 
to  procure  the  freedom  of  the  aborigi- 
nes, that  Las  Casas,  thinking  that  a 
hardier  race  than  they  would  suffer 
less  as  slaves,1  recommended  to  Xi- 
menes  the  policy  of  supplying  the  la- 
bor-market of  Hispaniola  with  negroes 
from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on 
the  African  coast. 

This,  though  affirmed  by  Robert- 
son,2 following  Hen-era,  is  denied  by 
several  modern  authors  of  repute.* 


Ilorrera  (dee.  I.  lib.  ix.  c.  6)  affirm*  that  one 
was  considered  equal,  as  laborer,  to  (bur  In- 
diana. 

5IIOBERTHO*:  Hist,  of  America,  vol.  I.  p 
321.  The  censure  conveyed  in  the  words  of  this 
author  when  he  says  of  LasCaaas,"  In  the  warmth 
of  his  zeal  to  save  the  aborigines  from  the  yoke,  ho 
pronounced  it  to  be  lawful  and  expedient  to  impose 
one  still  heavier  on  the  Africans »» is,  when  given 
thus  without  explanation,  too  harsh  a  judgment  of 
a  good  man. 

»  DoeHnger  (Hist.  Bool.  vol.  lii.  sec.  IfO,  p.  887) 
makes  an  argument,  with  evidence  adduced,  in 
proof  that  the  imputation  is  unjust.  Cochin  also 
discredits  the  charge.  —  V Abolition  de  P&ciav- 
age,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 


But  the  simple  fact  that  Las  Casas  did 
make  such  a  proposal,  though  not  un- 
til after  a  certain  number  of  African 
slaves  had  been  imported  into  the 
New  World,  is  beyond  denial ;  for  it 
has  been  stated,  and  nobly  atoned  for, 
so  far  as  frank  acknowledgment  of  er- 
ror can  atone,  by  Las  Casas  himself, 
writing  his  own  history,  shortly  before 
his  death,  in  that  retirement  to  which, 
after  years  of  fruitless  exertion  in  be- 
half of  the  suffering  natives,  he  betook 
himself.  These,  literally  translated, 
are  his  words,  — 

"  This  advice,  that  license  be  given 
to  bring  negro  slaves  to  these  lands, 
the  ecclesiastic  Casas  first  gave,  not 
taking  note  of  the  injustice  with 
which  the  Portuguese  seize  them  and 
make  them  slaves,  which  advice, 
after  he  had  reflected  on  the  matter, 
he  would  not  have  given  for  all  he 
possessed  in  the  world ;  for  he  always 
held  that  they  were  made  slaves  un- 
justly and  tyrannically,  seeing  that 
the  same  rule  applies  in  their  case  as 
in  that  of  the  Indians."  * 

Xiinenes,  whether  actuated  by 
policy  or  humanity,  declined  the  offer, 
dying  shortly  after.  Las  Casas  re- 
newed the  proposal  after  Ximenes' 
death,  to  the  ministers  of  Charles,  by 
whom  it  was  more  favorably  received. 
And  the  officers  of  "  The  India  House 
of  Seville  "  having  recommended  four 
thousand  as  the  proper  number  to  be 
sent,*  the  young  king  acted  upon  the 

1  "  Este  aviso  de  quo  se  dlese  licenria  para 
traer  esclavos  negro*  i  e*tas  ticrras.  d!6  primero 
el  clerigo  Casas.  no  advlrtiendo  la  injusticia  con 
quc  los  Portugueses  los  toman  y  bacon  esclavos ; 
el  qual  despnes  de  que  cayd  en  olio  no  lo  dlcra  por 
quanto  habia  en  el  mundo.  Porque  siempre  los 
tuvo  por  Injnsta  y  tiranlcamente  hechos  esclavos : 
porque  la  mlsma  raron  e*  de  ellos  que  de  los 
Indies."—  LA§  CASAB,  Hint,  de  las  Indas,  lib.  III., 
torn.  il.  cap.  101.  Las  Casas  here  speaks  of  him* 
•elf  in  the  third  person. 

*  "  The  suggestion  of  Las  Casaa  was  approved 
by  the  chancellor  and  by  Adrian,  the  colleague  of 
the  late  cardinal  (Ximenes);  and,  Indeed,  it  Is 
probable  that  there  was  hardly  a  man  of  that  time 
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recommendation,  granting,  according 
to  the  monopoly-favoring  policy  of 
that  age,  to  one  of  his  Flemish  favor- 
ites a  patent  for  the  importation  into 
the  colony  of  four  thousand  negro 
slaves.  That  patent  was  sold  to  a 
company  of  Genoese  merchants,  who, 
about  the  year  1517,  carried  it  into 
effect. 

This,  as  regards  America,  was  the 
germ  of  a  traffic,  the  foulest  blot  on 
the  history  of  Christendom  ;  a  traffic 
carried  on  in  defiance  of  law,  human 
and  divine,  to  exempt  from  labor  one 
race  of  men  at  the  expense  of  another ; 
a  traffic  that  brought  upon  the  Amer- 
ican hemisphere  a  moral  curse  worse 
than  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  and 
which,  as  to  every  nation  that  persists 
in  it,  must  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to 
national  ruin. 


NUMBER    OF    SLAVES    SHIPPED    FROM 
AFRICA. 

The  asientos  (treaties  or  contracts 
of  the  Spanish  Government  for  the 
supply  of  its  American  colonies  with 
slaves),  commencing  in  1517,  were  oc- 
casionally granted  throughout  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  multiplied  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth.  The 
character  of  these  treaties  for  the  de- 
livery of  human  beings  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  some  of  the  terms  used 
in  wording  them.  An  asiento  was 
granted,  in  1696,  to  the  Portuguese 
Guinea  Company,  by  which  that 
company  bound  itself  to  deliver  to 
Spain,  in  her  trans- Atlantic  colonies, 


who  would  have  seen  farther  than  the  excellent 
clerigo  did.  Las  Casas  was  asked  what  number 
of  negroes  would  suffice.  He  replied  that  he  did 
not  know;  upon  which  a  letter  was  sent  to  The 
I:if11a  House  of  Seville  to  ascertain  their  opinion 
a<  to  the  fit  number.  They  said  that  four  thousand 
wouid  at  present  suffice :  being  a  thousand  for  each 
of  the  islands,  Hispaniola,  San  Juan,  Cuba,  and 
Jamaica."—  Conquerors  of  the  New  World  and 
their  Bondsmen.  London,  1852. 


ten  thousand  tons  of  negroes?  In 
the  treaty  between  England  and 
Spain,  bearing  date  March  26,  1713, 
a  term  is  employed  such  as  venders 
of  broadcloth  or  calico  might  use. 
His  Britannic  Majesty  undertook  to 
introduce  into  Spanish  America  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  jrivces 
of  India,  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages.2 
These  various  treaties,  concluded  in 
the  name  of  the  most  holy  Trinity,8 
contained  not  a  single  provision  of 
any  kind  for  the  protection  from  out- 
rage of  the  human  merchandise 
therein  stipulated  to  be  delivered.4 

England,  the  first  to  abolish  sla- 
very, was,  previous  to  its  abolition,  the 
chief  offender.  Proof  is  found  in  her 
government's  documents.  One  of 
these,  a  voluminous  report  on  the 
slave-trade,  published  in  1788,  made 
to  the  king  by  the  lords  of  the  com- 
mittee of  council,6  revealing  in  dry 
detail  and  unimpassioned  language 
many  of  the  horrors  of  "  The  Middle 
Passage,"  6  supplies  also  several  esti- 


1  Dies   mil    toneladas  de   negros   is  the  ex- 
pression in  the  original.    The  text  can  be  found  in 
the  Cantillo  Collection,  p.  32. 

2  Piezas   de    Indias    are    the  words    In    the 
Spanish  text.  —  COCHIN  :  Abolition  de  I  'Esclavage, 
vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

s  "  El  nombre  del  santisima  Trinidad." 

*  After  enumerating  the  various  asientos  made 
by  Spain,  Cochin  says,  u  Dans  tous  ces  traites,  pas 
une  disposition,  pas  une  syllabe  destined  a  defendre 
ces  malheureux  centre  les  abus  et  les  souffrances." 
—  Work  cited,  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

8  A  ponderous  folio,  entitled  Report  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  appointed  for  the 
consideration  of  all  matters  relating  to  trade  and 
foreign  plantations,  submitting  to  His  Majesty's 
consideration  the  evidence  and  information  they 
have  collected  in  consequence  of  His  Majesty's. or- 
der in  council,  dated  February  11, 1788,  concerning 
the  present  state  of  the  trade  to  Africa,  and  par- 
ticularly the  trade  in  slaves;  and  concerning  the 
effects  and  consequences  of  this  trade,  as  well  in 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  as  to  the  general  com- 
merce of  this  kingdom." 

8  The  term  "  Middle  Passage  "  is  not  to  be  under 
stood  as  designating  the  trans-oceanic  route  to  the 
West  Indies  from  any  particular  portion  of  the 
slave-coast.  ^  Middle  Passage,  or  Mid  Passage, 
the  passage  of  a  slave-ship  from  Africa  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean."  —  Worcester's  Dictionary. 
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mates,  which  disclose  the  extent  of 
this  trade. 

There  can  be  no  safer  document 
than  this  whence  to  derive  informa- 
tion. The  lords  composing  the  com- 
mittee gave  the  slave-traders  ample 
opportunity  to  state  their  case,  both 
by  testimony  and  argument.  Three- 
fourths,  at  least,  of  the  witnesses  ex- 
amined were  slave-deafen,  or  captains 
of  slavers;  and,  throughout  the  re- 
port, there  is  a  scrupulous  abstinence 
from  all  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
slave-trade,  and  from  all  recommen- 
dation to  abolish  it. 

A  table  in  this  volume  exhibits  the 
annual  importation  of  slaves  from 
1702  to  1775  (both  inclusive)  into  a 
single  British  colony,  to  wit,  the  island 
of  Jamaica.  The  total  is  497,736; 
being  an  average  of  6.726  a  year.1 

Hut,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  we 
must  add  to  the  number  of  slaves  de- 
livered in  the  colonies  at  least  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
total  shipped  on  the  African  coast. 
This  will  bring  up  the  annual  average 
ej-ported  from  Africa  for  Jamaica  to 
8.407. 

Buxton,  one  of  the  most  reliable 
historians  of  the  slave-trade,  after 
supplying  elaborate  details  touching 
the  number  of  victims,  thus  sums  up 
the  total  for  1839,  the  year  iu  which 
he  wrote. 

"  I  limit  myself  to  the  facts  which 
I  have  established,  namely,  — 

That  there  are,  nt  the  present  time, 
annually  imported  into  Brazil  .  .  78,833 

That  the  annual  importations  into  Cu- 
ba amount  to ,  .  60,000 

That  there  have  been  captured     .    .       8,294 

And  I  assume  that  the  casualties 
amount  to 8,878 

Making  together 160,000" » 

>  Lord*  of  Council  Report.  Jamaica  appendix, 
P.irt  I.  Sheet  P.  The  pages  of  this  book  are  not 
numbered. 

«  THOMAS    POM-ELL    BLXTOW  :    The   African 
Slave  Trade,  London,  1830,  p.  90. 
8 


This  estimate  is  for  those  actually 
loaded,  or  else  captured  or  shipwreck- 
ed. As  Mr.  Buxton  estimates,1  the 
number  lost  on  the  passage  by  sick- 
ness at  twenty-Jive  per  cent  on  those 
landed  (or  thirty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred),  this  brings  up  his  estimate 
of  the  deportation  from  Africa  in  the 
year  1830  to  187,500. 

And  this  was  at  the  time  when  two 
nations  only,  Brazil  and  Spain,  re- 
mained as  customers  of  the  slaver. 

English  statesmen  have  accepted 
Buxton's  estimates  as  substantially 
accurate.  Lord  Pal  merston,  for  ex- 
ample, speaking  in  Parliament  in 
1844.2 

The  calculations  produced  before 
the  French  Committee  of  Inquiry  of 
1848  '  coincide,  in  substance,  with  the 
English  estimates.  They  place  the 
number  of  slaves  exported  from  1788 
to  1840  at  from  one  hundred  thou- 
sand to  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand a  year,  and  from  1840  to  1848, 
at  from  fifty  thousand  to  eighty  thou- 
sand. 

The  rate  after  1848  continued  to 
diminish.  Nevertheless  it  would  ap- 
pear, that,  as  late  as  the  year  I860,  it 
was  still  nearly  thirty  thousand  a 
year.4 

These  figures  enable  us  to  estimate 
with  approximating  accuracy  the  an- 

*  Work  died,  p.  1». 

*  July  26, 1 844,  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Pal- 
merston,  speaking  of  the  number  of  negroes  Im- 
ported during  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, estimated,  that "  from  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slaves  were 
annually  landed  In  America." 

*  Named  March  3. 1848.  by  decree  of  If.  Arago. 
The  president  was  M.  Schcelcher.  Assistant-Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  Colonies. 

«  "  When  we  remember  that  140,000  were  yearly 
carried  away  from  Africa,  while  this  year  the 
number  has  not  reached  30,000.  we  should  neither 
deny  the  protjrers  nor  abandon  the  hope  of  a  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  traffic.  —  Speech  of  Lord 
John  Rustell  in  Parliament,  June.  8, 1880. 

'At  least  30.000  slaves  *re  annually  Imported 
into  Cuba."  -  Speech  of  Mr.  Cave  in  Parliament, 
June  8, 1800. 
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nual  deportation  of  slaves  from  1788 
to  1860.  Dividing  the  seventy-two 
years  into  three  periods,  we  may 
safely  place  the  annual  average  in  the 
first,  from  1788  to  1840,  at  120,000 ; 
in  the  second,  from  1840  to  1848,  at 
65,000  ;  and  in  the  third,  from  1848  to 
1860,  at  30,000.J 

If  we  assume  the  total  deportation 
of  slaves  from  Africa  in  the  year 
1788  to  have  been  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, which  is  the  French  committee's 
lowest  estimate  for  any  year  from 
1788  to  1840 ;  and  if  we  suppose  that 
there  were  annually  exported,  during 
each  year  of  the  two  centuries  pre- 
ceding 1788,  two-fifths  only  of  that 
number  (say  40,000),  —  we  shall  be 
assuming  the  annual  total  throughout 
these  two  centuries  at  less  than  five 
times  the  number  which  we  know  to 
have  been  annually  exported  during 
seventy-four  years  of  that  period,  to 
supply  the  single  island  of  Jamaica. 
So  far  as,  at  this  distance  of  time;  and 
with  the  scanty  materials  before  us, 
one  can  judge,  the  estimate  is  a  mod- 
erate one.  It  was  during  these  two 
centuries,  as  Cochin  reminds  us,  that 
all  Europe  openly  abandoned  itself  to 
the  slave-trade.2 

Previous  to  the  year  1588,  —  that  is 
to  say,  for  eighty  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  negro  slave-trade,  proba- 
bly about  1508,  —  the  true  average 
is  still  more  uncertain.  The  Spanish 
asientos  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
usually  for  th  *  delivery  of  from  three 
to  five  thousand  negroes  annually. 

1  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  averaged  the  an- 
nual deportation  in  the  fifty-two  years,  from  1788 
to  1840,  at  but  two-thirds  of  the  number  which 
Bnxton.  by  laborious  estimate,  sets  down  as  ex- 
p:>rtcd   for  Brazil  and  Cuba  alone,  in  1839.    I  have 
sought  to  avoid  all  chance  of  exaggeration  in  the 
estimates  here  made,  necessarily  from  scattered 
data. 

2  Au  dix-septieme  et  au  dix-huitieme  siecle, 
J'Europe  entiere  se  livre  .ouvertement  a  la  traite 
des  noirs.— COQHIN:  IS  Abolition  de  VEsclavage. 
vol.  ii.  p.  281. 


Let  us  assume  the  entire  slave-trade 
by  all  nations,  during  that  period,  at 
five  thousand  negroes  only,  for  each 
year. 

Adopting  the  above  data,  we  have 
the  following  general  results :  — 

TOTAL    DEPORTATION      OF      NEGROES     BY     THE 

SLAVE-TRADE  FROM  THE  YEAR  1508  TO  THE 

YEAR    I860. 

From  1508  to  1588,  eighty  years,  at 
an  average  of  five  thousand  a  year  400,000 

From  1588  to  1788,  two  hundred 
years,  at  an  average  of  forty  thou- 
sand a  year 8,000,000 

From  1788  to  1840,  fifty-two  years,  at 
an  average  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  a  year  ....  6,240,000 

From  1840  to  1848,  eight  years,  at  an 
average  of  sixty-five  thousand  a 
year 520,000 

From  1848  to  1860,  twelve  years,  at 
an  average  of  thirty  thousand  a  360,000 

Total  in  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  years  .    vf-ji*"-  '     '     '      15,520,000 

Upwards  of  fifteen  millions  and  a 
half  of  human  beings  forcibly  torn 
from  their  native  country,  and  doome.I 
to  perpetual  slavery,  themselves  and 
their  descendants,  in  a  foreign  land  ! l 

HOW     SLAVES     WERE     OBTAINED     IN 
AFRICA. 

But  we  cannot  attain  to  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  aggregate  evil  and  suf- 
fering produced  by  this  outrage  upon 
human  rights,  nor  of  the  loss  of  life 
attendant  thereon,  without  consider- 
ing the  mode  in  which  slaves  were 
supplied  to  the  trader,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  transported  to 
their  destination. 

On  both  of  these  points,  the  report 

1  In  the  above  estimate,  I  have  sought  to  avoid 
error,  except  it  be  on  the  side  of  moderation. 
Reputable  authorities  put  the  importations  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  considerably 
higher  than  t  have  done,  —  Raynal,  for  example,  and 
the  able  German  historian  of  the  slave-trade,  Al- 
bert Hiine.  Both  agree  that  the  importation  of  ne- 
gro slaves  into  America  up  to  1776  was  not  less 
than  nine  millions.  Estimating  the  annual  average 
from  1776  to  1788  at  100,000,  as  it  probably  was,  my 
estimate  up  to  1776  is  but  seven  millions,  two  hun- 
dred thousand. 
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of  the  Lords  of  Council,  already  re- 
ferred to,  furnishes  suggestive  par- 
ticulars. The  evidence  shows  that 
these  were  chiefly  obtained  as  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Major-General  Eooke  deposed : 
"When  a  ship  arrived  to  purchase 
slaves,  the  King  of  Demel  sent  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  villages  in  his  domin- 
ions to  send  him  a  given  number; 
but,  if  they  were  not  to  be  procured 
on  this  requisition,  the  king  went  to 
war  till  he  got  as  many  as  he  wanted." 
During  his  stay  at  Goree  of  four  or 
five  months,  he  heard  of  two  battles 
being  fought  for  slaves.1 

Captain  T.  Wilson,  employed  on  the 
business  of  government  in  1783  and 
1784,  states  as  to  the  kingdom  of 
Demel :  "  When  they  were  at  war, 
they  made  prisoners,  and  sold  them ; 
and,  when  they  were  not  at  war,  they 
ma. !••  no  scruple  of  taking  any  of 
their  own  subjects,  and  selling  them, 
even  whole  villages  at  once."  He 
has  been  told  that  the  King  of  Demel 
can  bring  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
men  into  the  field.* 

Mr.  Dalrimple,  speaking  of  Gambia 
and  the  countries  adjoining,  gave 
evidence:  "One  of  the  modes  of 
making  slaves  adopted  by  the  kin^s 
and  great  men  is  by  breaking  up  a 
village  ;  that  is,  setting  fire  to  it,  and 
seizing  the  people  as  they  escape. 
This  occurs  sometimes  in  a  neighbor's 
territory,  more  frequently  in  their 
own.  The  practice  is  notorious."  • 

The  next  source  of  supply  was  the 
selling  of  criminals.  The  chief 
rrinifs  for  which  they  were  sold  were, 
according  to  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  many  witnesses,  adultery,  theft, 
and  witchcraft,  sometimes  for  mur- 
der; occasionally  they  were  sold  for 

'  Lord*  of  Council  Report,  Part  1,  Sheet  O. 
»  Report  cited,  same  sheet. 
>  Report  cited,  Port  1,  Sheet  O. 


debt.  Some  staked  their  liberty  in 
gambling,  and  were  sold  if  they  lost. 
Theft  was  common  among  them. 
One  witness  (Mr.  Dalzell)  testified 
that  he  purchased  a  son  of  his  father, 
who  sold  him  to  avoid  the  punishment 
the  son  had  incurred  for  stealing  from 
a  white  man;  which,  the  witness 
added,  "is  never  pardoned."  This 
was  in  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey.1 

The  effect  on  the  course  of  justice 
may  be  readily  imagined.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Baggs,  chaplain  to  Commodore 
Thompson  during  two  voyages  (in  1783 
and  1784),  says  of  the  African  coast 
generally,  "  The  revenue  of  the  kings 
of  the  country  dejtends  on  the  sale 
of  slaves.  They,  therefore,  strain 
every  nerve  to  accuse  and  condemn. 
Their  codes  of  law  are  made  subser- 
vient to  the  slave-trade."  * 

Mr.  Penny,  who  had  made  eleven 
voyages  as  captain  of  slavers,  de- 
posed :  "  He  has  been  repeatedly  in- 
formed that  slaves  brought  for  sale 
and  rejected  by  the  slave-dealers,  on 
account  of  disease  or  otherwise,  arc 
destroyed  as  not  worth  their  food."  • 

Mr.  Arnold,  surgeon  on  board  a 
slaver,  testified :  "  One  day,  a  woman, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  brought 
to  us  to  be  sold.  The  captain  refused 
to  purchase  her,  not  wishing  to  be 
plagued  with  a  child  on  board;  so 
she  was  taken  back  to  shore.  On  the 
following  morning,  she  was  again 
brought  to  us,  but  without  the  child, 
and  apparently  in  great  sorrow.  The 
black  trader  admitted  that  the  child 
had  been  killed  in  the  night,  to  ac- 
commodate the  sale."  * 

What  a'  lifting  of  the  veil  upon  a 
terrible  series  of  atrocities  is  there, 
even  in  these  brief  extracts !  For 
what  a  catalogue  of  crimes  were  they 

»  Report  cited.  Part  1,  Sheet  L. 
»  Report  cited,  Part  1,  Sheet  X,  5. 
»  Report  cited,  Part  1,  Sheet  .1. 
«  Report  cited,  Part  1,  Sheet  N,  4. 
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responsible  who  sent  slavers  to  the 
African  coast !  The  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage  were  surpassed  by 
those  that  necessarily  preceded  it. 

The  ministers  of  the  British  Crown 
cannot  be  accused  of  sentimentalism. 
They  are  no  declaimers,  no  extremists 
in  speculative  philanthropy.  Their 
humanity  is  tempered  with  modera- 
tion, and  suggested  by  official  evi- 
dence. From  the  evidence  before 
him,  Lord  Palmerston  gives  this  de- 
scription :  — 

"  When  the  time  approaches  to  set 
out  with  the  slave  caravans  for  the 
coast,  the  kidnappers  surround  a 
peaceful  village  at  night,  set  it  on 
fire,  and  seize  on  the  inhabitants, 
killing  all  who  resist.  If  the  village 
attacked  is  situated  on  a  mountain, 
offering  facilities  for  flight,  and  the 
inhabitants  take  refuge  in  the  cav- 
erns, the  kidnappers  kindle  large  fires 
at  the  entrances  ;  and  those  who  are 
sheltered  there,  placed  between  death 
by  suffocation  and  slavery,  are  forced 
to  give  themselves  up.  If  the  fugi- 
tives take  refuge  on  the  heights,  the 
assailants  render  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  springs  and  wells  ;  and  the 
unfortunates,  devoured  by  thirst,  re- 
turn to  barter  liberty  for  life." 

Lord  Palmerston  made  the  follow- 
ing general  deduction :  "It  is  calcu- 
lated, that,  of  three  negroes  seized  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  to  be  sent  into 
slavery,  but  one  reaches  his  destina- 
tion :  the  two  others  die  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  slave-trade.  Whatever 
may  be  the .  number  yearly  landed, 
therefore,  we  must  triple  it  to  obtain 
the  true  number  of  human  beings 
which  this  detestable  traffic  annually 
carries  off  from  Africa." 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the 
manner  of  stowing  and  of  treating 
negroes  in  slave-ships,  and  the  mor- 
tality thence  resulting. 


HOW     SLAVES      WERE     TRANSPORTED 
FROM    AFRICA. 

The  vessels  employed  were  usually 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  tons  burden;  and  the  aver- 
age number  carried  per  ton  was  fully 
two  persons.  A  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  British  Parliament, 
which  proposed  to  limit  the  number 
for  each  ton.  Evidence  was  taken  as 
to  its  effect,  resulting  as  follows  :  — 

James  Penny  had  made  eleven 
voyages  as  captain  of  slavers.  He 
was  asked,  "  If  the  blank  in  the  bill 
is  filled  with  one  and  a  half  to  a  ton, 
will  it,  in  your  opinion,  tend  to  the 
abolition  of  the  trade  ?  "  Answer. 
"  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
will."  l 

This  witness  handed  in  a  table,  the 
accuracy  of  which  was  afterwards  in- 
dorsed by  Mr.  Tarleton,  a  Liverpool 
merchant  extensively  employed  in 
the  slave-trade,  exhibiting  the  esti- 
mate of  profit  or  loss  on  a  vessel  of 
one  hundred  tons  at  different  rates 
of  slaves  per  ton.  Here  it  is  :  — 

£    9.  d. 

At  one  man  per  ton,  the  loss  is  .  .  590  1  0 
At  one  and  a  half  per  ton,  the  loss  is  206  19  9 
At  two  per  ton,  the  profit  is  ...  180  3  6 
At  two  and  a  half  per  ton,  the  profit  is  761  5  62 

John  Matthews,  seventeen  years 
in  the  slave-trade,  was  asked,  "  What 
space  in  length  and  breadth  do  you 
consider  sufficient  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  negroes  on  board  ?  " 
Answer.  u  The  space  they  occupy 
when  they  lie  on  their  backs  is  always 
considered  sufficient  for  them."  When 
asked  for  the  number  of  inches,  he 
gave  fourteen  and  two-thirds  inches 
as  a  fair  average.8 

Captain  Parrey  was  sent  to  Liver- 

1  Report  cited,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  41. 

8  Report  cited,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  pp  44,  45. 

s  Report  cited,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  pp.  24,  25. 
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pool  by  government,  in  1788,  to  take 
the  dimensions  of  ships  employed  in 
the  African  trade.  He  gave  the  plan 
and  dimensions  of  "The  Brooks," 
two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  tons, 
a  well-known  slaver.  The  room  said 
by  her  owners  to  be  allowed  for  each 
slave  was,  — 

For  men,  each,  six  feet  by  sixteen 
inches. 

For  women,  each,  five  feet  ten  by 
sixteen  inches. 

For  boys,  each,  five  feet  by  fourteen 
inches. 

For  girls,  each,  four  feet  six  by 
twelve  inches. 

At  these  rates,  Captain  Parrey 
found  that  she  would  carry  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  slaves.  But  she 
did  carry  six  hundred  and  seven ; 
being  about  two  to  a  ton.  This  re- 
duces the  wic|th  actually  allowed  to 
the  men  to  less  than  twelve  inches 
and  a  half,  and  the  rest  in  propor- 
tion.1 

What  terrible  glimpses  of  human 
suffering  are  furnished  by  these  dry, 
mathematical  details !  The  slaver,  to 
make  money,  must  stow  his  human 
cargo,  with  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  of 
board  for  each  to  lie  on !  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  speaking  of  African  slave- 
ships,  says,  "A  negro  had  not  as 
much  room  in  them  as  a  corpse  in  a 
coffin/'* 

The  slaves,  thus  stowed  away  like 
so  much  inanimate  cargo,  often  felt 
their  lives  so  grievous  a  burden  that 
they  attempted  suicide,  sometimes  by 
throwing  themselves  overboard,  some- 

i  The  height  between  decks,  as  testified  to  by 
William  James,  woa  five  feet  and  a  half.  "  No 
hliivr,"  he  added,  had  room  to  tarn  himself,  when 
the  <  ;inr<>  wan  completed."  The  chief  mate,  boat* 
•wain,  and  an  active  young  man  were  employed  in 
stowing  or  packing  them  together.  M  in  adjust- 
ing their  arm*  and  legs,  and  prescribing  a  died 
space  for  each.  —  Report  cited,  Part  2,  Sheet  D,  7. 

»  Speech,  already  quoted,  of  July  26, 1844. 


times  by  refusing  all  food.  Dysen- 
tery, and  diseases  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, were  common  among  them.  The 
details,  furnished  by  eye-witnesses, 
are  too  loathsome  for  repetition. 

That,  under  such  a  system,  the 
mortality  should  be  excessive  was 
clearly  inevitable.  An  official  table, 
given  in  the  Lords'  Report,  and  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  board  of  trade, 
exhibits  the  number  of  negroes  ship- 
ped, and  the  number  delivered, 
throughout  nine  years,  —  namely,  from 
1680  to  1688,  both  inclusive,  —  by 
"The  African  Company,"  the  state- 
ment being  made  by  the  company 
itself. 
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The  mortality,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  14,389  out  of  60,783  shipped; 
that  is  twenty-three  and  two-thirds 
per  cent.1 

That  is  considered  a  bloody  battle 
when  ten  per  cent  of  the*  combatants 
are  killed  and  wounded,  or  when  five 
per  cent  ultimately  die.  Through 
what  a  frightful  ordeal,  then,  were 
these  poor  wretches,  during  their  in- 
carceration of  eight  or  ten  weeks  on 
board  Christian-owned  slavers,  doomed 
to  pass!  Their  ranks  twice  deci- 
mated in  that  brief  period;  their 
numbers,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex, 
thinned  by  death  as  the  number  of 
soldiers  passing  through  four  sanguin- 

*  Lords  of  Council  Report,  Part  IV.,  No.  6.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  in  connection  with  this  exces- 
sive mortality,  that  it  occurred  to  persona  all  taken 
in  the  prime  of  life. 
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ary  battles  seldom  are ;  not  inspired, 
as  the  soldier  may  be,  by  zeal  in  a 
cause ;  not  sustained,  as  the  soldier  in 
battle  is,  by  hope  of  victory;  their 
future  dark,  purposeless,  despairing  as 
the  prospect  of  pitiless  slavery,  end- 
ing only  at  death,  could  make  it. 
What  people,  even  under  the  harrow 
of  pagan  victory,  were  ever  made  to 
endure  what  they  endured ! 

And  this  crime  of  one  portion  of 
God's  creatures  against  another  por- 
tion was  committed,  not  in  the  case 
of  thousands,  not  even  of  millions 
only :  it  was  perpetrated  through  the 
persistent  barbarities  of  three  centu- 
ries and  a  half,  against  tens  of  mil- 
lions !  If  we  assume  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  calculation  to  be  accurate,  we 
must  set  down  nearly  forty  millions 
as  the  total  number  of  negroes  who 
have  been  consigned  to  death  or  to 
foreign  slavery,  that  one  race  of  men 
might  live  by  the  labor  of  another. 

Forty  millions  !  a  portion  of  man- 
kind equal  in  number  to  the  entire 
inhabitants,  northern  and  southern, 
white  and  colored,  of  the  United 
States ! 

Of  these  forty  millions,  upwards  of 
three  millions  (a  population  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States  when  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed)  were  cast 
into  the  Atlantic;1  while  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  millions  were 
landed  in  colonial  ports,  and  distrib- 
uted to  planters  from  the  auction- 
block. 

Never,  in  any  three  centuries  of 
man's  written  history,  was  the  viola- 


1  The  dead  were  thrown  overboard,  even  in  port. 
Captain  Cook,  commanding  an  African  trading- 
vessel  in  1836, 1837,  and  1838,  informed  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton  that  slaves  who  "  die  on  ship-board,  in 
ports,  are  never  interred  on  shore,  but  are  invaria- 
bly thrown  overboard,  when  they  sometimes  float 
backward  and  forward  with  the  tide  for  a  week, 
should  the  sharks  and  alligators  not  devour  them." 
—  BOXTON:  The  African  Slave  Trade,  London, 


tion  of  a  great  principle,  alike  in  po- 
litical economy,  in  national  morals, 
and  the  religion  of  Christ,  followed  by 
a  succession  of  outrages  against  God's 
creatures,  —  in  numbers  a  vast  na- 
tion, —  so  openly  sanctioned  by  pub- 
lic law  and  solemn  treaty,  so  shame- 
lessly countenanced  by  public  opinion, 
yet  so  marked,  at  every  stage  of  its 
progress,  by  those  flagrant  enormities 
which  usually  arouse  loud-spoken  in- 
dignation, even  when  they  do  not  stir 
to  practical  reform  among  mankind. 

FATE   OF    THE    IMPORTED    SLAVES. 

Such  were  the  two  first  acts  of  the 
great  tragedy,  —  the  scene  being 
laid,  of  the  first,  in  Africa ;  of  the 
second,  in  the  prison -slaver.  It  re- 
mains to  glance  at  the  third  and  last, 
opening  on  colonial  plantations. 

The  graphic  recital  of  individual 
barbarities,  of  which  numerous  au- 
thentic examples  exist,  is  best  cal- 
culated to  stir  indignation ;  but  a 
doubt  may  obtrude  itself,  in  reading 
these,  as  to  how  far  they  constitute 
the  rule,  and  how  far  they  are  to  be 
taken  as  exceptions  only.  Statistical 
details  on  a  large  scale,  grave  and 
dispassionate  though  their  language 
be,  addressed  not  to  the  heart,  but  to 
the  reason,  carry  a  force  of  evidence 
far  beyond  that  of  individual  exam- 
ples, —  a  force  of  evidence  which  com- 
pels conviction,  except  when  the  mind 
is  closed  against  all  proof  by  the  her- 
metic influence  of  prejudice. 

The  statistics  in  the  present  case 
present  results  so  marvellous,  that  I 
reviewed  them  again  and  again  before 
I  ventured  to  place  them  on  record. 
It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  give  here 
more  than  a  mere  reference  to  details; 
but  the  student,  with  a  little  diligence, 
may  satisfy  himself  of  their  substan- 
tial accuracy. 

The  main  problem  is  to  estimate 
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the  number  of  negroes  and  their  de- 
scendants, whether  of  pure  or  of 
mixed  blood,  now  to  be  found  on  the 
Western  hemisphere  ;  in  other  words, 
to  determine  how  many  human  be- 
ings remain,  at  the  end  of  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  the  representatives 
of  tin-  fifteen  millions  and  a  half  who, 
throughout  these  centuries,  were 
si  lipped  from  the  African  coast. 

The  total  estimated  for  the  year 
I860  falls  short  of  twelve  millions,1 
of  which  more  than  a  third  inhabited 
the  United  States;  while  less  than 
two-thirds  were  scattered  over  the 
West  Indies,  and  over  Central  and 
South  America. 

Of  these,  about  a  single  million 
were  released  from  bondage  by  the 
acts  of  emancipation  of  England, 
France,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Swe- 
den.2 

But  what  portion  of  the  original 
fifteen  millions  and  a  half  were 
brought  to  the  United  States? 

i  The  following  table  exhibit*  the  main  sub- 
divisions:— 

Number  of  n«yroe»  and  their  t!n-nulant»  in  the 
ireiterr.  hemitphere  in  the  year  1880. 

In  the  United  States 4,436,709 

In  the  EnflUh,  French.  Dutch,  Danish, 
and  Swedish  West  Indie*,  Including 

Guimna     .    .'   .    .    < 1,WM*> 

In  the  Spanish  Wert  Indiea 787,500 

In  the  Island  of  Hayti 755.000 

In  the  Empire  of  Brazil 4,2W),500 

In  the  rent  of  South  America  and  In 

Central  America .  '      288.831 

In  Canada   .    .    .    .    I  '.    *    . '"VV." 

Total  .  . "'.  .'.  •  •  •  H.M2.540 
This  table,  and  the  minute  calculations  whence 
each  Item  In  made  up,  will  be  found  in  a  small  vol- 
ume entitled,  "  The  Wrong  of  Slavery  and  the 
Right  of  Emancipation."  written  by  myself,  and 
published  by  Lipplncott  &  Co.,  1864,  pp.  62  to  83. 
No  psins  were  spared  to  approach  accuracy.  For 
the  statistics  of  the  negro  population  of  South 
America  alone,  I  examined  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes. 

*  Thus  distributed  :  — 

By  England 770,300 

"  France 248,560 

«  Holland 44,000 

«  Denmark 27,144 

"  Sweden 

Total 1,091,625 


The  chief  importation,  of  course, 
was  during  colonial  days.  It  was 
limited ;  and  it  was  forced,  by  action 
of  the  British  government,  on  its 
American  possessions.  The  public 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  legislation  of 
the  colonies,  was  against  it.  "The 
first  Colonial  Congress,"  says  Bancroft, 
"  which  took  to  itself  powers  of  legis- 
lation, gave  a  legal  expression  to  the 
well-formed  opinion  of  the  country  by 
resolving  (April  6,  177G)  that  'no 
slaves  be  imported  into  any  of  the  thir- 
teen united  colonies.'  "  l  The  same  his- 
torian estimates  the  number  of  negro 
slaves  imported  into  the  English  con- 
tinental colonies  at  "  a  few  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand."  * 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  as 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  was 
almost  wholly  suspended,  few  or  no 
slaves  could  have  been  imported  ;  and 
the  importation  was  probably  resumed 
but  gradually  after  that  war.  From 
1776  to  1790,  there  were  six  years 
only  when  the  trade  could  bo  consid- 
ered open. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  think 
the  total  number  of  slaves  imported 
into  the  United  States  up  to  the  year 
1808,  when  the  slave-trade  ceased, 
exceeded  four  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand.*  As  the  mortality  on 

•  BANCROFT:  History  of  the   United  States, 
vol.  HI.  p.  411. 

•  Work  cited,  vol.  ill.  p.  407. 

•  Namely:  — 

Up  to  1790 825,000 

From  1700  to  1800 27,770 

From  1800 to  1808     .    .    .•.•••'•  »•' ••W    47,884 
Imported  into  Ixralsiana  previous  to  her 
purchase  from  France 15,OM 

Total  slaves  Imported  into  the 

United  State* 415,654 

ThU  table,  and  the  data  upon  which  it  Is  based, 
will  b«  round  to  the  work  already  referred  to,— 
••  The  Wrong  of  Shivery ,"  pp.  84  to  92. 

An  industrious  and  palns-tuking  author  accus- 
tomed to  statistics,  make,  the  «£<•*«* 
than  I  hav  done.  Mr.  II-  C.  Carey  £  to  "M"**. 
Domestic  and  Foreign,"  Philadelphia,  1S53,  p.  18, 
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American  slavers  was  probably  less 
than  the  average,1  we  may  estimate 
that  about  half  a  million  negroes 
were  shipped  from  Africa  for  the 
United  States. 

Referring  to  the  estimate  of  slaves 
taken  from  the  African  coast  during 
the  three  centuries  and  a  half  of  the 
slave-trade,  —  namely,  upwards  of 
fifteen  millions  and  a  half,  —  we  may 
say,  in  round  numbers,  that  half  a 
million  of  these  went  to  our  own 
country r,  and  fifteen  millions  to  the 
West  Indies  and  to  South  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

We  have  now  the  means  of  answer- 
ing the  questions,  What  became  of 
each  of  these  divisions  of  the  expatri- 
ated people  ?  What  has  been  the 
respective  destiny  of  each?  How 
are  they  now  represented  ? 

This  is  the  answer :  The  half-mil- 
lion shipped  to  North  America  have 
increased  nearly  nine-fold  ;  while  the 
fifteen  millions  sent  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  to  South  America  have 
melted  away  from  age  to  age,  until 
they  are  now  represented  by  less  than 
half  their  original  number.2 

after  furnishing  his  reasons  for  each  separate  esti- 
mate, sums  up  as  follows :  — 

Slaves  imported  prior  to  1714 30,000 

From  1715  to  1750 90,000 

From  1751  to  1760 ;    .  35,000 

From  1761  to  1770 74.500 

From  1771  to  1790 34,000 

Subsequent  to  1790 70,000 


Total  number  imported  up  to  1808  .    .    333,500 

1  The  Duke  de  Rochefouchault,  who  visited  the 
United  States  in  1795,  state*  that  the  Rhode-Island 
slavers  carried  only  one  negro  for  each  ton  burden. 
This  doubtless  diminished  the  mortality . —Travels 
by  the  Duke  de  Kochefoucault  Liancourt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  292  (of  English  translation). 

2  Those  who  may  be  tempted  to  argue  that  a 
result  so  startling  cannot  properly  be  accepted, 
when  based,  as  this  is,  in  part  on  approximating 
estimates,  would  do  well  to  refer  to  a  calculation 
which  will  be  found  in  "  The  Wrong  of  Slavery," 
(pp.    63,    64)  which    is   based,  as  will    there    be 
seen  by  reference  to  that  work,  on  official  tables 
only,  — a  calculation  covering  a  period  of  seventy- 
four  years  in  the  last  century,  and  extending  to  the 
entire    negro  population   of  the  largest  English 
West-Indian  colony, — Jamaica,  —  throughout  the 


How  striking  beyond  all  preconcep- 
tion the  contrast !  Had  the  fifteen 
millions  whose  lot  was  cast  in  the 
Southern  portion  of  our  hemisphere 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  half-million  who  were  destined  to 
its  northern  continent,  their  descend- 
ants, instead  of  dwindling  to  half, 
would  have  been  to-day  a  multitude 
outnumbering  a  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  men. 

The  decrease  of  these  unfortunates 
from  fifteen  millions  to  less  than  seven 
millions  and  a  quarter,  only  less  ap- 
palling than  the  extinction  of  an  en- 
tire race  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola, 
is  one  of  the  saddest  records  which 
all  history  supplies.  When  we  con- 
sider the  tendency  to  natural  increase 
in  human  beings,  which  has  gradually 
swelled  the  population  of  the  world 
to  its  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  mil- 
lions, how  terrible  is  the  condemna- 
tion embodied  in  that  record,  cold  and 
bald  as  it  is,  of  a  system  which,  as  to 
a  population  one-third  as  large  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
arrested  for  eight  or  ten  generations 
of  men  the  operation  of  one  of  the 
great  laws  of  the  world,  but,  with- 
out the  life-destruction^  of  war,  with- 
out the  deadly  agencies  of  pestilence 
or  famine,  not,  as  we  sometimes  ex- 
press it,  by  the  visitation  of  God,  but 
by  the  sole  operation  of  man's  crime, 
and  the  misery  thence  resulting, 
produced  a  retrogression  of  numbers, 
at  a  ratio  which,  could  it  exist  over 

seventy-four  years ;  the  results,  in  condensed  view, 
being  as  follows :  — 

Negroes  in  Jamaica  in  1702 41,596 

Negroes  imported  from  1702  to  1775,  497,736 
Deduct  exported  from  1702  to  1775,  137,014 

Leaving  in  the  island  imported  slaves  .     .    360,722 

Total  in  1775,  if  population  had  been  sta- 
tionary  402,318 

But  the  actual  population  in  1775  was  .  .  192,787 
showing  a  decrease,  in  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, in  the  negro  population  of  Jamaica  of  more 
than  one-half. 
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the  habitable  world,  would  extinguish 
in  a  few  centuries  all  human  exist- 
ence! 

WHENCE     CAME     THESE     DIVERGENT 
BESULT8  ? 

Beyond  doubt,  the  cause  is  partly 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  slave- 
trade  to  the  United  States  was  brief 
in  its  duration,  and  unimportant  in  its 
operations,  compared  to  the  slave- 
trade  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  Wherever  the  operations 
of  the  slave-trade  are  of  great  magni- 
tude, the  effect  is  to  check  the  natural 
increase  of  the  slave  population  on 
plantations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  introduces  into 
that  population  an  unnatural  element, 
caused  by  the  uniform  practice  of 
dealers  in  selecting  cargoes  of  ne- 
groes on  the  African  coast  to  pur- 
chase a  considerably  larger  proportion 
of  males  than  females.  This  they 
did,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  supply 
the  market  with  that  assortment 
which  was  found  most  salable.1 

In  a  report  of  the  Jamaica  House 
of  Assembly,  in  which  this  disparity 
in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  is  ad- 
duced as  a  chief  cause  of  the  decrease 
in  their  slave  population,  tables  are 
given,  showing  the  exact  proportion 
in  the  case  of  forty-nine  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  negroes, 
imported  by  the  chief  negro  factors 
into  Kingston,  from  1764  to  1788. 
It  was,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  five 
males  to  three  females.*  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  usual  rate. 


Of  each  one  thousand  negroes  im- 
ported, then,  there  were,  on  the  aver- 
age, six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  women.  Each  thousand,  there- 
fore, was  only  equal,  so  far  as  power 
of  reproduction  was  concerned,  to  a 
population  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men,  and  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  women ;  or,  to  a 
normally-constituted  population  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

To  this  extent,  then,  the  decrease 
of  population  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America  is  not  to  be  wholly 
ascribed  to  the  mere  cruel  treatment 
or  more  oppressive  labor  to  which 
slaves  were  there  subjected,  but  to  the 
policy  pursued  by  slave-traders  in  se- 
lecting their  human  cargoes. 

Another  item,  a  difference  in  habit, 
traceable  directly  to  the  influence  of 
the  slave-trade,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
In  the  United  States,  where,  after  the 
year  1808,  planters  had  to  depend, 
for  maintenance  of  the  number  of 
laborers,  and  for  additions  to  that 
number,  on  the  law  of  natural  in- 
crease, pregnancy  in  the  negress  was 
desired  by  her  master.  This  led  to  a 
prohibition  against  suckling  their 
children  longer  than  three  months. 
But,  in  the  West  Indies  and  other 
slave  colonies,  where  the  vacancies 
caused  by  death  were  constantly  filled 
by  daily  fresh  importations  from  Af- 
rica, pregnancy  was  regarded  but  as  an 
impediment  to  labor ;  and  the  negress. 
was  encouraged  to  suckle  her  child 
throughout  two  years  or  more.1  This 


1  The  planter*  in  the  West  Indies  in  many  CAMS 
prefer  males,  because  they  lose  the  labor  of  a  fe- 
male in  the  latter  end  of  pregnancy,  and  for  a  little 
time  afterwards.  —  Testimony  of  tlr.  Falcon- 
briftfff.  surgeon  of  a  slaver.  Report  of  Lord*  in 
Coitncil,  Part  I.,  Sheet  N.  6. 

*  The  numbers  were  80,636  males,  and  18,530 
females.  The  Report  of  the  Jamaica  Legislature 
referred  to  Is  given  in  The  Lords  of  Council  Re- 
port, Part  III.,  Sheet  It. 


1  Among  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  is  given 
In  the  Report  of  the  Lords  in  Council  are  several 
physicians  residing  In  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  One 
of  these,  Adam  Anderson,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Ann,  testifies :  "  Great  losses  are  sustained  in  the 
increase  of  negroes  from  the  length  of  time  the 
negro  women  continue  their  children  at  the  breast; 
seldom  less  than  two  years,  and  many  of  them 
more."  —  LortU>  Report,  Part  HI.,  Jamaica  Ap- 
pendix, No.  7. 
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variance  in  habit  between  the  United 
States  and  other  slave  countries  had, 
no  doubt,  a  sensible  effect  on  popu- 
lation. 

But  the  most  powerful,  and  also  the 
most  sinister,  influence  of  the  slave- 
trade  on  the  condition  of  colonial  slaves 
yet  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is 
beyond  doubt,  that,  wherever  that  trade 
prevailed,  it  shortened  the  life  of  the 
slave,  by  increasing  the  temptation  to 
cruelty  and  over-work.  An  author, 
who  resided  twenty  years  in  Brazil, 
and  who  has  dealt  tenderly  with  sla- 
very, confesses,  — 

"  Until  1850,  when  the  slave-trade 
was  effectually  put  down,  it  was  con- 
sidered cheaper,  on  the  country  plan- 
tations, to  use  up  a  slave  in  five  or 
seven  years,  and  purchase  another, 
than  to  take  care  of  him.  This  I 
had,  in  the  interior,  from  native  Bra- 
zilians ;  and  my  own  observation  has 
confirmed  it.  But,  since  the  inhuman 
traffic  with  Africa  has  ceased,  the 
price  of  slaves  has  been  enhanced; 
and  the  selfish  motive  for  taking 
greater  care  of  them  has  been  in- 
creased." l  ,  .  v< 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  temp- 
tation gradually  to  work  to  death  la- 
borers who  could  be  replaced  any  day 
by  fresh  purchases  should  have  ex- 
erted over  human  cupidity  so  terrible 
a  sway  as  to  have  mainly  caused  the 
reduction  below  seven  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  a  population  which,  had 
they  been  treated  and  had  they  thriven 
but  as  well  as  the  slaves  of  our  South, 
would  have  swelled  to  a  multitude  out- 
numbering more  than  three-fold  the 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  to  such  a  conclusion  the  facts 
in  this  case  tend ;  and  it  is  just  that 
the  late  slaveholders  of  our  country 
should  have  the  full  benefit  of  what- 

i  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,  by  Rev.  D.  P.  Kid- 
der,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Fletcher,  1857. 


ever  inference  is  thence  to  be  de- 
rived. 

The  average  rate  of  increase  in  the 
colored  population  of  the  United  States, 
since  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
has  been,  for  each  decade,  twenty-six 
and  four-tenths  per  cent ;  or  about 
two  and  two-thirds  per  cent  each  year. 

Such  an  increase,  from  natural 
causes  alone,  must  be  admitted  as 
proof  that  slaves  in  this  country  were 
not  subjected  to  the  extremity  of  hard- 
ship which  marked  their  fate  in  other 
portions  of  the  hemisphere. 

It  will  be  claimed,  in  addition,  that 
it  indicates  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  physical  comfort  and  well-being. 
But  population  has  increased  in  the 
world,  in  spite  of  ceaseless  wars,  in 
spite  of  constant  vice  and  misery.  It 
increased  in  famine-stricken  Ireland. 
It  increased  in  England  throughout 
the  term  of  that  feudal  system  which 
made,  of  the  island,  one  great  military 
camp.  It  increased  in  France  through- 
out the  centuries  of  that  old  regime, 
of  which  the  insufferable  iniquities 
were  at  last  requited  by  popular  ven- 
geance, and  culminated  in  the  first 
He  volution. 

Again,  the  argument  to  be  deduced 
from  the  great  natural  increase  of  the 
negro  population  in  the  United  States 
would  be  much  stronger  than  it  is, 
had  the  ratio  of  increase,  as  it  ,was 
during  the  two  first  decades  after  the 
cessation  of  the  slave-trade,  been  kept 
up  to  the  present  day.  But  it  has  not 
been  kept  up.  As  member,  during 
the  war,  of  a  government  commis- 
sion already  referred  to,  I  had  ample 
opportunities  to  verify  the  fact,  that 
the  system  of  slavery  among  us  had 
been  increasing  in  severity  and  hard- 
ship from  year  to  year.  A  glance  at 
the  census  shows,  that  statistics  con- 
firm what  we  had  deduced  from  per- 
sonal inquiries.  From  1830,  the  rate 
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of  increase  gradually  diminished.1 
At  the  close  of  thirty  years  from  that 
time,  the  rate  had  fallen  to  little  more 
than  two-thirds,  —  a  diminution  of 
nearly  ten  per  cent  in  the  decade,  or 
one  per  cent  a  year. 

At  the  same  diminishing  ratio,  less 
than  quarter  of  a  century  would 
have  witnessed  a  slave  population 
gradually  decreasing.  Whether  it 
would  have  fallen  stil)  lower,  until,  as 
in  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian 
Islands,  the  deaths  had  so  far  exceeded 

The  actual  rate  of  Increase,  M  shown  by  the 
census,  was,— 

In  the  decade  from  1820  to  1830,  81.44  per  cent. 
In  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840,  23.41 
In  the  dccude  from  1840  to  1850,  26.62       " 
In  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860,  21.90       " 
There  was  no  real  increase  In  the  rat*  during 
the  decade  ending  in  1850.    The  superintendent  of 
the  census  remarks :  ••  The  greater  apparent  in* 
crease  among  slave*  from  1840  to  I860  ts  connected 
with  the  admission  of  Texas,  In  nil" 
nary  Report  of  Eighth  Count,  p.  7. 


the  births,  that,  in  less  than  a  century, 
the  number  would  have  diminished  to 
one-half,  must  now  ever  remain  —  let 
us  thank  God !  —  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. 

This  constantly-increasing  severity 
was  due  partly  to  this :  that  the  ten- 
dency of  a  vicious  system  is  to  become 
more  and  more  vicious  the  longer  it 
endures ;  but  in  a  great  measure,  also, 
to  one  of  those  remarkable  elements  of 
a  physical  character,  which,  at  certain 
portions  of  the  world's  history,  inter- 
vene with  an  influence  that  decides 
the  destinies  of  millions,  even  the  fate 
of  great  nations. 

It  was  an  agricultural  element ;  and 
it  seems  strange  that  such  a  one 
should  have  had  power  to  foster  and 
intensify  a  slave  system  in  a  free  re- 
public ;  yet  so  it  was,  as,  in  another 
paper,  I  propose  to  show. 


«  BECAUSE." 

[TRANSLATED  PROM  VICTOR  HUGO'S  "  PUM  QU'  ici  TOUTB  AMI."] 
BT   JAMES   FREEMAN    CLARKE. 

BECAUSE  —  every  soul 

Feels  incessant  desire 
To  give  to  some  other 

Its  fragrance  and  fire  ; 


Because  —  all  things  give, 

Below  and  above, 
Their  roses  or  thorns 

To  that  which  they  love ; 

Because  —  May  gives  music 
To  murmuring  streams, 

And  Night,  to  our  pains, 
Gives  Nepenthe  in  dreams ; 
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Because  —  the  sky  gives 
The  bird  to  the  bower, 

And  morn  drops  its  dew 
In  the  cup  of  the  flower ; 


Because  —  when  the  wave 
Falls  asleep  on  the  strand, 

It  trembles,  and  gives 
A  kiss  to  the  land ;  — 

For  these  reasons,  my  own, 

My  heart  is  inclined 
To  give  thee  the  best 

I  have  in  my  mind. 

I  give  my  sad  thoughts, 

My  griefs,  and  my  fears ; 
Take  these,  as  the  earth 

Takes  the  night's  shower  of  tears. 

Of  my  infinite  longing, 

Take,  dearest,  thy  part ; 
Take  my  light  and  my  shadow, 

0  child  of  my  heart ! 

Take  the  unalloyed  trust 

Which  our  intercourse  blesses  ; 

And  take  all  my  songs, 
With  their  tender  caresses. 

Take  my  soul,  which  moves  on 

Without  sail  or  oar, 
But  pointing  to  thee 

As  its  star  evermore. 

And  take,  0  my  darling, 

My  precious,  my  own ! 
This  heart,  which  would  perish, 

Its  love  being  gone. 
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ABDALLAH'S  CONVERSION  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

BY   GEORGE   AXFORD. 

[THE  confession  of  George  Axford,  entitled  "  Tarry  at  Home  Travel,"  which  you 
published  in  the  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  for  September,  was  "evidently  intended  lor  the 
public,"  but  not  for  so  large  a  "public  "  as  all  the  readers  of  "  OLD  A>-D  NEW." 

Since  all  my  difficulties  have  been  happily  overcome,  and  my  relations  with  my 
parish  are  established  on  a  sound  basis  of  mutual  understanding,  I  can  atford  to  over- 
look the  liberty  which  you  took  with  my  manuscript.  I  only  regret  that  it  has  given 
me  a  notoriety  which  I  did  not  crave,  and  which  is  iar  from  complimentary  to  me. 
While  my  friends  here  are  satisfied  that  iny  experience  was  the  result  of  a  wise  ex- 
periment, and  are  satisfied  that  I  derived  all  and  more  than  they  hoped  from  an 
**  Eastern  tour,"  many  others  evidently  see  in  my  attempt  nqthing  but  a  "  good  prac- 
tical joke,"  or,  worse,  a  deliberate  attempt  to  filch  reputation  from  the  public  without 
the  necessary  toil.  From  such  men,  I  have  even  received  "  offers  "  to  conduct  all 
manner  of  enterprises,  which  have  for  their  ends  to  swindle  the  public,  and  to  enrich  the 
swindlers ;  that  is  :  "  The  New-York  Envoy  "  asks  for  a  "  series  of  sketches  from  China 
and  Japan,"  to  be  gotten  up  without  regard  to  truth,  with  a  view  to  the  effect  upon 
the  labor  question.  "  A  bright,  dramatic  description  of  the  pigtail,  rat-eating  John 
Chinaman  "  is  in  demand  just  now.  There  have  come  to  me,  also,  sixty-seven  appli- 
cations to  lecture  during  the  coming  winter,  said  applications  being  evidently  sug- 
gested by  the  belief,  that  I  am  an  unscrupulous  writer,  who  will  assume  any  attitude, 
or  express  any  sentiment,  if  only  an  "  impression  "  may  be  made  upon  the  audience. 
Now,  I  cannot  consent  to  take  advantage  of  this  slight  whirlwind  of  notoriety.  Let 
me  beg,  then,  to  be  left  to  my  obscurity  and  to  my  legitimate  vocation. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  add,  that  the  names  in  my  confession  being  the  offspring 
of  some  fertile  brain  in  your  office,  I  have  not  been  brought  into  disgrace  with  the 
IH.TSOUS  mentioned.  Indeed,  no  one  has  been  able  to  identify  me  with  any  charcoal- 
man  in  our  city,  although  some  have  diligently  searched.  "  The  Boston  Prototype  " 
and  **  Believer's  Record  "  are  not  yet  convinced  that  I  am  their  foreign  correspondent. 
In  order  to  establish  my  identity,  and  finish  the  publication  of  my  notes,  I  offer  you 
a  few  pages  from  my  letter-book,  which  did  not  appear  in  "  The  Prototype."  The 
editor  feared  they  would  compromise  my  reputation  for  soundness  of  faith,  which  he 
jealously  guarded  for  the  sake  of  hU  paper.  By  referring  to  the  pages  of  "  The  Pro- 
totype "  for  July,  1868,  it  will  appear  that  a  hiatus  is  left  in  the  account  of  my  resi- 
dence in  the  neighborhood  of  Mt.  Carmel.  The  missing  leaves  I  now  supply,  in  the 
In »!•»•  that  the  mild  heresies  of  my  story  will  not  seem  out  of  place  in  your  very  or- 
tho-lux journal.] 

IN  March,  1868,  I  was  at  Acre,  on  and  most  striking  personage  in  our 

my  way  to  Mt.  Carmel,  where  I  hoped  party  was  Abn  Ismail,  an  ancient 

to  rest  for  a  month  in  the  home  of  Arab  physician,  tall,  straight,  and 

Mr.  More,  the  American  missionary,  vigorous  as  a  fruitful  palm,  bearing 

With  me  was  Abdallah,  my  trusty  the  weight  of  his  eighty  years  with  a 

friend  and  companion,  the  young  majestic  grace  and  sweetness  that 

Arab  who  was  to  accompany  me  on  had  completely  won  my  admiration, 

my  return  to  America.  The  third  We  came  hither  from  Egypt,  drawn 
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by  similar-  attractions  to  this  spot, 
made  memorable  by  the  associations 
of  four  thousand  years ;  which  has 
been,  the  battle-ground  of  an  hundred 
armies,  the  home  of  prophets,  the 
refuge  of  monks,  and  the  "  high 
place  "  of  heathen  worship.  We  had 
embarked  from  the  city  in  a  little 
boat,  which  bore  us  and  our  freight 
across  the  Bay  of  Acre.  Close  be- 
hind lay  Acre,  in  and  around  which 
the  armies  of  Greeks,  Romans,  Sara- 
cens, Crusaders,  and  Turks  had  suc- 
cessively fought  for  empty  honors  and 
disappointing  victories. 

Before  us,  ten  miles  away,  the 
promontory  of  Mt.  Carmel,  the  "  Park 
of  Palestine "  for  forty  centuries, 
stood  out  boldly  before  the  evening 
sky,  glowing  and  gleaming  with  a 
thousand  tender  hues,  as  the  light  of 
the  setting  sun  streamed  over  its 
green  heights.  Away  toward  the 
west  lay  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
vivid  and  sparkling  in  the  long  bright 
glow  of  the  sunset.  Soft  breezes 
wafted  us,  soft  air  soothed  us ;  and, 
after  the  heat,  worry,  and  vexation 
of  our  travel  on  land,  we  seemed  to 
be  floating  into  paradise.  As  we 
drifted  luxuriously  toward  our  camp- 
ing-ground, Abn  Ismail  described  the 
life  of  the  Arab,  and  told  us  of  his 
own  boyhood,  spent  on  these  shores. 
He  pointed  out  the  place  where  his 
father  lost  his  life  defending  a  pre- 
cious manuscript  which  he  was  bear- 
ing to  the  monastery  on  Carmel. 
"  There  was,"  Ismail  said,  "  a  holy 
hermit,  who  had  in  his  keeping  a  rare 
manuscript  of  the  New  Testament, 
which,  after  the  destruction  of  a  mon- 
astery by  the  Turks,  had  been  jeal- 
ously guarded  in  the  desert  at  Baal- 
bee,  at  Damascus,  and  lastly  had  come 
to  him,  the  last  of  his  religious  order, 
to  be  guarded  with  his  life.  When 
about  to  die,  he  called  Ismail's  father, 


and  bound  him  with  fearful  oaths  to 
take  no  needless  rest  until  he  had 
given  the  precious  book  safe  into  the 
keeping  of  the  monks  on  Mount  Car- 
mel." Ismail,  then  a  boy  of  ten 
years,  accompanied  his  father ;  and, 
when  he  was  beaten  down  by  robbers, 
who  thought  he  bore  treasure,  Ismail 
toiled  painfully  up  the  mountain,  and 
laid  the  book  at  the  feet  of  the  supe- 
rior. Then  he  went  to  Acre,  and 
pressed  boldly  into  the  presence  of 
Bonaparte,  demanding  justice  on  his 
father's  murderers.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  told  how  Bonaparte  sought  to 
find  the  robbers,  until  he  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  one  of  his  Eastern  coun- 
sellors, who  asked  him- what  this  man 
was  to  him.  "  Is  he  your  kins- 
man ?  " 

"  He  was  more,"  said  Bonaparte. 
"  He  was  a  subject  for  whose  safety  I 
am  accountable  to  God." 

"  He  speaks  like  an  inspired  per- 
son," said  the  Turks.  Such  dramatic 
homage  to  justice  was  all  that  Ismail 
got  for  his  pains. 

The  precious  book  Ismail  has 
always  been  permitted  to  see  and 
study  as  a  reward  for  his  bold,  boyish 
care  of  it ;  but  from  other  eyes  it  has 
been  hidden.  He  promises  now  to 
bring  me  to  see  and  to  touch  it.  He 
affirms,  that,  in  a  smooth,  elegant 
hand,  it  bears  the  inscription,  "  This 
ancient  volume  belongs  to  Chrysos- 
tom ; "  and  also  that  numerous  notes 
in  the  same  hand  attest  the  studi- 
ous care  with  which  the  "  golden- 
mouthed  "  preacher  had  read  this 
very  volume.  It  must  be  older  than 
any  copy  of  the  New  Testament  now 
known.  This  quest  has  brought  me 
to  Carmel. 

As  we  flitted  along  in  the  glowing 
twilight,  the  primitive  shore,  the 
darkening  sea,  the  clear  sky,  seemed 
like  visions  ;  and  the  patriarch  before 
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us,  might  he  not  be  another  Merlin, 
and  I,  like  a  knight  of  The  Round 
Table,  in  pursuit  of  the  Holy  Grail  ? 
Might  I  not  see  the  long-hoarded 
parchment  gliding  down  to  me  upon 
some  silver  shaft  of  moonlight  ? 

The  twilight  faded;  but  Ismail, 
now  that  the  seal  of  his  confidence 
was  broken,  opened  to  us  his  heart ; 
and  we  listened  with  charmed  atten- 
tion to  the  exhaustless  wisdom  and 
beauty  of  his  speech.  For  fifty  years, 
while  practising  his  healing  art,  he 
had  given  himself  to  unremitting 
study  of  the  words  of  all-wise  and 
ancient  men,  searching  always,  in  all 
lands,  for  the  truth  which  should  be 
the  undermost  foundation-stone  of  all 
religions;  for  he  hold  that  to  all  holy 
men  there  was  given  some  secret,  mys- 
terious truth,  which  made  them 
thenceforth  brethren,  to  know  and  to 
love  each  other,  when  they  could  meet 
face  to  face,  and  to  be  loved  and 
blessed  by  all  who  should  see  the 
beauty  of  their  lives.  He  had 
searched  vainly  in  many  lands;  he 
had  pored  over  antiquated  books ; 
he  had  asked  anxiously  of  priests  in 
many  mosques,  temples,  and  churches, 
and  each  wise  and  holy  man  had  given 
him  a  different  answer.  But,  the  more 
diverse  their  explanations,  and  the 
more  bitter  their  antagonism  to  each 
other,  the  more  clearly  he  saw  that 
their  words  were  false,  and  they  were 
founded  upon  a  truth  they  had  not 
yet  learned  to  recognize  or  to  speak. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  « I  determined  to 
rest  no  more  until  I  should  find  out 
this  secret,  and  tell  it  to  all  men;  that 
good  men  might  understand  their 
brethren,  and  cease  their  strife ;  and 
that  bad  men  might  be  won  by  the 
exceeding  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
their  holy  lives."  In  the  mystical 
teachings  of  Pythagoras,  he  found 
sublime  mysteries  concerning  the 


"universal  soul"  diffused  throughout 
the  worlds,  working  according  to  the 
severest  laws  of  number  and  har- 
mony, and  in  its  manifestations  evolv- 
ing the  mighty  "music  of  the  spheres." 
Filled  with  the  hope  that  he  should 
yet  be  able  to  translate  the  high 
thought  of  the  sage  into  common 
forms  of  speech,  he  had  tracked  his 
footsteps  from  land  to  land,  through 
Europe  to  the  far  East,  gathering 
each  scrap  of  his  teaching,  hoarding 
each  memento  of  his  presence,  and 
laboring  to  restore  from  the  writings 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  all  later  dis- 
ciples the  complete  system  of  the 
great  master.  He  had  stood  on  places 
where  he  taught  his  disciples  in  Cro- 
tona,  Svl-aris.  and  Tarentum.  He 
had  seen  where,  after  the  Sybarite 
war,  his  disciples  had  perished  in  the 
flames  of  their  temple ;  and  he  had 
stood  by  his  tomb  in  Metapontum ; 
and  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  came  to 
one  last  shrine,  the  cave  on  Mt.  Car- 
mel,  where,  five  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christianity,  Pythagoras 
had  dwelt,  and  mused  in  solitude. 
Here  he  hoped  to  verify  the  legend  he 
chanced  upon  in  the  East,  that  one 
parchment  roll,  entitled  "  Concerning 
Life,"  written  in  the  very  hand  of 
the  philosopher,  was  left  during  the 
last  days  of  the  Crusades,  by  a  recluse 
who  afterward  died  in  the  Deccan. 
The  dying  pilgrim  had  confided  to  the 
priests  of  Buddha  a  scrap,  containing 
minute  directions  to  guide  him  who 
should  search  for  this  sole  relic  of  his 
master.  Ismail,  with  simple  faith,  be- 
lieved he  was  approaching  the  end  of 
his  task,  and  that  in  this  book  he 
should  at  last  read  the  open  secret  of 
life. 

As  the  long,  beautiful  twilight 
darkened  into  night,  we  pitched  our 
tent  upon  the  mountain-side,  expect- 
ing, on  the  morrow,  to  seek  the  hospi- 
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table  roof  of  my  friends.  We  rested, 
that  night,  but  we  did  riot  sleep,  for 
the  memories  of  all  those  stirring 
events  which  have  made  that  moun- 
tain and  bay  memorable  wrought 
themselves  into  strange  fancies.  Ly- 
ing beneath  the  stars,  under  a  mighty 
terebinth-tree  upon  Mt.  Carmel,  lis- 
tening to  Ismail's  rich  voice,  while  he 
unfolded  the  dream  of  his  life,  I 
seemed  to  be  transported  out  of  all 
ordinary  relations  to  practical  life. 
Around  that  bay  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander had  fought ;  and,  after  the  long 
files  of  Greeks  and  Romans  had  pass- 
ed away,  Saladin  came  there,  and  left 
the  fame  of  his  valor.  Along  that 
wide  beach  Richard  I.  of  England, 
and  Philip  of  France,  led  a  hundred 
thousand  men  to  death.  The  Knights 
of  St.  John  had  displayed  there  the 
pomp  of  chivalry.  Crusader  and  Sar- 
acen had  died  for  their  belief,  leaving 
no  one  better  for  the  sacrifice.  On 
that  bay,  and  against  the  impregna- 
ble walls  of  that  near  city,  Bonaparte 
had  foamed  and  fretted,  and  slunk 
away,  foiled  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and 
the  Turks ;  and,  later  still,  English 
and  Turks  had  bombarded  the  hapless 
city.  On  that  narrow,  unsheltered 
harbor,  the  navies  of  all  civilized  peo- 
ple had  fought ;  and,  along  that  shore, 
the  armies  of  all  Europe  had  raged, 
and  perished,  and  left  no  sign. 
Names  only  remain,  and  what  are 
they  ?  Coeur  de  Lion,  or  Saladin !  who 
can  tell  to  which  feat  of  arms  or  to 
what  trait  of  character  the  name  shall 
best  belong  ? 

As  the  morning  dawned  upon  us 
and  I  saw  that  matchless  vision  of  the 
lund  and  sea  slowly  unroll  itself  from 
the  morning  mist,  Judea  lay  before 
me.  Behind  us  were  steep  cliffs  and 
dark  ravines;  before  us,  the  mountain 
slopes  away  to  the  plain,  covered  with 
the  teiebinth,  sycamores,  and  olive- 


trees.  Bright  clusters  of  oleander 
were  scattered  upon  the  hillsides ;  and 
beneath  was  a  carpet  "  dressed  with 
blossoms  and  flowering  shrubs  and 
fragrant  herbs."  Far  along  this  slope 
cluster  all  the  flowers  and  shrubs  of 
Palestine.  Thyme  and  lavender,  jes- 
samine, and  crocus,  the  orchis,  ranun- 
culus, and  star  of  Bethlehem  find 
their  home  here.  Partridges  were 
whirring  in  the  thickets ;  cranes  were 
solemnly  pacing  in  the  marshes  below  : 
and,  over  all,  shone  the  glory  of  the 
morning  sun. 

As  Ismail  came  out,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  how  he  was  changed  to  me. 
Before,  I  had  admired  and  trusted 
him ;  now  that  I  had  seen  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  soul  I  loved  him.  I 
saw,  too,  that  Abdallah  had  been  taken 
captive  by  his  fascinations,  and 
watched  his  movements  with  a  quiet 
deference,  which  showed  that  some 
new  spring  was  touched ;  and  I  knew 
he  had  pondered  the  mystery  which 
Ismail  had  described. 

Before  evening,  we  were  snugly  at 
home  with  Mr.  More,  his  wife  and 
little  daughter  Ethel,  —  a  child  of  ten 
years.  Mr.  More  was  fully  and  hap- 
pily engaged  in  teaching  and  min- 
istering to  a  few  score  of  ragged, 
poverty-stricken  Arabs.  We  did  not 
intrust  to  him  the  secret  of  our  quests, 
and  were  but  little  in  his  company. 
Mrs.  More  was  one  of  those  delicate 
women  so  often  found  in  New  Eng- 
land, who,  with  much  intellect  and 
little  passion,  have  consciences  some- 
what too  tyrannical,  because  not  al- 
ways reasonable.  She  had  been  ten- 
derly reared,  according  to  the  most 
rigid  tenets  of  the  Puritan  faith ;  and 
she  was  now  ready  to  give  heart,  mind, 
and  strength  to  the  work  which  was 
"  laid  upon  her  by  the  calling  of  the 
Lord."  She  would  flinch  at  no  hard- 
ship, and  evade  no  toil,  if  only  "  souls 
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might  shine  in  the  crown  of  her  re- 
joicing." When  she  was  but  a  school- 
girl, she  starved  her  body,  that  her 
mind  might  be  more  clear  for  work. 
In  the  same  spirit  she  now  "laid 
every  thing  upon  the  altar."  To  her, 
we  were  so  many  possible  "subjects 
of  grace."  Even  our  long-standing 
friendship  could  not  hide  the  fact,  that 
I  was  not  quite  sound  in  the  faith  she 
deemed  essential.  Ismail  stirred  her 
veneration,  as  if  one  of  the  old  proph- 
ets had  returned ;  and  she  could 
scarcely  believe  that  this  venerable 
man  was  "outside  the  fold."  When 
she  did  force  herself  to  comprehend 
that  to  her  he  was  but  a  pagan  infi- 
del, a  great  pity  moved  her  to  attempt 
his  conversion.  If  she  could  bring 
this  rare  old  man  "  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross,"  she  would  ask  no  richer  rec- 
ompense for  the  toil  and  privation  of 
their  lonely  lot  I  soon  saw  that  a 
silent  battle  had  begun,  and  would 
continue  so  long  as  we  remained  there ; 
and  I  was  content  to  bide  the  issue. 
I  knew  that  her  innate  delicacy  of 
feeling  would  prevent  any  intrusion 
upon  Ismail's  reserve ;  and  I  knew, 
also,  that  her  intense  will  would  never 
unbend  until  a  decisive  result  should 
be  achieved. 

Abdallah  was  young,  ambitious,  and 
intelligent ;  and  I  had  resolved  to  give 
him  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thor- 
ough education.  He  had  lost  interest 
in  the  religion  of  Mahomet;  and  I 
thought,  like  other  youths  in  Eastern 
lands,  had  begun  to  ask  whether  reli- 
gion might  not  be  nonsense.  But  he 
entered  quickly  into  the  spirit  of  the 
strife  between  Ismail  and  Mrs.  More, 
and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  staked 
more  than  I  knew  upon  the  issue. 

Our  days  were. spent  in  wandering 

among  the  hills,  visiting  neighboring 

towns,  the  scenes  of  Elijah's  history, 

aud  the  famous  battle-fields  of  inod- 
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era  times,  but  always  keeping  in 
mind,  and  working  toward,  our  separ- 
ate quests.  At  the  monastery  I  was 
hospitably  received  by  monks,  who 
showed  me  many  treasures  with  great 
cordiality  and  apparent  frankness,  but 
gave  no  sign  of  the  rare  treasure  hid- 
den away  in  some  gloomy  cell.  Is- 
mail had  been  absent  many  years : 
and  he  found  that  they  had  become 
reserved  in  regard  to  their  possession  ; 
and  even  he  with  difficulty  gained  ac- 
cess to  it 

He  brought  to  me  a  minute  account 
of  the  book,  with  reference  to  points  I 
had  suggested ;  and  I  quickly  knew, 
from  the  style  of  the  writing,  the  na- 
ture of  the  texts,  and  the  original 
notes,  that  it  was  certainly  possible 
that,  in  the  time  of  Chrysostoui,  it 
was  an  "ancient  volume."  I  found 
that  Ismail  was  no  stranger  to  the 
contents  of  the  book,  but  had,  long 
ago,  mastered  the  meaning,  and  im- 
bibed the  spirit,  of  its  holiest  pre- 
cepts. 

Meanwhile,  we  did  not  forget  the 
search  for  the  cave,  and  the  writing 
of  Pythagoras.  The  description  left 
by  the  priest  was  minute  enough,  and 
yet  wanting  in  definite  landmarks  to 
indicate  the  general  locality.  We 
had  walked  down  the  winding,  rocky 
path  to  the  sea,  from  which  Pythago- 
ras saw  the  Egyptian  ship  in  which 
he  embarked.  We  had  identified  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Elijah,  in  which 
he  had  once  dwelt  We  found  the 
altar-stones  where  the  Emperor  Ves- 
pasian came  to  consult  the  God  of 
Carmel,  "  an  oracle  without  image  or 
temple ; "  but  the  cavern  did  not  ap- 
pear. The  deep  jungles  of  copse 
concealed  countless  caves,  which,  in 
time  of  war,  had  given  shelter  to 
Arab  hordes ;  and  there  seemed  little 
hope  that  a  parchment  roll,  which  for 
hundreds  of  years  bad  not  been  seen, 
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could  have  escaped  destruction.  But, 
day  after  day,  Ismail  searched  the 
mountain-side,  accompanied  by  Ab- 
dallah,  who  seemed  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  quest. 

Abdallah  always  listened  with  ea- 
ger attention  while  the  woman  and 
the  philosopher  discussed  the  deepest 
problems  of  religion ;  she  always  lead- 
ing him  toward  some  revelation  of 
personal  feeling,  he  keeping  cautiously 
to  the  impersonal  truth.  One  even- 
ing, we  sat  on  the  porch,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  ruined  monastery  that 
flanked  our  dwelling.  Ethel  had 
crept  confidingly  near  the  old  man, 
and  stood  with  her  little  white  hand 
lying  on  his  great  brown  palm,  her 
sunny  head  swept  by  his  snowy 
beard.  Now  and  then,  as  we  talked, 
his  hand  wandered  caressingly  over 
her  curls  ;  and  his  fingers  touched  her 
cheek.  She  was  drawn  into  the  circle 
of  his  charming  influence  as  we  all 
were.  With  anxious,  tearful  tact, 
Mrs.  More  led  him  on  to  tell  of  him- 
self, and  all  the  sorrowful  past  that 
lay  behind  him;  of  the  young  wife 
who  bore  him  children,  and  died  forty 
years  ago ;  of  the  five  little  ones  who 
had  come  and  gone,  some  in  childhood 
and  some  in  mature  age,  —  one,  the 
last,  brave  boy  falling  under  the 
English  fire  at  the  last  bombardment 
of  Acre.  As  the  old  man  recalled 
the  past,  his  eye  softened,  his  voice 
fell  into  deep,  rich  tones,  mellowed 
and  purified  by  sorrow.  Mrs.  More 
was  borne  along  by  her  womanly 
sympathy  into  a  great  desire  to 
bring  the  old  man  speedily  to  the 
comfort  of  her  religion. 

"  And  did  you  never  need  a  friend 
who  could  not  die,  and  would  not  de- 
sert you  ?  " 

"  I  had  such  a  friend." 

"  Was  he  such  a  friend  as  our  dear 
Saviour  ?  " 


"  He  was  his  Father,  my  child,  — 
his  Father  and  mine." 

"But  he  said,  'None  cometh  unto 
the  Father  but  by  me.'  Do  not  trust 
a  false  hope." 

"  Ah,  my  daughter !  "  said  Ismail, 
with  a  touch  of  reproving  sadness  in 
his  voice,  "  do  you  know  all  the  way 
into  the  deep  things  of  God?  For 
fifty  years  I  have  been  searching  for 
the  secret  which  shall  contain  the 
knowledge  of  God ;  and  for  fifty 
years  it  has  evaded  me.  Under  your 
religion  and  mine  lies  the  same  secret 
life.  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  how  or 
why  it  takes  forms  so  diverse  ?  Since 
I  have  been  here,  my  soul  has  been 
strangely  drawn  to  you  all.  My  chil- 
dren hare  come  to  me  in  you.  The 
long-dried  fountains  of  my  weary 
heart  have  opened  again.  My  eyes, 
dry  and  dim  with  much  study,  have 
been  blessed  here  as  the  palms  and 
the  fountains  cheer  us  in  the  desert. 
I  am  assured  that  the  end  of  my  long 
search  is  near,  and  that  my  search 
cannot  long  fail.  Maybe  this  little 
maiden  will  teach  me ;  for  your  Mas- 
ter said,  that  little  children  should 
lead  the  way  into  the  kingdom." 

Mrs.  More  was  visibly  touched  with 
admiration  and  sympathy;  but  her 
unsleeping  conscience  would  not  al- 
low her  to  say  one  word  to  beguile 
him  with  false  hopes.  He  must  enter 
the  narrow  gate,  or  remain  outside 
forever;  so,  as  they  talked,  the  bur- 
den fell  upon  her  still  more  heavily. 

Abdallah  sat  in  the  dusky  twilight, 
losing  no  word  of  the  conversation, 
his  great  eyes  glowing  like  coals,  as 
with  swift  sympathy  he  followed 
the  thought  of  Ismail  and  the  un- 
selfish importunity  of  Mrs.  More. 
Later  in  the  evening,  when  h« 
said  to  me,  "What  a  soul  that 
woman  has!"  I  knew  that  the  last 
shackle  of  the  Moslem  creed  was 
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broken.  He  who  belieVed  in  the  soul 
of  a  woman  was  not  a  Mahometan. 

Ismail  suddenly  arose,  and  went 
toward  the  monastery,  determined  to 
bring  back  to  me  the  coveted  permis- 
sion to  examine  the  manuscript,  or 
make  the  failure  decisive.  He  had 
attempted  to  lead  the  monks  along 
gradually,  by  dwelling  upon  my  inter- 
est in  antiquities,  and  by  procuring 
me  opportunities  to  examine  their  il- 
luminated missals,  manuscripts,  and 
the  annals  of  their  house,  in  which  it  is 
recorded  that  their  order  was  founded 
by  Elijah  himself;  but  here  their 
courtesy  stopped.  To-night  he  found 
Brother  Anselm  in  the  cell  with  the 
treasure  ;  and,  pushed  on  by  his  im- 
pulse, he  opened  to  him  all  his  desires. 
Borne  down  by  the  old  man's  impor- 
tunity, he  yielded,  so  far  as  to  put  into 
his  hands  the  first  Gospel,  with  per- 
mission to  keep  it  until  the  morning. 
Ismail  burst  into  my  room,  glowing 
with  exultation.  Abdallah  was  not 
less  eager  than  I;  for  one  success 
seemed  an  omen  x>f  further  gains  for 
Ismail.  There  was  no  thought  of 
sleep  that  night ;  for  I  determined  to 
note  every  marked  feature  of  the 
book.  Ismail's  ready  pen  was  more 
familiar  with  Greek  than  mine;  and 
his  unflagging  industry  never  failed. 

Abdallah  would  not  leave  us,  but 
watched  us  with  glistening  eyes,  catch- 
ing every  whispered  comment,  and 
turning  over  in  his  mind  the  new 
things  which  had  awakened  his  curi- 
osity in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  life. 
As  the  early  morning  shone  upon  us, 
we  finished  the  work  of  copying  the 
various  readings,  and  preserving  the 
notes  left  by  Chrysostom,  whose  gen- 
tle presence  seemed  to  be  bending 
over  me  as  I  worked  through  the 
night  When  we  heard  Mrs.  More 
at  her  tasks,  we  called  her  to  see 
what  we  had  done,  displaying  the 


ancient  relic,  and  the  results  of  our 
loving  study.  She  had  evidently 
passed  an  anxious  night ;  and  I  saw, 
by  the  look  that  fell  upon  Ismail,  that 
her  pure  soul  had  spent  itself  in 
prayer  for  him.  As  we  talked  about 
the  manuscript,  my  eye  fell  upon  one 
of  the  notes  by  Chrysostom  ;  and  I 
pointed  it  out  to  her.  "Read  the 
text  and  the  note,"  she  said.  I  read, 
"These  shall  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment;  but  the  righteous 
into  everlasting  life."  The  comment 
showed  the  tenderness  with  which 
Chrysostom  held  and  taught  the  dor- 
trine  that  the  men  of  his  time  drew 
from  these  words.  It  was  simply, 
"  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  go»- 
pel,  and  woe  if  I  do."  Mrs.  More 
turned  to  Ismail,  and  sobbed,  "  Woe 
to  us  if  we  believe  not  the  gospel." 
As  she  hastened  from  the  room,  he 
quietly  repeated,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  to  one  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
did  it  to  me."  Then,  turning  to  Ab- 
dallah, he  said,  "  Love  the  religion  that 
shall  be  large  enough  to  hold  all  good 
men." 

Abdallah  was  on  fire  with  indignant 
zeal  to  defend  Ismail,  and  with  admi- 
ration for  Mrs.  More.  The  mystery 
grew  deeper  for  him,  and  more  pain- 
lul.  He  saw  that  this  old,  wise  man 
and  this  young,  beautiful  woman  were 
in  nearest  sympathy,  both  quick  with 
the  spirit,  and  learned  in  its  precepts, 
of  religion,  and  yet  barred  apart  by 
the  forms  of  their  religion.  From 
that  moment,  he  saw  that  the  true 
faith  must  reconcile  them  where  they 
stood,  demanding  of  neither  any  hu- 
miliating sacrifice.  Therefore  he 
waited  the  more  impatiently  for  the 
success  of  Ismail's  quest;  for  he 
was  convinced  that  that  would  solve 
all  doubts  and  dissolve  all  barriers. 
He  vowed,  that  whatever  religion 
should  be  large  enough  to  hold  these 
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two  should  be  his  religion.  One 
thought  now  possessed  him, —  to  bring 
a  speedy  end  to  the  enterprise  which 
drew  Ismail  with  such  a  fascination 
that  I  feared  his  vigor  would  be  lost 
if  he  should  fail.  Filled  with  such 
longings,  he  walked  out  on  the  moun- 
tain-side, listlessly  thrusting  his  staff 
into  the  rich  earth,  or  beating  down 
the  broad  green  leaves  of  the  wild  fig. 
He  had  passed  through  a  brilliant 
thicket  of  oleanders,  and  emerged 
upon  a  slight  mound,  overlooking  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Holy  Land  as 
it  stretched  away,  until  the  dim  head- 
lands faded  upon  the  horizon.  Be- 
hind him  a  little  stream  trickled 
down  from  beneath  an  ancient  olive- 
tree.  As  he  sat  musing,  the  near 
and  distant  objects  shaped  themselves 
into  a  familiar  likeness ;  and,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  trace  the  associations,  it 
flashed  upon  him,  that  the  landscape 
answered  the  description  of  the  an- 
cient devotee,  and  that  he  ought  to 
be  at  the  cave  of  Pythagoras.  But 
no  cave  appeared.  The  old  olive, 
gray  and  twisted,  supported  its  silver 
canopy,  and  thrust  out  its  huge  roots, 
as  if  affirming  that  this  was  solid  earth. 
Stooping  to  lift  a  handful  of  coolness 
from  the  stream,  his  quick  ear  caught 
the  tinkle  of  the  water  as  it  dropped 
into  some  hidden  pool.  He  thrust 
his  staff  forward,  and  it  passed  into 
open  space.  The  quest  was  almost 
ended.  Here  was  the  cave,  hidden 
by  fallen  earth  and  thickly-growing 
vegetation.  He  tore  away  the  turf 
and  moss  and  faded  leaves,  until  he 
saw,  behind  the  tree,  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern.  Then,  breathless  with 
the  excitement  and  the  race,  he  came 
to  us  announcing  his  good  fortune. 
With  slow  gravity  Ismail  arose,  and 
said,  "I  thank  Thee,  God  of  my 
fathers.  Grant  that  I  may  find  now 
the  secret  of  life  and  truth."  Provid- 


ing ourselves  with  implements  and 
torches,  we  soon  verified  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  priest,  and  Abdallah  was 
vigorously  clearing  away  the  earth, 
and  chopping  the  huge  roots  which 
obstructed  the  entrance.  While  we 
waited,  I  asked  Ismail  what  assu- 
rance he  had  that  the  lost  manuscript 
would  reveal  the  secret  he  sought.  He 
said,  "  I  have  searched  all  the  teach- 
ings of  Pythagoras  ;  and  I  am  certain 
he  had  learned  that  central  truth. 
Often  he  hints  obscurely  at  its  exist- 
ence, often  it  seems  almost  to  gleam 
upon  me  as  I  read  his  words ;  and  yet 
it  never  comes  out  full  and  clear.  I 
am  convinced,  that,  in  a  writing  ( con- 
cerning life,7  the  only  statement  of  his 
doctrine  written  by  his  own  hand,  he 
must  have  put  it  into  words.  Then,  — 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  God  cannot  let 
me  die  without  satisfying  the  desire 
that  has  burned  within  me  for  fifty 
years.  My  heart  has  warned  me  to 
seek  the  home  of  my  childhood,  and 
wait  here  for  the  revelation  from  God. 
I  wait  his  will ;  and  I  know  that  he 
will  not  disappoint  me  forever.  But 
still  I  wait  his  time." 

The  way  was  now  clear ;  and,  with 
lighted  torches,  we  entered  a  spacious 
cavern.  The  little  stream  dripped 
into  a  basin  cut  in  the  rock :  a  few 
pieces  of  decayed  furniture  were  on 
the  floor,  and  on  one  side  stood  a  rude 
stone  table  upon  which  lay  a  roll. 

We  slowly  advanced,  and,  holding 
the  torches  near,  read  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  roll,  "  TIEPI  BIOT."  We 
looked  at  Ismail,  and  waited  for  him 
to  take  the  roll.  He  passed  his  torch 
to  Abdallah,  and  reverently  lifted  the 
roll  to  break  the  seals.  For  an  in- 
stant we  saw  it  in  his  hand ;  then  it 
broke  under  his  fingers,  and  fell  upon 
the  table.  A  little  heap  of  parchment, 
with  no  legible  word  left,  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  book  in  which  Ismail 
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had    sought   to   read   the   secret   of 
life. 

As  I  stood,  anxious  and  sympa- 
thetic, Ismail  bowed  his  head  over  the 
precious  dust,  and  said,  "Allah  is 
great !  his  will  is  to  be  done."  But  Ab- 
dallah  dashed  his  torches  upon  the 
ground  in  anger.  As  we  walked  si- 
lently home,  the  old  man  tottered,  and 
leaned  heavily  upon  us ;  but  we  said 
nothing.  He  had  grown  older  by  years 
since  the  morning. 

When  we  were  near  the  house, 
Mr.  More,  who,  in  the  morning,  had 
set  out  with  Ethel  for  a  station  several 
leagues  distant,  dashed  up  the  hill, 
followed  by  half  a  dozen  frightened 
Arabs,  —  without  Ethel !  From  their 
frantic  chatter  and  gesticulation,  we 
learned  that  Ibraim,  a  noted  and 
cruel  robber-chief,  had  dashed  upon 
them  with  his  horde,  and,  stripping 
them  of  all  they  possessed,  had  seized 
Ethel,  and  ridden  away  to  the  hills, 
leaving  word  that  she  might  be  pur- 
chased, with  a  ransom  equal  to  her 
value  in  the  slave-market.  As  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  the  situation  was 
settling  down  upon  them,  Abn  Is- 
mail stepped  forward,  the  old  vigor 
in  his  limbs,  the  old  fire  in  his  eyes, 
"  My  children,"  he  said,  "  be  at  rest ; 
no  harm  shall  befall  the  maiden. 
Ibraim  will  respect  my  age.  Once  I 
saved  the  life  of  his  father.  He  will 
not  refuse  to  give  me  the  little  one." 
Then,  turning  away,  he  strode  down 
the  hill,  leaving  us,  for  a  moment, 
speechless.  Abdallah  was  the  first 
to  recover  himself,  and  ran  after  him, 
vowing  to  follow  him  to  death.  But 
Ismail  gently  repulsed  him,  saying, 
"  Your  youth  they  will  not  rank  with 
my  age  ;  I  am  safe,  but  you  are  not. 
Go,  and  wait  for  my  return."  But 
Abdallah  stoutly  refused  to  leave  him 
until  he  should  reach  the  danger. 
They  knew  the  band  would  not  be 
many  leagues  away,  for  they  feared 


no  pursuit.  I  quietly  took  my  place 
in  the  party;  and,  before  night,  we 
learned  that  the  troops  had  halted 
among  the  hills  in  lower  Galilee.  As 
we  drew  near,  we  stopped  on  the 
plain,  while  Ismail  pushed  on  alone, 
and  entered,  unarmed,  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Ibraim,  who,  with  courteous 
greeting,  offered  the  hospitalities  of 
his  tent.  "  Nay,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  I  have  vowed  to  restore  the  little 
one  to  her  father's  house."  As  Ibraim 
frowned,  and  touched  his  weapons,  he 
continued,  "  I  am  Abn  Ismail.  Your 
father  was  my  friend.  Once  I  saved 
his  life  in  the  desert.  For  the  life  of 
your  father,  give  me  the  child."  The 
frown  faded  from  Ibraim's  face,  as  he 
cried,  "Forgive  roe,  friend  of  ray 
father ;  take  all  that  I  have." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Ismail ;  "  lot  the 
maiden  come  to  me."     In  a  moment 
Ethel  was  nestled  in  his  arms,  her 
great  blue  eyes  shining  through  his 
beard   at   the  swarthy  men  grouped 
about  them.     "God  be  praised!  my 
child ;  his  angels  have  guarded  thee." 
Scarcely  were   the  words   uttered, 
when  a  sharp  battle-cry  broke  upon 
their  ears ;  and  every  man  sprang  to 
the  saddle,  as  over  the  hilltop  a  troop 
of  their  enemies,   of   another  tribe, 
came  at  full  speed  upon  them.  In  a  mo- 
ment, the  onset  was  over,  —  and  the 
mingled  troops,  wildly  fighting,  disap- 
peared in  the  gorge,  filling  the  even- 
ing   with    their    discordant    clamor. 
With  instinctive   self-forgetting,   Is- 
mail had  covered  Ethel  with  his  body, 
and   now  lay  bruised  and  breathless 
upon   the   sharp  stones.     Ethel  was 
unharmed ;  but  they  were  alone  in  the 
wilderness.     Wild  beasts  prowled  in 
all  those  solitudes;  and,  unless  help 
should  come  speedily,  they  were  bet- 
ter in  the  hands  of  robbers.     But  we 
had  not  relaxed  our  watch,  and  had 
drawn  very  near  the  place  where  we 
saw  the  attack,  and  heard  the  clash 
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of  arms.  When  the  noise  died  away 
among  the  rocky  hills,  we  ran  to  them ; 
we  found  Ismail  faint  with  his  hurts, 
and,  raising  him  upon  our  shoulders, 
we  toiled  painfully  back  to  the  place, 
where,  at  a  safe  distance,  some  vil- 
lagers from  Beco  were  waiting  for 
us.  There  we  constructed  a  rude  lit- 
ter, on  which  he  was  borne  to  the  vil- 
lage. In  the  morning,  Abdallah 
mounted  a  swift  camel,  to  take  Ethel 
home ;  while  we  carried  the  wounded 
man  by  slow  stages. 

The  joy  at  that  first  coming  home 
need  not  be  told ;  cannot  be,  unless 
some  mother's  heart  may  whisper  it 
to  her ;  for 

"  Love  knows  the  secret  of  grief," 

which  no  one  can  tell ;  and  love  only 
knows  the  secret  of  joy.  Scarcely  less 
cordial  was  the  welcome  to  Ismail,  as, 
on  the  third  day,  we  brought  him  in, 
and  laid  him  in  his  bed.  Mrs.  More 
was  now  in  a  fever  of  unrest  and  anxi- 
ety ;  all  her  first  admiration  and  rev- 
erence for  the  venerable  man,  all  the 
respect  and  sympathy  awakened  by 
his  simplicity  and  strength,  all  her 
solicitude  for  his  salvation,  had  now 
deepened  into  an  affection  unlike  the 
pure  love  she  bore  her  husband,  and 
deeper  than  any  sentiment  called  out 
by  her  own  stern  father.  She  was 
now  moved  not  only  by  duty,  but  by 
gratitude  and  love,  to  save  the  inesti- 
mable soul  of  this  pagan  infidel. 

His  first  delirium  had  passed ;  his 
hurts  were  too  deep  for  pain  ;  and  he 
lay  placidly  awaiting  the  end.  She 
could  not  endure  to  see  him  lying 
there  so  peacefully,  expressing  no  fear 
or  surprise  at  the  near  approach  of 
death.  According  to  her  theory,  death 
should  be  terrible  to  his  unregenerate 
soul  until  he  should  make  his  peace 
with  God ;  still,  with  tender,  womanly 
care  she  attended  to  his  wants.  He 
knew  his  time  had  come,  and  regret- 


ted only  that  the  long  quest  was  end- 
ed, and  he  could  give  the  world  "  noth- 
ing to  show  for  it."  "Nothing  to 
show  for  it!"  I  said  to  Mrs.  More, 
"after  fifty  years  of  unremitting 
search  for  truth,  carrying  into  all 
lands  the  blessing  of  his  healing  art, 
comforting  the  sick,  relieving  the  poor, 
never  turning  aside  from  those  who 
fell  among  thieves  to  seek  his  own 
pleasure,  and  growing  wise  and  pure 
as  he  sought  the  coveted  secret,  until 
his  presence  alone  was  a  healing  in- 
fluence !  "  I  told  her  how  I  found  him 
in  Egypt,  attending  to  the  multitude, 
when  the  pestilence  was  stalking 
abroad  at  noonday;  but  her  quiver- 
ing conscience  only  answered,  "  He 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 

Abdallah,  by  these  things,  had  be- 
come thoroughly  aroused.  His  mind 
was  at  work,  and  the  religious  senti- 
ments awoke.  He  never  tired  of  read- 
ing the  Arabic  New  Testament  Mrs. 
More  put  into  his  hands,  and  was 
deeply  moved  by  her  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  her  religion ;  but  he  never 
swerved  in  his  allegiance  to  Ismail. 
The  religion  that  was  large  enough 
to  hold  "  him  and  her  "  should  be  his 
religion ;  and  he  saw  plainly  that  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  could  not  include 
that  woman.  Would  now  the  religion 
of  Jesus  cover  that  man,  even  when 
he  did  not  crave  its  peculiar  blessing  ? 
Now  all  the  more  did  he  wish  Ismail 
might  have  found  the  answer  to  his 
life-long  questionings. 

At  last  the  crisis  came ;  and  many 
doubts  were  solved  at  once.  Ismail 
had  never  ceased  to  delight  in  the 
presence  of  little  Ethel.  When  she 
sat  by  his  side,  and  he  could  touch 
her  little  hands  or  sunny  head,  he  lay 
content,  his  eyes  filled  with  a  deep 
light ;  while  his  noble  face  grew  sweet 
and  grand  in  its  massive  repose.  He 
asked  to  look  once  more  on  the 
sea  towards  the  setting  sun.  We 
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wheeled  him  to  the  open  window,  and 
gathered  around  him.  He  drew  Ethel 
near  him,  saying,  "Come,  little  one, 
I  once  had  a  daughter,  who  comes  to 
me  in  you ; "  and,  turning  to  her  moth- 
er, he  said,  "  My  daughter,  my  hour 
is  come.  I  had  hoped  to  do  other  and 
better  things  before  I  died;  but  God 
did  not  so  will.  I  am  content.  You 
have  desired  to  comfort  me  with  your 
faitli ;  and  I  thank  you  for  all  your 
loving  care.  My  heart  has  become 
young  again  in  your  peaceful  home.  J 
have  long  known  the  words  of  your 
Master,  and  found  comfort  in  them ;  but 
Christians  have  brought  little  blessing 
to  me  or  mine.  Your  church  never 
offered  me  a  home  when  I  needed 
one ;  now  it  is  useless,  it  is  too  late." 

With  quick,  trembling  importunity 
she  urged,  "  It  is  never  too  late.  Par- 
don is  always  waiting;  and  even  now 
the  sacred  waters  of  Christian  baptism 
may  seal  you  a  child  of  God  and  his 
Christ." 

"  You  mistake,  my  child,  my  peace 
with  God  has  flowed  in  like  a  river ; 
and  I  shall  soon  be  where  there  is  no 
Church  and  no  temple.  For  many 
years  I  have  wandered  in  search  of 
that  secret  truth,  which,  in  many 
lands,  in  different  churches,  under  op- 
posing creeds,  leads  men  to  goodness 
and  to  truth.  I  sought  to  know  how 
men  who  did  not  trust  each  other 
were  brought  into  one  path,  and  were 
led  by  the  same  spirit ;  for  I  have 
found  in  all  lands  that  justice,  purity 
and  truth  are  the  same.  I  was  led  to 
hope,  that  in  this  place  the  answer 
would  come  to  me.  But,  when  the 
word  was  in  my  hand,  it  vanished,  and 
bitter  disappointment  befell  me.  Still 
God  is  good,  and  a  little  child  hath 
taught  me.  When  I  fell  under  the 
iron  hoofs  of  the  horses,  clasping  little 
Ethel  in  my  arms,  a  great  loving 
peace  filled  me ;  and  I  heard,  '  Great- 
er love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he 


lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends/  Then 
darkness  came  upon  me.  When  I 
awoke,  and  found  nu-self  borne  by  these 
faithful  friends,  the  words  came  again ; 
and  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  pain  and 
the  delirium,  came  the  crowning  an- 
swer of  my  quest,  —  *  Love  is  the  secret 
of  life.'"  He  gently  passed  his  hand 
over  the  child's  head,  murmuring, 
"  Love  is  the  secret  of  life." 

"  Daughter,  3*011  r  Master  could  not 
reject  the  claim  of  him  who  loves  God 
and  his  neigh bor." 

Mrs.  More  bowed  her  head ;  and 
Abdallah  leaned  forward  to  catch  the 
first  word  that  should  fall.  For,  if  she 
could  accept  that  as  the  law  of  her  re- 
ligion, he  could  gladly  go  with  me  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  Christian 
church ;  but  if  Christianity,  as  it  was 
represented  to  him  in  her  pure  con- 
science and  unshrinking  truthfulness, 
should  cast  Ismail  out,  it  was  not  a 
home  for  him.  To  him,  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets  must  hang  on  such 
a  constmction  of  Christianity. 

She  lifted  her  face,  her  eyes  shin- 
ing through  tears,  and,  laying  her 
hand  upon  the  child,  said,  "  I  thank 
God,  my  father,  that  the  little  one  ha* 
taught  us.  I  was  blinded  by  unbe- 
lief, and  could  not  see  Christ's  breth- 
ren when  they  came  to  me  in  strange 
garb.  You  were  wiser,  better,  and 
more  Christian  than  I." 

While  she  spoke,  Abdallah's  face 
shone  like  the  morning ;  and,  as  Is- 
mail closed  his  eyes  and  smiled,  I 
knew,  that,  failing  to  convert  Ismail, 
she  had  brought  Abdallah  and  herself 
into  the  blessedness  of  the  Christian 
gospel. 

Ismail  said  no  more;  and,  as  the 
setting  sun  lifted  its  last  ray  from  his 
cheek,  we  saw  that  he  slept  with  his 
fathers. 

He  was  the  last  of  his  race ;  and  we 
buried  him,  writing  upon  his  tomb, — 

LOVE  IS  THE  SECRET  OF  LIFE. 
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BY    EDWARD    S.    MORSE. 


CERTAIN  it  is,  that,  twenty  years 
ago,  a  man  in  this  country,  travelling 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  search  of  a 
little  animal  no  larger  than  a  melon- 
seed,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
insensate.  Nor  can  we  defend  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  that  class  who  de- 
mand one  of  three  results  as  justify- 
ing a  study  of  nature  ;  namely,  meat, 
medicine,  or  money.  To  be  more  ex- 
plicit, there  are  those  who  see  no  pos- 
sible utility  in  the  pursuit  and  study 
of  natural  history,  unless  you  can 
show  them  that  the  objects  you  collect 
are  good  to  eat,  are  useful  as  remedial 
agents,  or  can  be  converted  into 
money.  This  same  class  are  guilty 
of  decorating  their  houses  with  pic- 
tures of  questionable  merit,  and  are 
not  otherwise  insensible  to  many  lux- 
uries that  appeal  to  their  senses,  hav- 
ing no  other  good  from  their  stand- 
point. Now,  thanks  to  the  numerous 
expeditions  in  search  of  an  open  polar 
sea,  or  any  thing  else  that  may  be 
found  at  the  North  Pole ;  the  expedi- 
tions into  Central  Africa,  the  govern- 
ment patronage  proffered  to  astro- 
nomical parties  in  search  of  phenomena 
attending  solar  eclipses,  and,  still 
nearer  our  work,  the  dredging  expe- 
ditions carried  on  by  the  governments 
of  Sweden,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States,  the  public  will  gradu- 
ally accustom  itself  to  allow  a  man 
to  run  round  the  world  for  a  fly,  and 
not  mark  him  mad. 

Therefore,  we,  in  absolute  sanity, 
left  a  comfortable  home,  in  May  of 
the  last  year,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
finding  a  little  animal  that  was  known 
to  occur  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 


lina. As  only  three  or  four  specimens 
had  ever  been  found  in  the  intermi- 
nable sand-beaches  of  that  coast,  and 
as  the  little  fellow  we  were  in  quest 
of  was  no  larger  than  a  melon-seed, 
and  looking  very  much  like  an  elon- 
gated one,  with  a  tail,  —  the  hunting 
of  a  needle  in  a  hay-mow  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  pleasant  pastime  in 
comparison  with  the  task  laid  out  be- 
fore us.  The  doctor  had  his  dredges, 
bottles,  insect-pins,  and  all  the^  para- 
phernalia of  a  wide-awake  naturalist, 
and  the  writer,  his  two  galvanized 
iron  sieves,  with  brass-wire  netting  of 
different  sizes,  a  huge  dust-pan,  with 
stout  handle,  and  bottom  replaced  by 
netting,  sketch-book,  and  bottles.1 
To  confine  ourselves  to  lingula  would 
be  too  heavy  a  subject  for  public  en- 
tertainment;  so  we  insist  upon  the 
utmost  freedom  in  describing  the 
more  prominent  features  that  attracted 
our  attention. 

Leaving  Boston  for  Norfolk,  Va., 
by  steamer,  on  Friday,  P.M.,  we 
reached  the  latter  place  Sunday,  P.M. 
Stopping  over  at  Norfolk  one  day,  we 
visited  the  shores,  and  noticed  at  once 
a  marked  change  in  the  character 
of  the  animals  living  between  high 
and  low  water-mark,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  A  little 
periwinkle,  common  in  our  bay,  and 
extending  far  north,  is  replaced  by  a 
larger  and  more  ornate  species,  that 
extends  from  the  southern  part  of 

1  The  "  duet-pan,"  with  its  sharp,  catting  edge 
and  broad  eides,  proved  an  effectual  scoop  for 
many  little  animals  that  burrowed  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sand ;  while  the  sieves,  with  the  aid 
of  shovels  to  dig  up  the  deeper  layers,  answered 
every  purpose  in  securing  lingula. 
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Cape  Cod  to  the  Gulf;  and  here  we 
may  add,  that  Cape  Cod,  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  extending  some  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  into  the  ocean,  proves  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  migration  of 
many  species  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Dr.  Gould,  in  his  first  report 
on  the  invertebrate  animals  of  Massa- 
chusetts, found  that  eighty-three 
species  of  mollusca  do  not  pass  to 
the  south  shore  of  the  cape,  and  that 
fifty  species  are  not  found  on  the 
north  shore,  the  remaining  species 
taking  a  wider  range,  and  occurring 
on  both  sides  of  the  cape.0  The  num- 
ber of  species  of  mollusca  known  to 
occur  in  Massachusetts  has  nearly 
doubled  since  these  observations  were 
made ;  yet  the  same  proportion,  as  in- 
dicated by  Dr.  Gould's  figures,  would 
probably  hold  good. 

The  mud-flats  were  covered  with  a 
little  black  snail  that  grovels  just  be- 
neath the  mud,  keeping  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  water  by  a  little 
tube  that  is  thrust  above  the  surface. 
This  species  occurs  on  all  mud-flats 
exposed  at  low  tides,  from  Maine  to 
Florida.  A  very  noticeable  feature 
was  the  great  abundance  of  little 
oysters,  growing  to  stones  and  sticks, 
and  almost  every  object  within  reach 
of  the  salt  water.  We  saw  a  few  no- 
groes  at  work,  raking  them  up  from 
deeper  water;  though  we  remarked, 
that  the  inhabitants  rigidly  abstain 
from  the  use  of  oysters  during  those 
months  that  are  spelled  without  an  r. 
How  lucky  it  was  for  the  oysters  that 
Julius  Cwsar's  first  name,  and  like- 
wise the  name  of  Augustus,  contained 
no  rf  Thus  the  preservation  of  a 
favored  race,  in  receiving  an  immunity 
from  wholesale  slaughter  during  two 
months  of  the  year,  rests  with  the 
naming  of  two  Roman  youths. 

In  the  market  we  found  quite  a 
zoological  collection,  —  many  fishes 


strange  to  our  waters,  soft-shelled 
crabs  in  abundance,  and  a  remarkable 
collection  of  that  variety  of  the  genus 
homo  over  which  naturalists,  philan- 
thropists, and  politicians  are  still  at 
work.  We  lingered  at  Norfolk  only 
long  enough  to  note  the  common  lit- 
toral animals,  and  to  find  out  that  the 
best  hotel  in  the  town,  though  having 
an  elegant  exterior  and  pleasant 
rooms,  with  unexceptionable  beds,  yet 
had  nothing  on  the  tables  fit  to  eat, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  eggs 
and  hominy.  It  is  true,  a  series  of 
little  plates  were  borne  in  by  the 
waiter,  and,  with  flourishes,  deposited 
in  a  line  of  fortification  about  your 
plate.  This  was  the  only  thing  forti- 
fying about  them,  however;  for  the 
little  insipid  bits  they  contained  an- 
swered well  to  a  definition  Mr.  Emer- 
son gave  to  fossil  remains,  when  he 
called  them  "  wild  scraps  of  chaos." 
The  next  morning,  we  started  for 
Goldsborough,  N.  C.  At  Weldon,  a 
crowd  of  negroes  filled  the  two  for- 
ward cars,  bound  for  a  Republican 
convention  at  Raleigh.  In  converse 
tion  with  them,  we  came  across  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  with  his  pockets 
filled  with  documents,  several  of  which 
he  insisted  upon  reading  to  us  in  a 
high  tone,  as  an  evidence  that  he 
could  not  only  read  and  write,  but 
arrest  A  tremendous  black  fellow, 
in  blue  coat,  polished  buttons,  and 
white  breeches,  was  President  of  the 
Union  League. 

Goldsborough  we  reached*  about 
noon,  and  tasted  our  first  strawberries. 
Here,  as  at  all  other  public  places 
where  we  stopped,  we  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  any  thing  palatable,  though 
each  time  paying  the  standard  price 
of  one  dollar,  whether  at  hotel,  res- 
taurant, or  railroad  station.  The 
hotel  at  Goldsborough  was  a  large 
house,  with  all  the  appearance  of  a 
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live  hotel ;  yet,  in  sheer  desperation, 
we  asked  for  bread,  and  even  that 
they  were  out  of.  The  baker  of  this 
place  had  an  oven  to  repair ;  and  all 
their  bread  had  to  be  brought  from 
Richmond,  Va.  Hominy  became  the 
staple  article  for  us ;  and  the  profits 
accruing  from  the  numerous  dollars 
we  paid  for  meals  of  this  material 
will  go  some  ways  towards  paying 
their  State  debt.  The  village  was 
absolutely  quiet,  no  stir  of  business, 
and  but  few  people  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets.  We  went  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  to  collect,  passing  through 
several  yards  on  the  way  ;  yet  no  one 
looked  at  us,  or  appeared  to  be  aware 
of  our  presence.  Passing  one  house 
in  particular,  with  a  group  of  large 
children  on  the  piazza,  and  several 
grown  people  in  and  about  the  prem- 
ises, after  rattling  over  a  fence,  we 
looked  back,  and  must  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  insignificance,  when  not  a 
head  or  an  eye  was  turned  to  look  at 
us.  The  doctor's  insect-net  might 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
little  ones,  at  least.  We  both  re- 
marked this  lack  of  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  the  Southerners,  both  old  and 
young ;  and,  though  very  agreeable 
to  the  traveller,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  New-England  curiosity  has  been 
one  of  the  parents  of  invention  as 
well  as  necessity.  It  has  prompted 
many  a  country  youth  to  seek  for  oc- 
cupation abroad ;  it  has  proved  the 
safeguard  of  many  a  quiet  village,  by 
converting  each  inhabitant  into  a 
self-appointed  detective,  ever  ready  to 
watch  a  suspicious  character. 

Opposite  the  hotel,  a  block  of  brick 
buildings  was  being  erected.  Now, 
the  staging,  instead  of  being  raised 
inside  the  walls,  as  with  us,  was  out- 
side ;  and  the  darkies,  instead  of 
carrying  the  bricks  up  in  a  hod,  tossed 
them  up  one  by  one.  A  darky  stands 


by  a  pile  of  bricks,  with  a  piece  of 
board  in  his  hands  about  three  feet 
long.  Placing  a  brick  on  the  end  of 
the  board,  he  gives  it  a  fling  ;  and  the 
man  above  takes  it  just  as  it  begins 
to  fall.  So  Columbia  has  been  re- 
built literally  brick  by  brick.  This 
struck  us  as  more  expeditious  than 
the  almost  imperceptible  movements 
of  the  ladder-climbing  Micky.  The 
proverbial  hardness  of  a  negro's  head 
probably  damages  a  good  many  falling 
bricks. 

The  next  morning  we  -started  for 
Morehead  .  City,  Beaufort  Harbor. 
Another  peculiarity  we  observed  was 
the  lack  of  railroad  connections. 
Baggage  and  freight  has  to  be 
shifted  over  and  over  again.  Each 
line,  however  short,  runs  on  its  own 
hook.  Impatient  with  car  imprison- 
ment, the  writer  made  friends  with 
the  engineer,  and  thus  got  a  chance  to 
ride- the  whole  distance  on  the  engine. 

In  this  way,  a  much  better  view  of 
the  country  was  obtained.  The  region 
through  which  we  travelled  was  very 
flat  and  sandy,  and,  through  the  pine 
barrens,  exceedingly  monotonous. 

We  recalled  the  words  of  somebody 
as  applying  here :  — 

"Where  to  the    north,  pine-trees  in  prospect 

rise; 

Where  to  the  south,  pine-trees  assail  the  skies ; 
Where  to  the  east,   pine-trees    obstruct    the 

view; 
Where  to  the  west,  pine-trees  forever  grew." 

The  traces  of  bridge-burning,  to  ob- 
struct the  march  of  Scofield  from 
Newbern,  were  evident  in  the  flaked 
and  friable  abutments,  now  occupied 
by  temporary  structures. 

In  all  the  hidden  and  noisome 
sloughs  along  the  road,  we  saw  no 
hideous  reptile  or  horrid  form,  such 
as  travellers,  ignorant  of  the  harm- 
lessness  of  many  of  these  animals, 
represent. 
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We  noticed  a  marked  change  in  the 
flora,  and  saw  many  flowers  in  bloom 
quite  new  and  strange  to  us.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  we  reached  More- 
head  City,  —  as  thoroughly  dilapi- 
dated a  collection  of  houses  as  one 
would  meet  with  in  a  lifetime. 

Morehead  is  the  terminus  of  the 
railroad  at  Beaufort  Harbor.  Here 
we  met  the  surgeon  of  the  post  at 
Fort  Macon,  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  an 
accomplished  naturalist  and  writer,  at 
whose  kind  invitation  we  came. 
While  tossing  in  the  fort's  boat,  wait- 
ing for  our  luggage,  we  noticed  an 
entire  change  from  our  Northern 
fauna,  and  also  from  that  of  the  Nor- 
folk waters.  A  sail  of  two  miles 
brought  us  to  Fort  Macon,  situated  on 
the  end  of  a  long,  low,  sandy  island. 
The  officers'  quarters  consist  of  a  row 
of  neat  wooden  buildings  outside  the 
fort. 

The  doctor  had  given  up  his  dining- 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  study  and 
investigation.  Two  hospital  cribs  oc- 
cupied one  side  of  the  room ;  while  a 
semi-circular  table  at  the  window 
gave  us  ample  accommodations  for 
our  microscopes.  Another  table  near 
the  door,  two  little  tables,  the  man- 
tles, the  book-case,  and  what  territory 
we  could  capture  and  defend  on  the 
doctor's  desk,  gave  ample  room  for 
lodging  specimens,  bottles,  and  other 
matter.  Need  we  say  that  the  doctor 
was  as  delighted  a  man  as  ourselves  ? 
He  expressed  the  whole  thing  in  a 
nut-shell,  when  he  said  he  could  in- 
dulge in  binomial  nomenclature,  and 
be  understood,  nnd  not  laughed  at. 

Animals  could  be  called  by  their 
right  names,  even  if  these  names 
were  hard.  The  reader  should  under- 
stand, that  technical  names  are  in 
nearly  all  cases  descriptive,  and 
tersely  so;  and  nothing  is  more  an- 
noying than  to  realize  the  fact,  that 


the  public  have  no  better  definitions 
of  four-fifths  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
comprising  half  a  million  species,  than 
to  call  them  bugs,  worms,  creepers,  &c. 
No :  the  doctor  had  been  imprisoned 
six  months  with  as  glorious  a  set  of 
fellows  as  ever  lived ;  only  they  were 
not  touched  with  that  love  of  science 
which  has  developed  as  much  heroism, 
as  much  self-denial,  as  was  ever 
shown  for  any  cause.  A  cordial  and 
quiet  welcome  from  the  doctor's  wife 
made  us  immediately  at  home.  With- 
out waiting  in  the  house  five  minutes, 
we  made  a  wild  raid  down  the  ex- 
posed beach,  beyond  the  fort. 

The  character  of  the  animals  in 
this  region  is  that  of  southern  Florida 
and  the  Gulf;  and  the  delights  of 
crushing  beneath  one's  feet,  and  of 
gathering  up  for  the  first  time,  sheila 
that  we  had  always  looked  upon  as 
tropical,  cannot  be  expressed. 
Strange-looking  crabs  run  scamper- 
ing to  their  holes ;  winrows  of  deli- 
cate shells  lie  scattered  in  every  di- 
rection; little  crustaceans,  so  unlike 
any  thing  we  find  North,  were  secured 
by  my  companion.  Each  out-going 
wave  disclosed  hundreds  of  little 
wedge-shaped,  bivalve  mollusks,  called 
donax.  We  had  to  be  on  the  alert  to 
secure  them,  as  they  would  quickly 
burrow  beneath  the  sand  with  their 
pliant  locomotive  organ,  using  it  like 
a  shovel  in  digging  their  way  out  of 
sight  Interesting  it  was,  too,  to 
notice  the  effects  of  the  wind ;  little 
hillocks  of  sand,  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
height,  were  crowded  together,  and 
covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  grass. 
These  hillocks  formed  natural  earth- 
works for  Burnside's  siege  mortars, 
in  reducing  the  fort  during  the  rebel- 
lion. 

Beaufort  Harbor  is  over  a  mile  wide, 
and  two  or  three  miles  long.  Neither 
of  these  figures  is  probably  correct. 
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as  we  were  only  interested  in  a  large 
shoal  that  seems  to  fill  the  entire 
harbor.  The  channels  are  narrow ; 
and  considerable  skill  is  required  to 
navigate  a  boat  from  the  fort  to 
Beaufort  opposite. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were 
off  for  the  shoals.  Starting  at  high 
tide,  you  see  only  a  broad  expanse  of 
water ;  and  a  very  curious  sight  it  is, 
to  see  a  fisherman  in  mid-harbor 
jump  overboard,  and  walk  half  a  mile 
from  his  boat. 

We  land  on  the  edge  of  the  shoal 
just  as  the  receding  tide  exposes  it. 
In  an  incredibly  short  time,  a  sand- 
bar, half  a  mile  wide,  and  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  is  exposed  before  you. 
This  is  the  great  collecting  ground 
for  the  naturalist.  The  little  pools 
are  swarming  with  animal  life ;  and 
everywhere  are  strewn  beautiful 
shells,  Crustacea,  odd-looking  fish, long 
chains  of  egg-cases  similar  to  those 
found  on  the  southern  shore  of  Cape 
Cod,  tubes  of  worms  built  up  of  frag- 
ments of  shells,  and  other  rubbish. 

Here,  too,  we  found  in  abundance 
the  flattened  echinoderm,  called  mel- 
lita,  looking  more  like  a  large  pan-cake, 
with  fine,  narrow  slits  perforating  it. 
The  surface  feels  like  plush ;  and  we  no- 
tice that  it  is  clothed  with  thousands  of 
little  spines  that  move  freely.  With 
the  aid  of  these  little  spines,  the  ani- 
mal buries  itself  beneath  the  sand. 

In  vain  we  searched  for  Lingula, 
scooping  up  the  sand  with  a  dipper, 
and  washing  it  out  upon  a  cloth 
spread  for  the  purpose.  Day  after 
day  we  searched  for  it :  even  a  frag- 
ment would  have  been  welcome. 
With  one's  boots  filled  with  wet  sand, 
and  a  hot  sun  pouring  its  rays  upon 
you,  the  reflected  rays  from  the  nu- 
merous little  pools  of  water  blinding 
your  eyes,  it  was  disheartening 
enough.  Wire  sieves  that  had  been 


made  expressly  for  the  occasion  had 
been  delayed  on  the  road  with  our 
dredges,  and  cans  of  alcohol.  When 
these  finally  came,  we  worked  with 
renewed  earnestness.  Thanks  to  the 
courtesy  of  Major  Joseph  Stewart, 
commanding,  we  bad  the  services  of 
the  fort-boat  and  four  men  detailed 
for  the  purpose;  and  these,  armed 
with  shovels  and  baskets,  rendered 
invaluable  aid  in  our  explorations. 

On  the  fifth  day,  five  specimens  of 
Lingula  were  found,  and  their  haunts 
at  last  discovered  ;  and  every  day  we 
procured  a  goodly  number  of  speci- 
mens. And  now  the  reader  would 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  an  animal 
Lingula  is.  A  figure  we  here  give 


of  it  will  convey  a  better  idea  than 
pages  of  description.  The  animal  is 
represented  with  the  back  uppermost ; 
though  both  the  back  and  the  oppo- 
site region  are  protected  by  an  oblong 
oval  shell,  very  similar  in  appearance. 
Stretching  out  behind,  we  observe 
a  long  tube,  its  extremity  being  pro- 
tected by  a  sand-case.  Lingula  lies 
buried  in  the  sand,  the  long  tail  being 
below ;  while  the  body,  or  anterior  por- 
tion, rests  just  protruding  above  the 
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sand.  On  being  alarmed,  however,  it 
quickly  jerks  out  of  sight.  The  mar- 
gins of  the  body  are  fringed  with  ir- 
ridescent  bristles ;  and  these  act  as  a 
sieve  in  preventing  sand  from  enter- 
ing between  the  shells  when  they  are 
open:  for  the  shells  remain  open 
most  of  the  time,  that  the  water  may 
have  free  access  to  the  gills,  and  also 
convey  food  to  the  mouth.  The  gills 
hang  in  the  shape  of  rows  of  laminae 
from  the  membrane  that  lines  the 
shell  within.  And  now,  as  we  look 
within  the  open  shell,  we  see  a  mar- 
vellously beautiful  apparatus,  —  two 
gracefully  turned  lobes  coiled  in  a 
spiral  like  a  globular  spiral  shell. 
These  lobes  are  furnished  with  a  se- 
ries of  delicate  feelers,  or  cirri  as  they 
are  more  properly  called.  Clip  a  few 
of  these  off  with  a  pair  of  dissecting 
scissors ;  and,  under  the  microscope, 
the  surface  of  each  one  will  be  seen 
clothed  with  hundreds  of  little  swing- 
ing filaments,  or  cilia.  The  disturb- 
ance caused  by  these  thousands  of 
little  vibratory  lashes  produces  cur- 
rents of  water,  that  always  set  in 
toward  them.  And  thus  it  is  that 
the  water  is  continually  replenished, 
bathing  the  gills  with  a  fresh  stream, 
and  conveying,  at  the  same  time,  mi- 
nute particles,  which  are  gathered  up, 
and  swept  by  the  same  apparatus 
toward  the  mouth.  The  bristles  that 
we  have  before  alluded  to  as  forming 
a  sieve,  and  preventing  the  ingress  of 
sand  when  the  shells  are  open,  per- 
form also  another  duty.  If  a  speci- 
men of  Lingula  is  taken  from  the 
sand,  and  laid  upon  its  surface,  the 
bristles  may  be  noticed  swinging 
back  and  forth  like  a  galley  of  oars. 
These  act  like  so  many  miniature 
raftsman's  poleain  urging  the  animal 
slowly  along.  The  dorsal  shell  swings 
from  side  to  side  at  the  same  time; 
and  these  acts  combined  perform  the 


function  of  locomotion.  After  a 
while  it  buries  itself,  sometimes  head 
first,  by  shovelling  the  sand  away  with 
the  forward  margin  of  the  upper 
valve ;  or  else  it  uses  its  long  and  pli- 
ant tail,  in  twisting  into  the  sand  like 
a  worm.  Under  a  lens  of  moderate 
power,  the  red  circulating  fluid  may 
be  seen  rapidly  coursing  through  the 
tail,  going  down  on  one  side  of  the 
central  cavity,  and  returning  on  the 
other  side.  No  sign  of  a  pulsation  is 
noticed ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  circulation  is  main- 
tained by  ciliary  motion.  Briefly,  we 
have  described  the  more  prominent 
features  in  Lingula ;  and  the  limits 
of  this  article  will  not  permit  of 
further  details  regarding  its  structure. 

Having  come  so  far  in  search  of 
Lingula,  and  found  it,  and  likewise 
described  its  characters,  it  remains  to 
speak  of  its  position  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  of  the  claims  it  has  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  fam- 
ilies of  the  globe. 

Let  one  turn  to  any  work  on  the 
subject,  and  he  will  there  find  that 
Lin&ula  and  many  other  allied  forms 
are  included  with  the  shell-fish  or 
mollusks;  and,  while  many  of  the 
prominent  groups  among  the  lower 
animals  have  been  tossed  back  and 
forth  in  classification,  Lingula,  with  its 
allies,  have  always  remained,  by  the 
consent  of  naturalists,  with  the  mol- 
lusca.  The  writer  has  reasons  to 
maintain,  that  the  group  to  which  Lin- 
gula belongs,  including,  of  course,  Lin- 
gula, has  no  molluscan  character,  and 
that  their  true  position  is  in  that 
branch  which  includes  worms,  shrimps, 
and  insects,  called  articulates;  and, 
of  all  these  animals,  they  come  near- 
est to  the  worms.  Now,  while  the 
public  don't  care  a  fig  whether  Lin- 
gula is  a  worm  or  a  clam,  —  in  fact,  the 
public  generally  would  define  the  differ- 
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ence  between  these  two  animals  from 
gastronomic  data,  —  the  zoologist  is 
continually  at  work  to  make  out  the 
relations  animals  bear  to  each  other,  — 
their  true  place  in  the  scale  of  creation. 
By  eliminating  from  a  group  of  animals 
all  forms  that  do  not  properly  belong 
together,  the  limits  of  that  group  be- 
come more  clearly  denned.  So  with 
the  geologist  and  paleontologist ;  they 
desire  to  know  the  relative  grade  an 
animal  occupies,  so  that  they  may  un- 
derstand better  the  nature  of  the  fos- 
sils they  meet  with.  Thus,  in  the 
earlier  palaeozoic  rocks,  they  are  famil- 
iar with  certain  tracks  and  tubes 
which  have  been  attributed  to  worms, 
from  their  similarity  to  similar  traces 
and  tubes  found  on  shores  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  seen  that 
Lingula  has  the  gift  of  locomotion, 
and  can  leave  a  track  in  the  sand,  and 
is  also  the  fabricator  of  a  sand-tube 
to  protect  its  defenceless  tail.  Now, 
may  not  these  earlier  tracks  and  other 
signs  have  originated  from  Lingula, 
as  the  rocks  are  filled  with  remains  of 
their  shells  ?  And  now  a  few  words 
about  Lingula's  claim  to  being  one  of 
the  first  families  of  the  globe. 

Millions  of  ages  ago,  when  old  earth 
wrinkled  up  a  ridge  above  its  shallow 
waters,  and  brought  to  light  its  first 
contributions  to  sedimentary  rock,  — 
not  the  hardened,  metamorphosed 
rock,  to  annoy  and  perplex  the  geolo- 
gist, but  a  waste  of  drifting  sands,  — 
young  ocean  commenced  its  infant 
efforts  in  silting  up  the  primeval 
beaches  of  the  globe.  The  tireless 
waves  that  had  chased  each  other 
round  the  world  could  now  overtake 
each  other,  and  in  their  frolics  find 
new  chords  for  their  "  everlasting  an- 
them." Their  play-ground  in  some 
places  became  too  hard  for  their  rough 
sport ;  and  the  sea  has  ever  since 
worked  unceasingly,  in  its  efforts  to 


create  a  soft  bed  for  its  tumbling 
waves.  It  has  hammered  away  at 
the  mighty  cliifs,  and  ground  them  to 
powder.  It  has  sent  its  armies  in- 
land, and,  with  the  aid  of  other  forces, 
has  pulverized  the  rocks,  and,  gather- 
ing from  the  land  its  comminuted 
particles,  has  brought  them  back  for 
the  surf  to  re-arrange.  The  geolo- 
gists tell  us  that  slowly  the  continents 
have  been  upheaved;  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  North  America,  a  ridge  of 
land  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  great  lakes  was  the  first  land  ele- 
vated, bearing  with  it  no  evidence  of 
life.  As  successive  upheavals  took 
place,  it  carried  with  it,  iu  succession, 
the  remains  of  animals  that  lived  at 
the  time.  Thus  we  may  travel  from 
this  northern  ridge  to  the  Gulf,  and 
encounter  successively  various  out- 
crops of  rocks,  ancient  sea-beaches, 
in  which  we  may  trace  the  gradual 
and  progressive  evolution  of  life ;  and 
generally  we  may  find,  that,  the  earlier 
the  rock,  the  lower  or  more  inferior 
the  animals  that  lived  at  the  time  of 
its  deposition.  And  what  do  we  find 
in  the  earliest  fossiliferous  rocks? 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  de- 
graded sponges,  and  other  homogene- 
ous forms,  we  find  the  remains  of  an 
animal  remarkably  like  Lingula; 
nothing  but  their  two  shells  remain, 
yet,  to  all  appearances,  differing  but 
slightly  from  present  existing  forms 
of  the  same  genus.  In  fact,  so  abun- 
dant are  their  remains  in  these  early 
rocks,  that  geologists  call  them  Lin- 
gula flags  and  Lingula  grits. 

And  now  consider  the  mighty  rev- 
olutions that  have  taken  place  since 
then ;  the  thousands  of  animals  that 
have  come  into  existence,  and  have 
lived  and  flourished  for  ages,  and 
passed  away  forever/  The  hundreds 
of  species  of  crinoids  that  have  filled 
the  earlier  rocks  with  their  singular 
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remains,  and  now  from  the  deeper 
abysses  of  the  ocean  only  a  few  live 
as  survivors  of  a  once  mighty  king- 
dom ;  the  Trilobites,  some  of  large  pro- 
portions, many  complicated  in  their 
structure,  and  forming  a  large  class  by 
themselves,  all  of  which  have  become 
extinct,  leaving  only  the  ungainly 
horse-shoe  crab  as  their  descendant ; 
the  royal  order  of  Ammonites,  some  of 
them  six  feet  in  diameter,  with  their 
hundreds  of  species,  widely  various  in 
their  forms  of  elegantly-sculptured 
shells;  —  these,  too,  have  had  their 
day,  and  the  pearly  nautilus  alone 
lives  to  give  us  a  hint  of  the  character 
of  the  fabricators  of  these  beautiful 
structures.  The  mail-clad  fishes,  the 
irou-clads  of  primeval  seas,  have  only 
a  few  remote  representatives  exist- 
ing; and  then  the  reign  of  piscian 
reptiles,  and  reptilian  fishes  of  hideous 
character  and  form,  all  have  had  their 
day,  and  passed  away,  and  none  are 
left  to  represent  their  type.  And  still 
later,  entire  orders  of  reptiles,  mon- 
strous in  shape,  the  labyrinthodonts, 
enaliosaurs,  pterosaurs,  dinosaurs,  all 
have  had  their  reign,  and  are  gone  for- 
ever. So  we  might  enumerate  many 
smaller  groups  that  have  lived  and 
multiplied,  yet  became  extinct  thou- 
sands of  ages  before  man  appeared. 

During  all  these  mutations  in  animal 
life,  while  mighty  races  have  come 
into  being,  and  perished,  leaving  no 
record  of  their  existence  save  the  im- 
press of  some  track,  or  their  scattered 
teeth  and  scales  lost  in  some  conflict, 
or  more  enduring  fragments  strewn 
by  the  waves,  —  the  unpretending 
LINGULA,  hidden  beneath  the  sand, 
has  lived  in  all  these  agee,  has  fur- 


nished food  for  many  of  these  races, 
as  proved  by  other  traces  known  to 
the  geologist,  yet  lives  to-day,  and 
still  holds  a  place  on  the  beaches  of 
both  hemispheres.  Having  no  hard- 
ened shell  to  protect  them,  or  weapons 
for  defence,  we  must  believe  that  their 
preservation  is  due  to  excessive  vitali- 
ty; and  that  this  singular  vitality  is 
still  possessed  by  Lingula,  the  experi- 
ences of  the  writer  give  abundant 
proof.  Those  who  have  experimented 
with  marine  aquaria  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  keep  animals  alive.  With 
an  aquarium  properly  balanced  as  to 
animal  and  plant  life,  little  difficulty 
is  experienced. 

The  writer  brought  home  with  him 
from  Fort  Macon  eleven  specimens  of 
Lingula  alive.  These  were  contained 
in  a  glass  jar,  with  a  handful  of  sand, 
in  which  they  lived.  They  were 
brought  by  rail  from  Fort  Macon  to 
Salem,  Mass.,  stopping  over  one  night 
in  Washington,  and  subjected  the 
whole  way  to  car-dust  and  smoke,  dur- 
ing the  hottest  days  of  the  year. 
Since  then,  they  have  been  confined 
in  a  little  bowl ;  have  all  been  carried 
to  Eastport,  Me.,  and  subjected  to  the 
frigid  waters  of  that  region,  and 
back  to  Salem  again.  One  of  them 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Scientific  Association  at  Troy, 
N .  Y.  No  special  care  has  been  taken 
of  them,  save  a  change  of  water  twice 
a  week ;  yet  they  are  all  alive  (Nov. 
10).  Surely  this  vitality  is  remarka- 
ble, and  not  only  explains  their  de- 
scent from  the  dim  past,  but  suggests 
the  probability  that  they  may  be  the 
sole  survivors  of  animal  life  upon  the 
globe,  —  an  Alpha  and  Omega  I 
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LOVE'S  EICH  AND  POOR 

TAKING  me  hand  in  hand, 
Love  led  me  through  his  land. 
His  land  bloomed  white  and  red ; 
His  palaces  were  fair ; 
Glad  people  everywhere 
Stood  smiling. 

Then  Love  said,  — 

"  With  all  my  kingdom  wins, 
Never  my  heart  begins 
To  rest ;  my  cruel  poor 
So  rob  my  rich.     By  speech, 
By  look,  they  overreach, 
And  plunder  every  store. 

My  rich  I  love,  and  make 
More  rich,  for  giving's  sake. 
My  poor  I  scorn  ;  they  choose 
Their  chilly  beggary ; 
My  gold  is  ready,  free, 
But  they  forget,  refuse. 

My  rich  I  love.     I  weep 
To  see  them  starved,  to  keep 
My  worthless  poor  well  fed  ; 
To  see  them  shiver,  cold, 
While  wrapped  with  fold  on  fold, 
The  beggars  sleep  in  bed. 

My  rich  I  love,  and  yet 
My  love  no  law  can  set ; 
In  vain  I  warn  and  cry ; 
They  give,  and  give,  and  give ; 
The  selfish  beggars  live, 
And  smiling  see  them  die." 

Then  walking  hand  in  hand 

With  Love  throughout  his  land,  — 

Land  blooming  white  and  red,  — 

I  saw  that  everywhere, 

Where  life  and  love  looked  fair, 

It  was  as  he  had  said.  H.  H. 
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THE    MAN    IN    MAN. 


BY    WILLIAM   B.   WEEDEN. 


AN  infant  in  its  mother's  arms  is 
practically  an  unconscious  being.  The 
germ  of  individuality  which  lies  in 
the  little  bundle  of  instincts,  though 
potential,  is  dormant.  Its  appetites 
are  within  itself,  and  hardly  divide  it 
from  the  world  in  which  it  moves. 
Light,  the  great  power  which  compels 
the  material  universe,  first  stirs  its 
consciousness ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is,  in  this  response  to  the  cen- 
tral force  of  nature,  a  distinct  mental 
action  any  thing  like  a  thought.  The 
bands  clutch  at  vacancy ;  and  the  fin- 
gers grasp  whatever  chance  brings 
within  their  touch. 

We  have  been  watching  the  rise  of 
an  animal  into  conscious  life.  To 
our  coarse  sense  and  observation,  the 
individual  is  wrapped  in  instincts, 
smothered  in  appetites ;  so  that  only  a 
breathing  organism  is  struggling  to 
thrust  itself  into  life.  Had  we  a  finer 
eye,  we  should  have  seen,  that,  with 
every  throe  of  the  heart,  every  beat 
of  the  lungs,  there  was  also  a  tiny 
effort  to  bring  the  brain  into  action  ; 
and  deeper  down  in  the  chambers  of 
the  soul,  where  no  eye  has  ever  seen, 
and  no  thought  has  ever  penetrated, 
—  in  the  unconscious  beyond,  —  the 
little  personality,  or  ego,  of  the  infant 
has,  during  all  this  brute  living,  been 
slowly  but  surely  coming  into  being. 

Suddenly,  even  to  our  gross  appre- 
hension, a  change  comes.  Objects, 
wrapped  in  light,  the  very  garment 
of  the  Creator,  have  long  entered  the 
eye  of  the  little  man,  and  filled  it  with 
delight.  Still,  there  was  no  conscious 
marking  off  of  the  self  from  the  object 
At  last,  some  day  we  see  the  little 
hand,  as  it  moves  purposeless  through 


the  air,  arrested  by  the  line  of  vision. 
The  eye  fixes  itself,  the  brow  knots  into 
sympathy  with  the  brain  within,  and 
a  thought  is  born.  What  is  it  that  so 
impresses  the  struggling  intelligence? 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  himself. 
Consciousness,  which  has  roamed  with 
the  light  in  formless  voids,  has  at 
length  returned  upon  itself,  and 
pivoted  on  these  finger-tips.  Hence- 
forth the  hand  knows  a  master,  and 
nimbly  works  out  his  behests. 

The  little  savage,  having  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  power,  proceeds  to 
use  it  freely.  He  reaches  out  now 
with  a  purpose,  and  seizes  the  object 
that  attracted  his  eye.  In  this  cling- 
ing grasp  lie  all  the  possibilities 
of  life.  Civilization  has  developed 
under  its  faithful  effort.  History  has 
for  ages  accumulated  the  works  of 
the  human  hand,  and  art  still  waits 
for  this  patient  workman,  who,  in  en- 
during stone  or  breathing  color  or 
sympathetic  tone,  shall  embody  the 
expression  of  all  life.  Indeed,  he 
reaches  backward  and  forward,  linking 
age  to  age,  and  uniting  mind  with 
mind  under  his  cunning  symbols ; 
until  fate,  wrapped  about  in  the  toils 
which  the  brain  has  conceived,  and 
he  has  forged  into  form,  finds  her- 
self half  grasped  in  the  hand  of  man. 

Potentially,  the  child  has  already 
gone  beyond  himself,  and  grasped  the 
universe.  Still  he  is  supine  and  help- 
less, and  realizes  not  the  image  of 
God.  With  his  first  footstep,  he 
leaves  the  conditions  of  his  infancy, 
and  stands  forth  as  the  representative 
of  his  Creator  on  the  earth.  He  has 
already  overcome  the  world ;  and  all 
distances  of  earth  are  comprehended 
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in  the  stride  which  transports  his 
eager  mind  from  point  to  point  of 
effective  observation  and  activity. 
Eye,  hand,  and  foot,  —  quick  ministers 
of  an  imperial  mind,  —  from  this  time 
work  together  in  developing  this 
royal  life. 

The  child  grows  to  a  man.  Let  us 
leave  his  internal  consciousness,  and 
look  after  his  outward  activities. 
Necessity,  though  she  may  be  stern, 
is  yet  the  sister  of  duty.  The  mother 
of  labor,  she  has  steadily  compelled 
the  hand  into  a  toiling  round  of  in- 
dustry. New  powers  have  only  de- 
veloped new  wants.  Civilization  is 
rooted  into  these  complex  needs  of 
the  individual ;  and  the  life  of  man 
drags  forward,  meshed  in  invisible 
cords',  which  society  has  netted  about 
him.  Yet  every  motive  and  every 
act  must  come  from  himself,  just  as 
when  his  little  hand  made  its  first 
conscious  grasp.  Necessity  has  driven 
our  friend  forward,  and  civilization  has 
marked  out  the  way  that  he  has  trod. 

One  great  institution  of  society 
every  individual  must  pass  under,  and 
that  is  "wealth."  If  any  person  or 
community  of  persons  have,  at  night, 
the  means  provided  for  another  day's 
subsistence,  they  have  become  possess- 
ed of  property,  and  are  wealthy.  If  I 
hunt  venison,  or  harvest  a  bushel  of 
corn,  whether  I  keep  them  in  my  own 
storehouse,  or  put  them  in  the  public 
crib,  I  virtually  own  so  much,  either 
as  an  individual  or  as  a  unit  of  the 
whole.  Property  must  begin  in  indi- 
viduals. We  are  well  aware  that  this 
simple  fact  has  been  disputed.  A 
community  of  wealth  has  once  and 
again  been  tried;  and  skilful  men 
have  tried  to  place  the  basis  of  prop- 
erty in  the  whole  society,  and  not  in 
its  single  units  or  individuals.  All 
these  attempts  have  failed;  because 
they  have  tried  to  reverse  the  order 


of  nature,  which  always  works  from 
the  atom  outward,  and  never  from 
the  mass  inward. 

Let  us  look  at  property  as  it  aifects 
the  individual  in  his  relations  to  the 
external  world.  Many  people  have 
seen  the  cliffs  at  Newport.  For  ages, 
Nature  had  been  at  work  preparing 
this  spot  for  man.  The  powers  of  the 
land,  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  air  had 
all  worked  together  to  make  this  fair 
scene.  Still,  it  was  crude  and  bare ; 
it  lacked  the  creative  hand  of  man. 
Cultured  men  come  and  build  fair 
homes,  and  roll  green  lawns  with 
flowers  and  shrubs  along  the  brow  of 
the  ocean.  The  landscape-garden 
ceases  to  be  a  name ;  and  here  nature 
and  man  lovingly  combine ;  and  earth 
gladly  smiles  under  their  fond  care. 

With  the  old  notion,  that  property 
should  incase  its  owner  in  a  shell, 
these  magnificent  estates  would -have 
laid  shut  up  in  isolating  walls,  bound 
about  with  selfishness,  generating 
mouldy  spite  within,  and  gangrened 
envy  without. 

But  here  came  the  conserving  and 
hallowing  influence  of  old  custom, 
bringing  from  the  life  of  another  pe- 
riod one  of  the  kindly  influences  that 
saves  us  from  error.  By  an  old  usage, 
the  people  had  acquired  a  right  to 
reach  the  shore ;  so  that  it  became 
more  convenient  to  run  a  public  grav- 
elled walk  by  the  brow  of  the  sea,  and 
give  them  free  use  of  these  bright 
gardens ;  and  there  the  happy  throng, 
day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  rejoice 
in  these  highest  fruits  of  a  buoyant 
civilization.  Old  and  young,  grave 
and  gay,  rich  and  poor,  alike  delight 
in  these  gifts  of  nature,  subdued  and 
refined  by  the  best  influences  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  owners  and  resi- 
dents are  not  annoyed  by  the  custom ; 
although  it  was  not  without  strife,  at 
first,  that  this  peaceful  privilege  was 
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acquired.  Who  would  deny  that  these 
proprietors  are  larger  men  and  women, 
dwelling  thus  socially,  than  they 
would  be  if  detached  and  secluded, 
each  within  his  own  circle?  Just  as 
much  as  each  visitor  takes  away,  he 
in  turn  gives  back  to  the  owner  of  the 
whole.  If  the  owner  is  man  enough 
to  retain  the  social  influence,  he  be- 
comes so  much  greater.  Yet  the 
owner  has  parted  with  the  right,  which 
he  valued  more  than  all  things  else  in 
proprietary  rights ;  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  his  property  has  passed  from 
him. 

This  imperial  control  is  what  the 
individual  is  seeking ;  but  it  is  ever 
passing  from  him.  Any  person,  poor 
or  rich,  fancies  that,  in  greater  wealth, 
he  or  she  would  find  a  larger  freedom. 
When  the  wealth  is  attained,  instead 
of  giving  more  power  to  the  individ- 
ual, it  generally  takes  away  essential 
power  or  freedom,  and  draws  him  or 
her  into  its  subtle  influence. 

The  reason  why  our  institution  of 
property  disappoints  the  possessor  is 
to  us  plain  and  simple.  As  a  force, 
it  must  always  take  one  of  two  modes 
of  action.  It  must,  like  gravitation, 
always  seeking  rest,  weigh  and  op- 
press the  holder ;  or  it  most  have  a 
dynamic  action,  like  the  force  of  all 
the  forces,  convertible  into  other 
modes  of  action.  If  it  is  a  gravitating 
power,  it  weighs  the  man  down  with 
it,  becoming  a  deathly  influence,  and 
assimilating  the  individual  to  itself. 
If  it  is  a  dynamic  power,  it  must 
evolve  again  through  the  individual, 
and  not  over  or  under  him. 

To  go  back  to  our  infant.  We  saw 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  out 
of  himself;  even  his  own  hand  he 
must  separate  from  himself  before  he 
could  know  its  capacities.  Now,  in 
.the  powers  which  the  infantile  man 
receives,  he  must  repeat  essentially 


the  same  process.  Property  ceases  to 
be  appropriate  to  the  individual,  when 
it  is  massed  in  itself,  and  then  com- 
pels the  individual  with  it  and  under 
it.  In  becoming  dynamic,  it  moves 
out  of  itself  again,  and  seeks  the  out- 
ward world  through  the  finer  purposes 
and  higher  activities  of  a  divine  hu- 
manity. The  Scriptures  are  filled 
with  this  view  of  property ;  not  of  its 
nature  and  essence,  but  of  its  evolu- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  possession 
of  property  must  always  lie  in  the 
individual ;  but  its  use  must  always 
be  social,  —  that  is,  its  use,  not  in  the 
sense  of  usury,  but  its  activity  and 
development  as  an  ideal  force. 

This  word  has  been  almost  upon  our 
lips,  and  has  tempted  us  to  use  it ;  but 
our  discussion  has  now  explained  its 
true  meaning.  The  common  notion 
about  idealists  is,  that  they  are 
theorists,  wrapped  up  in  vague  fancies 
of  their  own,  which  color  all  objects. 
Now,  the  very  foundation  of  the  word 
'*  idea  "  is  in  the  original  of  the  verb 
"to  see."  Seeing  is  the  most  prac- 
tical of  all  actions.  It  is  the  largest 
fact  the  human  organism  contains; 
and,  —  as  we  have  illustrated  in  our 
infant,  —  to  really  see,  the  person 
must  pass  outside  himself,  and  take 
hold  of  the  universe. 

This  principle  of  individuality  seek- 
ing a  larger  activity  and  expression, 
has  been  applied  to  social  life  in 
"  The  Providence  Union  for  Christian 
Work."  This  institution  was  the 
outgrowth  of  an  intense  individualism, 
seeking  a  religious  expression.  If  it 
lives  through  long  years  of  develop- 
ment, it  will  live  because  individual- 
ism has,  under  God's  providence, 
found  a  higher  social  unity.  Since 
the  days  of  Roger  Williams,  and 
through  the  time  of  Bishop  Berkeley, 
the  Rhode  Islanders  have  loved  the 
ideal,  and  have  sought  it  in  philoso- 
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phy  and  religion.  Had  their  intellect, 
as  a  people,  been  devoted  to  pursuits 
other  than  commercial,  they  might 
have  influenced  the  thought  of  the 
world.  But  an  idea,  to  be  embodied 
in  a  literature,  or  in  institutions, 
must  be  condensed  into  narrow  and 
concrete  form.  The  persons  holding  it 
become  enthusiasts  or  fanatics.  Now, 
commercial  communities  cannot  be 
fanatical.  They  are  too  natural,  as- 
similate by  their  crafts  to  other  people, 
and  their  John  Baptists  drop  into 
dress-coats. 

As  individuals,  in  this  case,  they 
united,  and  have  worked  together  for 
a  great  social  end.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded when  each  one  has  come  out 
of  himself,  and  thrown  his  personality 
into  the  common  fund.  They  have 
failed  whenever  any  one  has  at- 
tempted to  draw  on  the  common  fund 
for  his  own  fancy  or  individual  desire. 
Many  a  pet  idea  has  been  sacrificed 
on  that  altar ;  and  any  one  who  has 
not  in  his  experience  offered  up  at 
least  one  Isaac  but  little  knows  the 
amount  of  devotion  and  sacrifice 
those  works  have  called  forth. 

The  church,  the  family,  the  home, 
are  all  surrounded  by  barriers,  neces- 
sary and  useful,  but  ever  getting 
rusty  and  creaking  in  their  operation. 
In  this  institution,  the  individual 
meets  the  outer  world  as  he  or  she 
has  never  before  known  it.  You  are 
incased  in  your  own  little  cultus, 
wrapped  in  your  own  books,  or  friends, 
or  family,  or  worship.  Coming  from 
this  world,  colored  by  your  own  fan- 
cies, you  meet  a  person,  who  may  be 
from  the  city,  or  from  the  country 
about,  or  from  England  or  Sweden. 
He  or  she  needs  you.  You,  by  the 
eternal  law  which  we  have  discussed, 
need  him  or  her.  Out  of  the  mutual 
need  comes  a  higher  social  life,  regu- 
lated, as  all  life  domestic  or  social 


must  be,  by  the  good  which  is  in  the 
human  heart.  If  you  care  more  fox 
your  own  notions  and  whims  than  for 
the  larger  life  which  lies  all  about 
you,  awaiting  your  waking  conscious- 
ness, then  the  institution  can  help 
you  but  little. 

Any  one  of  us  may  have  won- 
dered at  the  very  small  amount  he 
can  himself  consume  in  this  world, 
how  little  money  he  can  spend  strictly 
for  his  own  use !  He  wears  a  good 
coat,  but  he  wears  it  for  others.  He 
builds  a  good  house  ;  but  how  little  of 
its  convenience  or  beauty  he  possesses. 
He  reads  a  book  ;  but  how  few  of  its 
thoughts  he  retains.  Every  one  needs 
clothing,  .shelter,  thought.  This  is  a 
limit,  natural  and  eternal;  but  the 
quantity  is  not  fixed.  As  the  indi- 
vidual grows  larger,  —  that  is,  as  he 
enters  more  and  more  into  others' 
lives,  —  this  quantity  lessens.  As  the 
consumption  by  others  increases,  his 
own  diminishes.  As  his  soul  becomes 
greater,  his  wants  become  less ;  and  he 
escapes  more  and  more  from  the  con- 
trol of  necessity. 

The  Son  of  man  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head. 

We  laid  our  illustration  in  the  in- 
stitution of  property  ;  but  it  was  only 
to  illustrate.  The  same  principle  con- 
trols wealth  or  beauty,  learning  or  en- 
ergy. You  may  throw  a  coin  to  a 
snivelling  beggar,  and  stop  his  whine ; 
but  Christ  wants  no  coin :  he  wants 
you.  This  mighty  soul  seeks  you 
through  the  ages,  and  at  last  enters 
into  you  through  the  laying  down  of 
his  own  life.  It  is  easy  to  condemn 
selfishness,  to  say,  "  Put  off  self;  then 
all  will  be  well."  But  remember 
that  Jesus  laid  the  basis  of  the  golden 
rule  in  very  self;  not  afar  off,  in 
calm  and  abstract  truth,  but  here,  in 
the  fiery  crucible  of  the  human  heart, 
did  he  place  the  maxim  which  has 
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glowed  through  all  time,  brightening 
the  way  of  all  true  endeavor.  When 
you  have  done  to  another  as  you  would 
that  another  should  do  to  you,  you 
have  changed ;  but  you,  in  self,  are 
still  there.  As,  in  mathematics,  the 
line  must  ever  be  reduced  into  the 
point,  so  you  forever  are  there.  Some 
preachers  say,  "Put  off  self ;  abne- 
gate it;  crush  it!"  But  we  would 
say,  "Hold  it,  as  the  greatest  gift 
God  has  given."  It  is  not  by  killing 
out  the  individuality,  acting  the  ideas 
of  others,  and  making  yourself 
another  that  you  will  reach  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  but  by  the  highest 
use  of  yourself.  There  is  a  familiar 
contrast  to  this.  In  King  Lear, 
Shakspeare  showed  that  an  individ- 
ual, putting  off  his  proper  functions, 
even  though  he  intrusted  them  to  his 
own  blood,  finally  puts  off  his  reason 
and  his  life. 

Not  in  another  or  others,  but  in  me, 
is  the  unit  Here  necessity  fixes  her- 
self, and  grinds  all  alike  beneath  her 
iron  heel.  The  same  law  binds  the 
apple  and  Newton  to  the  earth ;  but 
how  differently  the  matter  of  the 
apple  and  the  spirit  of  humanity  obey 
the  law.  I  would  have  my  own  will ; 
I  would  love  myself;  and  the  "  me  " 
shrinks  and  eludes  my  will  and  my 
love.  I  love  my  child ;  and  heaven 
opens  its  gates  to  the  inner  "me," 
which  my  gross  will  could  not  gratify. 
I  would  think;  and  my  mind,  be- 
numbed, revolves  in  a  little  circle.  I 
turn  to  Shakspeare  or  Goethe ;  and, 
behold !  my  own  petty  thought,  grown 
from  a  pigmy  to  a  giant,  enlarges  my 
mind  by  its  re-entrance. 

Again,  I  love  child  and  culture,  to 
the  exclusion  of  God's  children  around 
me ;  and  a  Nemesis  pursues  this  larger 
idol  which  I  have  built  to  weigh  down 
my  own  heart. 

We  have  looked  into  our  own  con- 


sciousness, and  into  our  common  ex- 
perience. Let  us  seek  the  larger 
world  outside. 

Before  the  revelations  of  religion, 
yes,  before  man  himself,  this  world 
was.  Man  has  called  God  his  Father ; 
and  he  has  ever  delighted  to  fancy 
the  earth  as  his  mother.  Surely,  if 
we  could  see  the  features  of  this  nat- 
ural world  aright,  we  should  find  les- 
sons of  beauty  and  of  truth. 

And  man  is  pursuing  the  beauty 
of  nature  with  a  new  zeal.  Some, 
coming  from  the  robust  atmosphere 
of  antique  classic  life,  are  wont  to 
sneer  at  the  modern  love  of  the  pic- 
turesque, terming  it  a  fashion  which 
will  pass  away.  We  would  sooner 
believe,  that,  as  Science  rudely  thrusts 
her  scalpel  into  Nature's  bosom 
deeper  and  deeper,  even  dreaming 
that  she  is  reading  the  final  secret  of 
our  mothers  life,  our  common  natural 
instincts  will  force  us  to  love  great 
Nature  more  tenderly.  The  great 
popular  heart,  ever  wiser  than  the 
sons  of  knowledge,  will  atone  for  their 
audacity  by  a  fonder  reverence. 

If  you  would  go  beyond  yourself, 
go  into  the  air  and  the  fields,  —  com- 
mon scenes,  such  as  lie  about  our  dusty 
pathways.  "Common  enough,"  says 
the  plodder.  But  look  at  the  land- 
scape with  your  head  turned  down- 
ward, —  absolutely  reversing  the  phys- 
ical sight  Great  heaven  !  Can  this 
be  the  e very-day  world  in  which  we 
dwell  ?  Can  this  mirage  of  beauty, 
this  ether,  in  which  rock,  tree,  grass, 
and  sky  float,  transfigured  into  world- 
harmonies,  be  the  low  earth  of  fact 
and  sense  ?  Have  I  entered  into  Na- 
ture, or  has  she  entered  into  me,  re- 
newing my  whole  inner  life?  It  is 
said  that  some  persons  have  this  mar- 
vellous vision  in  their  eye,  as  they 
stand  and  look  upon  the  landscape. 
But  this  simple  experiment,  which 
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most  of  you  have  doubtless  tested, 
gives  it  to  us  all ;  and  every  one  of 
us  is  conscious  of  that  wonder- world, 
which  haunts  the  water  in  the  quiet 
mirrors  of  our  roadside  New-England 
ponds.  Any  eye  can  see,  that  in  the 
depths  helow,  the  common  earth  and 
sky  find  new  and  strange  expression. 

The  Western  mind  loves  poetry, 
loves  nature ;  yet  few  read  Milton, 
unless  driven  to  the  task !  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  providences  of 
God,  that  the  Oriental  Bible  has  been 
planted  in  every  land,  and  abides  with 
every  race.  Into  the  humblest  cot, 
where  the  lynx  eye  of  Science,  has 
never  penetrated,  and  where  the  aes- 
thetic sense  is  shadowed  in  perpetual 
gloom,  the  pictures  of  the  lives  of 
David  and  of  Jesus  enter  freely,  as 
the  sunlight  from  the  heavens. 

If  we  would  draw  nature  and  our- 
selves and  the  spirit  of  God  into 
closer  communion,  let  us  end  our  study 
with  this  Eastern  tale. 

LEGEND. 

Rabbi  Ben  Levi  was  a  man  of  God. 
He  spent  his  days  in  the  temple,  he 
made  sacrifice,  he  argued  with  the 
doctors  of  the  law,  he  gave  alms  to 
the  poor. 

But  his  heart  was  heavy,  and  his 
spirit  was  sad.  The  smoke  of  the 
altar  soothed  him  not,  the  incense 
stifled  him,  and  the  music  gave  him 
no  peace.  He  read  that  God  made 
man  in  his  own  image ;  and  he  sought 
this  image  everywhere,  but  beheld  it 
not.  He  left  the  ways  of  men,  and 
dwelt  in  a  hermit's  cave,  praying  and 
fasting.  In  the  night,  an  angel  came 
into  the  cave,  saying,  "  Rabbi,  thou 
hast  pined  to  see  thy  God :  it  is  well ; 
but  know,  that  first  thou  must  lose 
thyself,  not  in  the  law,  but  in  thy  fel- 
low-men. Never  look  upon  thine  own 
face,  but  see  thyself  in  thy  brothers  j 
then,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 


go  to  the  bottomless  spring  of  Zobah ; 
and  in  its  depths  thou  shalt  see  the 
Father  of  men." 

The  Rabbi  went  into  the  city,  and 
into  the  temple ;  but  he  staid  not 
there.  Through  all  the  city  he  sought 
the  hearts  of  his  fellows  :  he  cheered 
the  stranger ;  he  fed  the  hungry ;  he 
cooled  the  hot  lips  of  the  leper,  when 
all  had  left  him ;  he  watched  by  the 
dying ;  he  lifted  up  the  mourner.  In- 
to all  sorrow  and  into  all  joy  went 
Ben  Levi.  The  people  wondered,  and 
touched  their  foreheads ;  but  he  smiled 
at  their  folly,  knowing  that  he  in  whose 
heart  God  dwelt  must  be  sound  in 
his  mind.  The  wise  men  looked  as- 
kance, saying  that  he  must  be  giving 
himself  over  to  the  Chaldean  magic ; 
but  he  hugged  his  secret,  knowing 
that  between  God  and  his  children 
there  is  no  magic. 

When  the  month  was  ended,  he  went 
to  the  lake,  as  the  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  lighted  its  clear  waters. 
Trembling,  he  looked ;  and  from  the 
pure  liquid  came  back  a  face  which 
was  as  the  features  of  one  seen  in  a 
dream.  It  was  himself,  and  yet  not 
himself.  Fearing  that  he  should  see 
himself  in  a  second  glance,  he  fled 
away  to  his  work  in  the  city.  His 
heart  beat  higher,  and  his  strength 
was  as  the  strength  of  two.  No  duty 
was  too  heavy ;  and  no  care  was  too 
mean  for  his  simple  zeal.  Another 
month  came.  The  face  of  Ben  Levi 
was  worn  and  wan ;  but  his  eye  shone 
with  a  light  brighter  than  the  light 
of  a  human  eye.  As  it  pierced  the 
crystal  of  the  lake,  which  grew  deeper 
in  its  gaze,  the  face  it  beheld  was  as 
the  face  of  an  angel.  Still  he  lived 
on,  and  spent  his  whole  force  in  his 
daily  toil. 

The  months  passed ;  and  Ben  Levi 
was  seen  no  more  in  the  ways  of  the 
city.  Good  men  sought  and  found 
him,  as  he  lay  in  the  cave.  They 
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thought  him  dying ;  but  the  Ralbbi  came  forth   to  the  pure  eye  of  Ben 

held  to  the  promise  of  the  Lord,  and  Levi.     He  was  filled  with  new  life ; 

awaited  the  end  of  the  month.     They  for  he  saw  that  the  garment  of  God 

watched  by  him ;  but,  when  day  dawn-  was  spreading  before  him.     His  heart 

ed,  the  watchers  slept.     Softly  Ben  rose,  then  sank  within   him ;  for  he 

Levi  stole  away,  and  dragged  his  fail-  knew  that  mortal  man  may  not  see 

ing   steps   to   the    waters    he   loved.  God  and  live.     His  poor  body  trem- 

Deep  down  amid    the  hills  lay  the  bled,  and   he  gave  a  yearning   look 

mirror  of  heaven.    The  sunlight  flowed  toward  the  world  behind  ;  but,  with  a 

down  the  hillsides,  bearing  rock  and  mighty   effort,    pressing    forward,   he 

tree,  grass  and  leafy  shrub,  sky  and  threw   his    glance    into    the    lowest 

cloud  and  flitting  mist,  down  into  the  depths,  where  he  should  behold  the 

bosom  of  the  earth.     The  tree-shape  Father  of  men.    With  a  faint  cry,  he 

was   transfigured,   the  sky-color  was  fell  back.     His  soul  had  fled, 

glorified,    as  by  the   air   of   heaven ;  The   watchers  came :  they   saw  in 

and  the  rock-form  and  the  leaf-color  the  water  only  rock,  and  tree,  and 

mingled  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  cloud;  but,  on  the  face   of  Ben  Levi, 

Not  many  images,  as  these  words  tell,  they  saw  a  .smile  which  was  as  the 

but  the  harmonies  of  one  great  image,  smile  of  God ! 


JANUARY. 

BY   WILLIAM   MORRIS. 

FROM  this  dull,  rainy  under-sky  and  low, 
This  murky  ending  of  a  leaden  day, 

That  never  knew  the  sun,  this  half-thawed  snow, 
These  tossing  black  boughs  faint  against  the  gray 
Of  gathering  night,  thou  turnest,  dear,  away 

Silent,  but  with  thy  scarce-seen  kindly  smile 

Sent  through  the  dusk  my  longing  to  beguile. 

There  the  lights  gleam,  and  all  is  dark  without! 

And  in  the  sudden  change  our  eyes  meet  dazed!  — 
Oh,  look,  love,  look  again !  the  veil  of  doubt 

Just  for  one  flash,  post  counting,  then  was  raised ! 

0  eyes  of  heaven,  as  clear  thy  sweet  soul  blazed 
On  mine  a  moment !    Oh,  come  back  again 
Strange  rest  and  dear  amid  the  long  dull  pain ! 

Nay,  nay,  gone  by !  though  there  she  sitteth  still, 
With  wide  gray  eyes  so  frank  and  fathomless  — 

Be  patient,  heart,  thy  days  they  yet  shall  fill 

With  utter  rest  —  Yea,  now  thy  pain  they  bless, 
And  feed  thy  last  hope  of  the  world's  redress  — 

O  unseen,  hurrying  rack  I     0  wailing  wind ! 

What  rest  and  where  go  ye  this  night  to  find  ? 
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I. 

In  186-  there  were  at  Paris,  as 
well  as  in  the  Departments,  a  hundred 
lotteries  for  charitable  purposes. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Simple,  re- 
tired herbalists,  enjoyed,  on  a  third 
floor  in  the  Rue  Chalot,  about  three 
thousand  francs  a  year,  of  which  they 
scarcely  spent  two-thirds.  They  arose 
at  nine,  breakfasted,  went  to  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes  to  look  at  the  bears, 
the  monkeys,  and  the  two  elephants, 
returned  to  dinner  at  five,  played  a 
game  at  piquet,  and  went  to  bed  when 
the  drums  beat  the  retreat.  How 
was  it  possible  for  them  to  spend 
more? 

On  Sundays  they  passed  the  day  at 
Belleville,  where  they  had  hired  a 
square  patch  of  garden,  in  the  middle 
of  which  rose  a  sort  of  cabin,  chris- 
tened with  the  title  of  "country 
house."  Their  friends  and  mess-mates 
consisted  of  a  pug-dog  named  Pyrame, 
who  was  Madame's  spoiled  child;  a 
cat  called  Minette,  especially  petted 
by  Monsieur ;  and  a  family  of  turtle- 
doves, a  source  to  both  of  the  most 
delightful  recollections,  particularly 
when  the  cock  entertained  the  hen 
with  his  interminable  series  of  saluta- 
tions. In  short,  their  life  to  them  was 
a  succession  of  cloudless  days,  varied 
every  year  with  one  or  two  important 
events,  such  as  the  happy  hatching  of 
a  pair  of  little  turtles,  or  the  impru- 
dent propensity  which  Minette  mani- 
fested to  hunt  after  nocturnal  adven- 
tures in  early  spring.  The  Simples, 
therefore,  were  as  happy  as  it  was 
possible  for  people  to  be,  when  Mad- 
ame took  it  into  her  head  to  lay  out 
the  joint  savings  of  her  husband  and 
herself  in  the  purchase  of  a  ticket  in 


each  lottery.  Madame  Simple,  who 
was  now  and  then  tickled  by  dreams 
of  luxury  and  grandeur,  was  not  sorry 
to  sow  the  seed  of  emotions  in  the 
somewhat  too  uniform  furrow  of  her 
existence. 

Madame  Simple's  hopes  were  not 
disappointed.  Her  husband  announ- 
ced to  her  thirty-three  times  that  they 
had  won  the  principal  prize  in  each 
lottery,  thereby  affording  her  thirty- 
three  different  emotions,  which  varied 
according  to  the  importance  of  the 
sum,  from  trembling  to  convulsion, 
from  exclamation  to  fainting.  The 
result  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  good 
works  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Sim- 
ple brought  them  in  the  trifle  of  one 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand francs. 

II. 

The  clock  struck  nine.  M.  Simple 
sat  up  in  his  bed  and  rubbed  his 
eyes. 

"Wake  up,  Goody!" 

"  I  am  not  asleep,"  replied  Madame 
Simple  with  importance;  "I  am  re- 
flecting." 

"Let  us  make  haste  and  dress. 
We  shall  be  too  late  to  see  the  mon- 
keys let  out." 

"  You  well  deserve  the  name  which 
you  have  given  me,  Monsieur  Simple  ! 
When  people  have  sixty  thousand 
francs  a  year,  they  do  not  amuse  them- 
selves with  such  nonsense  as  monkeys. 
We  will  go  shopping  this  morning 
along  the  Boulevards,  as  far  as  the 
Madelaine.  I  must  have  a  thousand 
francs'  worth  of  lace/' 

"To  open  a  shop  with,  Goody 
dear  ?  " 

"To  trim  a  satin  mantelet,  Mon- 
sieur Simple." 
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"  That  will  indeed  be  a  fine  mante- 
let then." 

"  I  mean  we  should  have  plenty  of 
other  smart  things  too.  Do  you  fan- 
cy we  are  to  live  any  longer  in  this 
stupid,  humdrum  way,  in  a  sort  of 
public  barrack,  where  twenty  lodgers 
elbow  each  other  on  the  staircase  ?  " 

"Nobody  has  ever  elbowed  me." 

"  But  that  might  happen.  In  short, 
I  have  long  and  maturely  meditated 
upon  our  new  position,  as  well  as  on 
the  changes  which  it  ought  to  cause 
in  our  existence.  My  plans  are  ar- 
ranged." 

"  But,  Goody  "  — 

"  I  must  remark,  once  for  all,  Mon- 
sieur, that  there  is  nothing  so  vulgar 
as  for  married  people  to  call  each  oth- 
Goody,  Totsy,  duck,  or"  — 

"  By  Jove !  I  do  it  out  of  affection." 

"  But  when  people  have  sixty  thou- 
sand francs  a  year,  they  show  their  af- 
fection in  a  more  genteel  form  of 
words." 

"  Very  likely,  my  honey ;  but  habits 
to  which  one  has  been  accustomed  for 
thirty  years  are  not  shaken  Off  in  half 
an  hour." 

"  Certainly,  you  will  not  do  it  in  a 
hurry,  if  you  are  as  long  about  it  as 
you  are  in  dressing." 

"  I  am  ready  now,  darling  duck." 

"  Make  haste  and  get  your  break- 
fast. I  want  to  be  off." 

Madame  Simple  was  an  extremely 
«peditious  person.  Her  plan  was  no 
sooner  conceived  than  executed  ;  and 
the  happy  couple  were  soon  installed, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  in  a  grand  ho- 
tel in  the  Chausste  d'Autin.  Four 
servants,  in  splendid  liveries,  loitered 
about  the  door ;  a  caleche  and  a  coupe 
stood  in  the  coach-house;  and  four 
magnificent  horses  pawed  the  floor  of 
the  stable.  M.  Simple  regarded  all 
these  fine  things  with  an  air  of  complete 
astonishment.  He  wandered  from 


room  to  room,  walked  on  the  tips  of 
his  toes,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  sick 
man's  chamber.  He  wiped  off  with 
his  sleeve  any  dust  of  snuff  which  he 
might  happen  to  let  fall  upon  the  fur- 
niture ;  and  his  wife  had  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty  in  making  him  un- 
derstand that  he  need  not  take  off 
his  hat  when  he  spoke  to  his  servants. 

IIL 

M.  Simple  wished  to  get  up.  Fol- 
lowing the  instructions  his  wife  had 
given  him,  he  pulled  a  bell-rope  which 
hung  at  his  bed's  head.  At  the  end 
of  five  minutes,  he  repeated  the  opera- 
tion. After  another  five  minutes,  as 
nobody  came,  he  pulled  at  the  rope 
for  the  third  time.  At  last  Jacque, 
the  valet-de-chambre,  showed  himself, 
puffing  as  if  he  had  put  himself  out 
of  breath  by  coming  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinary hurry ;  so  that  M.  Simple,  in- 
stead of  making  any  remarks  about  his 
negligence,  internally  pitied  the  fate 
of  poor  servants,  who  are  compelled  to 
tluow  themselves  into  a  perspiration 
to  satisfy  the  impatient  demands  of 
their  masters. 

Jacque  took  a  good  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  collect  and  arrange  the  requi- 
sites for  M.  Simple's  toilet  He  em- 
ployed a  second  in  shaving  him,  and 
brushing  his  hair;  a  third  in  pulling 
on  his  boots;  a  fourth  in  tying  his 
cravat ;  and  a  fifth  in  assisting  him 
with  his  waistcoat  and  coat.  M.  Sim- 
ple had  the  pleasure  of  spending  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  an  operation  which 
formerly  took  him  only  twenty  min- 
utes to  complete.  But,  in  recompense 
for  that,  his  pantaloons  girded  him  so 
tightly  that  he  could  scarcely  breathe ; 
his  cravat  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were 
in  the  pillory ;  and  his  corns,  impris- 
oned in  tight-fitting  boots,  gave  him 
horrible  pain.  Nevertheless,  on  per- 
ceiving, unexpectedly,  his  own  image 
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reflected  in  a  mirror,  he  had  the  self- 
command  to  subdue  all  outward  indi- 
cation of  the  tortures  he  suffered,  and 
to  make  himself  a  respectful  bow, 
believing  the  figure  to  be  some  stran- 
ger of  distinction  who  had  come  to 
visit  him. 

IV. 

Dinner-time  arrived,  and  M.  Sim- 
ple sat  down  to  the  table. 

"Dear,  dear!  what  can  this  be, 
ducky  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  tasted  some 
soup  which  was  perfectly  unknown  to 
him,  in  regard  to  color,  taste,  and 
smell. 

"  It  is  cray-fish  soup,  delicately  sea- 
soned." 

"Delicately  poisoned,  you  mean, 
my  darling.  Now  that  we  are  rich, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  a  hotch-potch  every  day,  with  a 
chicken  in  it  too,  as  good  Henry  IV. 
used  to  say." 

"  You  deserve  to  have  been  born  in 
those  primitive  times !  A  hotch-potch  ! 
The  idea  of  requiring  a  cook,  who  has 
served  in  Milord  Plumpudding's  kitch- 
en, to  make  a  hotch-potch  ! " 

"Ah!     Our  cook  has"  — 

"People  who  have  a  cook  who  has 
cooked  for  Milord  Plumpudding  ought 
not  to  dine  like  e very-day  folks." 

"  What  a  pity !  I  should  have  been 
very  well  satisfied  with  a  hotch-potch." 

At  the  second  course,  M.  Simple 
opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  and 
let  his  hands  fall  upon  his  lap  in  com- 
plete despair. 

"Take  something,  my  dear;  help 
yourself  to  something  ! "  said  Madame 
Simple. 

"  Quite  impossible,  Goody  !  I  have 
not  room  for  a  morsel  more.  I  have 
already  done  honor  to  two  dishes." 

"  Our  ordinary  private  little  dinners 
will  consist  of  six.  We  cannot  have 
less  now  that  we  are  worth" —  . 


"Of  course;  six  be  the  number, 
my  love,  since  our  position  requires  it ; 
but  you  will  allow  me  to  observe  that 
there  is  no  compulsion  to  eat  of  every 
one  of  them." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  would  cause 
Milord  Plumpudding's  cook  the  vexa- 
tion of  supposing  that  his  ragouts  had 
failed,  and  that  you  are  dissatisfied 
with  his  exertions ! " 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  have  that 
effect  upon  Milord  Plumpudding's 
cook  ?  " 

"  Only  put  yourself  in  his  place." 

"  That  is  all  I  require,"  thought  M. 
Simple.  "  I  am  sure  he  does  not  feel 
obliged  to  taste  of  every  mess  he 
makes." 

During  the  night  M.  Simple  was 
exceedingly  unwell.  "  Whatever  my 
wife  may  "say,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, "hotch-potch  would  not  have 
disagreed  with  me  in  this  way." 

V. 

"  Dear !  did  you  observe  how  cer- 
tain persons  smiled  yesterday  when 
they  heard  our  name  mentioned  ?  " 

"  I  confess  I  paid  no  attention  to 
them/' 

"  Even  our  very  servants,  whenever 
they  have  to  pronounce  it,  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  keep  a  serious  countenance." 

"  Our  servants  are  —  ridiculous 
servants  then." 

"  No,  'tis  our  name  that  is  ridicu- 
lous!" 

"My  father's  name!" 

"  Your  father  had  not  sixty  thou- 
sand francs  a  year." 

"  He  was  an  honest  gardener,  glad 
enough  to  get  six  days'  journey-work 
every  week,  at  the  handsome  rate  of 
three  francs  a  day." 

"  To  be  sure ;  to  be  sure  !  People 
don't  talk  of  those  things  except  when 
they  are  alone,  and  that,  as  little  as 
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possible,  for  fear  of  contracting  the 
habit  of  doing  so.  I  said  at  the  time 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  for 
us  to  change  our  name." 

"  Renounce  my  father's  name ! " 
cried  M.  Simple,  crimson  with  indig- 
nation. 

"Pray,  who  asks  you  to  renounce 
it  ?  Continue  Simple  as  long  as  you 
like ;  only  be  so  in  more  fashionable 
style.  Do  you  fancy,  for  instance,  that 
it  would  be  any  affront  to  your  fath- 
er's memory  to  have  us  announced, 
when  we  enter  a  drawing-room,  as 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Simplencour?" 

"  I  should  have  no  objection,  my 
darling  duck ;  but  you  have  pitched 
upon  quite  a  grand  alteration.  If  you 
had  had  the  modesty  to  propose  Sim- 
plenbourg,  I  might  have  said  some- 
thing to  it ! " 

"Oh,  no!  That  sounds  Germani- 
fied.  I  am  a  Frenchwoman.  France 
forever !  I  stick  to  Simplencour." 

"And  I  to  Simplenbourg ! " 

The  discussion  was  long,  and  ended 
in  a  compromise.  It  was  agreed  that 
henceforth  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Simple  should  bear  the  name  of  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Simplenville. 

VI. 

"  By  Jove  I "  said  M.  de  Simpfen- 
ville  to  himself  one  day,  "  as  my  wife 
is  gone  out  alone  this  morning,  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  devote  a  couple  of 
hours  to  my  friend  Counardin.  The 
dear  fellow  may  very  likely  think  that 
I  scorn  his  acquaintance,  now  that  I 
am  become  a  millionnaire.  I  will  pay 
him  a  visit,  to  show  him  he  is  mis- 
taken ;  and  will  go  in  my  carriage,  to 
flatter  his  vanity.  I  remember,  that, 
when  I  was  an  herbalist,  I  was  very 
proud  of  seeing  a  carriage  stop  at  my 
door.  Jacque  I " 

"  Monsieur." 

"Tell  Jean  I  want  the  carriage." 


"Impossible,  Monsieur.  Madame 
has  taken  the  caleche,  and  it  is  Jean 
who  drives  her." 

."Then  tell  Pierre  to  let  me  have 
the  coupe  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Monsieur  forgets  that  Saidee  was 
in  harness  yesterday  and  caught  cold, 
and  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  for- 
bid her  going  out  for  a  week." 

"  Oh !  then  I  will  make  my  call  on 
foot." 

But,  while  proceeding  on  his  way, 
M.  de  Simplenville  discovered  that 
certain  habits  are  contracted  with 
marvellous  facility  ;  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  to  do  without  a  carriag?  is 
much  easier  for  the  man  who  has  no 
such  conveyance  in  the  world,  than 
for  him  who  believes  he  has  two  at 
his  service.  While  M.  de  Simplen- 
ville was  amusing  himself  with  this 
disconsolate  reflection,  a  shower  of 
mud  from  the  wheels  of  a  passing  ca- 
liche bespattered  him  from  head  to 
foot. 

"Stupid  ass!"  he  shouted,  with 
upraised  cane,  to  give  the  insolent 
driver  a  good  drubbing.  But  he  re- 
frained from  striking.  He  recognized 
Jean  upon  the  box ;  and  to  spoil  a 
livery  that  had  been  paid  for  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  —  M.  de  Simplenville 
was  incapable  of  such  an  action ! 

"  At  least,  Totsy,"  he  said  to  Mad- 
ame de  Simplenville,  who  put  her 
head  out  of  the  carriage-window,  — 
"  at  Idast,  open  the  door  and  give  me 
a  lift  home." 

"Extremely  sorry,  my  dear,  to  be 
obliged  to  refuse." 

"  But,  if  I  walk  through  the  streets 
in  this  state,  I  shall  soon  have  the 
rabble  shouting  after  me." 

"  But  you  do  not  mean,  I  suppose, 
to  seat  yourself  inside  a  caleche  lined 
with  white  satin,  in  such  a  condition 
as  that !  Go,  my  dear,  and  dry  your- 
self in  the  sunshine." 
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Jean  touched  his  horses  with  his 
whip,  and  the  carriage  was  off  at  full 
speed.  M.  de  Simple nville  contrived 
to  get  taken  up  in  a  hackney  cabrio- 
let, which  was  not  so  nice  about  its 
lining.  During  his  ride,  he  had  plenty 
of  time  to  reflect  on  the  pleasure  of 
having  a  carriage  of  his  own. 

VII. 

Dinner  was  over.  M.  de  Simplen- 
ville  was  delighted  to  be  once  more 
alone  with  his  wife,  as  in  old  times, 
which  had  seldom  been  the  case  since 
he  came  to  his  fortune ;  so  he  said  to 
her,  rubbing  his  hands,  "  Suppose  we 
have  a  game  of  piquet,  darling  dear." 

"  You  are  crazy,  my  dear ;  this  is 
opera-night ! " 

"Again?" 

"  When  people  hire  a  quarter  of  a 
box  by  the  year,  and  pay  a  couple  of 
thousand  francs  for  it,  they  do  not 
stop  at  home  to  play  piquet." 

"  This,  for  instance,  is  one  chapter 
of  our  budget  which  I  should  have 
great  pleasure  in  striking  out  with  my 
pen." 

"A  pretty  idea!" 

"Certainly;  because  I  don't  like 
music." 

"  And  am  I  particularly  fond  of  it, 
Monsieur  ?  " 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"  But  I  pretend  to  be  fond  of  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  exigencies  of  our  po- 
sition." 

M.  de  Simplenville  resigned  him- 
self to  his  fate.  During  the  first  act, 
he  drummed  with  his  fingers  upon  his 
knees,  and  read  the  programme  back- 
wards. At  the  second  act,  his  head 
fell  gently  on  his  breast.  At  the 
third,  he  snored  like  a  drummer  after 
a  long  day's  march. 

"  Wake  up,  dear ! "  exclaimed  his 
wife,  tapping  him  on  the  back.  "This 


is  the  second  time  that  the  conductor 
has  looked  at  us  and  frowned." 

"  Tierce  to  the  king ! "  answered 
M.  de  Simplenville,  without  opening 
his  eyes.  The  unhappy  man  was  en- 
joying in  imagination  the  pleasure 
which  he  was  forbidden  to  taste  in 
reality. 

VIII. 

One  day  Madame  de  Simplenville 
said  to  her  husband,  "  My  dear,  you 
will  accompany  me  this  morning." 

"  To  go  and  see  the  monkeys  ? " 
And  M.  de  Simplenville's  countenance 
brightened  at  the  very  thought.  The 
lady  regarded  him  with  a  haughty 
look,  which  said,  as  plain  as  possible, 
"Poor  dear  man!  He  has  sold  too 
many  simples  not  to  continue  simple 
for  the  rest  of  his  days  !  " 

"  No,  dear ! "  she  answered.  "  No, 
'tis  not  the  monkeys  that  we  are  to 
see.  I  am  going  to  introduce  you  to- 
day into  a  world  where  you  ought  to 
have  figured  long  ago." 

"  I  don't  know  what  world  you  are 
talking  about ;  but  it  is  all  one  to  me, 
if  it  is  an  amusing  one." 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  amuse- 
ment, Monsieur,  but  of  philanthropy." 

"The  name  does  not  sound  very 
entertaining !" 

"  No  more  is  the  thing.  It  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  selfish  amusement  that 
we  are  made  the  depositaries  of  a 
large  fortune,  but  to  render  ourselves 
useful  to  mankind  at  large.  Now,  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  struck 
you  that  you  are  utterly  good  for 
nothing  in  a  philanthropic  sense,  and 
of  no  earthly  service  to  any  living 
creature." 

"  I  confess  that  this  fact  had  com- 
pletely escaped  my  observation." 

"Well,  people  whose  authority  in 
such  subjects  is  incontestable  have  al- 
ready made  the  discovery  for  you. 
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And  they  had  only  to  indicate  the 
circumstance  to  me,  to  make  me  re- 
solve immediately  that  your  nullity 
and  insignificance  should  forthwith 
cease." 

"  My  nullity  and  insignificance ! " 

"  Here  is  your  diploma  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  for  the  mutual 
safeguard  of  the  respective  rights  of 
man  and  animals.  This  morning  the 
installations  take  place.  We  will  be 
present  on  that  occasion." 

M.  de  Siinplenville  went  as  he  was 
bid.  The  meeting  was  a  protracted 
one.  The  president  spoke  two  hours 
and  a  half,  giving  the  history  of  all 
sorts  of  societies,  past,  present,  and 
future,  without  saying  a  single  word 
about  that  which  had  caused  them  to 
assemble.  At  last  the  discussion  be- 
gan ;  and  the  speakers  went  into  the 
heart  of  the  question.  Then  came  a 
rolling  fire  of  propositions,  considera- 
tions, observations,  recriminations, 
exhortations,  and  explanations. 

Amongst  other  philobestial  arrange- 
ments, the  meeting  voted  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

"1.  Man  having  the  incontestable 
right  to  hunt  the  rabbit,  and  the  rab- 
bit the  no  less  incontestable  right  to 
live,  a  prize-medal  shall  be  awarded 
to  the  sportsman,  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  season,  shall  have  fired  the 
greatest  number  of  shots,  and  killed 
the  smallest  number  of  rabbits. 

"2.  Since  one  of  the  chief  duties 
of  the  members  of  this  society  con- 
sists in  propagating,  by  their  own 
proper  example,  the  principles  which 
they  profess  touching  the  respect  due 
to  animals,  they  pledge  themselves 
individually  to  sentence  themselves  to 
fines,  graduated  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  cause,  —  so  much  for 
forgetting  to  feed  their  dog  at  the 
regular  hour ;  so  much  for  treading  on 
pussy's  toes,  and  double  the  sum  if 


it  happens  to  be  her  tail,  &c.,  &c., 
&c. 

"3.  Seeing,  that,  without  pigs,  a 
state  of  nonentity  is  the  ultimate  con- 
dition and  fate  of  all  bacon,  ham, 
black-pudding,  and  sausages  ;  seeing 
the  important  part  which  these  vari- 
ous eatables  play  in  human  alimenta- 
tion, —  this  society,  desirous  of  recon- 
ciling the  interests  of  pork-butchers 
with  the  rights  of  a  not  less  interest- 
ing animal,  hereby  offers  a  prize  of 
three  hundred  francs  to  the  author  of 
the  best  treatise  on  the  art  of  killing 
pigs  without  making  them  squeal." 

"  What  is  your  opinion,  my  dear, 
of  these  respectable  gentlemen  whose 
eloquence  you  have  just  been  listen- 
ing to  ?  "  was  Madame  de  Simplen- 
ville's  question  to  her  husband,  as 
soon  as  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

"  My  opinion,  Goody,  is,  that  the 
monkeys  are  a  great  deal  more  amus- 
ing." 

IX. 

Notwithstanding  M.  de  Simplen- 
ville's  irreverent  opinions,  he  was 
obliged  to  practise  all  the  duties,  and 
participate  in  all  the  privileges,  of  the 
aforesaid  Philobestial  Society.  And 
since  Goody,  who  had  been  seized 
with  the  crotchet  that  her  husband 
should  remain  a  nobody  no  longer, 
was  not  a  woman  to  take  half-meas- 
ures, before  long  there  was  not  a 
benevolent,  industrial,  or  learned 
society  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  in 
some  shape  or  other.  In  this  way, 
M.  de  Simplenville  soon  found  him- 
self at  once  president  of  the  Society 
of  Utilitarian  Botanists,  instituted 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions 
of  the  colossal  cabbage,  the  monster 
beet-root,  and  the  phenomenal  car- 
rot; secretary  to  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, which  had  secured  the  patent 
of  an  invention  whose  basis  consisted 
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in  doubling  the  superficial  area  of 
land  by  raising  artificial  mounts  all 
over  its  surface ;  reporter  to  a  society 
for  the  propagation  of  sound  litera- 
ture, the  object  of  which  was  the  ex- 
clusive publication  and  distribution 
of  the  works  of  its  members,  —  all 
writers  of  equal  ability  and  industry ; 
and,  lastly,  questor  to  a  temperance 
society,  founded  for  the  suppression 
of  drunkenness,  —  the  test  required 
to  be  admitted  a  member  consisting 
in  swallowing  .four  bottles  of  wine 
and  an  equal  number  of  glasses  of 
absinthe,  without  manifesting  the 
slightest  unsteadiness  of  body  or 
mind. 

But  all  the  while  that  Madame  de 
Simplenville  was  in  ecstasies  at  see- 
ing her  husband  hold  so  high  a  posi- 
tion,—  if  not  in  society,  at  least  in 
societies,  —  the  poor  man  himself  fell 
into  a  deplorable  state.  What  with 
presiding  over  the  meetings,  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  reports,  the  keeping 
of  the  registers,  and  the  classification 
of  documents,  his  time  was  filled  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  had  not  a  mo- 
ment to  collect  his  thoughts.  He  was 
reduced  to  the  state  of  an  automaton. 
Nevertheless,  an  observer  might  have 
remarked,  that  he  occasionally  ground 
his  teeth,  and  looked  desperately 
fierce,  when  he  heard  people  say, 
"  What  a  lucky  fellow  is  M.  de  Sim- 
plenville !  What  a  capital  thing  it 
is  to  have  a  large  fortune  !  "  At  such 
times,  he  invariably  muttered  to  him- 
self, "  What  the  deuce  was  I  thinking 
about  when  I  put  into  those  horrid 
lotteries  ?  " 

X. 

One  day,  M.  de  Simplenville  said 
to  Madame,  "  I  am  harassed,  —  worn 
out,  —  morally  as  well  as  physically ; 
and  I  feel  that  I  want  to  be  sent  out 
to  grass,  exactly  like  an  old  broken- 


down  cab-horse.  Ah,  if  I  could  only 
go  into  the  country  ! " 

'*  Good  heavens !  I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  that,"  exclaimed  Madame 
de  Simplenville.  "The  idea  never 
entered  my  head ;  and  it  is  Easter 
week  already,  —  the  fashionable  time 
for  .ruralizing!  But  it  is  impossible 
to  bear  every  thing  in  mind." 

She  soon  made  the  discovery  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  country-seat  on 
the  banks  of  the  Marne,  flanked  by 
four  pepper-box  turrets,  and  known 
as  the  Chateau  de  la  Jobardiere, 
which  gave  her  the  right  of  hence- 
forth styling  herself  Madame  de  Sim- 
plenville de  la  Jobardiere.  A  gleam 
of  joy  illumined  M.  de  Simplenville's 
woe-begone  countenance. 

"  I  shall  get  a  little  rest  at  last," 
he  said,  stretching  himself  in  delight 
'  on  the  cushions  of  the  carriage  which 
bore  him  to  his  new  domain. 

But,  alas  !  he  must  have  been  made 
of  very  primitive  materials,  if  he 
fancied  that  people  with  sixty  thou- 
sand francs  a  year  go  into  the  coun- 
try to  breathe  the  morning  air,  to  loll 
on  the  grass  in  the  noontide  shade, 
to  live  at  their  ease,  and  go  to  bed 
early, — in  one  word,  to  rest  them- 
selves. As  to  Madame  de  Simplen- 
ville de  la  Jobardiere,  she  was  richly 
endowed  with  every  instinct  of  gen- 
tility, and  understood  the  principles 
of  country  life  quite  as  well  as  she 
did  the  routine  of  life  in  town.  Her 
husband,  as  usual,  was  obliged  to  con- 
form. No  sooner  had  they  reached 
their  chateau  than  there  was  a  round 
of  calls  to  make  on  all  the  neighbors, 
to  entreat  them  to  come  and  augment 
by  their  presence  the  pleasure  they 
anticipated  from  their  country  resi- 
dence. Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
that  similar  invitations  had  been  given 
to  all  their  Paris  acquaintances.  In 
a  very  short  time,  the  Chateau  de  la 
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Jobardiere  became  the  general  ren- 
dezvous for  girls  looking  out  for  hus- 
bands, young  men  sharp-set  after 
well-portioned  damsels,  the  male  and 
female  relations  of  each  ;  with  multi- 
tudinous crowds  of  parasites,  who, 
with  a  very  small  income  of  their 
own,  manage  to  taste  at  other  people's 
houses  all  the  enjoyments  which 
wealth  can  furnish. 

Now,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  rab- 
ble as  this,  let  us  just  see  what  was 
the  kind  of  repose  permitted  to  poor 
M.  de  Simplenville 'de  la  Jobardiere. 
In  the  morning,  he  had  to  gather  and 
arrange  bouquets  for  all  the  dowagers 
and  old  maids.  When  out  for  a  walk, 
the  aforesaid  ladies  begged  him  to 
take  charge  of  their  hats  and  shawls, 
converting  him  into  a  species  of  walk- 
ing clothes-press.  Every  day,  he  had 
regularly  to  travel  four  or  five  leagues, 
to  inform  a  husband  that  he  would 
have  to  do  without  his  wife  for  a 
week,  to  beg  a  mother's  permission  to 
rob  her  of  her  daughter,  to  act  the 
sheriffs-officer,  and  apprehend  and 
bring  back,  living  or  dead,  the  fash- 
ionable man  of  the  neighborhood, 
without  whose  presence  every  fishing- 
party  would  end  without  a  bite,  every 
picnic  would  be  spoiled  by  a  shower, 
every  dinner  would  turn  out  as  dull 
and  silent  as  a  funeral  entertainment 
It  may,  perhaps,  very  naturally  be 
inquired,  what  the  servants  were  doing 
at  the  Chateau  de  la  Jobardiere. 
But  their  number,  though  far  too 
great  in  town,  was  utterly  insufficient 
in  the  country.  They  had  to  wait 
upon  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  people 
at  once.  Every  service  which  they 
were  unable  to  perform  fell  to  the  lot 
of  M.  de  Simplenville  de  la  Jobar- 
diere. He,  consequently,  was  the 
head-servant  of  his  own  establish- 
ment, and  by  far  the  hardest  worked 
of  any.  Chance  did  sometimes  leave 


him  a  few  moments  of  liberty,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  devote  to  keeping 
guard  in  the  park,  the  garden,  or  the 
orchard,  in  order  to  put  a  little  re- 
straint on  his  numerous  visitors,  who 
treated  flower-beds,  borders,  and  ripen- 
ing fruits  with  no  more  pity  than  a 
swarm  of  locusts. 

"What  could  I  be  thinking  of, 
gracious  goodness !  when  I  put  into 
those  horrid  lotteries ! "  was  the  un- 
ceasing exclamation  uttered  from 
morning  till  night  by  M.  de  Simplen- 
ville de  la  Jobardiere. 

One  day,  —  one  fatal  day,  —  it 
rained.  The  company  were  assem- 
bled in  the  drawing-room,  and  were 
devising  the  means  of  battling  with 
the  weariness  which  bad  weather 
brings  in  country  quarters.  Some 
one  proposed  private  theatricals.  A 
shout  of  delight  welcomed  the  mo- 
tion. The  very  next  day,  they  went 
to  work.  To  M.  de  Simplenville  de 
la  Jobardiere  was  assigned  the  task 
of  erecting  the  theatre,  planning  the 
decorations,  arranging  the  seats  and 
the  mode  of  lighting.  He  had  parts 
to  copy  in  round-hand  text,  to  save 
the  eyesight  of  the  various  actors. 
He  was  chosen  referee  and  umpire  in 
the  endless  disputes  which  Thalia  is 
sure  to  inspire  in  little  theatres  as 
well  as  in  great  ones.  And,  besides 
that,  he  had  to  study  a  long,  stupid 
part,  which,  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided he  alone  was  capable  of  filling. 

It  was  too  much  !  For  some  time 
past,  the  measure  had  been  full; 
nothing  now  could  hinder  the  vessel 
from  overflowing. 

In  the  middle  of  a  dark  night,  dur- 
ing which  he  saw  dancing  before  his 
eyes  a  medley  of  bouquets,  hats, 
shawls,  benches,  side-scenes,  and 
lamps,  all  performing  a  sort  of  witch- 
like  jig,  M.  de  Simplenville  de  la  Jo- 
bardiere suddenly  jumped  out  of  bed, 
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stole  out  of  the  chateau  with  nothing 
on  but  his  shirt  and  his  cotton  night- 
cap, crossed  the  park,  made  straight 
for  the  open  country,  with  his  arms 
folded,  his  head  resting  upon  his 
breast,  walking  on  with  that  solemn 
pace  which  budding  tragedians  de- 
light to  imitate.  After  devoting  a 
considerable  time  to  this  gymnastic 
but  unhealthy  exercise,  he  reached 
the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain.  Then 
he  climbed  from  rock  to  rock,  con- 
stantly maintaining  the  same  pace 
and  attitude.  Arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit, he  found  himself  on  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  whose  depth  it  was  im- 
possible to  fathom.  He  halted  a  mo- 
ment, glanced  a  look  of  bitter  scorn 
at  the  world  behind  him,  and,  with 
one  loud,,  resounding  yell,  cast  him- 
self headlong  into  the  abyss  ! 

XI. 

At  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  the 
sunshine  was  playing  on  the  white 
curtains  of  her  bed,  when  Madame 
Simple  sat  up  and  looked  about  her. 


"  Old  ducky  darling !  "  said  she 
impatiently. 

Monsieur  Simple  stretched  out  first 
one  arm,  and  then  the  other. 

"Wake  up,  my  pet!  make  haste, 
and  wake ;  else  we  shall  be  too  late 
to  see  the  monkeys  let  out." 

M.  Simple  rubbed  his  eyes,  looked 
first  at  his  wife,  then  at  the  bed,  and 
then  all  around  the  chamber.  Every 
thing  was  in  its  usual  state,  the  pair 
of  turtles  cooing  in  their  cage,  Pyrame 
grunting  at  his  mistress's  feet,  and 
Minette  stretched  carelessly  on  the 
hearth.  He  then  pronounced  the 
voluptuous  "  Ah  ! "  which  a  man  ut- 
ters when  he  feels  his  bosom  relieved 
of  a  heavy  load.  M.  Simple  dis- 
covered with  joy  that  he  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  frightful  nightmare  ! 

"  Oh,  yes,  Goody  !  "  he  said,  paus- 
ing in  the  operation  of  washing  his 
face :  "  let  us  go  and  see  the  mon- 
keys ;  and  to-night  we  will  play  our 
game  of  piquet.  Happiness  lies  in 
peace  and  contentment,  and  not  in  the 
plagues  and  worries  of  wealth.  Pre- 
serve me  from  such  another  dream ! " 


BEFOEE    CHRISTMAS. 

BY   JOHN   W.    CHADWICK. 

THE  Christmas-time  draws  on  apace  ; 

The  happy  crowds  go  up  and  down ; 

There's  joy  and  hope  in  all  the  town  ; 
And  in  each  little  maiden's  face 

A  look  of  expectation  sweet, 

That  comes  of  musing  oft  and  long 
On  what  that  day  of  gift  and  song 

Shall  bring  to  her  as  offering  meet. 

But  I  will  sit  alone,  and  dream 

Of  him  who  gave  the  day  its  name, 
And  think  of  all  his  wondrous  fame, 

And  if  to  him  it  strange  doth  seem, 
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That  in  these  happy,  careless  ways, 

As  often  as  the  years  come  round, 

We  mark  with  light  and  joyful  sound 
His  advent  and  his  toilsome  days. 

And  deeper  still  my  thoughts  shall  go, 

And  ponder  if  he  hears  above, 

•'Mid  all  the  heavenly  peace  and  love, 
Our  weary  talking  to  and  fro ; 

Our  asking  how  it  all  began, 

And  what  the  secret  of  his  power, 

That  since  he  came,  until  this  hour, 
The  world  has  said,  "  Behold  the  man ! " 

«  Behold  the  man  !  "     "  Behold  the  God !  " 

Oh.  which  to  say,  and  how  and  why ! 

In  vain  our  tangled  reasons  try 
The  path  so  many  feet  have  trod. 

O  man  of  sorrows,  man  of  joy  !  — 

Of  joy  for  all  thy  strife  and  scars,  — 

Whereso  thou  art  among  the  stars, 
In  peace  that  nothing  can  destroy, 

If  there  thou  k  no  west  what  we  do, 

Who  linger  here  beneath  the  sun, 

Thou  knowest  that  the  records  run,  — 
*  I  came  to  witness  to  the  true." 

To  witness  thou  ;  and  we  to  seek  : 

"  What  is  the  truth  ?  "  our  steadfast  cry. 

Oh  hear  it,  dwelling  e'er  so  high, 
Nor  deem  our  reverence  cold  and  weak, 

Though  we  our  voices  may  not  blend 

With  that  hoarse  chant  the  centuries  raise ! 
For  is  it  not  a  sweeter  praise 

To  say,  "  Our  brother  and  our  friend  ?  " 

And  if,  beyond  this  verge  of  time, 

We  know  thee  better  as  thou  art, 

Wilt  thou  not  clasp  us  heart  to  heart, 
As  fills  our  ears  the  heavenly  chime  ? 
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BECONCILING    TKUTH. 


BY   ARTHUR   MAY   KNAPP. 


IN  the  great  debating  society  into 
which  the  people  of  this  country  seem 
to  have  resolved  themselves,  the  ques- 
tion of  questions  ought  to  be,  What 
is  the  true  principle  underlying  all 
controversy  ?  By  what  means  are  we 
ever  to  find  our  way  out  of  the  jar- 
ring and  conflict  of  opposing  systems 
and  theories  and  dogmas?  Some 
such  principle  we  need,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  From  the  very  nature 
of  our  institutions,  political  questions 
of  the  very  highest  import  are  car- 
ried to  every  village  and  home  and 
corner  for  discussion  and  judgment. 
In  the  progress  of  education,  we  are 
beginning  to  see  the  importance  of 
looking  well  to  the  moral  and  social 
principles  underlying  the  nation's  life, 
and  are  now  directing  our  thoughts 
to  the  earnest  consideration  of  these. 
It  is  especially,  however,  in  the 
sphere  of  theology  and  religion  that 
the  controversial  spirit  is  rife.  No- 
where is  there  a  community  so  mi- 
nutely divided  and  subdivided  into 
sects  and  parties,  warring  against  each 
other  with  all  the  earnestness  which 
theological  differences  are  sure  to  en- 
gender. Nowhere,  therefore,  are  the 
chances  of  finding  truth  so  multiplied, 
and  the  materials  for  the  formation 
of  a  correct  judgment  so  numerous,  as 
here,  provided  we  have,  and  keep  ever 
in  sight,  the  right  principle  of  de- 
cision, —  the  way  by  which  we  shall  be 
guided  unto  all  truth.  What  is  this 
principle  ?  Where  shall  the  truth  be 
found  ? 

There  has  been,  we  all  know,  dis- 
cussion upon  every  subject,  great  and 
small,  pertaining  to  moral,  social,  po- 


litical, and  religious  life,  since  the 
creation  of  man.  In  each  and  all  of 
these  controversies,  there  have  been 
prominent  three  parties,  —  the  two 
extremes  and  the  mean,  —  the  zealous 
partisans  and  the  timid  reconciler; 
the  ardent  advocates,  who  can  see 
nothing  and  admit  nothing  but  the 
absolute  justice  and  truth  of  their 
respective  causes,  and  the  cautious 
moderate  man,  who  tries  to  steer  a 
middle  course  between  the  contending 
parties,  either  in  the  cowardly  at- 
tempt to  avoid  all  difficulty  for  him- 
self, or  in  the  hope  of  thus  reconciling 
and  harmonizing  the  discordant  ele- 
ments. 

Of  these  characters,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
that  the  extremists  have  generally 
been  feared,  often  respected,  and 
sometimes  partially  successful ;  while 
the  middle  men,  the  trimmers,  the 
anxious  reconcilers,  have  seldom  in- 
spired fear  or  won  respect,  and  have 
never  been  rewarded  with  permanent 
success,  or  established  any  vital  truth. 
If  the  extremists  have  upheld  the 
truth  for  which  they  contended,  it 
has  never  been  done  in  the  exact 
form,  nor  by  the  methods  of  which 
they  dreamed.  They  have  never  tri- 
umphed as  they  hoped  to  triumph ; 
while  the  half-way  advocates  have 
never  triumphed  at  all.  It  is  the 
verdict  of  history,  that  no  man  or 
party  ever  tried  to  steer  a  middle 
course  on  any  of  the  great  questions 
which  have  agitated  society,  without 
suffering  in  the  end  disastrous  ship- 
wreck. The  fate  of  the  Border  State 
policy  in  our  war  of  the  rebellion  is 
perhaps  the  most  vivid  illustration, 
which  occurs  to  us  now,  of  the  futili- 
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ty  and  final  ignominy  of  all  attempts 
to  find  a  safe  passage  out  of  difficulty 
by  avoiding  or  ignoring  the  main 
points  in  dispute,  and  striving  to  re- 
main simply  neutral.  The  middle 
point  is  not  where  the  truth  lies. 

The  whole  truth,  then,  in  every 
controversy  where  opposite  views  are 
warmly  contested,  is  to  be  found  in 
neither  of  the  two  extremes  alone,  — 
for  never  yet  has  a  pure  lie  confronted 
a  pure  truth  for  more  than  an  instant, 
—  nor  yet  in  what  is  so  often  called 
the  golden  mean ;  which  seems  at  first 
sight  so  safe  and  judicious,  because 
not  going  into  extremes,  but  which, 
like  all  weak  things,  manages  to  em- 
brace the  evils  of  both  and  the  good 
of  neither. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  the 
truth  ?  At  what  point  in  the  whole 
line  of  dispute,  between  the  eager 
zealot  on  the  one  side  and  the  no  less 
eager  zealot  on  the  other,  are  we  to 
locate  that  which  is  sought? 

It  was  a  favorite  principle  of  Rob- 
ertson's, one  upon  which  he  based  all 
his  far-famed  controversial  teaching, 
that  "all  high  truth  is  the  union  of 
two  contradictories,"  "  a  statement  of 
two  opposites,  both  remaining  undi- 
luted ;  not  a  via  media  between  them, 
or  either  of  them  alone,"  —  "a  larger 
truth,  which  absorbs  them  both,  and 
annihilates  their  respective  errors." 
From  a  controversy,  he  says,  "  I  try  to 
get  a  truth,  —  not  by  eclecticism,  tak- 
ing as  much  of  each  as  I  like,  — but 
that  which  both  assert ;  and  then  I 
dispense  with  the  formal  expression  of 
the  thought."  According  to  him,  the 
truth  is  to  be  found  never  in  any  mid- 
dle, moderate,  timid  doctrine,  which 
skilfully  avoids  extremes;  but  in  a 
truth  larger  than  either  of  the  oppo- 
site views,  which  is  the  basis  of  each, 
and  which  is  really  that  for  which 
each  party  tenaciously  clings  to  its 


own   view   as   a   matter  of  life   and 
death. 

There  is  far  more  in  this  method 
than  a  simple  search  for  truth  in  an 
opponent's  position,  and  a  fair  ac- 
knowledgment of  it.  That  has  often 
been  done.  Dr.  Clarke's  "Truths 
and  Errors  of  Orthodoxy,"  for  in- 
stance, is  a  book  put  forth  by  a  de- 
nominational association  as  an  honest 
attempt  to  find  and  state  the  truths 
contained  in  the  doctrines  of  their  op- 
ponents, to  do  justice  to  hostile  theo- 
ries. But  Robertson  went  deeper, 
and  did  far  better  than  that.  Not 
content  with  finding  the  truth  under- 
lying either  side,  he  continued  his  an- 
alysis always  until  he  found  the  one 
truth  for  which  both  parties  were  con- 
tending,—  the  higher  truth,  in  which 
the  partial  one-sided  statements  of  the 
hostile  theorists  blended  and  became 
one. 

The  applications  of  his  idea  were 
confined  chiefly  to  discussions  upon 
Roman  Catholic  dogmas.  Mariolatry, 
purgatory,  baptism,  absolution, —  each 
underwent  his  searching  analysis ;  and, 
from  a  comparison  of  each  with  the 
corresponding  Protestant  denial,  he 
developed  the  truth  he  sought.  Take, 
for  example,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin. 
The  Protestant  says,  "  Prayer  should 
be  offered,  and  intercession  asked, 
through  the  Son  of  God"  The  Ro- 
manist claims,  that  such  homage 
should  be  given  to  the  queen  of  heav- 
en. One  demands  adoration  of  the 
divine  man,  the  other  of  the  divine 
woman.  One  sanctifies  manly  quali- 
ties, the  other  womanly  graces  and 
gifts.  Now,  the  higher  reconciling 
truth  is  found  in  Paul's  statement, 
that  in  Christ  is  neither  male  nor  fe- 
male ;  that  in  him  was  combined  all 
that  was  most  manly,  and  all  that 
was  most  womanly.  Until  this  truth 
could  take  hold  of  men,  it  was  inev- 
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itable  that  Christianity  should  seem 
imperfect  without  an  immaculate  wo- 
man. '"But  when  we  have  learned 
and  felt  what  is  meant  by  divine  hu- 
•manity  in  Christ,  then  we  are  safe 
from  mariolatry,  because  we  do  not 
want  it ;  we  have  the  truth  which 
mariolatry  labors  to  express,  and,  la- 
boring ignorantly,  falls  into  idolatry. 
But,  so  long  as  the  male  was  looked 
upon  as  the  only  type  of  God,  and  the 
masculine  virtues  as  the  only  glory  of 
his  character,  so  long  as  Christ  was 
only  felt  as  the  divine  man,  and  not 
the  divine  humanity,  so  long  the 
world  had  only  a  one-sided  truth." 

In  like  manner  he  grappled  with 
the  dogma  of  purgatory ;  and  out  of  it, 
and  the  opposite  Protestant  theory,  he 
evolved  the  one  higher  and  reconciling 
truth.  The  ultra-Protestant  says,  vig- 
orously, "Our  fate  is  decided  here." 
So  it  is ;  there  is  one  truth.  The  Ro- 
manist  states  the  opposite,  and  says, 
"Our  destiny  is  determined  beyond 
the  grave."  Both  truths  blend  undi- 
minished  and  undiluted  in  the  higher 
fact  of  the  law  of  retribution,  by  which 
every  act  and  word  and  thought,  in 
every  stage  of  existence,  must  do  its 
part  in  shaping  our  destiny. 

Again,  as  opposed  to  the  dogma  of 
absolution,  the  Protestant  says,  "  Who 
can  forgive  sins  but  God  alone  ? " 
Who,  indeed?  But  the  R/omanist 
maintains,  that  the  priest  has  power 
to  absolve  from  sin  ;  and  the  Roman- 
ist is  also  right,  except  in  his  narrow 
statement.  Absolution  is  a  living, 
blessed,  human  power.  Man,  God's 
image,  can  represent,  by  his  forgive- 
ness on  earth,  God's  forgiveness  in 
heaven. 

When  we  forgive  our  brothers,  the 
world  knows  thereby  that  God  will 
not  and  cannot  do  less  than  we  have 
done.  There  is  the  great  truth  which 
Romanism  has  tried  to  express,  — 


human  forgiveness,  the  type  and  as- 
surance of  the  divine  forgiveness. 

This  method,  however,  was  not 
original  with  Robertson.  It  claims  a 
higher  antiquity  and  a  higher  author- 
ity. It  was  the  secret  of  Jesus'  pure 
vision  of  the  truth. 

In  the  ever-recurring  point  in  dis- 
pute between  Jiim  and  the  Pharisees, 
the  conflict  between  formal  and  spir- 
itual religion,  formal  and  spiritual 
worship,  he  unites  the  seeming  con- 
tradictories, and  inculcates  the  duty 
of  worship  in  a  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive view,  which  includes  both 
form  and  spirit :  "  These  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other 
undone."  The  true  service  of  God 
demands  not  the  form  of  worship  ex- 
clusively, nor  the  spirit  alone,  nor  yet 
an  exact  balancing  of  the  amount  of 
form  and  spirit ;  but  the  spirit  in  the 
forms  which  that  spirit  prompts  and 
suggests.  Jesus  established  a  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  truth  than 
either  extreme  battled  for,  and  so  was 
the  true  reconciler.  It  is  only  by  keep- 
ing in  sight  this  principle  that  we  can 
account  for  all  his  seeming  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions.  He 
seemed  inconsistent,  because  that 
which  he  saw  with  his  pure  vision, 
and  loved  and  clung  to  so  tenaciously, 
included  both  poles  of  truth.  Thus 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  both  fatal- 
ists and  their  opponents  appeal  to 
him  ;  for,  while  he  was  ever  assuming 
man's  freedom  and  responsibility,  he 
yet  said,  "Not  a  sparrow  falleth  to 
the  ground  without  your  Father." 
"  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
numbered."  "  No  man  can  come 
unto  me  except  the  Father  draw  him." 
Again,  the  same  voice  which  said, 
"  The  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  de- 
stroy men's  lives,  but  to  save  them," 
said  also,  "  I  came  not  to  bring  peace, 
but  a  sword."  At  one  time,  he  said 
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to  his  disciples,  "I  and  my  Father 
are  one."  "He  who  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father."  And  again, 
"  My  Father  is  greater  than  I."  "  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time." 
The  same  contradictoriness  is  ob- 
served in  his  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
faith  and  works,  good  emotions  and 
good  deeds.  He  seemed  to  see  in 
each  of  these  great  questions,  which 
in  some  form  or  other  his  followers 
have  made  the  subjects  of  endless 
discussion,  that  the  truth  of  God 
always  presents  two  aspects,  seeming- 
ly contradictory,  and  yet  both  true. 
He  never  descended  to  a  middle 
ground  between  tho  two,  but  rose  to 
a  higher  plane  of  vision  ;  whence  both 
were  seen  blended  in  the  thought  of 
God.  Ho  plainly  recognized  the 
principle,  that  truth  is  an  "honest 
double-dealer ; "  that  it  always 
branches  out  into  seemingly  opposing 
forms,  which  are  only  the  partial 
manifestations  of  the  grander  truth 
which  includes  them  both. 

The  idea  finds,  perhaps,  its  best  il- 
lustration in  the  controversy  which 
has  been  going  on  respecting  Jesus 
himself,  — the  great  dispute  as  to  his 
person  and  nature,  which,  more  than 
any  other,  has  rent  and  divided  the 
Church.  Here  we  find  one  side  zeal- 
ously and  persistently  maintaining 
that  Christ  is  God,  the  other  extreme 
insisting  that  Christ  was  purely  and 
only  human;  while  the  reconcilers, 
with  all  their  varying  shades  and  dis- 
tinctions of  meaning,  subscribe  to 
neither  extreme  statement,  but  try  to 
take  a  part  of  each,  and  proclaim,  as 
the  true  ground,  that  Christ  is  in 
some  way  God-man,  thus  avoiding 
the  main  point  in  dispute,  and  giving 
the  world  a  statement  not  so  large 
nor  so  vital  as  either  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes ccntended  for.  But,  accord- 


ing to  the  principle  of  the  higher 
reconciling  truth,  the  disputants,  as 
they  make  their  statements,  should 
be  answered  in  this  way:  Christ  is 
God,  —  yes.  Christ  is  man,  —  yes. 
"Then  is  not  Christ  God-man?" 
says  the  would-be  reconciler.  No; 
for  that  is  seen  at  once  to  be  an  ut- 
terly inadequate  statement.  It  can- 
not reconcile  the  disputants ;  for  it  is 
far  less  than  that  for  which  either 
contends.  The  reconciling  truth 
must  be  always  larger,  not  smaller, 
than  the  opposing  statements.  In- 
deed, it  must  be  so  large  as  to  include 
them  both.  Christ  is  man.  Christ 
is  God.  Both  assertions  are  true ; 
but  they  are  blended  together,  and 
become  fully  reconciled  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  grander  truth,  that  hu- 
manity, true  human  nature,  human- 
ity in  its  essence,  is  divine.  Here 
is  the  common  ground,  higher,  not 
half-way,  on  which  all  can  unite.  It 
is  the  bright  gleam  and  inspiration 
of  this  thought  which  has  given 
vitality  and  strength  to  the  great 
discussion,  and  which  has  been  really 
that  for  which  each  party  has  clung 
tenaciously  to  its  own  view  as  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death.  The  divine 
nature  and  destiny  of  humanity  has 
been  the  hope  of  the  world ;  and,  as 
different  minds  have  seen  different 
sides  of  the  grand  truth,  they  have 
striven  to  express  it  in  the  declara- 
tions, Christ  is  God,  Christ  is  man,  — 
declarations  which  are  contradictory 
in  form,  each  wholly  true,  and  yet 
each  only  half  of  the  truth. 

Here  then,  we  may  say,  we  have 
obtained  a  clew,  if  not  to  the  solution 
of  all  vexed  questions,  at  least  to  the 
spirit  which  ought  to  actuate  us  in 
every  controversy,  in  all  our  gropings 
after  the  truth.  While,  in  order  to  do 
the  work  of  life,  we  ought  to  be  terri- 
bly in  earnest  in  our  zeal  and  devo- 
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tion  to  the  truth  we  hold  dear,  we 
ought  to  open  our  souls  to  all  its  in- 
fluences, and  our  minds  to  its  every 
phase  and  aspect.  To  discover  truth, 
men  should  be  neither  partisans  nor 
trimmers,  zealots  nor  moderates,  but 
earnest  seekers  after  light ;  never  in- 
tolerant nor  exclusive,  yet  never  de- 
scending to  any  treacherous  middle 
ground,  to  any  dark  valley  of  com- 
promise and  conciliation,  by  the  giv- 
ing up  of  principle,  or  the  paring 
down  of  truth. 

Then  will  there  be  hope  that  the 
great  questions  and  contentions  which 
have  rent  the  world  will  be  solved  at 
last  in  the  grander  vision  of  truth, 
which  will  burst  upon  human  sight. 
Then  may  the  seemingly  endless  con- 
troversies between  form  and  spirit, 
fate  and  free-will,  nature  and  revela- 
tion, faith  and  works,  intellect  and 
heart,  conservatism  and  reform,  the 
old  and  the  new,  be  decided  at  last, 
not  in  favor  of  either  extreme  exclu- 
sively, and  still  less  in  favor  of  the 
timid  reconciler,  but  in  favor  of  the 
higher  truth,  now  hidden  from  sight, 
which  enfolds  and  comprehends  them 
all,  and  is  above  them  all. 

The  clew  which  is  thus  given  to  the 
discovery  of  truth  out  of  the  mass  of 
conflicting  human  opinions  may  also 
be  useful  to  us  in  a  more  practical 
way.  It  may  hint  to  us  the  right 
method  of  advancing  truth.  If,  on 
each  side  of  every  question,  there  is 
truth  which  is  essential  to  a  complete 
statement  of  the  whole,  then  the  real 
v  success  of  any  cause  or  party  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  life,  the  continued 
existence,  and  not  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  seeming  contradictory,  or 
opponent.  The  centrifugal  force  in 
nature  is  a  truth.  The  power  of 
gravitation  is  its  direct  opposite  ;  and 
yet  both  are  true,  both  are  vitally 
true,  both  blend  in  the  mightier 


power  above  them.  Therefore  are 
they  dependent  on  each  other ;  the  de- 
struction of  one  would  be,  not  the  tri- 
umph, but  the  ruin  of  the  other.  Just 
so  the  real  victory  of  any  truth  de- 
pends, not  upon  the  destruction,  but 
upon  the  continued  existence,  the  de- 
velopment, and  the  full  revelation  of 
the  opposing  truth.  Could  the  deni- 
als, the  denunciations  and  persecu- 
tions, which  have  been  the  favorite 
weapons  of  controversy,  have  had  their 
desired  influence,  they  would  have 
recoiled  with  fatal  effect  upon  those 
who  used  them.  Affirmation,  not  de- 
nial, is  the  great  and  mighty  weapon 
to  be  used  in  discussion.  So  long  as 
either  side  gives  a  positive  statement 
of  its  truth,  it  is  right ;  but  the  mo- 
ment either  denies  the  truth  of  the 
other,  it  is  falsehood.  Let  the  Hu- 
manitarian content  himself  with  de- 
nying that  Christ  is  God,  and  he  is 
laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  truth 
he  holds  most  dear,  —  the  truth  that 
Christ  is  pure  man ;  he  is  eliminating 
the  divine  element  from  humanity. 
Let  the  champion  of  extreme  ortho- 
doxy deny  that  Christ  is  pure  man, 
and  he  is  overthrowing  all  that  is 
vital  truth  in  his  own  theory.  He  is, 
in  another  way,  separating  Christ,  the 
divine  element,  from  the  heart  and 
sympathies  of  humanity. 

What  are  so  often  called  barren  de- 
nials are  then  worse  than  barren. 
They  are  destructive.  They  are  not 
empty,  but  full  of  poison  and  death  to 
those  who  use  them.  Jesus  himself 
seems  to  have  felt  this  instinctively. 
He  who  saw  the  germ  of  truth  on 
either  side  of  every  dispute  saw  also 
the  danger  to  which  all  reformers  are 
exposed,  and  the  law  to  which  they 
ought  to  conform,  — the  law  by  which 
all  truth  grows.  Though  the  expo- 
nent and  champion  of  the  gospel  of 
pure  love,  he  said  "  Not  one  jot  or 
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tittle  shall  pass  from  the  law  till  all 
be  fulfilled."  True  he  also  said, 
"New  wine  must  be  put  into  new 
.bottles."  But  this  is  only. another  of 
his  seeming  inconsistencies.  The  two 
positions,  though  contradictory,  are, 
in  reality,  the  different  expressions  of 
one  and  the  same  truth.  It  is  true, 
always,  that  the  new  spirit  must  have 
new  forms;  but  it  is  true  also,  that  the 
new  forms  must  generally  be  the  out- 
growths and  developments  of  the  old. 
Tims  if  there  is  to  be  a  new  church, 
it  is  suicidal  for  those  who  would  inau- 
gurate it  to  begin  by  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  old ;  for  that  which  they 
have  at  heart  can  only  succeed  by 
taking  up  and  assimilating  all  that 
is  really  good  and  true  in  the  old, 


and  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand into  fresh  life.  If  there  are  to 
be  new  forms  of  ritual  and  worship, 
they  must  be  connected  by  some 
bond  with  the  ritual  and  worship  of 
the  past.  They  cannot  live  by  sever- 
ing the  tie  which  binds  them  to  so 
many  centuries  of  aspiration  and 
prayer.  The  world  can  hardly  afford 
to  lose  any  thing  good  and  holy  and 
true ;  and  the  endeavor  of  every  ear- 
nest reformer  should  be,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil ;  to  lead  onward  from  the 
imperfect  forms  to  the  perfect  spirit 
of  the  truth  we  all  seek  ;  from  our  par- 
tial statements  to  its  divine  unity ; 
from  our  human  endeavors  to  touch 
the  hem  of  its  garment,  to  the  full  and 
free  vision  of  its  majesty  and  power. 


THE  GOOD  UNGRASPED. 

BY   RACHEL   WEST. 

THIS  life  is  not  long  enough, 
Our  souls  are  not  strong  enough, 

To  take  in  our  fill  of  the  good ; 
All  tempts  us  tryingly, 
But  we,  self-deny ingly, 

Shut  from  our  thoughts  what  they  would. 
Patience,  dear  hearts ! 
When  the  glad  soul  departs, 
It  shall  grasp  all  the  Lord  meant  it  should. 

A  heart  in  its  purity, 
Come  to  maturity, 

Full  of  its  hungerings  stands. 
Things  it  is  striving  for, 
Things  worth  the  living  for, 
Everywhere  lean  to  its  hands. 
Patience,  young  heart  I 
Choose  thine  own  part 
Out  of  the  bountiful  lands, 


From  the  enchanted  ground, 
Sun-blest  and  planted  round 

With  manifold  flowers.     Too  fond, 
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Longing  for  many  kinds, 
Brief  space  the  chooser  finds,  — 
All  gone  if  Time  wave  his  wand. 

Peace,  eager  heart ! 

When  thou  must  part, 
Broad  is  the  garden  beyond. 

Birds,  as  in  fairy  dreams, 
Fly  in  our  reach,  it  seems,  — 

Nightingale,  oriole,  dove ; 
When  we  are  choosing  one, 
Look  !  we  are  losing  one,  — 
One  that  we  long  for  and  love. 
Peace,  yearning  heart ! 
All  that  will  dart 
From  thee  must  wait  thee  above. 

Soul-charming  sciences, 
Arts,  and  appliances, 

Loud  for  our  choice  plead  and  call ; 
Dear  social  pleasure  brings, 
By  the  heart's  measurings, 
Jewels  more  precious  than  all. 
Patience,  fond  heart ! 
True  as  thou  art, 
Thankfully  take  what  may  fail. 

Passing  our  reckoning, 
Calling  and  beckoning, 

See  the  starved  souls  we  would  feed ! 
Large  is  our  charity,  — 
Sad  the  disparity 
Wide  between  that  and  the  deed. 
Patience,  kind  heart ! 
Learn  the  true  art,  — 
Giving  where  most  is  the  need. 

Life,  life  !  too  great  for  us 
Art  thou !  but  wait  for  us  ! 

Keep  for  us  kindly  thy  good  ! 
When  we  hear  first  thy  call, 
Bountiful  nurse  of  all, 
Warmly  caressing  us, 
With  thy  gifts  blessing  us, 

Thy  babes  cannot  clasp  what  they  would. 
Winning  us  so  to  thee, 
Life,  let  us  grow  to  thee ; 

Oh,  if  but  only  we  could ! 
Patience,  dear  hearts ! 
When  the  glad  soul  departs, 

It  shall  grasp  all  the  Lord  meant  it  should. 


<£*aminer. 


INTER  ARMA  SILENT  LEGES,  —  In  the  midst  of  this  rush,  and  bustle, 
and  clamor  of  the  holiday  books,  this  flaunting  of  pictures  and  bind- 
ings, this  gorgeous  array  of  the  outside  attractions  of  literature, 
claiming  every  minute  the  eye  can  spare  for  some  new  luxury,  some 
delicious  comfort,  or  some  mirth-provoking  group,  what  space  is 
there  for  sober-sided  criticism,  or  even  for  deliberate  descriptions  of 
the  glowing  cohorts  that  charge  upon  us  from  every  side  ?  On  the  pla- 
cards of  the  street,  the  counters  of  the  book-shops,  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press,  "  whithersoever  we  turn  our  eyes,"  we  are  greeted  by  the 
evidence  of  the  amazing  amount  of  money,  labor,  taste,  art,  skill,  in- 
dustry, and  time,  which  are  now  devoted  yearly,  and  it  seems  more 
and  more  each  year,  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  "  holiday 
books."  Forty  years  ago,  it  seemed  as  if  an  acme  had  been  almost 
reached ;  and,  while^  the  old  "  Forget-me-not "  and  "  Token  "  were 
supposed  to  be  in  a  style  of  art  that  printer,  engraver,  and  binder 
could  hardly  go  beyond,  their  numbers,  running  altogether  to  per- 
haps a  dozen,  appeared  almost  enough  to  glut  the  market,  and  over- 
crowd the  parlor  tables.  But  now  it  seems  as  if  none  of  the  delicate 
or  brilliant  candidates  for  public  favor  could  have  been  wisely  omitted ; 
and  the  public  elbow  each  other  at  the  rich  feast  so  lavishly  provided 
for  them. 

In  this  rush  and  whirlwind  of  the  season,  we  have  tried  to  catch 
and  note  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  books  presented,  but 
must,  after  all,  suppose  that  the  reader  on  this  quest  has  already  con- 
sulted the  highly-suggestive  advertisements,  or  the  comments  of  the 
daily  newspapers,  who  keep  up  a  manly  struggle  not  to  be  overcome 
by  the  inflowing  host.  Besides  this,  we  have  called  attention  to 
many  other  books  not  unseasonable,  although  independent  of  the 
season. 

We  devote  a  considerable  space,  and  would  gladly  have  given 
more,  to  an  account  of  Dr.  Ellis's  interesting  life  of  Count  Rumford, 
that  brilliant  though  eccentric  spirit,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Pres- 
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ident  Quincy,  "  shot  like  a  meteor  from  the  woods  of  Woburn,"  to 
exhibit  most  of  its  brilliancy,  and  confer  most  of  its  real  and  benefi- 
cent illumination,  in  foreign  lands.  The  life  is  a  very  curious  one,  of 
a  man  who  united  a  remarkable  personal  conceit  and  desire  for  per- 
sonal advancement  with  genuine  philanthropy  and  prolonged  labors 
for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-men.  It  is  rare,  that, 
with  no  greater  advantages  at  the  start,  a  man  succeeds  so  thoroughly 
in  either  of  these  schemes  of  ambition,  as  this  man  did  in  both.  Born 
in  an  obscure  New-England  village,  he  obtained  the  titles  and  emolu- 
ments that  he  craved,  from  more  than  one  European  sovereign ;  while 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  he  laid  the  foundation  of,  and 
superintended  until  they  became  permanent,  some  of  the  most  valua- 
ble institutions  for  the  good  of  men.  The  notice  below  has  been  pre- 
pared from  advance  sheets ;  but  we  learn,  as  we  go  to  press,  that  the 
publication  of  the  volume  is  necessarily  postponed  for  a  time. 

Among  books  of  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  prepared  no- 
tices is  the  very  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  the  Essays  of 
Dean  Stanley.  These  Essays  have  all  been  published  before ;  but,  as 
they  stand  collected,  they  become  a  systematic  defence  of  the  English 
Church  system,  —  but  a  defence  made  upon  the  principle  of  opening 
wide  the  doors  of  the  church,  instead  of  making  them  so  narrow  that 
few  sects  can  pass  into  them.  Among  the  other  Essays  is  the  article 
from  "  The  Edinburgh  Review,"  of  1870,  where  the  author  first  used 
the  word  "  broad,"  as  applied  to  "  church,"  in  distinction  to  the 
phraseology  "  high  "  and  "  low."  He  says,  in  a  foot-note,  that  he 
owes  the  mot  to  Clough. 

As  we  have  suggested,  this  is  hardly  the  time  for  a  calm  retrospect 
of  what  have  been  the  literary  results  of  the  year.  As  the  months 
have  rolled  by,  1870  has  seemed  to  have  been  marked  by  a  good  deal 
of  literary  activity  and  vitality,  and  to  have  produced  some  works 
which  may  be  expected  to  be  standard  memorials  of  its  scholarship 
and  poetry.  It  has  been  marked  by  the  death  of  the  leading  writer 
of  fiction,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  and  to  us  now  seems  a 
year  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  But  here  comes  1871,  with  a  new 
budget,  which  will  seem  more  important  still  as  he  opens  it.  Who 
shall  say  what  is  important  by  merely  the  glance  of  the  present  ? 

But  stop,  while  I  read  to  you  these  verses  :  — 

"  Only  midnight's  magic  line 

Parts  the  new  year  from  the  old ; 
On  them  both  stars  warmly  shine, 

On  them  both  the  snows  lie  cold  : 
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In  the  solemn  night  they  meet, 
Come  and  go  with  silent  feet ; 
Scarce  a  breath  divides  the  two,  — 
Where  the  old,  and  whence  the  new  ? 


"  Joined  a  memory  and  a  hope, 

Clasped  a  longing  and  a  dream, 
Mingled  in  the  fuller  scope 

Of  Life's  ever-widening  stream. 
On  the  shore  we  wistful  stand, 
Stretching  out  to  each  a  hand, 
Looking  back  and  forward  through 
All  our  years,  to  old  and  new. 


"  Soon  the  new  year  will  be  old, 
All  the  old  be  new  some  day ; 
When  tho  story  all  is  told, 

One  and  short  will  seem  the  way. 
All  the  barriers  lifted  here, 
Vanished  in  the  great  new  year ; 
Lost  within  the  larger  view, 
All  the  lines  'twixt  old  and  new." 


BRAZIL. 

THE  steady  increase  of  the  means 
of  communication  with  the  Empire 
of  Brazil  (to  which  is  soon  to  be 
added  a  cable  telegraph),  and  the 
growth  of  our  commercial  and  social 
relations  with  her,  make  us  take  up 
with  interest  any  work  which  accu- 
mulates information  of  the  physical, 
commercial,  or  social  characteristics 
of  the  "  fringe  of  that  wilderness  of 
an  empire."  Mr.  Hartt  *  has  studied 
these  characteristics  with  the  advan- 
tages of  association  with  Professor 
Agassiz,  in  the  Thayer  Expedition  of 
1865-6,  which  insured  him  access  to 
all  the  sources  from  which  informa- 
tion was  to  be  had,  and  enters  on  the 

1  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Brazil. 
Hartt.  Field*,  Oigood,  &  Co.,  Boiton.  1870. 


study  with  a  thorough  scientific 
knowledge  and  training,  a  serious  en- 
thusiasm in  pursuit  of  it,  and  an  in- 
dependence of  antecedent  theories 
which  makes  him  ready  to  defend  his 
own,  even  when  in  opposition  to 
those  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Prof. 
Agassiz. 

He  presents  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations to  us  in  an  easy,  pleasant 
style,  remarkable  in  a  scientific  work ; 
and,  while  elaborating  fully  and 
minutely  the  subject  which  the  title 
of  his  book  indicates,  he  combines 
much  valuable  information  that  is 
new  to  us  relating  to  commerce,  agri- 
culture, minerals,  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  locomotion,  and  the  like. 
There  are  no  adventures,  and  personal 
incidents  of  travel  are  modestly 
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scarce ;  while  his  love  of  science  does 
not  prevent  occasional  evidence  that 
"  the  cold  analysis  of  topographical 
and  geological  elements"  does  not 
prevent  his  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
ties which  it  unfolds  to  him. 

The  primary  and  subsequent  geo- 
logical formations  and  deposits  are 
patiently  and  studiously  analyzed, 
and  so  described  as  to  be  of  practical 
use  to  the  agriculturalist  and  miner, 
and  make  the  work  a  valuable  vade 
mecum  for  the  emigrant. 

The  glacial  theory,  which  has  en- 
countered such  animated  opposition 
from  geologists,  as  applied  by  Prof. 
Agassiz  to  the  geology  of  Brazil  and 
the  tropics,  is  espoused  and  strongly 
supported  by  Mr.  Hartt ;  although 
"  with  much  hesitation,"  he,  in  some 
of  its  developments,  "expresses  an 
opinion  at  variance  with  so  distin- 
guished an  authority." 

Mr. Hartt  brings  a  strong  detail  of 
facts,  logically  stated,  to  support  his 
theory;  while  the  arguments  of  its  op- 
ponents are  fairly  stated,  and  inge- 
niously answered.  The  same  character 
and  situation  of  the  surface  deposits 
show  that  Brazil,  like  Nova  Scotia 
and  Maine,  has  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  most  stupendous  power  by  which 
God  has  wrought  the  changes  on  the 
surface  of  our  world,  the  advancing 
billows  of  a  continent. 

Dispersed  through  the  book  are  de- 
scriptions of  the  harbors  and  towns, 
with  their  commerce ;  the  rivers,  with 
valleys,  sometimes  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  in  length,  teeming  with 
crops  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  or 
coffee ;  the  forests,  dense  with  rose- 
wood and  other  rich  woods  destined 
to  ornament  the  halls  of  luxurious 
peoples  of  other  continents  ;  with  the 
various  manners  of  travel  needed  to 
observe  all  these,  and  the  means, 
or  want  of  means,  of  transportation. 


There  is  a  description  of  the  whale 
and  other  fisheries,  the  amount  of 
which  we  are,  and  presume  most  of 
our  readers  will  be,  surprised  to  learn. 
The  whale  fisheries  alone  employ 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
a  capital  of  one  million  francs.  The 
methods  of  capture,  trying  out  and 
preparing  the  oil  and  bone  for  ex- 
port, are  crude,  and  afford  a  field  for 
Yankee  capital  and  skill. 

Diamond-washing  is  still  very  pro- 
ductive, amounting  to  three  million 
dollars  annually  in  the  province  of 
Bahia  alone. 

Mr.  Hartt  thinks  that  gold  still 
abounds  in  the  mines,  and  that,  by 
exploration,  and  the  use  of  proper 
machinery,  they  may  be  made  profit- 
ably productive.  He  intimates  that 
a  New- York  company  has  been  formed 
with  this  purpose. 

Iron  and  coal,  abundant  in  quantity, 
and  excellent  in  quality,  are  found  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  iron  is  in  a  heavily-wooded,  lime- 
stone district ;  so  that  the  three  essen- 
tials for  smelting  —  "  ore,  fuel,  and 
flux,  all  of  the  very  first  quality  "  — 
are  a  combination  of  mineral  riches 
scarcely  existing  in  one  spot  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  coal-basins  contain  an  inex- 
haustible supplj7  of  coal,  similar  in 
quality  to  the  Newcastle  coal,  the  im- 
mense commercial  value  of  which  has 
been  demonstrated  by  a  "  running 
survey  "  of  a  route  of  transportation 
from  the  mines  to  the  port  of  Rio 
Grande,  from  which  it  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  coal  at  that  port  will 
be  sixty  per  cent  less  than  the  im- 
ported coal ;  and,  adding  the  cost  of 
carrying  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  there,  it 
will  be  thirty-three  per  cent  less  than 
the  foreign. 

All  our  cherished  notions  of  the 
reptiles  and  ferce  naturce  of  Brazil 
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are  exploded,  which  we  derived  from 
our  school  geographies,  whose  pictures 
showed  huge  boas  coiled  around  the 
trees,  and  monkeys  pendent  from 
every  branch,  from  which  we  supposed 
it  to  be  a  land  flowing  with  snakes 
and  beasts.  Mr.  Hartt  says,  he  has 
"  ridden  day  after  day  through  the 
virgin  forest  without  seeing  or  hear- 
ing any  thing  worth  shooting,  and 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  a  wasp/' 
In  these  excursions,  he  finds  abun- 
dance of  water-power  on  the  different 
streams. 

In  an  appendix,  Mr.  Hartt  gives 
an  account  of  the  Botocudos,  one  of 
the  two  most  famous  Indian  tribes. 
\Ve  should  think,  that,  with  their 
naked,  painted,  and  scarred  bodies, 
and  plugs  of  wood,  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter  stuck  through 
their  lips  and  ears,  they  would  be  less 
agreeable  as  guests  at  a  small  tea- 
party  than  instructive  as  ornaments 
to  Dr.  Wyman's  museum  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  to  which  Air.  Hartt 
has  given  some  specimens. 

It  is  instructive  and  pleasing  to 
learn,  that  these  beauties  call  an  ear 
nouhon,  and  two  ears  non/ionchouo  ; 
a  leg  ipmak,  and  two  legs,  iptnak- 
chovo,  and  so  on :  which  are  among 
examples  of  their  formation  of  the 
dual,  the  plural  being  formed  by 
the  euphonious  addition  of  uruhu, 
as  kijenij  kijemuruhu,  house  and 
houses.  We  do  not  know  whether 
to  pity  or  envy  them  their  inability 
to  count,  which  Mr.  Hartt  says  is 
certain. 

The  volume  has  a  good  index,  and 
very  bad  "  sketch  "  map,  which  looks 
as  if  it  might  have  been  "  sketched  " 
by  the  wanderings  of  some  native 
spider  who  had  first  taken  an  ink- 
bath. 

The  illustrations  are  frequent,  very 
good,  and  valuable  aids  to  the  text. 


HEGELIAN  CHRISTIANITY  AND  ITS 
NEW  PROPHET. 

"  FINE  days  for  theology,  days  of 
hope  and  joy,  were  those  which 
brought  to  an  end  the  first  third  of 
our  century.  The  prediction  of  the 
patriarch  of  modern  philosophy 
seemed  about  to  be  accomplished,  not 
only  in  regard  to  religion  in  general, 
but  also  quite  particularly  in  regard 
to  Christianity.  The  long  quarrel  be- 
tween philosophy  and  religion  ap- 
peared happily  terminated  by  a  mat- 
rimonial alliance  between  the  two 
great  houses;  and  Hegelianisui  was 
saluted  as  a  child  of  promise,  in 
whose  name  a  new  world  was  inaugu- 
rated, where  wolves  and  lambs  would 
dwell  together,  while  leopards  reposed 
by  the  side  of  kids.  The  wisdom  of 
the  world,  that  haughty  pagan  dame, 
humbly  submitted  to  baptism,  and  re- 
peated a  confession  of  Christian  faith ; 
while  faith,  on  its  side,  decreed  to  her 
an  attestation  of  sound  Christianity, 
and  warmly  recommended  her  to  the 
fraternal  welcome  of  the  churches. 
Then  might  you  see  youthful  theology 
courageously  play  with  the  serpent  of 
doubt,  and  present  to  it  head  and 
bosom,  certain  that  it  possessed  the 
magic  formula  which  could  charm  its 
old  enemy  at  pleasure ;  and,  even  in 
the  circles  of  a  rigorous  orthodoxy, 
manoeuvres  were  effected,  and  arms 
brandished,  directly  borrowed  from 
the  exercise-grounds  and  arsenals  of 
philosophy." 

This  passage  from  the  beginning 
of  Strauss's  system  of  dogma  is 
brought  forcibly  to  mind  by  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  S.  Baring  Gould's 
"Origin  and  Development  of  Keli- 
gious  Belief."  l  The  first  volume 
dealt  with  primitive  beliefs,  including 
Judaism;  the  second  is  confined  to 

1  Tho  Origin  and  Development  of  Religion* 
Belief.  Part  2,  Christianity.  By  8 .  Baring  Gould. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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Christianity.  Its  object  is  to  Hegel- 
ianize  Christianity,  —  to  show,  that,  in 
Jesus,  the  antinomies  of  faith  and 
reason,  of  finite  and  infinite,  are  rec- 
onciled. Every  student  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  knows  to  what  a  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion  this  attempt 
came  in  Germany,  for  all  the  auspi- 
cious initiative  described  by  Strauss 
in  the  above  passage.  But,  though 
our  author  must  know  this  better  than 
most  people,  it  does  not  deter  him  in 
the  least.  The  importance  of  Hegel's 
method  he  thinks  it  impossible  to 
over-estimate.  It  has  been  misunder- 
stood and  abused,  but  he  is  firmly 
convinced,  that  it  is  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  elucidation  of  Christi- 
anity. "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that,  if 
the  modern  intellect  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  dogma  of  the  incarna- 
tion, it  will  be  through  Hegel's 
discovery."  The  result  is  a  very  in- 
teresting, remarkable,  even  astonish- 
ing book.  As  with  the  first  volume, 
there  are  abundant  signs  of  haste. 
The  materials  seem  to  have  been 
plentiful ;  there  is  a  great  wealth  of 
quotation,  from  a  wide  range  of  read- 
ing, the  poets  especially  being  made 
to  do  excellent  service;  but  these 
materials  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
well  masticated  and  digested.  Can  it 
be  that  our  author  was  afraid  that 
some  one  would  be  ahead  of  him  with 
this  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  cen- 
turies? Exploded  theories  are  not 
so  apt  to  be  revived. 

The  book  is  one  that  cannot  be 
read  without  profit ;  it  is  so  fertile  in 
suggestion,  it  contains  so  many  capi- 
tal statements  of  great  truths,  so 
much  incidental  criticism  that  is 
good  and  sound,  and,  withal,  its  en- 
thusiasm is  so  contagious.  Could  it 
have  been  written  wholly  in  the  com- 
mon speech  of  men,  it  would  have 
been  interesting  and  profitable  to  a 


much  larger  class  than  will  now  be 
likely  to  get  at  it.  Of  course,  to 
popularize  Hegel  is  not  easy.  Our 
author  has  done  his  best,  and,  so  do- 
ing, has  probably  hurt  his  own  cause ; 
the  vraisemblance  of  this  truce  be- 
tween philosophy  and  Christianity 
being  largely  dependent  on  its  re- 
moteness from  all  ordinary  methods 
of  thinking  and  investigation. 

Orthodoxy  will  not  thank  this 
writer  for  some  of  his  arguments  in 
its  favor,  they  involve  such  wonderful 
concessions.  Thus,  in  seeking  the 
evidence  for  the  Incarnation,  he  does 
his  best  to  show,  that  neither  the 
Bible  nor  the  Church,  neither  mira- 
cles nor  prophecy,  nor  all  of  these 
together,  established  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  How,  then,  is  it  established  ? 
By  the  soul's  longing  for  such  a 
manifestation  of  God,  such  a  "union 
of  contraries."  Along  this  "high 
a  priori  road,"  he  also  travels  to  his 
faith  in  immortality.  This  last  pro- 
ceeding may  be  more  legitimate  than 
the  former,  though  hardly  so  the  slip- 
ping in  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
as  a  part  of  the  great  longing.  Or- 
thodoxy will  not  thank  him  for  ruling 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  entirely  out 
of  court,  and  admitting  nothing  but 
subjective  testimony;  and  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  divinity  of 
Christ  by  such  testimony  is  certainly 
very  strange.  At  best,  it  can  do  no 
more  than  establish  an  antecedent 
probability  for  such  an  event.  The 
event  would  still  require  as  much 
positive  historic  evidence  as  ever.  If 
interior  longings  are  to  be  made  cri- 
teria of  contingent  truths,  many  a 
page  of  history  will  have  to  be  re- 
written. 

The  faith  of  our  author  is  complete 
in  the  ultimate  union  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tendom. High-Church  Anglicanism  is 
to  be  the  basis  of  this  union.  Before  it 
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is  consummated,  Church  and  State 
must  be  separated  in  England;  and 
Romanism  must  become  disgusted 
with  infallibility,  and  abjure  the  pope. 
It  is  not  likely,  then,  that  Hegelian 
Christianity  will  triumph  this  week 
or  next.  In  the  mean  time,  many 
will  heartily  enjoy  these  sturdy  blows 
at  Erastianism  and  popery.  They 
are  well  aimed,  and  are  certain  to 
draw  water,  if  not  blood. 

To  the  Protestant,  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  book  will  doubtless 
be  the  chapter  on  Protestantism. 
Who  shall  write  another  "  Vindication 
of  Luther"  from  this  last  assault? 
Compared  with  it,  the  assaults  of  Hal- 
lam  and  Newman  and  Sir  Wm.  Ham- 
ilton, so  ably  resented  by  Archdeacon 
Hare,  were  gentle  and  affectionate; 
and,  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  any  can- 
did Protestant  will  see,  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  his  charges,  mingled 
with  much  epror.  The  truth  is,  that 
Luther  did,  no  doubt,  insist  too  much 
on  faith  as  opposed  to  works,  on  the 
separation  of  religion  and  morality,  on 
private  judgment  as  the  criterion  of 
truth,  not  merely  the  best  way  of  get- 
ting at  it;  but  these  things  were  in- 
cidental,—  blind  strokes  in  a  con- 
fused, terrific  battle.  It  is  impossible 
to  understand  Luther's  doctrine  of 
faith  without  understanding  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  works  as  practi- 
cally operating  in  the  16th  century. 
It  really  meant  essential  righteous- 
ness ;  and  when  he  said,  "  If,  in  faith, 
an  adultery  were  committed,  it  were 
no  sin,"  he  meant,  that,  if  one  had 
faith,  he  could  not  commit  adultery,  or 
do  any  glaring  wrong.  Our  author 
would  find  it  very  hard  to  prove  what 
he  asserts,  viz.,  that  Protestantism  has 
everywhere  been  the  nurse  of  immo- 
rality. Protestant  countries  can  cer- 
tainly challenge  comparison  on  this 
head  with  their  Catholic  sisters. 


It  is  interesting  to  see  how  these 
critics  of  Luther  eat  each  other  up. 
Gould  says,  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
prayer.  Hamilton  thinks  he  believed 
too  much  in  it,  and  thought  he  could 
have  whatever  he  prayed  for,  though 
it  were  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
and  cites  this  passage  which,  what- 
ever else  it  proves,  at  least  proves 
that  Luther  did  believe  in  prayer,  — 
"  Then  and  there,  I  made  our  Lord 
God  to  smart  for  it;  for  I  threw 
him  down  the  sack  before  the  door, 
and  rubbed  his  ears  with  all  his  prom- 
ises of  hearing  prayer  which  I  knew 
how  to  recapitulate  from  Holy  Writ, 
so  that  he  could  but  hearken  to  me,  if 
he  expected  me  ever  again  to  place 
any  reliance  on  his  promises." 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Gould  will  be 
disappointed;  that  the  world  will  be 
quite  indifferent  to  his  Hegelian 
Christianity.  Granted,  as  he  bel ie ves, 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  spir- 
itual epoch,  yet  it  is  still  unlikely 
that  the  herald  of  that  epoch  will  be  a 
philosopher  or  the  interpreter  of  one. 
Great  religious  epochs  are  not  born  in 
this  way ;  they  are  born  from  the  people, 
Their  heralds  speak  in  the  vernacular, 
not  in  the  language  of  the  schools.  The 
world  at  large  waits  for  another  charm- 
er than  one  who  assures  it,  however 
confidently,  that  in  Christ  was  "  the 
synthesis  of  contraries." 

J.  W.  C. 


SYBIL  HUNTINOTON.i 

Any  one  who  writes  an  interesting 
novel,  using  only  the  materials  afiWd- 
ed  by  the  unromantic,  dry  monotony 
of  New-England  life,  does  literature 
a  service.  Mrs.  Dorr  has  accom- 
plished this  with  singular  success. 

1  Sybil  Huntington.    A  Novel.— Dorr.    O.  W. 
Carl  ton,  New  York.    1870. 
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The  Rdmdyan  of  ValmilcL 


After  beginning  Sybil  Huntington, 
one  will  not  willingly  lay  it  down  un- 
til he  has  read  it  through.  New- 
England  character  is  so  destitute  of 
the  picturesque,  that  it  must  be  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  the  actual  peculiari- 
ties of  the  personnel  without  be- 
coming tiresome. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  a  farmer's  family,  which  might 
have  been  experienced  in  any  of  our 
farming  towns.  The  characters  are 
such  as  one  may  meet  with  there,  any 
day,  if  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in 
good  places.  Its  current  is  one  of  sad 
situations  and  circumstances ;  but  they 
are  suffered  with  such  pious  resigna- 
tion, and  encountered  with  so  patient 
courage,  that  the  story  is  always  cheer- 
ful, and  often  vivacious.  Its  chief 
beauty  is  in  the  tender  affection  of 
the  two  sisters,  and  their  mutual  sac- 
rifices to  each  other.  This  is  so  beau- 
tifully and  naturally  depicted,  that 
there  is  a  charm  in  their  most  com- 
monplace intercourse  with  each  other. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  one  of 
purity,  and  an  innocence  which  knows 
no  wrong ;  and  the  interest  is  well 
maintained  throughout. 


THE  RiMAYAN  OF  VALMIKH 

This  is  the  first  English  translation 
of  the  whole  of  this  curious  poem,  — 
one  of  the  two  great  Indian  epics. 
Partial  translations  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Latin  and  in  English ;  but  an 

iThe  Rimayan  of  Valmiki.  Translated  into 
English  verse  by  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith,  M.  A.,  Prin- 
cipal of  The  Benares  College. 


English  reading  public  has  never  be- 
fore been  able  to  realize  the  fate  of 
that  king  of  Kashmir,  Damodara  by 
name,  who,  being  lashed  by  certain 
Brahmins,  was  never  to  go  free  till 
the  day  when  he  should  hear  recited 
the  whole  of  the  Ramayan.  This 
unhappy  prince  preceded,  by  five 
kings,  Gonarda  the  Third,  who  is 
placed,  by  able  commentators,  in  the 
year  1182  before  Christ ;  which  date 
gives  some  idea  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  poem.  One  feels  it  still  more, 
however,  on  finding  that  the  mystic 
absorption  in  divinity,  which  seems 
the  ancient  characteristic  of  Hindu 
devotion,  does  not  appear  in  this 
poem,  having  sprang  up  at  a  more 
modern  era.  Instead,  we  find  the 
most  fearful  austerities,  themselves 
springing  from  a  still  more  ancient 
and  deeply-rooted  feeling,  that  expia- 
tory suffering  may  restore  fallen  hu- 
man nature.  Nor  was  the  burning  of 
widows,  practised  at  this  date,  —  a 
custom  so  old  that  the  Greeks  describe 
it  as  already  ancient  when  Alexander 
invaded  India. 

Our  readers  may  be  tempted  to  in- 
vestigate further,  by  the  close  of  the 
last  canto,  which  sets  forth  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  all  classes  of 
men  who  may  read  the  poem. 


"  Whoe'er  this  noble  poem  reads, 
That  tells  the  tale  of  Rama's  deeds, 
Good  as  the  Scriptures  he  shall  be, 
From  every  sin  and  blemish  free. 
Whoever  reads  the  saving  strain, 
With  all  his  kin,  the  heavens  shall  gain. 
Brahmins  who  read  shall  gather  hence 
The  highest  praise  for  eloquence. 
The  warrior  o'er  the  land  shall  reign, 
The  merchant,  luck  in  trade  obtain ; 
And  Sudras,  listening,  ne'er  shall  fail 
To  reap  advantage  from  the  tale." 


Count  Rumford. 
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« AN  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHER  IN 
EUROPE." 

The  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Ellis  has  prepared, 
under  this  title,  a  life  of  Count  Rum- 
ford,  which  is  to  be  issued  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. We  had  hoped  to  announce 
that  it  was  published  this  month  ;  but 
we  understand  that  the  publication  is 
temporarily  delayed.  The  Rumford 
committee  of  the  Academy  are  col- 
lecting and  editing  his  essays ;  and 
this  volume  will  be  uniform  in  size 
with  the  essays. 

It  is  a  noble  tribute  to  their  great 
benefactor,  Rumford,  and  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  him.  The  academy 
has  given  an  additional  proof  of  iU 
wisdom  and  discernment,  in  its  selec- 
tion of  a  biographer  for  the  Count. 
Dr.  Ellis  has  justified  their  choice, 
by  his  care,  accuracy,  and  thorough- 
ness. He  has,  with  much  labor  and 
research,  corrected  many  errors  and 
discrepancies  which  have  been  writ- 
ten and  believed  concerning  the 
Count.  He  has  had  the  entire  charge 
of  writing  and  editing  the  book; 
and  it  is  alike  creditable  to  the 
author,  engraver,  and  printer.  The 
engravings  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
that  art;  and  the  printing  is  excellent. 
This  is  the  first  complete  and  satis- 
factory biography  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican, though  there  are  numerous 
sketches  of  him. 

Though  Count  Rumford  was  born  a 
subject  of  Great  Britain,  and  preferred 
to  continue  his  allegiance  to  that  gov- 
ernment all  his  life,  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, an  American  by  birth  ;  and,  as 
such,  we  claim  him  and  his  world-re- 
nowned experiments  and  discoveries. 

Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rum- 
ford,   was   born   in   Woburn,   Mass., 
March,  1753.     At  the   time  of  his 
birth,  the  French  and  Indian  war  was 
T 


still  raging.  He  had  hardly  arrived 
at  manhood  before  the  attempts  of  the 
mother  country  to  impose  new  and 
onerous  taxation  on  the  struggling 
colonies  disturbed  the  peaceful  condi- 
tion which  they  had  enjoyed  after  the 
close  of  the  last  war.  His  father  died, 
leaving  him,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty 
months,  together  with  his  mother,  de- 
pendent on  his  grandfather  for  sup- 
port. His  mother  married  again,  Jo- 
siah  Pierce,  jr.,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  husband  and  father, 
though  there  has  been  an  impression 
to  the  contrary.  Benjamin's  share 
of  the  property  was  well  cared  for; 
and  he  himself  was  the  object  of 
kind  and  watchful  interest.  He  must 
have  been  very  different  from  the  av- 
erage New-England  child.  He  prob- 
ably tried  and  puzzled  his  relations, 
by  his  great  mental  activity  and  dis- 
like of  any  ordinary  labor.  His  early 
instruction  was  good ;  though  it  did 
not  embrace  any  thing  beyond  a  fair 
"  grammar-school  education."  What 
he  learned  more  than  that  was  the 
result  of  what  his  own  evident  prom- 
ise accorded  to  him.  Among  his  early 
friends  was  Col.  Loam  mi  Baldwin, 
the  elder,  of  Woburn,  who  continued 
firmly  devoted  to  him  throughout  hk 
life.  " 

As  he  was  evidently  unsuited  for 
tly  drudgery  of  farm-work,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  Mr.  Appleton,  of  Sa- 
lem, "  An  importer  of  British  goods." 
In  Salem,  he  had  many  advantages ; 
among  others,  that  of  the  friendship 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Barnard,  the  teacher 
of  a  school  there,  and  afterwards  min- 
ister of  the  North  Church  in  that 
city.  He  was  a  very  valuable  friend 
to  young  Thompson,  and  aided  him 
greatly.  He  said  that  he  taught  him 
"algebra,  geometry,  and  even  the 
higher  mathematics ;"  "so  that,  be- 
fore the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  able  to 
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calculate  an  eclipse."  One  of  his 
early  experiments  was  the  attempt  to 
make  "  a  machine  which  should  real- 
ize perpetual  motion."  He  "  even 
thought  he  had  contrived  one."  His 
friend  Baldwin  writes,  that  Thompson 
walked  one  night  from  Salem  to  Wo- 
burn,  in  order  to  show  him  parts  of 
this  wonderful  instrument  of  wheels, 
and  to  explain  its  mechanical  powers. 
The  friend  adds,  that  he  "  was  never 
able  to  gain  any  information  concern- 
ing the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
expected  to  act." 

During  his  life  in  Salem,  he  very 
nearly  "lost  his  eye-sight,  if  not  also 
his  life,"  in  preparing  some  fireworks 
which  were  to  be  used  in  celebrating 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  He 
went  home  to  Woburn ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing note,  one  of  several  written  at 
this  time  to  his  friend  Baldwin,  shows 
the  strong  bent  of  his  mind.  It  is 

dated,  — 

"  WOBURN,  August  16,  1769. 

Mr.  LOAMMI  BALDWIN  : 

Sir,  —  Please  to  inform  me  in  what  man- 
ner fire  operates  on  Clay,  to  change  the  Col- 
our from  the  Natural  Colour  to  red,  and  from 
red  to  black,  &c. ;  and  how  it  operates  on  Sil- 
ver, to  change  it  to  Blue. 

I  am  your  most  Humble  and  Obedient  Ser- 
vant, 

BENJ'N.  THOMPSON. 

God  save  the  King." 

These  notes  were  written  while  he 
was  recovering  from  the  injury  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  fireworks. 

He  was  again  apprenticed  to  a  Mr. 
Hopestill  Capen,  of  Boston,  but  after 
a  time  left  that  situation,  probably  for 
the  same  reason  as  the  previous  one,  — 
"  the  falling  off  in  the  business  of  his 
employer,  who  had  entered  into  the 
non-importation  agreement."  He  be- 
gan to  study  medicine  with  Dr.  Hay, 
of  Woburn,  in  1771.  He  worked 
hard,  though  with  great  variety  in  his 
occupations,  studying  and  teaching  at 


intervals,  and  doing  manual  labor  in 
payment  for  his  board.  During  this 
time,  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  scientific  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Winthrop,  at  Harvard  College. 
He  showed  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  granted  him,  when  he  made 
the  College  his  noble  gift,  many  years 
after,  and  endowed  the  professorship 
that  bears  his  name.  Having  taught 
acceptably  in  several  towns,  he  was 
sent  for  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Walker, 
of  Rumford,  N.  H.,  since  called  Con- 
cord. 

In  Concord  he  was  well-esteemed, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the 
Walker  family,  who  were  much  re- 
spected. He  became  acquainted  with 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Walker,  Mrs. 
Rolfe,  the  rich  widow  of  Col.  Rolfe, 
whom  he  married,  or  rather,  was  mar- 
ried by,  as  he  told  his  Swiss  friend, 
Pictet.  She  was  about  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  he  rather  less  than 
twenty,  at  the  time  of  their  marriage. 
Tradition  says,  that  Mrs.  Rolfe  in- 
vited him,  before  their  marriage,  to 
accompany  her  in  her  curricle  to  Bos- 
ton, where  she  had  friends.  After  a 
visit,  in  which  he  was  gayly  attired 
in  new  clothes,  they  started  for  Con- 
cord. 

"  As  the  pair  were  on  their  homeward  way, 
the  lady  ordered  the  curricle  to  stop  at  the 
door  of  Mrs.  Pierce's  house,  the  mother  of 
her  companion.  That  mother,  being  as  yet 
ignorant  of  the  change  that  had  come  over 
the  fortunes  of  her  son,  was  amazed  at  the 
apparition  at  her  humble  doorway,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  gorgeous  and  extravagant  array 
of  her  son,  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  the 
not  idle,  but  unprofitably  busy,  experimenter. 
She  is  reported  to  have  given  vent  to  her 
surprise  in  the  rebuking  question,  '  Why, 
Ben,  my  son  !  how  could  you  go  and  lay 
out  all  your  winter's  earnings  in  finery  ?  '  " 

They  were  married  soon  after  this 
journey,  and  visited  Portsmouth  on 
their  bridal  tour.  There  Mr.  Thomp- 
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son  became  acquainted  with  Gov. 
Wentworth  and  many  other  promi- 
nent men.  The  governor  was  much 
pleased  with  Thompson's  appearance 
and  manners,  which,  even  at  this 
time,  were  very  elegant  and  courtly. 
His  friend  Baldwin  describes  him  as 
"of  a  fine,  manly  make  and  figure, 
nearly  six  feet  in  height,  of  hand- 
some features,  bright  blue  eyes,  and 
auburn  hair."  He  received  from  Gov. 
Wentworth  a  commission  as  major  in 
a  New-Hampshire  regiment ;  and  he 
was  much  elated  at  this  promotion, 
which  was  an  unfortunate  honor  for 
him,  as  it  roused  the  jealousy  of 
many  veterans  who  had  seen  hard 
service. 

His  letters,  written  at  this  time,  are 
full  of  his  visits  to  and  conversations 
with  Gov.  Wentworth ;  but,  as  his 
biographer  says,  "  The  time  was  near 
at  hand  when  he  found  that  patron- 
age from  any  other  quarter  than  that 
of  the  people  was,  at  least,  a  disad- 
vantage, not  only  as  a  bar  to  popular 
favor,  but  also  as  a  reasonable  ground 
of  suspicion." 

He  had  excited  envy  and  ill-feel- 
ing ;  and,  though  he  was  afterwards 
acquitted  of  any  wrong-doing,  at  a 
trial  which  he  himself  courted,  he  was 
suspected,  and  treated  as  a  suspected 
person.  Hearing  from  a  private 
source  that  his  house  would  be  mobbed, 
he  left  Concord,  never  to  return,  and 
went  to  Woburn.  He  was  hunted 
from  Woburn,  and  went  to  Charles- 
town,  where  he  remained  for  a  time. 
He  earnestly  desired  the  company  of 
his  wife  and  child ;  and  they  went  to 
Woburn,  where  he  joined  them. 
They  left  him  in  May,  1775,  after 
which  time  he  never  again  saw  his 
wife. 

Some  time  after  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, Major  Thompson  was  arrested, 
and  confined  at  Woburn.  He  used 


many  efforts  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and 
petitioned  the  "  Committee  of  Safety  " 
for  a  trial,  which  they  refused;  but 
he  secured,  after  much  trouble,  a  trial 
before  the  "Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence for  the  town  of  Woburn," 
who  released  him  from  his  confine- 
ment, and  acquitted  him.  The  record 
of  the  proceedings  ended  thus  :  — 

"  And  as  he  has  now  given  us  the 
strongest  assurances  of  his  good  in- 
tentions, we  now  recommend  him  to 
the  friendship,  confidence,  and  pro- 
tection of  all  good  people  in  this  and 
the  neighboring  provinces  (colonies). 

"  Woburn,  in  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  May  29,  1775." 

Major  Thompson  argued  his  own 
case ;  and  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  examination  of  wit- 
nesses. It  has  been  said,  that  the 
committee  refused  to  make  the  ac- 
quittal public ;  but  this  does  not 
seem  probable  or  true,  as  the  meeting 
was  held  in  a  "crowded  meeting- 
house." He  was  released,  and  tried 
to  get  a  commission  in  the  American 
array;  but  the  opposition  of  the 
New-Hampshire  officers,  who  had 
been  offended  at  his  sudden  elevation, 
is  said  to  have  prevented  his  receiving 
it 

At  last  he  became  discouraged, 
and  wrote  to  his  father-in-law  a  long 
letter,  in  which,  after  relating  his 
persecutions,  he  announced  his  inten- 
tions in  these  words :  "  I  hope  soon 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  my  cruel 
persecutors ;  for  I  am  detecmined  to 
seek  for  that  peace  and  protection  in 
foreign  lands  and  among  strangers 
which  is  denied  me  in  my  native 
country."  In  the  same  letter,  he 
recommends  his  wife  and  child  to  her 
father's  care. 

He  left  Woburn  in  1775,  and  went 
to  Narragansett  Bay,  where  he  was 
taken  on  board  "  The  Scarborough,"  a 
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British  frigate,  and  carried  to  Boston. 
He  remained  there  till  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  by  the  British  ;  when  he 
was  probably  made  bearer  of  des- 
patches, announcing  that  event,  from 
Gen.  Howe  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. 

"Henceforward  we  are  to  know 
Benjamin  Thompson,  till  the  close  of 
the  war,  as  in  council  and  in  arms  an 
opponent  of  the  cause  of  liberty  for  his 
native  land."  We  next  hear  of  him 
in  London,  and  of  his  rapid  advance 
in  favor  and  office,  from  American 
refugees,  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact.  "  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
his  father-in-law,  he  wrote,  1 1  never 
did,  nor  (let  my  treatment  be  what 
it  will)  ever  will,  do  any  action  that 
may  have  the  most  distant  tendency 
to  injure  the  true  interest  of  this,  my 
native  country."  '  It  is  evident  that 
his  convictions  had  in  some  way  be- 
come changed,  as  we  shall  see  him  so 
recommend  himself  to  the  notice  of 
Lord  George  Germaine  that  he  gave 
him  a  place  in  the  colonial  office. 
His  character  -was  not  like  that  of 
Burke,  who  once  said,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  I  know  the  map  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  know  that  the  way  I 
take  is  not  the  road  to  preferment." 
Thompson  was  naturally  a  courtier, 
and  loved  the  atmosphere  of  courts. 
Whatever  his  original  qualification 
for  office,  he  soon  ingratiated  himself 
with  Lord  Germaine,  and  "  was  daily 
in  the  habit  of  breakfasting,  dining, 
and  supping  with  him,  at  his  lodgings. 
It  soon  came  to  be  known  among  the 
American  refugees,  that  rills  from  the 
fountain  of  favor  and  patronage  flowed 
through  Thompson,  and  that  he  him- 
self was  becoming  rich  and  conse- 
quential." 

He  appears  to  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  satisfying  the  demands  of  his 
needy  countrymen,  and  is  described 


by  one  of  them,  Judge  Curwen,  in  a 
rather  unflattering  manner  :  — 

"  After  one  hour's  waiting,  admitted  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  in  the  Plantation  Office :  he 
seemed  inclined  to  shorten  the  interview,  re- 
ceived me  with  a  courtier's  smile,  rather  un- 
communicative and  dry.  This  reception  has 
damped  my  ill-grounded  hopes,  derived  from 
former  seeming  friendly  intentions  to  pro- 
mote my  views.  This,  my  first,  will  be  my 
last  attempt  to  gain  advantages  from  a  cour- 
tier of  whom  I  never  entertained  favorable 
impressions." 

All  this  time  he  was  busy  making 
experiments,  and,  "  having  communi- 
cated the  results  of  his  investigations 
into  the  cohesion  of  bodies  to  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks,  he  was  soon  on  intimate 
terms  with  him."  In  1779  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society, 
and  was  "  one  of  the  most  active  and 
honored  members  of  the  society." 
About  this  time  he  made  a  cruise,  as 
volunteer,  in  the  British  fleet,  with  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  and  improved  the  op- 
portunity for  his  observations  on  can- 
non and  gunpowder.  He  also  devised 
a  new  code  of  marine  signals.  He 
was  made  under-secretary  of  state 
in  1780.  That  office  he  held  little 
more  than  a  year,  when  he  resigned 
it,  and  received  a  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He  was  given  the 
command  of  a  regiment  called  the 
King's  American  Dragoons,  "  one  of 
the  loyal  American  regiments  ;  which 
were,  for  the  most  part,  rather  a  sorry 
company."  Col.  Thompson  left  Eng- 
land about  October,  1781,  for  Long 
Island,  New  York,  where  the  remnant 
of  his  corps  was  quartered.  He  was 
carried  into  Charleston,  S.C.,  and, 
while  there,  commanded  some  troops 
in  an  attack  on  Marion's  Brigade,  in 
which  he  was  the  victor. 

He  went  to  Long  Island  in  the 
spring,  and  there  did  not  distinguish 
himself  in  any  manner. 
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When  peace  was  declared,  Thomp- 
son returned  to  England,  and  was 
promoted  to  a  colonelcy ;  and,  as  he 
was  now  on  half-pay,  with  no  chance 
of  active  service,  he  got  leave  to  travel, 
hoping  to  serve  in  the  Austrian  army 
against  the  Turks. 

He  left  England  for  the  Continent, 
and  crossed  the  channel  with  Gibbon 
the  historian,  who  writes  of  him  as 
"Mr.  Secretary,  Colonel,  Admiral, 
Philosopher  Thompson." 

At  Strasbourg,  he  became  known  to 
Prince  Maximilian  De  Deux  Ponts, 
afterwards  King  of  Bavaria,  who  gave 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  un- 
cle, Charles  Theodore,  then  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  whom  he  visited  at  Munich. 
Failing  to  obtain  service  in  the  Aus- 
trian army,  he  left  Vienna,  and  re- 
turned to  London,  to  request  permis- 
sion of  George  III.  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  the  "Elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
had  made  him  very  flattering  offers  to 
enter  his  employ,  in  "a  joint  military 
and  civil  capacity."  The  king  grant- 
ed his  request,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood. 

He  went  to  Munich  in  1784,  and 
entered  on  the  noble  career,  in  which 
he  benefited  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  Bavaria,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries, by  his  economical,  judicious,  and 
admirably-planned  charitable  institu- 
tions and  reforms.  To  this  work  he 
went  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  well 
trained  by  his  previous  life  as  teacher, 
man  of  affairs,  soldier,  and  philoso- 
pher, and  with  a  strong  interest  in 
each  of  the  departments  committed  to 
his  care.  He  united  the  task  of  de- 
fending Bavaria  from  foreign  inva- 
sion with  his  reformatory  institutions 
for  reclaiming  the  pauper  population, 
and  thus  relieved  the  country  from  an 
internal  foe  which  was  sapping  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom. 


"On  the  arrival  of  Sir  Benjamin, 
the  elector  appointed  him  colonel  of 
cavalry,  and  general  aide-de-camp. 
A  palatial  residence  was  furnished 
for  his  abode  in  Munich." 

The  best  account  of  Count  Bum- 
ford's  labors  in  Bavaria  is  to  be 
found  in  his  own  essays,  which  he 
wrote  in  his  first  residence  in  Munich. 
They  are  on  various  subjects;  and 
even  the  titles  cannot  be  named  in 
our  limited  space.  He  founded  a 
military  workhouse  at  Mannheim,  in 
which  the  soldiers  were  taught  many 
branches  of  industry;  schools  were 
established,  and  they  had  better  quar- 
ters and  more  pay,  and  greater  privi- 
leges were  given  them.  It  was  found 
that  the  soldiers  earned  three  or  four 
times  as  much  by  their  work  as  their 
pay;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  gave 
them  the  occupation  which  they 
greatly  needed.  Thompson  was  four 
years  planning  his  "  Establishment  for 
the  Poor,"  at  Munich.  By  it,  he 
hoped  to  relieve  the  country  of  the 
mendicity  which  had  become  such  an 
enormous  evil.  "These  swarms  of 
mendicants  and  freebooters  were  in 
the  main  composed  of  stout,  strong, 
able-bodied  persons,  who  preferred  an 
easy  life  of  indolence  to  any  kind  of 
industry.  They  had  become  the  ter- 
ror and  scourge  of  the  country."  On 
New  Year's  Day,  1790,  Count  Rum- 
ford  arranged  to  secure  all  the  beg- 
gars in  the  streets,  it  having  been 
always  considered  the  beggars'  holi- 
day ;  and  there  were  great  numbers 
of  them  around  the  city.  He  himself 
set  the  example  of  arresting  the  first; 
and  they  were  soon  taken,  and  sent  to 
the  building  that  had  been  arranged 
by  him  as  a  workhouse,  with  dormi- 
tories, refectories,  kitchens,  and  halls 
for  work.  The  kitchen  which  he 
planned  "  daily  provided  a  warm  and 
nutritious  dinner  for  from  a  thousand 
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to  fifteen  hundred  persons.  Four  and 
a  half  pennies'  worth  of  fuel  cooked  a 
dinner  for  a  thousand  persons." 

The  military  academy,  the  foun- 
dry, and  the  English  garden  at  Mu- 
nich were  all  Count  Rumford's  work. 
He  received  many  marks  of  esteem 
from  the  elector,  his  constant  friend, 
and  the  scientific  associations  of  Ger- 
many. "By  request  of  the  elector, 
the  King  of  Poland  conferred  on  him 
the  order  of  St.  Stanislaus.  In  a 
journey  to  Prussia,  in  1787,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
Berlin."  He  was  also  admitted  to 
the  academies  of  science  at  Munich 
and  Mannheim.  In  1788,  the  elector 
made  him  major-general  and  privy 
councillor  and  minister  of  war,  with 
full  powers  and  directions  from  the 
elector' to  carry  out  his  schemes  of 
reform.  "In  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  and 
the  coronation  of  Leopold  II.,  the 
elector  profited  by  the  right  going 
with  his  functions  as  vicar  of  the 
empire,  to  raise  Sir  Benjamin,  in  1791, 
to  the  dignity  of  a  count  of  the  Holy 
Eoman  Empire,  with  the  order  of  the 
White  Eagle."  Sir  Benjamin  seems 
to  have  possessed  almost  unlimited 
power,  which  he  used  with  great  mod- 
eration and  wisdom.  He  endeared 
himself  to  the  poor  by  his  kind  and 
paternal  care,  and  they,  on  their  part, 
were  deeply  grateful.  Once,  hearing 
that  he  was  dangerously  ill,  they 
went  in  a  body  to  the  cathedral  to 
pray  for  his  recovery. 

All  these  works  of  Count  B-urnford 
were  very  engrossing  ;  and  finally  his 
health  suffered  so  much  that  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  relief  in  travel.  He 
visited  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  re- 
turned with  improved  health.  After 
his  return  to  Munich,  he  was  unable 
to  attend  to  the  management  in  de- 
tail of  his  institutions,  but  exercised 


a  general  superintendence  over  them, 
and  devoted  much  time  to  his  essays. 
The  Count  left  Munich  for  London  in 
1795.  He  desired  to  publish  his 
essays,  and  "draw  the  attention  of 
the  English  nation  to  the  measures 
of  public  and  domestic  economy  which 
he  had  conceived  and  realized  in  Ger- 
many." 

Lord  Pelhain,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ireland,  invited  him  to  make  him 
a  visit.  He  went,  and,  while  there, 
introduced  many  of  his  improvements 
in  the  public  charitable  institutions. 
During  all  the  time  he  had  been  absent 
from  his  home,  we  cannot  find  any 
indication  of  a  direct  correspondence 
between  him  and  his  family  till  about 
this  time,  when  he  sent  for  his 
daughter  Sally,  that  she  might  join 
him  in  London.  His  wife  was  dead; 
and  his  daughter,  now  in  her  twenty- 
second  year,  needed  a  home.  Her 
father  writes,  just  after  her  arrival,  to 
Col.  Baldwin  of  her,  as  "just  what  I 
wished  to  find  her,  —  an  unaffected, 
cheerful,  pleasing,  amiable,  good 
girl." 

The  daughter  gives  an  account  of 
her  voyage  and  meeting  with  her 
father  in  a  memoir  written  by  herself 
some  years  later,  which  is  a  singular 
mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense. 

The  Count  was,  at  this  time,  busy 
with  an  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  chimneys,  by  which  they  were 
prevented  from  smoking,  and  a  great 
saving  effected  in  heat  and  fuel.  At 
this  time,  he  endowed  the  Royal  So- 
ciety with  a  fund  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  the  interest  of  it  to  be  de- 
voted to  a  premium  to  be  awarded 
"  once  every  second  year,  to  the  author 
of  the  most  important  discovery  or 
useful  improvement  which  "  "  shall  be 
made  known  to  the  public,  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  during  the  preceding 
two  years,  on  heat  and  light;  the 
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preference  always  being  given  to 
such  discoveries  as  shall,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  president  and  council,  tend 
most  to  promote  the  good  of  man- 
kind." The  society  accepted  the 
Count's  liberal  gift ;  and,  having  de- 
cided on  a  medal,  "it  was  with  a 
graceful  courtesy,  as  well  as  in  con- 
formity with  the  strictest  construction 
of  the  terms  of  the  premium,  that  the 
first  award  of  it  was  made  to  the 
founder."  At  the  same  time,  Count 
Kumford  gave  his  endowment  to  the 
Royal  Society,  he  made  a  similar 
offer  to  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  with  the  same  re- 
strictions, limiting  the  bestowal  of  the 
medal,  in  this  case,  to  the  continent 
and  islands  of  America.  The  Count's 
gift  was  accepted  by  the  Academy, 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his 
"  generous  donation." 

The  Count  and  his  daughter  left 
London  for  Munich  in  1796.  They 
were  obliged  to  take  passage  to  Ham- 
burg, as  war  was  then  raging.  The 
daughter  writes,  that  "  three  weeks' 
constant  travel,  circuitous  routes  to 
avoid  troops,  bad  roads,  still  worse 
accommodations,  passing  nights  in 
the  carriage  for  the  want  of  them, 
scantiness  of  provisions,  joined  with 
great  fatigue,  rendered  our  journey 
by  no  means  agreeable.  Our  arrival 
at  Munich  was  a  joyful  event."  The 
approach  of  Gen.  Moreau  and  the 
flight  of  the  elector  left  the  city  un- 
der the  Count's  care.  He  was  able  to 
prevent  either  the  Austrian  or  French 
troops'  entrance ;  and  they  were  with- 
drawn after  a  time,  and  the  city 
saved.  Miss  Sally  was  received  at 
court  as  a  countess,  and  gives  many 
descriptions  of  the  festivities  in  which 
she  participated. 

The  ignorance  of  his  daughter  dis- 
turbed the  Count ;  and  he  endeavored 
to  induce  her,  sometimes  by  persua- 


sions, again  by  sternness,  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  her  early  education. 
She  was  evidently  very  unwilling  to 
exert  herself,  and  expresses  her  an- 
noyance at  seeing  the  teachers  sent 
her  by  her  father.  Count  Taxis,  one 
of  her  father's  aides,  fell  in  love  with 
her;  and  she  was  not  averse  to  his 
attentions.  Her  father,  however,  en- 
tirely disapproved  of  the  affair.  The 
Count  was  sent  away  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  the  countess  had  her  ears 
boxed  by  her  father  for  lu-r  conduct. 
The  account  of  the  love  affair  is  oddly 
mixed  up  with  other  less  romantic 
events,  such  as  an  ascent  of  a  moun- 
tain by  Count  Rumford,  Countess 
Nogarola,  and  Sally.  The  Countess 
Nogarola  laid  her  stockings,  wet  in 
the  scramble,  on  a  bush  to  dry.  "  A 
mischievous  cow  ran  away  with  one, 
chomping  it  to  pieces ;  so  that,  when 
we  came  down  from  the  summit,  we 
found  the  poor  countess  with  but  one 
stocking,  mourning  the  loss  of  the 
other." 

The  Count,  having  been  appointed 
minister  from  Bavaria  to  England, 
left  Munich,  taking  with  him  -his 
daughter.  He  found,  on  his  arrival 
in  England,  that,  as  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  he  could  not  be  received. 
('••unt  Rumford  was  much  disappoint- 
ed, but  decided  to  remain  for  a  time 
in  London,  and  bought  a  house  in 
Brorapton  Row.  Though  in  ill  health, 
he  busied  himself  with  the  plan  and 
initiation  of  the  Royal  Institute. 
While  an  active  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  saw  "  that,  without  tres- 
passing at  all  on  the  range,  wide  as 
it  was,  that  was  recognized  by  his 
associates,  there  was  room  for  an  in- 
stitution whose  aims  should  be  more 
practical  and  popular,  coming  into  di- 
rect contact  with  the  agricultural, 
the  mechanical,  and  the  domestic  life 
of  the  people."  In  a  letter  to  CoL 
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Baldwin,  the  Count  asks,  if  he  would 
be  allowed  to  return  to  America,  and 
says  of  his  daughter,  "I  am  neither 
surprised  nor  displeased  to  find  that 
she  prefers  her  native  land  to  all  oth- 
ers. To  own  the  truth,  I  am  quite 
of  her  opinion  on  that  subject."  He 
was  obliged,  by  his  many  engage- 
ments, to  decline  the  offers  of  the 
United  States  government,  made 
through  the  Hon.  Rufus  King,  then 
American  minister  to  England. 

He  wrote  the  Count  as  follows  :  — 
"  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  we  have 
made  provisions  for  the  institution  of  a  mil- 
itary academy ;  and  we  wish  to  commit  its 
formation  to  your  experience,  and  its  future 
government  to  your  care.  In  addition  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  military  academy,  I 
am  authorized  to  offer  to  you  the  appointment 
of  inspector-general  of  the  artillery  of  the 
United  States." 

The  countess  returned  to  America 
in  1799,  after  a  very  pleasant  stay  in 
London.  Her  return  seems  to  have 
been  prompted  by  her  father's  wish 
rather  than  her  own.  She  describes 
her  "  delight  in  English  comforts,  re- 
finements, and  festivities/'  and  says 
that  she  was  "discontented  every- 
where "  after  her  return  to  America. 
During  his  visit  in  London,  the  Count 
wrote  and  published  more  of  his 
essays,  which  abound  in  good  sense. 
How  well  it  would  be  if  these  re- 
marks of  his  were  more  observed  and 
followed  !  "  Too  much  pains  cannot 
be  taken  by  those  who  write  books 
to  render  their  ideas  clear,  and  their 
language  concise,  and  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood." "  Hours  spent  by  an  au- 
thor in  saving  minutes,  or  even  sec- 
onds, to  his  readers,  is  time  well 
employed." 

The  biographer  says  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  known  in  the  essays 
now  mentioned :  — 


"  In  the  scientific  results  which  he  ob- 
tained from  them,  in  the  theory  which  he  de- 
duced, and  in  the  large  generalization  which 
he  announces  as  warranted  by  them,  he  is 
fairly  to  be  regarded  as  the  discoverer  and 
first  promulgator  of  the  splendid  facts  and 
principles  which  are  grouped  under  the  now- 
familiar  designation  of  '  The  Conservation 
and  Correlation  of  Forces.'  As  Lavoisier, 
whose  widow  Rumford  was  soon  to  marry, 
had  illustrated  a  jiew  era  in  chemical  science 
by  establishing  the  truth,  that,  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  analysis,  no  atom  or  element  of  mat- 
ter was  annihilated  or  irrecoverably  lost,  so 
the  American  philosopher  illustrated  the  cor- 
responding truth  as  to  heat  and  force  once 
generated." 

During  the  next  few  years,  the  let- 
ters of  Sir  Charles  Blagden  and 
Count  E-umford  himself  give  us  suffi- 
cient hints  as  to  his  movements.  Sir 
Charles  writes  to  the  countess  of  her 
father,  "  Do  not  depend  on  the  Count's 
going  to  visit  you  there  (in  America). 
His  favorite  child,  the  Institution, 
cannot  yet  walk  alone."  The  Count, 
however,  writes  about  the  same  time 
in  a  very  different  strain.  He  was 
then  living  in  the  Royal  Institution. 
"  In  short,  the  R-oyal  Institution  is 
not  only  the  fashion,  but  the  rage." 

He  writes  to  his  daughter,  Oct.  2, 
of  his  visit  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  kind  reception  accorded  him 
by  the  monarch ;  and  he  left  Munich, 
Oct.  13,  for  Paris.  There  he  met 
with  a  very  flattering  reception,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  his  future 
wife,  Madame  Lavoisier,  whom  he 
describes  in  glowing  terms  to  his 
daughter,  on  the  occasion  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  marriage.  He 
returned  to  England,  and  again  left 
for  Paris,  en  route  for  Munich,  in 
1802.  For  some  months,  he  remained 
at  Munich,  evidently  in  an  unsettled 
state  of  mind.  Duty  kept  him  there  ; 
but  his  own  inclination  would  have 
led  him  to  Paris,  where  was  "  a  cer- 
tain lady."  Finally,  he  wrote  his 
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daughter  that,  "  I  shall  withhold  this 
information  from  you  no  longer.  I 
really  do  think  of  marrying.  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  this  very  amiable 
lady  in  Paris ;  who,  I  believe,  would 
have  no  objection  to  having  me  for  a 
husband,  and  who,  in  all  respects, 
would  be  a  proper  match  for  me. 
She  is  a  widow,  without  children, 
about  my  own  age ;  enjoys  good 
health,  is  very  pleasant  in  society, 
has  a  handsome  fortune  at  her  own 
disposal,  enjoys  a  most  respectable 
reputation,  keeps  a  good  house,  which 
is  frequented  by  all  the  first  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  eminence  in  the 
science  and  literature  of  the  age,  — 
rather  of  Paris ;  and,  what  is  more 
than  all  the  rest,  is  goodness  itself.  .  .  . 
She  is  very  clever  (according  to  the 
English  significance  of  the  word) ;  in 
short,  she  is  another  Lady  Palmer- 
ston.  She  has  been  very  handsome 
in  her  day ;  and  even  now,  at  forty- 
six  or  forty-eight,  not  bad-looking ; 
of  a  middling  size,  but  rather  en  bon 
point  than  thin.  She  has  a  great 
deal  of  vivacity,  and  writes  incom- 
parably well."  The  daughter  writes, 
"  The  elector,  as  if  in  true  parental 
kindness  to  the  Count,  from  a  motive 
of  putting  him  more  in  competition 
with  the  rich  lady  of  Paris,  settles  on 
him  at  this  time  four  hundred  florins 
a  year  in  addition  to  former  appoint- 
ments." Madame  Lavoisier  deposited 
in  the  Count's  name  "one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  livres  in  the 
French  funds,  which  was  to  go  to  the 
survivor  of  the  three,  —  herself,  him- 
self, or  his  daughter." 

Sir  Charles  Blagden  writes,  under 
date  of  March,  1804,  of  the  Count,  as 
follows :  "  His  residence  at  Paris,  this 
winter,  whilst  we  were  threatened 
with  an  invasion,  is  considered  by 
every  one  as  very  improper  conduct ; 

...    -••  •  • 


and  his  numerous  enemies  do  not  fail 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  has 
quarrelled  with  Mr.  Bernard  and 
others  of  his  old  friends  at  the  Royal 
Institution ;  and  they  do  all  they  can 
to  make  him  unpopular." 

He  was  not  married  till  October, 
1805,  being  obliged  to  make  one  more 
visit  to  Munich  before  his  marriage. 
In  the  letter,  announcing  his  marriage, 
he  speaks  of  their  house  and  garden 
in  the  Rue  D'Anjou,  and  says,  "  It  is 
all  but  a  paradise."  In  which  he  was 
much  deceived ;  for,  in  spite  of  their 
four  years'  friendship,  the  Count  and 
his  wife  did  not  agree  at  all,  and  found 
out,  too  late,  that  their  tastes  were 
quite  uncongenial.  Remarks  in  the 
Count's  letters  soon  show  a  most  un- 
happy state  of  affairs,  and  at  last 
downright  quarrels.  Before  they  had 
been  married  a  year,  he  wrote  his 
daughter,  "  He  was  withstood  in  his 
plans,  and  met  with  continual  contra- 
dictions." Madame  was  fond  of  so- 
ciety; and  the  Count  says,  "  Her  house 
is  frequented  by  several  of  the  clev- 
erest people  in  Paris.  She  seldom 
goes  out  of  an  evening ;  but  her  house 
is  always  open  to  her  acquaintance, 
and  we  pass  few  evenings  without  com- 
pany." Sarah  interpolates,  "just  what 
the  Count  hated."  "  On  Mondays,  we 
have  dinners  of  eight  or  nine  philos- 
ophers, members*  of  the  National  In- 
stitute ;  on  Tuesday  evenings,  a  tea- 
party  of  eighteen  or  twenty  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  staying  till  about 
midnight;  conversation  their  amuse- 
ment, —  a  new  method  of  spending 
time."  On  the  first  anniversary  of 
his  marriage,  he  writes  of  Madame 
Rumford,  "  Little  it  matters  to  me ; 
but  I  call  her  a  female  dragon, — 
simply  by  that  gentle  name.  We 
have  got  to  the  pitch  of  my  insisting 
on  one  thing  and  she  on  another." 
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In  another  year,  he  tells  his  daughter 
how  madame,  having  invited  com- 
pany when  he  did  not  wish  it,  he  went 
to  the  "  porter's  lodge,  and  gave  him 
orders,  on  his  peril,  not  to  let  any  one 
in.  Besides,  I  took  away  the  keys. 
Madame  went  down  ;  and,  when  the 
company  arrived,  she  talked  with 
them,  she  on  one  side,  they  on  the 
other,  of  the  high  brick  wall.  After 
that,  she  goes  and  pours  boiling  water 
on  some  of  my  beautiful  flowers."  To 
sum  up,  he  speaks  of  his  wife  as 

"  The  most  imperious,  tyrannical,  unfeel- 
ing woman  that  ever  existed  ;  and  whose  per- 
severance in  pursuing  an  object  is  equal  to 
her  profound  cunning  and  wickedness  in 
forming  it.  It  is  impossible  to  live  this  wa*y  ; 
and  we  shall  separate." 

They  did  separate,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, "  amicably ; "  "and  he  then  sent 
for  his  daughter  to  join  him.  He  had 
taken  a  house  at  Auteuil,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Paris ;  and,  from  his  letters 
written  from  there,  we  find  that  he  is 
occasionally  visited  by  his  wife.  He 
again  went  to  Bavaria,  to  visit  the 
king;  and,  after  he  left,  his  daughter 
reached  Auteuil,  having  been  "six 
months  and  a  day  "  on  the  way.  The 
vessel  she  was  in  was  taken  by  a  war 
vessel ;  and  they  were  carried  into 
Plymouth.  She  writes  him  of  her 
disappointment  at  not  finding  him  at 
home,  after  so  long  a  separation,  and 
says  she  "  felt  quite  spleeny  "  on  her 
arrival.  The  Count  continued  to  live 
at  Auteuil,  being  unable  to  return  to 
England  while  the  war  lasted,  and,  in 
fact,  never  was  able  to  revisit  it,  as  he 
died  before  peace  was  declared.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Paris,  he  contin- 
ued to  devote  himself  to  his  philo- 
sophical researches  ;  and  many  of  his 
papers  were  read  before  the  National 
Institute,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
He  died  suddenly,  after  a  short  ill- 


ness,  in  August,  1814.  His  daughter 
was  then  at  Havre,  and  seems  to  have 
had  a  singular  impression  that  her 
father's  death  was  not  an  actual  fact, 
and  alludes  to  the  event  as  her  fath- 
er's reported  death.  She  returned  to 
London,  and  lived  there  for  a  time  ; 
then  she  came  back  to  this  country, 
and  lived  at  Concord,  N.H.,  growing 
each  year  more  eccentric  and  whimsi- 
cal. She  died  at  Concord,  in  1852. 

On  the  whole,  one  does  not  gain  a 
very  pleasant  impression  of  Count 
Rumford  as  a  man,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  his  great  talents,  energy,  and 
perseverance,  and  the  care  and  anxiety 
with  which  he  labored  all  his  life  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  His  domes- 
tic life  does  no^t  seem  at  any  time  to 
have  been  happy ;  and  much  must  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  If  his  first 
marriage  was  not  positively  unhappy, 
it  cannot  be  thought  happy ;  and  the 
second  was  so  much  a  subject  of  re- 
mark and  scandal,  that  Cuvier,  in  his 
eulogy  on  Count  Rumford,  did  not 
mention  it :  — 

"  It  is  hard  to  believe  of  him  as  not  only 
Cuvier,  but  others,  have  said,  that  he  really  did 
not  love  his  fellow-men.  Cuvier,  recognizing 
the  scientific  passion  and  the  social  distinc- 
tion which  aided  and  rewarded  the  benevolent 
and  economical  labors  of  Count  Rumford, 
applies  to  him  in  pleasantry  what  Fontenelle 
said  of  Dodard,  who,  in  his  rigid  observation 
of  the  fasts  of  the  Church,  turned  the  process 
into  a  means  of  scientific  experiment  on  the 
effects  of  abstinence  and  asceticism  on  him- 
self, —  that '  he  was  the  first  man  who  took 
the  same  path  for  getting  into  heaven  and  the 
French  Academy '  " 

The  book  is  very  interesting,  alike 
to  the  man  of  science  and  the  general 
reader,  as  a  graphic  picture  of  that 
difficult  experiment  called  life,  which, 
in  the  Count's  case,  though  in  the 
main  a  success,  was  not  without  its 
trials  and  disappointments. 

s/d3  &&  fcftiisfcn  ??•>' 
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OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

ANDERSEN,  HANS  CHRISTIAN. 
Christmas  Story-Book.  Illustrated. 
18mo.  $1.75. 

BUND  LUDWIG.  Puck's  Nightly 
Pranlis.  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston, 
1871.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Charles  T.  Brooks.  Illus- 
trated by  Paul  Konewka.  Nothing 
can  be  prettier  than  the  Puck  which 
the  "  Sunday  child,"  called  by  mor- 
tals Konewka,  has  managed  to  "  truly 
place "  on  these  fair,  broad-margined 
pages;  and  we  know  nothing  more 
encouraging  to  the  lover  of  his  spe- 
cies than  to  see  how  these  editions  of 
lovely  illustrated  books  bring  them 
within  the  list  of  gifts  possible  for  a 
poor  man's  Christmas. 

BARNARD,  CIIABLES.  The  Tone 
Masters,  Handel  and  Haydn.  Lee 
&  Shepard.  The  second  volume  in 
Mr.  Barnard's  musical  series.  The 
first,  published  some  time  ago,  was 
Mozart  and  Mendelssohn. 

BENJAMIN.  Choice  of  Paris. 
Kurd  &  Houghton,  New  York,  1870. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  author  has  not 
well  chosen  the  title  of  this  volume, 
which  is  really  the  story  of  the  Iliad, 
of  which  the  fatal  choice  of  Paris  was 
only  an  episode.  It  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant, attractive  narration,  compris- 
ing all  the  prominent  incidents  of 
the  siege  of  Troy,  with  its  cause  and 
consequences,  from  the  antenatal 
dream  of  Hecuba  to  the  death  of 
Helen.  The  sad  pastoral  tale  of 
CEnone,  the  Ophelia  of  classic  verse, 
is  beautifully  interwoven  into  the  ac- 
count of  constant  strife  and  blood- 
shed. The  reader  will  find  many  pf 
the  Homeric  stories  much  varied  or 
disguised;  but  they  are  probably  as 
truly  told  here  as  ever.  The  coarser 
passages  are  either  omitted,  or  so 
delicately  referred  to,  that  the  book 


is  unobjectionable  for  the  young  or 
the  most  sensitive  taste. 

COBDEN,  PAUL.  The  Beckoning 
Series,  —  Who  Will  Win  ?  Going 
on  a  Mission.  Lee  &  Shepard. 
These  are  two  of  the  innumerable 
army  of  children's  books,  which 
threaten  to  sweep  away  all  the  good 
old  favorites  by  very  force  of  num- 
bers. Our  fathers  and  mothers  had 
not  story  books  enough  to  read.  Is 
it  not  a  worse  misfortune  for  our  chil- 
dren that  they  have  too  many  ? 

DOUGLAS,  AMANDA  M.  With 
Fate  against  Him.  $1.50.  Harper 
&  Brothers.  The  life  of  a  young 
man  who  at  first  thought  fate  against 
him,  but  fortunately  ends  in  the  good 
old  way  of  finding  it  almost  entirely 
on  his  side. 

E.  R.  She  hath  done  What  She 
could.  Claxton,  Remsen,  &  Haffel- 
finger. 

E.  R.  Idle  Words.  Claxton, 
Remsen,  &  Haffelfinger.  These  are 
pleasing  little  stories  of  the  Sunday- 
school  description,  with  a  certain 
quaint  prettinesa  of  binding  which 
seems  unsuitable  for  a  Philadelphia 
book. 

GRAY,  GEORGE  ZABRISKII.  The 
Children's  Crusade.  This  is  a  very 
full  and  thorough  account  of  the  sad- 
dest of  all  the  crusades.  It  seems 
incredible  that  the  parents  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  children  should  have 
been  helpless  to  prevent  this  mad  en- 
terprise, ending  in  shipwreck,  captivi- 
ty, or  martyrdom.  Eight  months 
were  time  enough  for  this  tragedy, 
which  has  now  almost  died  out  of 
history,  and  has  for  its  only  monu- 
ment the  ruin  of  a  memorial  church, 
erected  on  a  little  island  where  a 
thousand  of  these  poor  children  met 
their  death  by  shipwreck. 

HALL,  W.  W.  Coughs  and  Colds. 
Hurd  &  Houghton.  This  is  really  a 
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book  on  consumption,  with  so  much 
terrible  detail,  that  one  feels  one's 
lungs  melting  away  in  reading  it; 
but  it  gives  much  good  advice,  which 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  as  to  the 
habits  and  modes  of  life  which  may 
ward  off  this  fearful  disease. 

HUGHES,  THOMAS.  Tom  Brown's 
School-Days,  and  Tom  Brown  at  Ox- 
ford. Cloth,  $1.50.  Harper  & 
Brothers.  This  is  a  cheap  edition  of 
these  two  old  favorites,  made  necessa- 
ry in  the  war  waged  between  Harper 
Brothers  and  another  firm. 

HIBBERD,  SHIRLEY.  Rustic  Adorn- 
ments for  Homes  of  Taste.  London, 
Groombridge  &  Sons. 

ROBINSON,  W.  The  Wild  Gar- 
den ;  or,  Our  Groves  and  Shrubberies 
made  Beautiful  b.y  the  Naturaliza- 
tion of  Hardy  Exotic  Plants;  with  a 
Chapter  on  the  Garden  of  British 
Wild  Flowers.  London,  John  Mur- 
ray. These  two  books  are  especially 
written  for  English  readers,  and,  in 
some  parts,  entirely  for  people  who 
can  lavish  great  expense  on  their 
houses  and  gardens;  but  there  is 
much  pleasant  information  to  be 
gained  from  them-  for  the  use  of  those 
whose  means  and  grounds  are  limited. 
"  Rustic  Adornments  "  was  originally 
published  twelve  years  ago,  and  has 
been  out  of  print  for  some  time,  ex- 
cept for  a  mangled  and  garbled 
adaptation  published  in  this  country 
under  another  title,  and  nominally  by 
another  author.  The  chapter  on  the 
Fern  Case  is  especially  interesting, 
and  supports  the  theory  of  ventila- 
tion, which  has  so  generally  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  idea,  that  a  case 
should  be  kept  entirely  closed,  and 
that  the  atmosphere  may  be  depended 
on  to  regulate  itself. 

"The  Wild  Garden  "  is  a  plea  for 
the  use  of  many  sweet,  old-fashioned 
flowers  now  crowded  out  by  the  bed- 


ding system.  As  they  are  mostly 
hardy,  the  author's  plan  is,  to  employ 
them,  with  our  native  wild-flowers,  in 
making  lovely  all  the  half-wild  spots 
which  are  often  left  desolate  in  all  ex- 
tensive grounds.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  the  smallest  bit  of 
ground  may  have  nooks  and  corners  too 
bleak  or  too  shady  for  the  tender  plants 
which  compose  the  modern  garden, 
but  easily  made  beautiful  by  our  old 
friends  of  the  border,  or,  sweeter  still, 
the  violets,  houstonias,  hepaticas,  and 
sanguinarias,  which  take  so  kindly  to 
home  cultivation. 

HAMARD,  Lois.  Coes,  the  Mon- 
key. Translated  from  Madame  Du- 
mont.  Claxton,  Remsen,  &  Haffel- 
finger.  A  lively  little  story,  just  fit- 
ted for  the  one  child  in  all  families 
who  has  a  special  turn  for  animals. 

IN  DUTY  BOUND.  50  cts.,  paper. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  Quite  unobjec- 
tionable, and  rather  above  than  below 
the  ordinary  run  of  works. 

KEELER,  RALPH.  Vagabond  Ad- 
ventures. Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 
Some  chapters  of  this  book  will  be 
recognized  as  having  already  ap- 
peared in  our  pages.  The  whole 
makes  a  very  entertaining  history ; 
so  curious,  indeed,  that  we  have  heard 
grave  conjectures  as  to  its  possible 
truth.  But  the  author  tells  the  same 
stories  by  word  of  mouth  that  he  does 
in  his  book,  only,  as  we  grieve  to  assure 
his  defrauded  readers,  even  more 
agreeably. 

LEONOWENS,  HARRIETTS.  The 
English  Governess  at  the  Siamese 
Court.  $3.00.  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 

LEVER,  CHARLES.  A  Rent  in  a 
Cloud.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 
Not  an  uninteresting  story;  though 
long  use  seems  to  have  blunted  the 
wit  which  made  "Charlie  O'Malley  " 
so  delightful  to  the  young  people  of 
twenty  years  ago. 
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LEWIS,  Dio.  Tallcs  about  Peo- 
ple's Stomachs.  $1.50.  Fields,  Os- 
good,  &  Co.  There  is  always  so  much 
truth  and  good  sense  in  what  Dr. 
Lewis  says,  that  we  can  put  up  with 
an  occasional  extreme.  There  can 
also  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  such  mat- 
ters, extreme  views,  boldly  pressed, 
will  in  time  bring  about  quite  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  reform  in  the  diet 
of  a  community.  Do  not  all  the  oat- 
meal pudding  and  Graham  mush, 
daily  served  on  our  breakfast  tables, 
bear  witness  ? 

MAC  DONALD,  GEORGE,  LL.D. 
Ranald  Bannerman's  Boyhood.  D- 
lustrated.  $1.50. 

OPTIC,  OLIVER.  Field  and  For- 
est ;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Farmer. 
Lee  &  Shepard.  The  fortunes  here 
set  forth  are  much  more  exciting  than 
the  usual  fortunes  of  a  farmer.  But 
in  this  book,  as  in  all  its  predecessors, 
a  rapid  succession  of  stirring  events 
wins  the  hearts  of  the  boys,  for  whom 
it  was  meant. 

ORTON,  JAMES.  The  Andes  and 
the  Amazon.  $2.00.  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. The  author  follows  the  route  in- 
dicated by  the  title,  and  gives  us  an 
entertaining  book  not  unpleasantly  full 
of  information.  The  concluding  chap- 
ter on  "How  to  travel  in  South 
America,"  with  the  results  of  experi- 
ence on  "Routes,  Expenses,  Outfit, 
Precautions,  Dangers,"  is  full  of  valua- 
ble information,  not  readily  obtained 
elsewhere. 

It  is  certainly  consoling  to  those 
old-fashioned  people,  whose  ideas  are 
formed  upon  Sydney  Smith's  well- 
known  description,  to  hear  from  an  old 
stager  in  these  regions  that "  you  will 
be  disappointed  at  the  paucity  of  ani- 
mal life." 

BEAD,  WILLIAM  THOMPSON.  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  George  Read, 
a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 


pendence. With  Notices  of  some  of 
his  Contemporaries.  $4.00. 

RONSCH,  HERMANN.  Itala  and 
Vulgata.  Leipzig,  1869.  A  disserta- 
tion, which  seems  to  be  exhaustive,  on 
the  later  Latin,  as  it  appears  in  the 
"  Italian  "  and  the  "  Vulgate  "  ver- 
sions, so  called,  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  contains  very  curious  details  of  the 
grammatical  changes  which  make  the 
Vulgate  vary  from  purer  Latin. 

ROBERTSON,  F.  W.  Complete  edi- 
tion of  the  Life  and  Works  of  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson.  In  two  vol- 
umes. $1.50  each.  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. A*  cheap  edition,  compressing 
much  into  two  thick  volumes.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  eyes  of  the  public 
should  be  endangered  by  such  fine 
print ;  but,  setting  probable  blindness 
aside,  it  is  delightful  to  think,  that 
the  life  and  works  of  such  a  man  are 
within  the  means  of  every  man  in  the 
land 

TROLLOPE,  ANTHONY.  The  War- 
den.  Bare/tester  Towers.  Harper 
&  Brothers.  The  first  American  edi- 
tion of  two  of  Mr.  Trollope's  earliest 
and  most  admirable  stories. 

REID,  MAYNE.  The  Castaways. 
A  Story  of  Adventure  in  the  Wilds 
of  Borneo.  Sheldon  &  Co.  All 
Captain  Reid's  books  are  interesting 
to  the  adventurous  boys  for  whom 
they  are  designed ;  and  even  fathers 
and  mothers  have  been  seen  "  looking 
over"  these  books  for  a  remarkably 
long  period  of  time. 

WHITE,  R.  GRANT.  Words  and 
their  Uses.  Sheldon  &  Co. 

WEEKS,  ROBERT  KELLEY.  Epi- 
sodes and  Lyric  Pieces.  Leypoldt  & 
Holt. 

WHOPPER,  JOHN,  THE  NEWSBOY. 
Roberts  Brothers.  We  are  glad  to 
see  our  friend  John  putting  in  an  ap- 
pearance for  himself.  His  secret 
seems  still  to  be  well  kept  j  although 
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many  consider  it  guessed,  in  spite  of 
the  repeated  disclaimers  of  Mr.  Hale, 
Miss  Hale,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Clarke,  all 
of  whom  have  been  accused  of  the 
authorship,  —  disclaimers  which  we 
here  repeat  on  the  very  highest  au- 
thority. 

WINCHELL,  ALEXANDER.  Sketch- 
es of  Creation.  A  popular  view  of 
some  of  the  grand  conclusions  of  the 
sciences,  in  reference  to  the  history 
of  matter  and  of  life,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  intimations  of  sci- 
ence respecting  the  primordial  con- 
dition and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the 
earth  and  the  solar  system.  $2.00. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

WHITTIER,  JOHN  GREENLEAF. 
Miriam,  and  other  Poems.  12mo. 
$1.50.  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 

WARNER,  CHARLES  DUDLEY.  My 
Summer  in  a  Garden.  12mo.  $1.00. 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 

YONGE,  C.  D.  An  English- Greek 
Lexicon.  Edited  by  Professor  Dris- 
ler.  $7.00.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

WOOD,  MRS.  HENRY.  Bessy  Rane. 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  Mrs. 
Wood's  novels  certainly  are  remarka- 
bly easy  to  read,  which  is  not  true  of 
many  books  of  a  far  higher  order. 

We  are  obliged  to  reserve,  till  we 


can  speak  more  at  length  of  them,  our 
notice  of 

BLUNT,  JOHN  HENRY.  Dictionary 
of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  The- 
ology. 

BREWER,  KEV.  E.  COBHAM,  LL.D. 
Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable. 
Giving  the  derivation,  source,  or  ori- 
gin of  common  phrases,  allusions,  and 
words  that  have  a  tale  to  tell. 

COCKER,  B.  F.,  D.D.  Christianity 
and  Greek  Philosophy.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

'  COLLINS,  JENNIE.     Nature's  Aris- 
tocracy. 

DE  LA  MOTTE,  GABRIELLE.  Pi- 
ano and  Musical  Matter.  Lee  & 
Shepard. 

HELPS,  ARTHUR.  Essays  written 
in  the  Intervals  of  Business;  to 
which  is  added  an  essay  on  Organiza- 
tion in  Daily  Life.  Roberts  Broth- 
ers. 

MARCH,  FRANCIS  A.  A  Compara- 
tive Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Language.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  with 
philological  notes,  a  brief  grammar, 
and  a  vocabulary.  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 

TAINE,  H.  Art  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 
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CONGRESS  has  come  together;  and  the  message  of  the  president, 
and  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments,  give  us  a  pretty  full 
budget  of  the  national  record  of  progress,  soon  to  be  supple- 
mented all  over  the  land  by  the  official  histories  of  th£  year,  by  state 
governors  and  city  mayors.  It  is  not  yet  time,  however,  for  the  more 
interesting,  because  more  special,  information,  to  be  gathered  from 
the  detailed  reports  in  each  department,  the  letters  in  the  diplomatic 
correspondence,  and  such  sources  of  information.  As  they  appear, 
we  shall  cull  out,  and  make  note  of,  from  the  somewhat  alarming 
mass,  what  may  be  really  new  and  edifying. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  condition  of 
education  in  different  countries  in  Europe,  made  up  from  Mr.  Hoyt's 
excellent  report ;  an  account  of  the  successful  experiment  of  a  hor- 
ticultural school  for  women,  recently  established  near  Boston ;  and 
an  account  of  that  large  amount  of  labor  and  expense  which  is  in- 
cluded under  the  title  of  "  The  Public  Charities  of  New  York." 

Without  at  present  meddling  with  the  abstract  principles  or  the 
detailed  plans,  which  have  been  brought  forward  as  bearing  in  one 
way  or  another  upon  what  is  vaguely  called,  "  The  Woman  Ques- 
tion," we  present,  as  our  contribution  towards  the  definition  of 
what  that  question  is,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  laws  which,  in  this 
country,  make  a  distinction  between  men  and  women.  It  will  be 
found  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  common  knowledge  of  the 
facts  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  to  know  these  is  a  good  beginning,  al- 
though it  is  one  not  always  thought  necessary. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  world's  progress,  interesting  to  both 
the  great  divisions  of  this  continent,  is  the  arrival  and  hearty  wel- 
come of  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  at  Cordoba,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  where 
he  is  to  take  charge  of  the  astronomical  department  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  superintend  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  first-class 
observatory,  of  which  he  will  be  the  head.  Ample  means  have  been 
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provided  for  the  purpose  ;  and  he  was  received,  by  the  authorities 
both  of  the  nation  and  the  university,  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
promises  every  support  for  him  in  the  interesting  duties  he  is  so 
well  able  to  fulfil. 


EDUCATION   IN   EUROPE. 

IN  the  report  by  John  W.  Hoyt, 
United-States  Commissioner  at  the 
Paris  Universal  Exposition,  we  have 
an  elaborate  statement  of  the  meth- 
ods and  results  of  the  various  systems 
of  public  instruction  maintained  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Hoyt's  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation were  excellent ;  as,  before  his 
appointment  as  commissioner,  he  had 
just  finished  a  third  tour  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  United  States,  in  pur- 
suit of  information  in  relation  to  the 
educational  condition  of  the  more 
enlightened  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  report  before  us,  we  have  a 
bewildering  array  of  facts,  some  triv- 
ial, others  of  much  interest,  together 
with  numerous  comments  which  will 
provoke  discussion.  Perhaps  there  is 
excessive  laudation  of  certain  charac- 
teristic features  of  European  systems 
of  teaching,  the  adoption  of  which 
in  our  own  country  might  not  be 
evidence  of  real  progress.  We  now 
present  only  an  outline  of  the 
educational  spirit  and  policy  of  the 
European  nations,  omitting  nearly  all 
statistical  results  and  comparison^,  to 
which  we  have  already  given  some 
space,  and  which  we  shall  consider  in 
other  forms,  as  occasion  serves. 

In  France,  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, much  progress  in  popular  educa- 
tion has  been  made.  Prior  to  this 
period,  there  were  many  institutions 
for  higher  culture  ;  but  the  wants  of 
the  masses  had  been  almost  wholly 
ignored.  That  much  remains  to  be 


accomplished,  recent  statistics  show. 
Of  the  conscripts  in  the  department 
of  Cher,  one-half,  —  in  Ariege,  two- 
thirds,  cannot  read  or  write.  Per- 
haps one-quarter  of  the  young  men 
of  France  are  in  the  same  category. 
The  attendance  upon  school  is  not  ob- 
ligatory. The  age  at  which  pupils 
in  the  primaries  are  changed  to  a 
higher  grade  is  determined  quite  as 
often  by  the  age  'at  which  they  are 
confirmed  in  the  Church  as  by  their 
attainments  in  school  studies.  For 
the  Roman  Catholie  Church,  this  age 
is  twelve,  and  for  the  Lutheran,  six- 
teen. 

Thirteen-fifteenths  of  the  popula- 
tion are  of  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Home. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  in 
all  public  schools  ;  but  no  child  is  co- 
erced into  receiving  dogmas  denied 
by  its  parents.  Separate  denomina- 
tional schools  are  provided,  where 
desired.  In  1832,  the  proportion 
of  school-children  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  thirteen  in  the  primary 
sections  was  fifty-nine  to  each  thou- 
sand. Thirty  years  later,  the  propor- 
tion was  one  hundred  and  sixteen  to 
each  thousand.  The  population  of 
France  is  about  thirty  millions.  In 
1867,  the  amount  voted  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  empire  for  public  in- 
struction of  all  grades  was  $4,253,- 
624 ;  nearly  one-half  of  this  sum  was 
devoted  to  academies  in  which  law, 
theology,  and  science  are  specialties, 
and  which,  therefore,  are  practically 
closed  to  the  masses.  These  latter 
institutions,  for  higher  culture,  re- 
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ceive  liberal  grants  from  the  public 
treasury. 

In  1867,  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  a  population  of  less  than 
three  millions,  expended  on  public 
schools  alone,  exclusive  of  expense  of 
repairing  and  erecting  schoolhouses 
and  of  school-books,  $2,531,740.62. 
In  1860,  the  amount  for  the  same 
purposes  was  $3,123,886.44. 

Holland  has  an  admirable  school 
system.  Attendance  is  not  compul- 
sory ;  yet  so  general  is  the  interest  in 
education,  that  the  average  is  as  high 
as  in  countries  where  the  law  com- 
pels. In  South  Holland,  where  the 
schools  are  poorest,  and  attendance 
irregular,  only  ten  per  cent  of  the 
conscripts  were  unable  to  read  and 
write.  Teachers  are  furnished  with 
residences  and  gardens ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment fixes  the  maximum  number 
of  pupils  to  each.  The  schools  of 
Belgium  are  in  a  low  state;  and  it  is  op- 
tional with  the  communal  authorities 
to  support  them  or  not  The  little 
assistance  rendered  by  the  govern- 
ment to  primary  instruction  is  limited 
to  loans  of  money,  to  be  repaid 
within  a  specified  time,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  school  buildings.  Two-thirds 
of  its  school  population  begin  self- 
supporting  labor  without  even  the 
rudiments  of  an  education. 

First  among  nations  in  maintain- 
ing a  wise  and  liberal  educational 
system,  to  which  she  has  been  uni- 
formly faithful  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  stands  Prussia.  A 
complete  sketch  of  that  admirable 
organization  cannot  be  given  here. 
The  entire  educational  interests  of 
the  nation  are  held  in  the  strong  grasp 
of  the  central  government ;  nothing 
is  left  to  the  chances  of  popular  favor 
or  disaffection.  Attendance  upon 
school  is  strictly  compulsory  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  If 


poverty  or  avarice  should  tempt  par- 
ents to  place  their  children  at  work, 
to  the  neglect  of  school  opportunities, 
the  attempt  is  frustrated  by  the  law, 
which  prohibits,  by  severe  penalties, 
the  employment  of  any  person  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  unless  he  pro- 
duces a  certificate  that  he  has  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  an  education. 
In  relation  to  religious  training  in  the 
public  schools,  the  latest  regulation 
enjoins  that  such  instruction  be  left 
to  the  conduct  of  the  respective  re- 
ligious bodies.  The  people  have  a 
common  pride  in  maintaining  the 
national  supremacy  in  this  direction. 
Aside  from  governmental  support,  in 
no  country  of  the  world  is  the  public 
outlay  of  means  for  schools  of  all 
classes  more  liberal.  A  circular,  just 
issued  from  our  own  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, states  that  only  12.28  per  cent 
of  the  conscripts  for  the  Prussian 
army,  in  the  war  of  1866,  were  un- 
able to  read  and  write. 

The  systems  of  public  instruction 
in  the  other  States  of  North  Germany 
differ  but  little  from  that  of  Prussia. 
One  or  two  features  may  be  noted. 
In  Baden,  teachers  must  graduate 
from  a  Normal  institution,  pass  a 
rigid  examination,  and  then  teach 
three  years  on  probation  before  re- 
ceiving a  final  certificate.  Wurtem- 
burg  requires  that  notice  of  an  inten- 
tion to  teach  shall  be  given ;  then 
follow  two  years  of  preparation  for  a 
normal  course,  which  consumes  three 
years  more ;  then  two  years  must  be 
spent  as  an  assistant  in  an  approved 
public  school ;  after  which,  if  the 
candidate  passes  a  final  examination, 
he  may  be  admitted  to  the  honor  of 
teaching  a  primary  school,  and  may 
consider  himself  in  the  line  of  pro- 
motion. 

If  parents  neglect  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  a  fine  is  inflicted  ; 
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for  persistence  in  the  neglect,  impris- 
onment, in  which  case  the  sciiool- 
police  take  charge  of  the  neglected 
ones :  and  no  child  is  allowed  to 
learn  any  trade,  or  enter  any  occupa- 
tion, or  to  receive  pay  in  any  service 
whatever,  who  cannot  show  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  authorities  of  having 
answered  the  demands  of  the  school 
laws. 

Bavariahas  an  exceedingly  thorough 
and  liberal  system  of  popular  instruc- 
tion, whose  effectiveness  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact,  that  only  five  per 
cent  of  its  people  cannot  read  and 
write. 

Austria  labors  under  the  serious 
disadvantage  of  having  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  the  Church  and 
the  aristocracy  to  all  schemes  for  gen- 
eral education.  The  school  attend- 
ance from  seven  years  of  age  to 
twelve  is  but  little  over  fifty  per  cent 
for  the  whole  empire.  In  the  Ger- 
man provinces,  the  percentage  of  at- 
tendance ranges  in  different  localities 
and  years  from  eighty-six  to  ninety- 
four.  The  war  of  1866,  in  showing 
the  intellectual  superiority  of  their 
Prussian  adversaries,  has  given  an 
impulse  to  the  demand  for  a  better 
popular  education. 

Switzerland,  while  not  behind  her 
neighbors  in  methods  of  instruction, 
excels  in  schoolhouses.  The  French 
school-commissioner,  M.  Baudouin, 
commends  them  by  saying,  "  The 
smallest  village  has  its  schoolhouse, 
the  greater  number  of  which  are 
pretty,  spacious,  well-lighted,  and 
pleasantly  situated."  No  denomina- 
tional interference  with  the  schools  is 
tolerated.  The  jealousy  and  preju- 
dice of  the  ecclesiastics  provoked  the 
Grand  Council  of  Berne  to  resolve, 
"  That  the  absolute  obedience  which 
members  of  religious  orders  owe  to 
their  superiors  being  found  incompati- 


ble with  legal  requirements  concern- 
ing instruction,  no  persons  belonging 
to  such  orders  shall  henceforth  be  em- 
ployed upon  the  public  educational 
staff;  and  that  all  such  persons  now 
employed  are  to  be  considered  as 
having  resigned." 

One  of  the  first  European  States 
to  establish  great  universities  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Spain,  has  lagged  be- 
hind the  rest  in  the  march  of  general 
instruction ;  but,  within  the  past  few 
years,  the  cause  has  received  much 
encouragement,  and  the  municipalities 
have  appropriated  for  the  personnel 
and  materiel  of  the  schools  a  third  of 
their  budgets.  The  number  of  schools 
has  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years. 
The  law  of  1857  makes  it  obligatory 
upon  parents  to  send  their  children, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine 
years,  to  the  public  schools. 

In  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Greece,  the 
condition  of  the  masses  as  to  elemen- 
tary education  is  lamentable  ;  in  Italy, 
however,  there  are  signs  of  progress 
which  we  have  already  noted.1 

The  Scandinavian  States  have  long 
been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their 
common  schools  and  the  universality 
of  rudimentary  instruction.  Den- 
mark has  sustained  a  good  system  for 
more  than  three  hundred  j^ears.  The 
Church  refuses  confirmation  —  with- 
out which  no  person  can  be  appren- 
ticed, employed,  or  married  —  to  such 
as  cannot  read  and  write ;  and  the 
State  obliges  all  children  from  seven 
to  fourteen  to  attend  some  approved 
school.  Sweden  and  Norway,  because 
of  their  inhospitable  climate  and 
sparse  population,  do  not  show  re- 
markable results.  Their  teachers  are 
necessarily  itinerants.  Each  parish 
has  its  school-building,  in  which  in 
its  turn  the  travelling  schoolmaster 
gathers  the  scattered  scholars. 
»  OLD  AND  NEW,  vol.  i.  p.  136,  et  ueqq. 
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In  Russia,  emancipation  and  edu- 
cation have  advanced  in  parallel  lines. 
In  18G1,  there  was  scarcely  a  public 
school  for  the  peasantry  in  the  whole 
empire ;  yet,  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond year  of  emancipation,  eight  thou- 
sand schools  had  sprung  up,  all  of  them 
supported  by  the  late  serfs.  At  the 
present  rate  of  its  educational  devel- 
opment, it  cannot  be  many  years  be- 
fore Russia  will  be  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  most  enlightened  as  well 
as  the  most  powerful  nations. 

If  we  turn  to  Great  Britain,  we  find 
grounds  for  hope  in  the  constantly  in- 
creasing activity  of  the  people  in  the 
discussion  of  social,  scientific,  and 
political  questions.  What  remains 
to  be  done  may  be  inferred  from  the 
folio  wing  facts  :  In  18G6,  there  were,  in 
the  city  of  London  alone,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  thousand  children  with- 
out instruction.  And,  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1850,  according  to  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors,  there  were  eight 
million  adult  persons  unable  to  read 
and  write ;  and,  of  the  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen 
years,  less  than  one-half  were  receiv- 
ing any  school  training. 
SAMUEL  W. 


PUBLIC  CHARITIES  OF  NEW-YORK 
CITY. 

ALL  inquiring  persons  know  that 
the  charities  of  the  city  of  New  York 
are  on  a  scale  larger  than  what  used 
to  be  called  princely.  The  private 
institutions,  by  which  we  mean  the  in- 
stitutions not  under  the  control  either 
of  the  city  or  State  government,  col- 
lect and  distribute  money  by  millions 
every  year  in  the  relief  of  thousands 
of  sufferers,  seeking  new  means  of  re- 
lief in  proportion  as  new  exigencies 
arise.  Meanwhile,  the  public  author- 


ities, under  that  magnificent  Saxon 
system  of  poor  relief,  which  is  the 
admiration  of  all  the  world  except 
Father  Hecker  and  a  few  sentimental- 
ists of  that  type,  —  the  system  which 
obtains  in  all  countries  planted  by 
England,  in  which  every  man  has  a 
right  to  support  from  the  State,  and 
is  not  left  to  the  accidents  of  senti- 
ment,—  the  public  authorities,  under 
this  general  system,  are  introducing 
with  every  year  more  method  into 
their  affairs. 

Reserving  to  another  occasion  some 
accounts  of  their  arrangements  for 
punishment,  correction,  or  reformation, 
we  condense,  to-day,  to  as  brief  a 
statement  as  possible,  their  methods 
of  relief  in  what  may  be  called  strictly 
the  administration  of  charity  by  the 
public  authorities  of  the  city. 

Its  public  charities  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  four  commis- 
sioners, at  present  two  Republicans 
and  two  Democrats.  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  once  in  five 
years,  and  draw  each  a  salary  of  seven 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  They 
have  unlimited  power  over  the  insti- 
tutions under  their  control ;  and  any 
appropriation  they  ask  from  the  city 
to  carry  on  those  institutions  is 
always  granted.  Last  year  the  ap- 
propriation was  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

These  charities,  which,  of  course, 
do  not  include  the  innumerable  pri- 
vate associations  which  the  city 
sometimes  assists  by  gifts  of  small 
sums,  consist  of,  — 

1.  "  Soldier's  Retreat,"  on  Ward's 
Island.  The  commissioners  think  it 
is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  and  feel  that  it  is  doing  much 
good. 

New- York  City  found  that  many 
of  her  soldiers  who  served  during  the 
late  war,  and  were  honorably  dis- 
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charged,  were  unable  to  support  them- 
selves, either  from  wounds  received 
in  the  service,  or  from  diseases  devel- 
oped since  their  discharge,  But  whose 
seeds  were  sown,  perhaps,  while  they 
were  in  the  army.  For  the  latter 
class,  the  government  homes  make 
no  provision  ;  and  it  has  been  found 
that  many  who  were  entitled  to  enter 
those  homes  preferred  to  go  as  pau- 
pers to  the  almshouse  here,  rather 
than  to  be  separated  by  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  friends  and  families, 
who  would  be  unable  to  reach  them 
in  case  of  severe  illness  or  death. 

The  city  feels  that  any  soldier  who 
has  given  his  health  and  strength  to 
the  service  of  the  country  should  be 
taken  care  of,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as 
our  duty ;  and  a  year  ago  this  retreat 
was  opened.  The  men  are  not  treated 
in  the  least  as  paupers.  They  have 
a  far  better'  diet  than  the  pauper,  an 
army  uniform,  are  allowed  to  visit  the 
city  at  any  time,  and  have  their  eight 
dollars  a  month  pension  to  spend  as 
they  choose. 

2.  "Free     Labor     Bureau,"      es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
employers  and  work-people  in  direct 
communication.      During   last   year, 
18,483  persons  applied  for  situations 
there ;  and  14,978  were  furnished  with 
them.     No  fees  of  any  kind  are  re- 
ceived.    A  book  is  kept,  in  which  the 
names  of  those  failing  to  keep  their 
engagements  are  recorded;  and  thence- 
forth they  are  not  allowed  the  privi- 
leges of    the  office.      Great    care  is 
taken   to   prevent    improper   persons 
from   getting  servants ;    and,  if    the 
employers  refuse   to  pay  the  wages 
due,  the  bureau  undertakes  to  obtain 
them. 

3.  "The   Inebriate    Asylum,"    on 
Ward's  Island,  where,  last  year,  1,463 
non-paying    patients    were   received. 
This,   however,   is   not  considered  a 


success.  The  large  majority  of  those 
sent  there  do  not  wish  to  reform,  are 
only  kept  sober  there  by  their  inabil- 
ity to  get  liquor ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
are  allowed  to  go,  fall  back  into  their 
old  ways.  The  few  who  want  to  re- 
form might  be  sent  to  private  asylums, 
at  much  less  cost. 

4.  "Randall's    Island     Nursery." 
Here  are  sent  all  waifs  and  strays, 
children    deserted   by   their   parents, 
and  those  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  support  them   wholly  or  in   part. 
They  go  to  school,   are  taught  some 
trade ;  and  often  efforts  are  made  to 
give  them  some  amusement. 

A  large  number  are  sent  to  homes 
in  the  West ;  and  many  of  the  "  in- 
teresting" ones  are  adopted  into  fami- 
lies in  the  city.  Last  year,  1,020 
children  were  received. 

5.  "  School-ship,"    accommodating 
three  hundred  boys.     These    consist 
of,   1st,   Those   sent   there  for  some 
very  slight  offence ;    2d,   Boys    from 
the  "  Nursery,"  who  wish  to  follow  the 
sea ;  3d,  A  number  whose  parents  pay 
an   annual   sum   for  their  education 
there.     The  scho  1-ship  was  opened  a 
year  ago,  and  has  been  very  success- 
ful. 

6.  "Relieving  the  out-door  poor." 
The  city  is  divided  into  districts,  and 
one  visitor  appointed  to  each,  who  in- 
vestigates all  applications  to  the  city 
for  assistance.      Last    year,    12,830 
families  were  aided,  either  by  gifts  of 
money  or  fuel. 

7.  "Visiting  the  sick  poor  at  their 
homes."     The   city   is    divided    into 
eleven  districts,  a  physician  to  each, 
who  visits  those  who  send  for  him, 
and   reports   any  needing   medicine, 
fuel,  or  food.     If  any  are   very  sick, 
he  may  call  upon  the  consulting  phy- 
sicians of  the  department,  so  that  the 
best  medical  skill  of  the  city  is  at  the 
service  of  its  poorest  inhabitant.     In 
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this  way,  those  whose  friends  are  at 
least  able  to  nurse  them  are  spared 
the  necessity  of  going  to  a  hospital. 

8.  "Almshouse."  The  efforts  of 
the  commissioners  to  provide  work 
for  many  able-bodied  persons  and 
vagrants  who  formerly  took  refuge 
there  have  been  so  successful,  that  it 
now  contains  fewer  inmates  than  it 
did  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  pop- 
ulation of  New  York  was  515,000. 
Number  remaining  there,  Dec.  18G9, 
1,114 

0.  "The  Morgue,"  where^all  un- 
known bodies,  found  either  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  water,  are  placed  for 
recognition.  Photographs  are  taken 
of  all  bodies  which  are  not  recognized, 
and  are  kept  in  hopes  of  their  being 
identified  by  friends  at  some  future 
time. 

10.  "  The  Burial,"  in  a  consecrated 
cemetry,  of  all  friendless  persons,  and 
of  those  whose  friends  are  unable  to 
bear  that  expense.     Last  year,  1,875 
bodies  were  interred. 

11.  "The  Hospitals,"  which  con- 
sist of  Belle vue,  Charity,  Children's, 
Infants',  Incurables',  Small-pox,  Fever, 
Paralytic    and    Epileptic ;    also    the 
Blind,  Lunatic,  and  Idiot  Asylums, 
the  last  having  a  school  attached.     In 
all,  there  are  4,198  beds  in  these  hos- 
pitals. 


NEW-ENGLAND    HORTICULTURAL 
SCHOOL   FOR   WOMEN. 

AMONG  the  good  things  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Woman's  Club  is  the 
Horticultural  School  for  Women.  The 
plan  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  on 
paper  only ;  but,  the  outlines  drawn, 
the  best  authorities  were  consulted  for 
the  filling  out.  Two  years  elapsed 
after  the  proposition,  before  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  realize  it ;  and  it 


was  not  until  last  spring,  when  it 
seemed  necessary  to  make  the  inten- 
tion a  fact  or  to  drop  it,  that  a  local 
habitation  was  given  to  the  name. 
That  work  was  not  begun  till  the  23d 
of  June  must  be  remembered  in  con- 
nection with  the  prosperous  close  of 
the  year. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer 
to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  school  while 
the  out-of-door  work  of  one  of  the  last 
days  of  the  season  was  going  on,  — 
the  2Gth  of  October.  Six  pupils  were 
at  work  in  the  garden,  one  being  ab- 
sent through  sickness;  and  in  this 
connection  it  should  be  stated,  that  the 
general  workings  of  the  school  have 
proved  it  excellent  as  a  sanitary 
measure.  None  of  the  pupils  were 
really  strong  on  entering,  and  all  have 
gained  in  health.  The  absent  one,  I 
was  told,  was  sick  of  scarlet  fever,  con- 
tracted in  Boston.  The  ability  to 
labor  has  increased  from  t  -vo  hours  a 
day  to  eight.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  danger  lay  in  the  direr  :on  of 
over-work;  and  this,  not  fron.  any 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  tca-'^'r, 
nor  from  the  strictness  of  the  rules, 
which  are  flexible  to  meet  every  case, 
but  prompted  by  the  interest  of  the 
pupils  in  the  prosperity  of  the  insti- 
tution. Moderation  should  be  enjoined 
on  too  eager  workers,  and  a  siesta  be 
recommended  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
routine. 

The  place  hired  for  the  use  of  the 
school  (at  a  rent  of  $1200  a  year)  is 
on  the  shore  of  "  Baptist  Pond,"  New- 
ton Centre,  near  the  depot  of  the 
Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad.  The 
house  is  in  good  condition,  warmed  by 
steam,  and  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating eighteen  scholars.  Proceeding 
from  the  house  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions that  day,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Charles  Barnard,  the  efficient  and 
thoroughly-qualified  teacher,  we  passed 
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through  the  green-house.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  sixty  by  twenty-one  feet. 
We  next  saw  the  addition,  which  is  a 
less  elegant,  though  more  interesting 
structure.  It  is  built  in  a  work- 
womanlike  manner,  the  boards  being 
nailed  on,  and  the  glazing  done,  by  the 
girls.  This  is  seventeen  feet  square. 
The  whole  enclosure  contains  3,500 
plants ;  all  of  which,  after  being  set, 
have  been  potted  once,  and  most  of 
them  twice,  involving  a  great  amount 
of  work.  Since  the  middle  of  July, 
the  table  has  been  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  vegetables  from  the  garden. 

But  we  have  arrived  at  the  square 
where  the  ladies  are  at  work.  They 
are  setting  currant  cuttings.  One 
thousand  are  in  the  ground  when  the 
hour  for  dinner  arrives,  twelve  o'clock. 
Miss  Pollard,  who  presides  at  table, 
evidently  makes  all  things  comforta- 
ble and  happy  within  doors. 

The  hour  for  breakfast  is  half-past 
seven ;  the  next  half-hour  is  free : 
thence,  till  noon,  work  in  the  garden 
or  green-house  by  one  and  all.  From 
one  to  two  is  the  leisure  hour.  From 
two  to  three,  except  Saturdays,  a  lec- 
ture is  delivered  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  blackboard  is  used  in  each  lec- 
ture, the  drawings  that  I  saw  being 
plants  variously  pruned.  Each  pupil 
takes  notes  of  the  lectures,  and 
makes  a  record  also  of  every  day's 
work;  thus  obtaining  a  most  useful 
hand-book  for  future  summers.  From 
three  to  four,  there  is  a  class  in  bou- 
quet-making, flower-packing,  or  some 
other  department,  in  which  all  can  be 
instructed  at  once.  From  four,  in 
summer,  until  nearly  dark,  the  out-of- 
door  work  is  continued,  with  an  inter- 
ruption, at  six,  for  tea. 

uHow  do  you  spend  your  even- 
ings ?  "  is  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  these  ladies  so  often,  and  with 
so  evident  a  suspicion  of  yawning, 


that  they  desire  an  explicit  statement 
to  be  made.  The  necessary  materials 
were  not,  however,  gathered  for  this ; 
but  the  impression  conveyed  of  the 
evening  hour  was  so  pleasant  as  to 
awaken  the  desire,  had  it  been  prac- 
ticable, to  see  for  myself.  They  do, 
however,  confess,  reluctantly  since  it 
is  not  in  the  line  of  their  profession, 
to  feel  the  need  of  a  piano.  May  not 
some  charitable  heart  excuse  this  lin- 
gering human  weakness,  and  gratify 
it? 

These  details  are  offered  as  part  of 
the  rftord  of  progress.  Two  years 
ago,  there  was  little  but  scepticism  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  effort.  "  It 
cannot  be  made  to  work  ;  it  will  fail." 
Now,  it  has  been  proved  that  women 
can  be  found  who  sufficiently  desire 
the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening 
to  be  willing  to  pay  and  to  labor  for 
their  acquirement.  It  has  been  made 
certain,  from  their  own  declaration, 
that  they  find  much  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness in  the  work.  And  it  has  been 
conclusively  shown,  that,  what  has 
been  regarded  as  a  menial  employ- 
ment, may,  when  the  reason  of  the 
thing  is  taught,  together  with  the  way 
to  do  it,  be  made  elevating  to  the  mind. 

But,  will  it  pay?  Yes.  At  least, 
according  to  calculations  based  on  the 
operations  thus  far,  the  school  will  be, 
after  the  first  of  next  January,  self- 
supporting  ;  and,  with  the  increased 
productions  of  another  year,  means 
will  be  obtained  for  greatly-needed 
improvements.  The  flowers  have,  by 
a  written  contract,  all  been  sold  in  ad- 
vance, till  next  June.  Thereafter 
readers  of  the  OLD  AND  NEW  are  re- 
quested to  send  in  orders,  and  see  for 
themselves  if  women  can  pack  flow- 
ers. For  the  plants,  there  is  a  demand 
altogether  beyond  the  present  supply. 

The  school  is  doing  well ;  and,  if 
there  is  any  object  for  which  I  would 
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assiduously  lobby,  it  would  be,  to  in- 
duce the  legislature  not  to  grant  it 
STATE  AID.  "  Pray  do  not,  gentle- 
men !  Endow  some  institution  less 
promising,  and  which  can  be  more 
easily  spared  !  Let  this  goodly  child 
grow  up !  "  I  thus  plead  for  the  un- 
impeded expansion  of  this  school,  the 
fruit  of  far-seeing,  beneficent  thought, 
because  I  believe  it  destined  to  be  the 
parent  of  many.  Horticultural  schools 
will  make  the  land  blossom.  They  will 
bring  roses  upon  many  a  wan  cheek. 
Woman  shall  have  an  acknowledged 
place  in  the  garden,  where  "groweth 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the 
sight,  and  good  for  food ;  and  she 
shall  lind  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden. 


WOMEN  UNDER  THE  LAW. 

THE  advocates  of  woman's  rights, 
in  reciting  the  disabilities  to  which 
woman  is  subjected  under  the  law.  are 
accustomed  to  describe  her  condition 
as  it  formerly  existed  under  the  theo- 
ries and  rigors  of  the  common  law, 
and  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  changes, 
or,  as  it  might  almost  be  termed,  the 
revolution,  in  her  condition,  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  successive 
statutes  in  most  of  the  States.  It  is 
true  that  many  disabilities  still  exist; 
but  it  is  also  true,  that  she  enjoys 
some  privileges  in  a  measure  to 
counterbalance  them.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  show,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
present  status  of  women  under  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts,  in  de- 
claring who  shall  have  a  right  to  vote 
at  elections,  specify  every  male  citizen 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, except  paupers,  persons  under 
guardianship,  and  such  persons  as  are 
unable  to  read  the  Constitution  in  the 


English  language,  and  write  their  own 
name.  Women,  therefore,  are  not 
made  voters ;  but  whether  this  omis- 
sion is  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  her 
disabilities,  and  she  is  thus  degraded, 
by  the  law,  for  her  incapacity  to  the 
level  of  paupers,  the  insane,  the  im- 
becile, and  the  hopelessly  ignorant,  as 
say  the  advocates  of  women's  suffrage, 
is  the  fundamental  question  of  the 
ballot,  to  be  determined  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  suffrage  is  regarded, 
whether  as  a  political  right  belonging 
to  all,  or  as  a  duty  imposed  upon  such 
persons  to  exercise  as  is  deemed  most 
expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
But,  whether  excused  or  excluded 
from  the  ballot,  she  is  at  the  same 
time  freed  from  certain  disabilities  or 
duties  to  which,  in  general,  those  who 
exercise  the  suffrage  are  subject. 
Every  male  inhabitant,  above  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  is  obliged  to  pay 
a  poll  tax  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
two  dollars.  Every  able-bodied  male 
citizen,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five,  is  enrolled  in  the  mili- 
tia, and  subject  to  be  called  into 
active  duty  in  the  field  in  case  of 
war,  invasion,  and  in  aid  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth. All  qualified  to  vote  are  lia- 
ble once  in  three  years  to  be  drawn, 
and  compelled  to  serve  upon  the  jury, 
which  can  hardly  be  regarded,  with 
the  small  sum  paid  for  their  services, 
otherwise  than  as  a  public  duty  and 
hardship,  so  far  as  the  juror  is  con- 
cerned. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  State  which  pro- 
hibits women  from  holding  office ;  and, 
although  it  is  regarded  as  a  general 
rule,  that  officers  are  to  be  chosen 
from  the  general  body  of  the  electors, 
this  rule  can  hardly  be  considered  im- 
perative without  express  enactment. 
Doubtless  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
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a  woman  from  holding  any  official 
position  to  which  she  may  be  elected ; 
and  legally,  in  this  respect,  she  stands 
upon  the  same  footing  as  a  man. 

Taxes  are  imposed  alike  upon  the 
property  of  males  and  females ;  which, 
again,  say  the  supporters  of  female 
suffrage,  is  a  violation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  "  no  taxation  without  represen- 
tation." 

Women  are  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statutes  which  authorize 
an  arrest  of  the  person  in  civil  ac- 
tions, except  actions  for  torts,  —  as  for 
trespass,  wrongful  conversion  of  prop- 
erty, and  those  wrongful  acts  for  which 
penalties  are  imposed. 

A  female  may  contract  a  valid  mar- 
riage at  the  age  of  twelve,  a  male  at 
the  age  of  fourteen ;  but  the  city  or 
town  clerk  is  in  general  subject  to  a 
penalty,  if  he  issues  a  marriage  cer- 
tificate to  a  female  under  the  age 
of  eighteen,  or  to  a  male  under 
twenty-one,  without  the  consent  of 
the  parent  or  guardian ;  and  a  magis- 
trate or  minister  is  prohibited,  under 
penalty,  from  marrying  parties  under 
those  ages  without  such  consent. 

These,  we  believe,  are  substantially 
all  the  inequalities  or  differences  made 
by  the  statute-book  between  males 
and  females  generally  as  classes. 
The  most  of  the  disabilities  of  which 
women  have  to  complain  are  those  to 
which  married  women  alone  are  sub- 
ject. 

The  legal  status  of  married  women 
was  fixed  by  the  old  common  law  of 
England  on  the  theory,  that  the  hus- 
band and  wife  were  one  person,  "  the 
very  being  and  legal  existence  of  the 
wife  being  incorporated  into  that  of 
her  husband,  under  whose  wing  and 
cover  she  was  supposed  to  do  every 
thing;  whence  she  was  called  feme 
covert"  From  this  theory  can  be 
traced  nearly  all  the  existing  disabili- 


ties of  married  women.  Yet  the  very 
disabilities  which  the  common  law 
laid  upon  the  wife  were  for  the  most 
part  intended,  says  Blackstone  in  his 
commentaries,  for  her  protection  and 
benefit,  "  so  great  a  favorite  is  the 
female  sex  of  the  laws  of  England  ! " 

By  statute,  a  married  woman  now 
holds,  free  from  the  control  and  inter- 
ference of  her  husband,  whatever  real 
or  personal  property  she  has  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  or  whatever 
may  come  to  her  during  marriage  by 
descent,  devise,  bequest,  gift,  or  grant, 
or  whatsoever  she  acquires  by  busi- 
ness or  labor  carried  on  or  performed 
by  her  on  her  separate  account,  and 
the  rents  and  income  of  all  such 
property.  To  this  general  rule  there 
is,  perhaps,  one  exception ;  for  it 
would  seem,  that  if  real  estate  is  given 
to  the  husband  and  wife  jointly,  the 
husband  would  have,  while  both  \vere 
living,  the  entire  control  and  income 
of  the  estate ;  but,  at  the  death 
of  one,  the  estate  would  become 
the  entire  and  absolute  property  of 
the  other. 

In  order  that  the  wife  may  hold 
property  free  from  the  control  of  her 
husband,  it  must  appear  affirmatively 
that  the  property  came  to  her  as  her 
own,  or  that  she ,  acquired  it  by  her 
own  means  or  credit,  and  meant  to 
hold  it  as  a  purchase  on  her  own  be- 
half. The  common-law  presumption 
still  remains,  nothing  appearing  to 
indicate  the  contrary,  that  personal 
property,  even  though  purchased  with 
her  own  earnings,  or  money  in  the 
possession  of  the  wife,  belongs  to  the 
husband,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  his 
disposal,  and  can  be  taken  on  attach- 
ment or  execution  by  his  creditors. 
Therefore  a  thief  who  stole  a  purse 
from  the  pocket  of  a  married  woman 
was  held,  in  the  absence  of  any  fur- 
ther evidence  in  regard  to  the  owner- 
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ship,  to  have  taken  the  property,  not 
of  the  wife,  but  of  the  husband. 

A  married  woman  may  make  any 
contract,  except  with  her  husband,  in 
relation  to  her  separate  property, 
business,  or  services,  and  sue  and  be 
sued  in  relation  to  the  same  as  if  she 
were  sole ;  except  she  is  not  allowed 
so  to  complicate  the  theory  that  hus- 
band and  wife  are  one,  as  to  enter 
into  copartnership  in  business  with 
any  person.  The  same  doctrine  pre- 
vents a  husband  and  wife  from  mak- 
ing any  binding  contract,  express  or 
implied,  with  each  other,  and  prevents 
either  from  conveying  any  property 
to  the  other,  or  receiving  any  convey- 
ance from  the  other.  Hence  it  was 
held  in  one  case,  that  a  tea-set,  which 
the  husband  had  presented  to  the 
wife  during  marriage  could  not  be 
claimed  by  her  after  his  death  ;  but 
that  it  went  to  the  executor  of  her 
husband's  estate. 

If  the  wife  is  doing  business  on  her 
separate  account,  in  order  that  the 
property  invested  in  it  may  be  exempt 
from  attachment  by  her  husband's 
creditors,  she  must  file  a  certificate  of 
the  fact  in  the  city  or  town  clerk's 
office.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
wife  neglects  to  file  such  certificate, 
the  husband  must  do  so,  or  he  will  be 
liable  on  all  contracts  made  by  her  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  business  the 
same  as  if  they  were  made  by  him- 
self. 

If  her  husband  has  abandoned  her, 
is  imprisoned,  or  she  has  obtained  a 
divorce  nisi  (which  was  formerly 
termed  a  "divorce  from  bed  and 
board "),  the  wife  is  endowed  with 
most  of  the  powers  to  act  belonging 
to  a  feme  sole,  or  unmarried  woman. 

A  married  woman  may  sell  and 
convey  her  separate  personal  property 
without  restrictions ;  but  she  cannot 
convey  shares  in  a  corporation  or  any 


real  property,  except  a  lease  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year,  and  her  right 
to  dower  in  an  estate  which  the  hus- 
band has  already  conveyed,  without 
her  husband's  assent  in  writing,  or,  in- 
stead, the  consent  of  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme,  Superior,  or  Probate 
Courts,  granted  upon  good  cause,  being 
shown.  If  she  conveys  her  real 
estate  with  his  assent  simply,  and 
without  his  express  release,  in  writing, 
of  curtesy,  he  will  still  have  the 
right,  in  case  he  survives  her,  to  the 
use  and  income  thereof,  as  tenant  by 
the  curtesy,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  provided  a  child  has  been  born 
alive  of  the  marriage.  He  can,  on 
the  other  hand,  convey  his  real  estate, 
subject  only,  in  case  she  survives  him, 
not  having  released  her  right  in  it  to 
dower,  to  the  use  and  income  of  one- 
third  of  it  during  the  remainder  of 
her  life. 

The  homestead  act  has  given  some 
privileges  to  both  husband  and  wife, 
which  should  be  mentioned.  Every 
householder,  having  a  family,  is  en- 
titled to  an  estate  of  homestead  to  the 
extent  of  eight  hundred  dollars,  in  the 
land  and  buildings  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  him  as  a  residence,  which 
shall  be  exempt  from  seizure  and  sale 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts ;  pro- 
vided, that  his  design  so  to  hold  it  has 
been  previously  set  forth  and  recorded 
in  the  registry  of  deeds.  His  con- 
veyance of  the  property  by  a  deed,  in 
which  the  wife  does  not  join  to  re- 
lease, does  not  defeat  this  right  of 
homestead ;  but,  at  his  death,  that  will 
continue  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife 
and  minor  children,  if  one  of  them 
occupies  the  premises  until  the 
youngest  child  is  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  until  the  marriage  or  death 
of  the  widow. 

The  husband  may  absolutely  dis- 
pose of  all  his  property  by  will,  ex- 
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cept  that  his  widow  may,  if  she  so 
elects,  waive  the  provisions  in  it  for 
her  benefit,  and  become  entitled,  in- 
stead, substantially  to  the  same  por- 
tion of  his  real  and  personal  estate  as 
she  would  have  been  entitled  to  if 
her  husband  had  died  without  a  will ; 
provided,  however,  if  her  share  of 
personal  estate  would  thus  exceed  ten 
thousand  dollars,  she  shall  receive  as 
her  own  absolutely  only  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  income  during  her 
life  of  the  excess  above  that  sum. 
The  will  of  a  married  woman,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  it  will  be  effect- 
ual to  pass  all  her  real  and  personal 
property,  if  made  with  her  husband's 
assent,  cannot,  without  such  assent, 
operate  to  deprive  him,  surviving,  of 
more  than  half  of  her  personal  prop- 
erty, or  destroy  his  rights  as  tenant 
by  the  curtesy. 

If  a  married  man  die,  and  leave  no 
will,  his  widow  will  receive  only  her 
dower  in  his  real  estate  ;  that  is,  the 
use  and  income  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life  of  all  the  real  estate  ex- 
cept wild  lands,  of  which  he  has  been 
seized  in  fee  at  any  time  during  mar- 
riage, and  in  which  she  has  not  re- 
leased her  right  of  dower.  But  if  he 
leave  no  issue,  she  will  be  entitled  to 
the  use,  for  her  life,  of  one-half  of  the 
real  estate  of  which  he  was  seized 
when  he  died,  if  she  so  elects,  in  lieu 
of  dower.  From  his  personal  estate, 
articles  of  apparel  and  ornament  be- 
longing to  the  widow  and  children 
will  first  be  allotted  them ;  and  the 
judge  of  the  Probate  Court  may,  in 
his  discretion,  and  usually  does,  make 
a  further  allowance  out  of  the  personal 
estate  to  the  widow,  for  the  support 
of  herself  and  the  family  under  her 
care,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  which  will  be  given  her, 
even  in  preference  to  the  demands  of 
creditors  of  the  estate,  although  the 


estate  may  be  insolvent.  If  there  is 
issue  living,  slie  will  receive  one-third 
of  the  remainder  of  the  personal 
estate  ;  and,  in  the  failure  of  issue, 
she  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  personal 
estate  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  one-half  of  any  excess 
above  ten  thousand  dollars.  Only  in 
the  case  there  are  no  kindred  will  the 
widow  receive  the  whole  of  the  real 
as  well  as  personal  estate. 

If  the  wife  dies  before  the  husband, 
and  leaves  no  will,  the  husband  will 
take  the  whole  of  her  personal  estate  ; 
and,  provided  a  child  has  been  born 
alive  of  the  marriage,  he  will  be  en- 
titled, as  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  to 
the  use  and  income  of  all  the  real 
estate  of  which  she  has  been  seized 
in  her  own  right  during  marriage,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  if  he  has 
not  in  writing  expressly  released  his 
curtesy.  If  no  child  has  been  born 
alive  of  the  marriage,  her  real  estate 
will  descend  directly  to  her  kindred. 
If,  however,  she  leaves  no  kindred, 
her  husband  will  receive  in  fee  the 
whole  of  her  real  estate. 

The  authority  which  the  common 
law  gave  the  husband  over  the  per- 
son of  the  wife  has  not  been  directly 
abridged  by  statute  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  now  to  what  extent  he 
can  legally  control  her  actions.  By 
the  old  law,  "he  might  give  her  mod- 
erate correction ;  for,  as  he  was  held 
to  answer  for  her  misbehavior,  the 
law  thought  it  but  reasonable  to  in- 
trust him  with  the  power  of  restrain- 
ing her."  He  is  certainly  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  family;  can 
fix  their  place  of  residence,  and  some 
of  the  authorities  intimate,  that  he 
may  exercise  a  "  gentle  restraint "  over 
her  person,  without,  however,  defining 
what  such  gentle  restraint  is.  In 
order  to  protect  herself,  she  can,  upon 
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complaint,  in  case  of  ill-usago  or 
cruelty,  procure  an  indictment  for 
assault  to  be  brought  against  him ; 
or,  if  the  danger  of  personal  violence 
justifies  it,  can  cause  him  to  give 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  And,  for  ex- 
treme cruelty,  confirmed  habits  of 
intoxication  contracted  after  mar- 
riage, abusive  treatment,  and  gross 
and  wanton  neglect  to  support  her 
when  he  is  of  sufficient  ability,  she 
can  obtain  a  divorce  nisi,  which  the 
court  will  make  an  absolute  divorce, 
upon  proof  that  the  parties  have  con- 
tinued to  live  separately  for  five  con- 
secutive years  thereafter;  or  the 
court  man  ma^e  it  absolute,  if  they 
shall  have  lived  apart  three  consecu- 
tive years  thereafter.  The  same 
means  of  protection  are,  however, 
legally  given  to  the  husband,  except, 
of  course,  the  right  to  a  divorce  for 
neglect  of  maintenance  ;  and  one  has 
the  same  power  as  the  other  to  pro- 
cure an  absolute  divorce  for  adultery, 
impotence,  or  utter  and  continued  de- 
sertion for  the  period  of  five  years  on 
the  part  of  the  other. 

The  husband  is  entitled,  while  the 
two  are  living  together,  to  the  custody 
and  services  of  the  children  until 
they  reach  majority,  which  gives  him 
the  power  to  control  their  residence, 
occupation,  employment,  and  educa- 
tion, and  the  right  to  their  earnings ; 
though  neither  husband  nor  wife,  as 
parent,  would  have  tlu  right  to,  or 
control  of,  property  coming  to  them 
otherwise,  as  by  gift  or  devise ;  but 
the  Probate  Court  may  appoint  a 
guardian,  who  shall  have  the  care  and 
management  of  all  their  estate. 
Power  is,  however,  given  to  the  fa- 
ther to  appoint  a  guardian  by  his 
will,  who  shall  have,  after  the  death 
of  the  father,  the  same  powers  and 
duties  as  a  guardian  appointed  by  the 
Probate  Court. 


The  mother,  on  the  death  of  the 
father,  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of 
the  children  and  the  care  of  their 
education,  so  long  as  she  remains  un- 
married, and,  if  she  supports  them,  is 
entitled  to  their  earnings.  These 
powers  she  loses  by  marrying  again. 

The  rights  of  either  to  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  children  may  be  lost 
by  misconduct  or  inability  to  provide 
properly  for  their  necessities.  In 
case  of  divorce,  pending  or  granted, 
or  of  voluntary  separation,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
provide  for  their  care  in  such  manner 
as  it  deems  expedient  for  their  inter- 
ests :  and,  if  neither  parent  is  guilty 
of  misconduct,  the  rights  of  both  are 
held  to  be  equal ;  and  the  interests  of 
the  children  are  alone  to  be  con- 
sulted in  determining  in  whose  cus- 
tody they  shall  be  placed. 

Property  belonging  to  children  of 
whatever  age,  if  unmarried  and  with- 
out issue,  descends  wholly  to  the  fa- 
ther, if  living;  but,  if  he  is  not  liv- 
ing, it  is  divided  in  equal  shares 
among  the  mother  and  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  father  is,  however,  if 
able,  obliged  to  support  the  children 
in  a  suitable  manner  during  their  mi- 
nority, even  though  they  have  prop- 
erty of  their  own ;  but,  at  his  death, 
the  mother  is  in  general  bound  to 
support  the  children  only  in  case  she 
has  sufficient  means  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  children  have  no  property 
of  their  own :  if  they  have  prop- 
erty, she  can  charge  them  for  their 
support,  even  though  they  live  with 
her.  Only  in  case  the  father  has  lit- 
tle or  no  property,  or  the  children 
have  sufficient  for  their  maintenance 
and  education,  in  a  manner  more  ex- 
pensive than  their  father  can  reasona- 
bly afford,  will  he  be  allowed  by  the 
Probate  Court  to  draw  from  their  funds 
for  their  maintenance  or  education. 
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The  statutes,  in  relieving  the  disa- 
bilities of  the  wife,  have  not  lessened 
the  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  hus- 
band. He  is  obliged  to  support  the 
family.  He  is  bound  to  maintain  the 
wife,  and  provide  for  her  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  her  situation  and  condi- 
tion in  life,  although  she  has  property 
of  her  own  ;  and  he  will,  in  general, 
be  held  liable  for  all  ordinary  con- 
tracts and  purchases  made  by  her  in 
his  name*  unless  it  is  shown  that  he 
has  expressly  forbidden  others  to  sup- 
ply her  on  his  account.  Even  then, 
he  cannot  prevent  her  from  charging 
him  with  reasonable  necessary  ex- 
penses, not  only  for  her  own  support, 
but  also  for  that  of  such  of  their 
children  as  may  be  living  with  her. 
This  obligation  ceases  if  she  has  wan- 
tonly forsaken  his  home,  or  rejected 
the  proper  provision  he  has  made  for 
her  maintenance ;  but,  if  they  part 
by  consent,  or  he  abandons  her,  and 
sends  her  away  from  his  home  with- 
out justifiable  cause,  she  will  carry 
his  credit  with  her  for  her  support. 
Even  in  case  a  divorce  is  pending,  the 
husband  must  furnish  the  wife  with 
money  sufficient  to  carry  on  her  suit. 

If  the  wife  commits  one  of  the 
lighter  crimes,  such  as  assault  and. 
battery,  theft,  or  burglary,  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband,  or  near 
enough  to  him  for  her  to  act  under 
his  influence  and  control,  she  is  pre- 
sumed to  act  under  his  coercion,  and 
will  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
her  duty  to  obey  her  husband's  com- 
mands, he  being  regarded  and  pun- 
ishable as  the  guilty  party. 

The  husband  is  likewise  liable  for 
the  torts  or  frauds  of  the  wife,  wheth- 
er committed  by  his  order  or  in  his 
company ;  in  which  case,  the  law  pre- 
sumes she  acted  by  his  order.  But 
the  presumption  in  either  case  may 
be  overcome  by  evidence  that  she  was 


the  principal  offender.  When  the 
husband  and  wife  are  jointly  liable, 
the  remedy,  if  by  imprisonment, 
must  be  sought  of  the  husband  alone, 
an  exemption  which  Blackstone  char- 
acterizes as  "one  of  the  many  great 
privileges  of  English  wives." 


FAIRMOUNT  PARK. 

IN  previous  numbers  of  OLD  AND 
NEW,  we  have  described  "  Riverside 
Park  "  at  Chicago,  and  other  similar 
undertakings  which  have  been  pro- 
moted by  the  necessities  of  our  over- 
crowded cities.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  them  all  has,  however,  not  yet  been 
alluded  to  ;  and  of  this  we  must  now 
make  some  mention. 

William  Penn  intended  Philadel- 
phia to  be  an  example  of  rus  in  urbe 
of  the  purest  kind.  Each  house  was 
to  be  surrounded  by  its  own  little  gar- 
den-plot ;  and  grass,  shrubs,  and  trees 
were  to  be  the  characteristic  decora- 
tions. But,  alas !  they  have  changed 
all  that.  The  good  proprietor  did  not 
foresee  that  his  little  town  was  to  grow 
into  a  great  city,  and  that  the  neces- 
sities of  commerce  would  compel  a 
more  economical  use  of  space. 

There  were,  in  old  times,  some  va- 
cant and  plain  spaces,  but  nothing  of 
the  rank  of  park,  save  Fairmount, 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  mag- 
nificent park  of  which  we  now  speak. 
To  this,  there  was  first  added,  grudg- 
ingly, the  narrow  piece  of  level  land 
lying  between  the  hill  and  Coates 
Street  on  the  north,  which  had  long 
been  a  weedy  common,  but  soon  be- 
came attractive  with  its  regular  paths 
and  decorous  maple-trees  and  gener- 
ous fountains,  upon  which,  and  the 
scattered  visitors,  one  might  look  from 
the  terrace  above,  as  upon  the  garden 
from  the  Kent  Tower  at  Heidelberg. 
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Then  a  great  leap  was  made  up- 
ward along  the  river,  —  here  dammed 
by  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Com- 
pany, —  first  by  a  narrow  strip,  and 
then  spreading  out,  and  engulfing  the 
old  "  Leinon  Hill "  estate,  formerly 
known  as  "Pratt's  Garden."  The 
house  here  is  now  supposed  to  have 
been  swept  and  garnished,  fitted  for  a 
haven  of  rest,  and  for  the  diffusion  of 
mild  sedatives  like  ice-cream,  and  stim- 
ulants such  as  lemonade  ;  but  it  hardly 
has  a  present  interest  equal  to  that  ex- 
cited by  the  plain  little  building  which 
has  been  erected  near  it,  which  was  the 
home  of  Ulysses  before  Richmond, 
when  he  was  fighting  it  out  upon 
that  Hue,  and  is  now  set  up  in  this 
place  of  recreation,  as  a  gentle  re- 
minder to  thankfulness  for  our  deliv- 
erance from  the  days  of  tribula- 
tion. 

For  the  next  enlargement,  it  re- 
quired an  herculean  effort  to  procure 
the  appropriation ;  and  here  stagna- 
tion ensued,  lasting  for  some  years. 

But,  meantime,  a  trouble  arose,  and 
rapidly  developed,  which  touched  every 
one  in  a  sensitive  place.  A  great 
part  of  the  population  of  the  city 
were  supplied  with  water  taken  from 
the  Schuylkill  at  the  dam.  Now,  fac- 
tories of  various  kinds  had  been 
erected  at  Falls  Village  and  elsewhere, 
whose  refuse  was  thrown  into  the 
stream,  to  its  serious  detriment  as  to 
quality;  while  startling  rumors  were 
circulated,  to  the  effect  that  any  sum- 
mer's day  the  quantity  might  be 
found  insufficient. 

What  the  popular  yearning  might 
have  sought  in  vain,  the  popular 
thirst  made  possible  ;  and  the  enthu- 
siastic advocates  of  a  park  succeeded 
in  finding  sufficient  support  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  from  the  legislature 
authority  to  extend  the  title  of  the 
city  to  the  property  along  each  bank 
of  the  river  for  a  number  of  miles, 


and  to  embrace  also  numerous  tracts 
lying  contiguous  thereto. 

The  movement  once  fairly  begun, 
inertia  carried   it   on  with    resistless 
force,  as   has   always   been   the  case 
among   the   residents   of  the  Quaker 
City.     They  are   slow   to   move,  but 
slower  to  stop.    Nearly  three  hundred 
distinct  parcels  of  ground  are  includ- 
ed   within    the    present    boundaries, 
amounting    in   area  to  almost  three 
thousand  acres  ;  while  a  vast  expanse 
of  water   is    provided    by    the    river, 
which  is  an  element  of  priceless  value 
in  the  scene.     On  the  east  side,  be- 
tween   the    Spring    Garden    Water- 
Works  and    South    Laurel  Hill,  the 
width    is  considerable,  at   one    point 
about  half  a  mile;  for  the  boundary  line 
follows  Thirty-third  Street  to  Ridge 
Avenue,  while  the  river  makes  a  curve 
to  the  west     Just  north  of  the  water- 
works there  is  a  bold  rock,  which  now 
serves  as  an  abutment  for  the  con- 
necting road  on  the  New  York  and 
Washington   line.      Above   this,  the 
ground,  mostly  bare  of  trees,  sinks  for 
a  while  toward  the  water,  showing  two 
or  three   little   shelving  rocks,  from 
which  it  was  pleasant  to  strike  out  in 
puris  nnturalibus,  in  those  good  old 
days  when  it  was  decorous  to  do  so. 
The    Reading   Railroad  runs    along 
here  at  some  fifty  or  eighty  yards  dis- 
tance, passing  through  an  old  lager- 
bier  deposit,  until  it  reaches  the  bend 
of  the  river,  where  it  crosses  to  the 
other  side.    At  this  point,  the  ground 
is  high  again  ;  and  from  here  to  Lau- 
rel Hill  there  is  much  wood,  though 
some  tracts  have  been  cleared  within 
a  few  years  past.     Just   beyond  the 
bridge,  the  fragrant*  Mayflower  used 
to  show  itself  first,  in  the  old  days ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  still  does 
so.     It  is   not  so  very   common   in 
Pennsylvania  as  to  be  known  to  all  ; 
although  there  are  several  other  local- 
ities near  the  city  where  it  grows,  as 
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at   Maylandville   in   West   Philadel- 
phia, and  notably  at  Cresheim  Creek, 
near  Germantown,  where  it  is  to  be 
found  in  great  profusion,  and  of  the 
richest   color   and    perfume.       Other 
flowers   are    to   be    found     on    these 
Schuylkill  banks,  in  immense  variety : 
the    Clintonia    Virginicd,  or   Spring 
Beauty,  with    delicate    white    calyx, 
veined   with    pink ;    the    Houstonia 
Ccerulia,  or  Quaker  Lady,  that  modest 
little  white  or  bluish  star,  which  comes 
so  early  in  the  spring,  and  lingers  so 
late  into  the  autumn  ;  which,  peeping 
here   and   there   in    March  or   early 
April,  covers  whole  hillsides  as  with 
a  robe  of  snow  in  May ;  the  Anemone 
Nemorosa,  and  the  Thalictrum  Anem- 
onoides,   with   blushing   petals;    the 
Hepatica  Triloba,  Liver  leaf,  or  Squir- 
rel Cup,  here  peeping  singly  between 
the  leaves,  and  there  gathered  in  great 
rich  clusters ;  the  Sanguinaria,  Can- 
adensis,  or   Bloodroot,    with   staring 
white  blossoms,  whicji  have  been  very 
pretty  in  the  bud,  but  have  lost  their 
beauty,  like  so  many  of  their  betters, 
by  spreading  too  much  to  catch  the 
public   eye ;  the   Dieletra,  or  Dutch- 
man's Breeches,  with  a  homely  name, 
but  with  most  graceful  sprays  of  foli- 
age; the  Erythronium  Americanum, 
or  Dog-tooth  Violet,  with  curious  mot- 
tled leaves  ;-the  red  Columbine,  hang- 
ing its   bells   over  the   edge  of  the 
roughest  rocks;  violets  innumerable,  — 
all  these,  and  a  hundred  others,  have 
made  glad  the  hearts  of  seekers  in  the 
spring-time,    to   be   followed,   month 
after  month,  by  a  succession  of  tribes, 
each  beautiful  in  its  turn.     It  is  not 
to  be  thought  that  these  can  be  driv- 
en from  their  accustomed  haunts,  un- 
der the  new  dispensation. 

Along  the  crest  of  the  hill  stood,  at 
intervals,  comfortable  houses,  once 
handsome  country-seats,  but  in  our 
time  for  the  most  part  deserted  and 
forlorn,  vacated  out  of  dread  of  ague, 


that  great  dragon  and  chimera  dire 
which  infests  our  new  country.  There 
were  "Bellville"  and  "  Ormiston ; " 
"  Edgeley,"  where  a  kind  fortune,  an- 
ticipating the  time  when  a  chronicler 
would  be  needed,  spared  this  present 
writer  from  the  sad  fate  to  which  the 
carelessness  of  an  amateur  and  inex- 
perienced nurse-maid  might  have  con- 
signed him  at  a  tender  age  ;  "  Straw- 
bury  Mansion,"  the  most  extensive  of 
all ;  and  a  number  of  others,  among 
which  one  might  well  have  been  the 
scene  of  "  Wieland,"  that  remarkable 
novel  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
who  was  a  power  in  the  land,  in  those 
days  when  it  was  a  serious  question 
who  read  an  American  book,  but 
whose  name  even,  is  not  now  known 
outside  of  a  very  limited  circle.  The 
story  is  one  in  which '  ventriloquism, 
then  but  little  understood,  played  an 
important  part ;  and  wonderful  lights, 
and  dreadful  sounds,  most  of  which 
issued  from  a  certain  building,  half 
summer-house  and  half  temple,  which 
stood  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  river, 
and  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one 
of  the  awful  catastrophes  which  gave 
point  to  the  story. 

In  front  of  South,  Central,  and 
North  Laurel  Hill,  those  sumptuous 
cities  of  the  dead,  and  of  Falls  Vil- 
lage (where,  a  few  years  ago,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  engineering  feats 
of  the  day  was  performed,  in  chan- 
ging a  plain  wooden  bridge  into  a  sub- 
stantial one  of  stone,  with  a  number 
of  arches,  twisted  to  meet  the  force 
of  the  current,  without  interrupting 
the  immense  coal  traffic  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  to  any  material  degree), 
the  park  property  comprises  simply 
a  drive,  and  the  control  of  the  water- 
front. Just  beyond  the  village,  a 
pleasant  meadow  is  embraced,  stretch- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  the  Wissahickon, 
where  the  lines  leave  the  river,  and 
follow  the  winding  course  of  the 
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creek  for  over  six  miles.  This  por- 
tion of  the  park  is  narrow,  ranging 
from  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to 
about  two  thousand  feet  in  width, 
averaging  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred feet,  and  containing  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres.  But,  narrow  as 
it  is,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  park  in 
the  world  is  possessed  of  so  much  of 
the  beautiful  and  romantic  as  may 
be  found  between  the  steep  woody 
hillsides  of  the  Wissahiekon. 

Returning  to  the  southern  end,  and 
crossing  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill  by  the  wire  bridge,  there 
is  first  a  narrow  strip  running  back 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad, 
and  extending  as  far  as  the  <;  Spring 
Hill"  property,  and  the  West  Phila- 
delphia Water  Works.  Here  there  is 
a  slight  expansion,  next  embracing 
"  Solitude,"  the  country-scat  of  the 
Penns  in  proprietary  times,  with  its 
prim  little  square  house,  and  narrow, 
sloping  lawn,  bordered  by  straight 
lines  of  staid  old  trees.  Crossing  the 
New- York  Railroad  track,  the  hill  is 
climbed  to  "  Egglesfield,"  whose  old 
mansion,  like  that  of  "  Sweet-briar 
Farm,"  the  next  in  order,  and  so  many 
others,  has  had  its  lager-bier  period. 

The  "Sweet-briar"  lawn  and 
meadow  were  always  of  the  softest, 
loveliest  green.  A  few  years  ago  the 
slope  was  unbroken  to  the  tow-path, 
at  the  water's  edge ;  but  the  exigen- 
cies of  those  who  go  to  and  fro  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth  compelled 
the  building  of  the  junction  railroad, 
by  which  it  is  now  furrowed.  Just 
beyond  rises  the  "  Lansdowne " 
woods,  hiding  delightful  little  glens, 
and  succeeded  in  turn  by  a  long, 
grassy  slope  running  back  to  Judge 
Peters's  old  mansion,  "Belmont," 
which,  with  its  attendant  evergreens, 
crowns  the  hill.  From  near  this 
point,  the  line  of  the  old  inclined 
plane  runs  directly  to  a  long  covered 


bridge,  now  used  exclusively  by  the 
Reading  Railroad  Company,  but  for- 
merly crossed  by  all  the  "  Columbia  " 
trains.  All  passengers  bound  for  the 
West  were  here  drawn  up  the  hill  by 
a  stationary  engine,  twenty  years  ago. 

On  the  river  bank  a  little  farther 
north,  opposite  Peters'  Island,  stands 
a  little  cottage  guarded  by  Lombardy 
poplars,  which  maintain  their  position 
with  as  much  dignity  and  persistence 
as  the  sentinel  who  was  found  in 
Tours,  intent  upon  preserving  from 
injury  the  fresh  paint  of  a  score  of 
years  ago;  or  the  gentleman  who  was 
discovered  in  Washington  by  Gen. 
Btuler,  occupying  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  "  Superintendent  of  the  Crypt." 

From  the  Delmont  Hill,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  view  can  be  ob- 
tained that  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
within  the  grounds.  Looking  south- 
eastward, the  river  leads  directly 
away  from  the  spectator  toward  the 
great  city  in  the  distance ;  while 
the  eye  may  range  at  will  over 
meadow  and  wood  on  either  side. 
Through  the  patches  of  woodland 
and  over  the  fields  arc  scattered  many 
walnut,  chestnut,  and  hickory-nut 
trees ;  and  the  existence  of  these 
suggested  to  some  bright  mind,  a  year 
ago,  a  thought  which  ripened  to  gold- 
en fruit.  It  was  no  less  than  to  give 
a  grand  "  nutting  "  party,  and  to  in- 
vite all  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  to  attend  it.  For  a  wonder, 
nothing  occurred  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  this  benevolent  plan ;  and 
the  8th  of  October  saw  it  accom- 
plished with  such  success  as  to  war- 
rant its  repetition  this  year,  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  establishing  perma- 
nently a  real  American  holiday. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  October, 
the  sun  shone  as  we  all  know  the  sun 
did  shine  in  October  last.  If  any 
season  in  any  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  has  better  days  to  show,  it 
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can  only  be  that  "  land  east  of  the 
sun  and  west  of  the  moon,"  of  which 
William  Morris  sings  so  lovingly. 
The  dawn  came  none  too  soon  ;  and 
from  broad  avenues,  and  from  narrow 
alleys,  from  the  airy  chamber,  and 
from  the  little  bare  nook  under  the 
roof,  came  also  the  thronging  chil- 
dren, with  their  teachers,  their  par- 
ents, and.their  friends,  and  those  who 
knew  no  one,  but  were  swept  away 
by  the,  breath  of  the  common  joy,  and 
on  foot,  and  by  steam  and  horse-cars, 
in  barouches  and  carryalls,  sought  the 
designated  rendezvous.  Oh !  wasn't 
this  a  jolly  lark  ?  Who  that  has  ever 
felt  the  crackling  of  the  crisp,  dry 
leaves  under  his  feet,  while  the  Oc- 
tober sun  shone  fair  above  him,  needs 
to  be  told  that  the  hundred  thousand 
children,  young  and  old,  who  gath- 
ered by  the  water-side  or  in  the  woods, 
and  ran  and  shouted  and  sang  until 
they  were  tired  out,  —  who  is  there 
that  needs  to  be  told  that  these  had 
"  a  good  time  "  ? 

While  the  view  from  Belmont  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful,  it  is  not 
so  extensive  as  that  from  "  George's 
Hill,"  still  farther  back  from  the 
river.  The  park  here  attains  its 
greatest  breadth,  being  nearly  two 
miles  from  east  to  west ;  and  here  is 
the  greatest  elevation  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill  portion,  two  hundred  and  ten 
feet.  Near  by,  a  new  reservoir  has 
been  constructed,  to  supply  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  city.  This 
part  of  the  park  was  conveyed  to  the 
city,  as  a  free  gift,  by  an  old  gentle- 
man and  his  sister  (Jesse  and  Re- 
becca George),  who  had  resided  upon 
it  since  their  childhood;  at  which 
time,  as  Mr.  George  stated  when  the 
flag  was  flung  to  the  breeze  from  the 
summit,  there  were  few  houses  in  the 
city  west  of  Independence  Hall. 
These  public-spirited  donors  reserved 
only  an  annuity  Ibr  their  own  sup- 


port ;  and,  two  months  later,  the  sister 
resigned  her  share,  on  a  summons  from 
the  other  side. 

On  such  an  extent  of  territor}*-,  the 
progress  of  improvement  is  necessarily 
slow ;  and  many  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  whole  plan  takes  permanent 
shape.  The  greatest  amount  of  labor 
has  been  spent  upon  the  east  side, 
below  the  Girard-avenue  bridge, 
where  the  enterprise  now  approaches 
completion,  embracing  as  one  of  its 
important  features  the  allotment  of 
space  for  tasteful  houses  to  shelter  the 
boats  belonging  to  the  several  clubs, 
whose  amicable  contests  do  much  to 
give  animation  to  the  river.  On  the 
west,  the  design  is  gradually  being 
developed ;  and,  naturally,  most  of  the 
work  is  subordinated  to  the  approaches 
to  George's  Hill. 

Beyond  Belmont,  the  ground  falls 
off  toward  the  north  ;  and,  though  in- 
cluding amongst  others  an  estate  with 
the  ambitious  title  "Chamouni,"  it 
shows  much  less  variety  than  other 
districts.  Opposite  Falls  Village  (fa- 
mous for  two  delicacies,  "  catfish  and 
coffee  "),  it  dwindles  again  to  a  nar- 
row strip,  and  continues  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  bank,  up  along  the  river, 
which  is  here  running  nearly  east,  to 
a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Wissahickon.  Near  this  place,  a 
bridge  will  be  thrown  across  ;  and  a 
drive  is  to  be  laid  out  from  the  west- 
ern end  to  connect  with  that  on 
George's  Hill,  passing  through  a 
gorge  called  "  Robert's  Hollow,"  down 
which  dashes  a,  veritable  torrent. 

Thus  have  we  completed  a  rough 
survey  of  the  great  park  of  the  future. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  in  words  an 
idea  of  its  beauty ;  and  still  more  im- 
possible is  it  to  give  to  a  stranger 
the  feeling  of  one  who  strayed  over 
it  familiarly  in  childhood,  and  whose 
associations  therewith  are  so  many 
;  and  so  tender. 
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*•  For  out  of  the  old  fielde*.  M  men  aalthc, 
Cometh  al  thin  new  corne  fro  yere  to  yen; 
And  oat  nf  old  booke*.  in  good  fait  he, 
Cometh  al  thl*  new  science  that  men  lere." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years ! 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  till  what?  What  are  you  looking 
forward  to,  which  shall  happen  in  the  year  2121?" 

Who  is  there  who  pretends  to  answer  that  question,  even  by  a 
guess  ?  Nobody,  who  has  been  looking  back  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  to  the  end  of  1620,  and  the  l>eginning  of  1021. 

It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  King  James  the  Fool  enter- 
tained, at  the  Christmas  holidays  at  court,  an  embassy  from  the  King 
of  France.  It  was  the  Marquis  of  Cadenet,  who  was  sent  over  on 
that  hopeful  business  which  ended  in  the  marriage  of  Baby  Charles 
to  the  Princess  Henrietta.  The  king  gave  an  entertainment  at  White- 
hall, in  which  there  was  a  masque  ;  and,  of  the  masque,  the  principal 
ition  to  be  remembered  by  posterity  is,  that  a  "Puritan  was 
flouted  and  abused.*'  That  was  the  best  entertainment  the  Protes- 
tant king  could  offer  to  the  Catholic  embassy. 

But,  somehow,  although  James  the  First  was  our  liege  lord  and 
dread  sovereign  just  then,  so  far  as  in  any  sense  we  were  living  in  our 
ancestors,  —  either  sinning,  dear  Andover,  or  rejoicing,  dear  Somer- 
ville,  —  although  James  First  was  our  liege  lord  just  then,  the  Christ- 
mas entertainment  provided  on  this  side  of  the  water,  —  when  William 
Bradford  and  Miles  Standish  dug  post-holes,  and  Edward  Winslow 
sawed  out  cross-ties,  and  John  Carver  directed  the  labors,  —  has  made 
an  impression  on  history  more  noteworthy  than  the  Whitehall  masque. 
"  Munday,  the  25.  day,  we  went  on  shore,  some  to  fell  tymber,  some 
to  saw,  some  to  rive,  and  some  to  carry  ;  so  no  man  rested  all  that 
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day."  There  is  the  contemporary  history.  Observe  the  grim  "  no 
man  rested  all  that  day."  They  were  not  going  to  rest  on  a  popish  holi- 
day. "  But  towards  night,  some,  as  they  Avere  at  worke,  heard  a  noyse 
of  some  Indians,  which  caused  us  all  to  go  to  our  Muskets ;  but  we 
heard  no  further,  so  we  came  aboord  againe,  and  left  some  twentie  to 
keep  the  court  of  gard.  That  night  we  had  a  sore  storme  of  winde 
and  rayne." 

Those  are  the  Christmas  festivities  of  the  people  on  shore.  Ima- 
gine yourself,  dear  reader,  keeping  a  "  court  of  gard,"  whatever  that 
may  be,  in  a  sore  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  for  your  Christmas.  And 
will  you  note  what  your  Christmas  fare  is,  on  this  first  night  of  yours 
in  America  ?  "  Munday,  the  25.,  being  Christmas  day,  we  began  to 
drinke  water  aboord ;  but  at  night  the  master  caused  us  to  have  some 
Beere :  and  so  on  boord  we  had  diverse  times,  now  and  then,  some 
Beere,  but  on  shore  none  at  all."  None  at  all  on  shore,  —  if  King 
Gambrinus  will  observe ;  we  kept  our  grim  Christmas,  and  we  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  empire,  with  a  baptism  of  very  cold  water. 

These  plucky  fellows  tried  to  reduce  Christmas  to  a  working  day. 
So,  fortunately,  the  foundations  of  our  Empire  were  laid  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  have  all  Christmas  benedictions.  So  much  better  did  they 
build  than  they  knew.  Christmas  has  been  too  much  for  them ;  be- 
cause, under  all  the  icy  sternness,  there  was  the  faith  and  hope  and 
love  which  give  Christmas  all  its  merriment.  Their  children  keep 
Christmas  with  lighted  trees  and  saints  and  stockings  ;  with  singing 
of  carols,  not  to  say  of  masses ;  with  high  festival  at  church  and  at 
home.  And,  of  all  their  memories  of  pride,  that  which  they  cherish 
most  proudly  is,  that  James  Stuart  harried  their  fathers  out  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  they  were  exiled  even  from  the  land  where  they  had  been 
exiles ;  that,  on  the  shortest  and  darkest  day  of  the  year,  they  made 
their  foothold  on  a  new  world ;  and  that  their  first  Christmas  celebra- 
tion was,  that  "  no  man  rested  all  that  day."  Some  power  has  guided 
the  descendants  of  those  men,  and  the  descendants  of  their  associates ; 
so  that  the  principles  which  made  them  the  Come-outers  from  the 
Come-outers  are  now  the  principles  which  rule  an  empire. 

Such  principles  are  not  shut  up  within  the  limits  of  what  people 
now  call  a  creed,  or  church  covenant.  John  Robinson,  John  Carver, 
and  William  Bradford  knew  that  well  enough ;  and  they  will  not 
be  found  to  have  stooped  to  the  vanity  of  prescribing  the  "  articles  of 
belief,"  with  which  their  successors  should  be  satisfied.  That  the 
jubilee  exercises  at  Plymouth,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  celebration, 
should  have  been  held  in  the  Unitarian  church,  and  that  the  oration 
should  have  been  delivered  by  an  orator  whose  ecclesiastical  connec- 
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tions  are  with  the  Episcopal  church,  —  these  two  incidents  of  the 
memorial  service  are  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  true  Catholicity 
and  breadth  of  the  principle  which  took  the  Pilgrims  to  Leyden,  and 
brought  them  afterwards  to  Plymouth.  The  Unitarian  church  is  the 
same  church,  in  regular  organic  descent,  as  that  which  they  formed 
in  Leyden  after  they  had  been  driven  from  Scrooby.  It  has  had  no 
occasion  to  alter  its  foundation.  The  covenant  of  that  church  was  to 
walk  in  all  the  ways  of  Christ,  "  made  known,  or  to  be  made  known 
unto  them,  according  to  their  best  endeavors,  whatever  it  cost  them." 
Can  any  "  Union  for  Christian  work  "  make  a  better  platform  to-day? 
No.  These  people,  perhaps,  thought  themselves  mere  religious 
sectaries.  Undoubtedly  the  lookers-on  thought  so,  —  people  as  wise 
as  Bacon,  and  people  as  foolish  as  King  James.  But  they  had  got 
hold  of  the  principle  of  freedom,  —  law  in  liberty,  and  liberty  in  law  ; 
and  that  took  them  vastly  further  than  the  regulation  of  methods  of 
worship.  It  has  done  for  them  and  for  theirs,  and  for  the  world  to 
which  they  and  theirs  belong,  vastly  more  than  the  adjustment  of  its 
creeds.  It  is  the  principle  which  makes  a  squatter  settlement  in 
Colorado  different  from  a  government  colony  in  Algerw.  It  makes 
the  difference  between  a  town-meeting  in  Coos  County,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  a  French  city  by  an  imperial  or  a  Gambettaical  prefect.  It 
makes  the  difference  between  an  independent  blacksmith,  hammering 
shoes  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  slave  of  a  trade-union,  doing  as  it  bids 
in  Sheffield.  The  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  built  in  such  freedom 
was  laid  on  Christmas  Day  of  1620. 


Who  has  sung  of  that  "  Law  in  Liberty  "  more  nobly  than  he  whom 
we  deplore  as  the  new  year  comes  in,  in  whose  death  we  have  just 
now  lost  the  hope  which  we  always  cherished,  that  the  true  prophet 
song  would  surely  sound  again  whenever  the  occasion  came  ? 

Just  on  the  eve  of  Bull  Run,  just  when  the  whole  land  was  girding 
itself  for  the  great  crusade  of  all,  in  that  poem  at  Cambridge  which 
spoke  every  passion  of  the  hour  so  well,  Mr.  CUTLER  thus  rang  out 
the  harmonies  of  LIBERTY  AND  LAW  :  — 

••  O  Law  !  thou  voice  of  Liberty.  God's  smile  is  on  thy  brow  ; 
O  Liberty  !  the  soul  of  Law,  God's  very  self  art  thou  ; 
One  the  lair  river's  sparkling  wave,  that  decks  the  bank  with  green, 
And  one  the  ridge  of  grassy  bank  that  lii-ms  those  waters  in. 
Two  flowers,  alike  and  yet  unlike,  on  the  same  stem  that  blow; 
Two  friends  who  cannot  live  apart,  yet  seem  each  other's  foe. 
O  daughter  of  the  bleeding  past !     O  hope  the  prophets  saw  1 
God  give  us  Law  in  Liberty,  and  Liberty  hi  Law." 
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CHAPTEK    XV. 
THE   FOLLINGSBEES   ARRIVE. 

NEXT  week  the  Follingsbees 
alighted,  so  to  speak,  from  a  cloud 
of  glory.  They  came  in  their  own 
carriage,  and  with  their  own  horses, 
all  in  silk  and  silver,  purple  and  fine 
linen,  "  with  rings  on  their  fingers, 
and  bells  on  their  toes,"  as  the  old 
song  has  it.  We  pause  to  caution 
our  readers  that  this  last  clause  is  to 
be  interpreted  metaphorically. 

Springdale  stood  astonished.  The 
quiet,  respectable  old  town  had  not 
seen  any  thing  like  it  for  many  a  long 
day ;  the  ostlers  at  the  hotel  talked 
of  it ;  the  boys  followed  the  carriage, 
and  hung  on  the  slats  of  the  fence  to 
see  the  party  alight,  and  said  to  one 
another  in  their  artless  vocabulary, 
"  Golly !  a'n't  it  bully  ?  " 

There  was  Mr.  Dick  Follingsbee, 
with  a  pair  of  waxed,  tow-colored 
mustaches  like  the  French  emperor's, 
and  ever  so  much  longer.  He  was  a 
little,  thin,  light-colored  man,  with  a 
yellow  complexion  and  sandy  hair, 
who,  with  the  appendages  aforesaid, 
looked  like  some  kind  of  large  insect, 
with  very  long  antennae..  There  was 
Mrs.  Follingsbee,  —  a  tall,  handsome, 
dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  dashing  wo- 
man, French  dressed  from  the  tip  of 
her  lace  parasol  to  the  toe  of  her 
boot.  There  was  Mademoiselle  The- 
rese,  the  French  maid,  an  inexpressi- 
bly fine  lady;  and  there  w&s  la  petite 
Marie,  Mrs.  Follingsbee's  three-year- 
old  hopeful,  a  lean,  bright-eyed  little 
thing,  with  a  great  scarlet  bow  on 
her  back  that  made  her  look  like  a 
walking  butterfly.  On  the  whole,  the 


tableau  of  arrival  was  so  impressive, 
that  Bridget  and  Annie,  Rosa  and 
all  the  kitchen  cabinet,  were  in  a 
breathless  state  of  excitement. 

"  How  do  I  find  you,  ma  chere  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Follingsbee,  folding  Lillie 
rapturously  to  her  breast.  "I've 
been  just  dying  to  see  you !  How 
lovely  every  thing  looks!  Oh,  del! 
how  like  dear  Paris  ! "  she  said,  as 
she  was  conducted  into  the  parlor,  and 
sunk  upon  the  sofa. 

"  Pretty  well  done,  too,  for  America ! " 
said  Mr.  Follingsbee,  gazing  round, 
and  settling  his  collar.  Mr.  Follings- 
bee was  one  of  the  class  of  returned 
travellers  who  always  speak  conde- 
scendingly of  any  thing  American; 
as,  "  so-so,"  or  "  tolerable,"  or  "  pretty 
fair,"  —  a  considerateness  which  goes 
a  long  way  towards  keeping  up  the 
spirits  of  the  country. 

"  I  say,  Dick,"  said  his  lady,  "  have 
you  seen  to  the  bags  and  wraps  ?  " 

"  All  right,  madam." 

"  And  my  basket  of  medicines  and 
the  books?" 

"0.  K.,"  replied  Dick  senten- 
tiously. 

"  Oh !  how  often  must  I  tell  you 
not  to  use  those  odious  slang  terms  ?  " 
said  his  wife  reprovingly. 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  John  Seymour  knows 
me  of-  old,"  said  Mr.  Follingsbee, 
winking  facetiously  at  Lillie.  "  We've 
had  many  a  jolly  lark  together; 
haven't  we,  Lillie  ?  " 

"Certainly  we  have,"  said  Lillie 
affably.  "But  come,  darling,"  she 
added  to  Mrs.  Follingsbee,  "don't 
you  want  to  be  shown  your  room  ?  " 

"  Go  it,  then,  my  dearie ;  and  I'll 
toddle  up  with  the  fol-de-rols  and 
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what-you-may-calls,"  said  the  incor- 
rigible Dick.  u  There,  wife,  Mrs. 
John  Seymour  shall  go  first,  so  that 
you  sha'n't  be  jealous  of  her  and  me. 
You  know  we  came  pretty  near  being 
in  interesting  relations  ourselves  at 
one  time ;  didn't  we,  now  ? ?)  he  said 
with  another  wink. 

It  is  said  that  a  thorough-paced 
naturalist  can  reconstruct  a  whole 
animal  from  one  specimen  bone.  In 
like  manner,  we  imagine  that,  from 
these  few  words  of  dialogue,  our  ex- 
pert readers  can  reconstruct  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Follingttbee ;  he,  vulgar,  shal- 
low, sharp,  keen  at  a  bargain,  and 
utterly  without  scruples,  with  a  sort 
of  hilarious,  animal  good  nature  that 
was  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition. 
He  was,  as  Richard  Baxter  said  of  a 
better  man,  "  always  in  that  state  of 
hilarity  that  another  would  be  in  when 
he  hath  taken  a  cup  too  much." 

Dick  Follingsbee  began  life  as  a 
peddler.  He  was  now  reputed  to  be 
master  of  untold  wealth,  kept  a  yacht 
and  race-horses,  ran  his  own  theatre, 
and  patronized  the  whole  world  and 
creation  in  general  with  a  jocular 
freedom.  Mrs.  Follingsbee  had  been 
a  country  girl,  with  small  early  ad- 
vantages, but  considerable  ambition. 
She  had  married  Dick  Follingsbee, 
and  helped  him  up  in  the  world,  as  a 
clever,  ambitious  woman  may.  The 
few  last  years  she  had  been  spending  in 
Paris,  improving  her  mind  and  man- 
ners in  reading  Dumas'  and  Madame 
George  Sand's  novels,  and  availing 
herself  of  such  outskirt  advantages 
of  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  as  in- 
dustrious, pains-taking  Americans, 
not  embarrassed  by  self-respect,  may 
command. 

Mrs.  Follingsbee,  like  many  anoth- 
er of  our  republicans  who  besieged 
the  purlieus  of  the  late  empire,  felt 
that  a  residence  near  the  court,  at  a 


time  when  every  thing  good  and  de- 
cent in  France  was  hiding  in  obscure 
corners,  and  even*  thing  parvenu  was 
wide  awake  and  active,  entitled  her 
to  speak  as  one  having  authority  con- 
cerning French  character,  French 
manners  and  customs.  This  lady  as- 
sumed the  sentimental  literary  role.. 
She  was  always  cultivating  herself  in 
her  own  way  ;  that  i$  to  say,  she  was 
assiduous  in  what  she  called  keeping 
up  her  French. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  her 
class  of  thinkers,  French  is  the  key 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and,  of 
course,  it  is  worth  one's  while  to  sell 
all  that  one  has  to  be  possessed  of  it. 
Mrs.  Follingsbee  had  not  been  in  the 
least  backward  to  do  this ;  but,  as  to 
getting  the  golden  key,  she  had  not 
succeeded.  She  had  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  disreputable 
people :  she  had  read  French  novels 
and  French  plays  such  as  no  well- 
bred  French  woman  would  suffer  in 
ber  family;  she  had  lost  such  inno- 
cence and  purity  of  mind  as  she  had 
to  lose,  and,  after  all,  had  not  got  the 
French  language. 

However,  there  are  losses  that  do 
not  trouble  the  subject  of  them,  be- 
cause they  bring  insensibility.  Just 
as  Mrs.  Follingsbee's  ear  was  not 
delicate  enough  to  perceive  that  her 
rapid  and  confident  French  was  not 
Parisian,  so  also  her  conscience  and 
moral  sense  were  not  delicate  enough 
to  know  that  she  had  spent  her  labor 
for  "that  which  was  not  bread." 
She  had  only  succeeded  in  acquiring 
such  an  air,  that,  on  a  careless  sur- 
vey, she  might  have  been  taken  for 
one  of  the  demi-monde  of  Paris; 
while  secretly  she  imagined  herself 
the  fascinating  heroine  of  a  French 
romance. 

The  friendship  between  Mrs.  Fol- 
lingsbee and  Lillie  was  of  the  most 
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impassioned  nature ;  though,  as  both 
of  them  were  women  of  a  good  solid 
perception  in  regard  to  their  own  ma- 
terial interests,  there  were  excellent 
reasons  on  both  sides  for  this  enthusi- 
asm. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  Follingsbees,  there 
were  circles  to  which  Mrs.  Follings- 
bee  found  it  difficult  to  be  admitted. 
With  the  usual  human  perversity, 
these,  of  course,  became  exactly  the 
ones,  and  the  only  ones,  she  particu- 
larly cared  for.  Her  ambition  was 
to  pass  beyond  the  ranks  of  the 
"  shoddy "  aristocracy  to  those  of 
the  old  established  families.  Now,  the 
Seymours,  the  Fergusons,  and  the 
Wilcoxes  were  families  of  this  sort; 
and  none  of  them  had  ever  cared  to 
conceal  the  fact,  that  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  know  the  Follingsbees.  The 
marriage  of  Lillie  into  the  Seymour 
family  was  the  opening  of  a  door; 
and  Mrs.  Follingsbee  had  been  at 
Lillie's  feet  during  her  Newport  cam- 
paign. On  the  other  hand,  Lillie, 
having  taken  the  sense  of  the  situa- 
tion at  Springdale,  had  cast  her 
thoughts  forward  like  a  discreet  young 
woman,  and  perceived  in  advance  of 
her  a  very  dull  domestic  winter,  en- 
livened only  by  reading-circles  and 
such  slow  tea-parties  as  unsophisti- 
cated Springdale  found  agreeable. 
The  idea  of  a  long  visit  to  the  New 
York  alhambra  of  the  Follingsbees  in 
the  winter,  with  balls,  parties,  un- 
limited opera-boxes,  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  disregarded ;  and  so,  when  Mrs. 
Follingsbee  "  ma  chered  "  Lillie,  Lil- 
lie "  my  deared  "  Mrs.  Follingsbee  : 
and  the  pair  are  to  be  seen  at  this 
blessed  moment  sitting  with  their 
arms  tenderly  round  each  other's 
waists  on  a  causeuse  in  Mrs.  Follings- 
bee's  dressing-room. 

"  You  don't  know,  mignonne"  said 


Mrs.  Follingsbee,  "  how  perfectly 
ravissante  these  apartments  are  !  I'm 
so  glad  poor  Charlie  did  them  so  well 
for  you.  I  laid  my  commands  on 
him,  poor  fellow  ! " 

"Pray,  how  does  your  aifair  with 
him  get  on  ?  "  said  Lillie. 

"  O  dearest !  you've  no  concep- 
tion what  a  trial  it  is  to  me  to  keep 
him  in  the  bounds  of  reason.  He 
has  such  struggles  of  mind  about 
that  stupid  wife  of  his.  Think  of  it, 
my  dear,  a  man  like  Charlie  Ferro- 
la,  all  poetry,  romance,  ideality,  tied 
to  a  woman  who  thinks  of  nothing 
but  her  children's  teeth  and  bowels, 
and  turns  the  whole  house  into  a 
nursery  !  Oh  !  I've  no  patience  with 
such  people." 

"  Well,  poor  fellow !  it's  a  pity  he 
ever  got  married,"  said  Lillie. 

"  Well,  it  would  be  all  well  enough 
if  this  sort  of  woman  ever  would  be 
reasonable ;  but  they  won't.  They 
don't  in  the  least  comprehend  the 
necessities  of  genius.  They  want  to 
yoke  Pegasus  to  a  cart,  you  see. 
Now,  I  understand  Charlie  perfectly. 
I  could  give  him  that  which  he  needs. 
I  appreciate  him.  I  make  a  bower 
of  peace  and  enjoyment  for  him, 
where  his  artistic  nature  finds  the  re- 
pose it  craves." 

"And  she  pitches  into  him  about 
you,"  said  Lillie,  not  slow  to  perceive 
the  true  literal  rendering  of  all  this. 

"  Of  course,  ma  chere,  —  tears  him, 
rends  him,  lacerates  his  soul :  some- 
times he  comes  to  .me  in  the  most 
dreadful  states.  Eeally,  dear,  I  have 
apprehended  something  quite  awful ! 
I  shouldn't  in  the  least  be  surprised  if 
he  should  blow  his  brains  out ! " 

And  Mrs.  Follingsbee  sighed  deep- 
ly, gave  a  glance  at  herself  in  an  op- 
posite mirror,  and  smoothed  down  a 
bow  pensively,  as  the  prima  donna  at 
the  grand  opera  generally  does  when 
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her  lover  is  getting  ready  to  stab  him- 
self. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  think  he's  going  to 
kill  himself,"  said  Mrs.  Lillie,  who,  it 
must  be  understood,  was  secretly  some- 
what sceptical  about  the  power  of  her 
friend's  charms,  and  looked  on  this 
little  French  romance  with  the  eye  of 
an  outsider:  "  never  you  believe  that, 
dearest.  These  men  make  dreadful 
tearings,  and  shocking  eyes  and 
mouths ;  but  they  take  pretty  good 
care  to  keep  in  the  world,  after  all. 
You  see  if  a  man's  dead,  there's  an 
end  of  all  things;  and  I  fancy  they 
think  of  that  before  they  quite  come 
to  any  thing  decisive." 

"  C/iere  itourdie, "  said  Mrs. 
Follingsbee,  regarding  Lillie  with  a 
pensive  smile :  "  you  are  just  your  old 
self,  I  see ;  you  are  now  at  the  height 
of  your  power,  —  'jeune  Madame,  un 
man  qul  vous  adore,'  ready  to  put  all 
things  under  your  feet.  How  can  you 
feel  for  a  worn,  lonely  heart  like  mine, 
that  sighs  for  congeniality  ?" 

"Bless  me,  now,"  said  Lillie  brisk- 
ly ;  "  you  don't  tell  me  that  you're  go- 
ing to  b ••»  so  silly  as  to  get  in  love  with 
Charlie  yourself?  It's  all  well 
enough  to  keep  these  fellows  on  the 
tragic  high  ropes;  but,  if  a  woman  gets 
in  love  herself,  there's  an  end  of  her 
power.  And,  darling,  just  think  of 
it :  you  wouldn't  have  married  that 
creature  if  you  could  ;  he's  poor  as  a 
rat,  and  always  will  be ;  these  des- 
perately interesting  fellows  always 
are.  Now  you  have  money  without 
end ;  and  of  course  you  have  position ; 
and  your  husband  is  a  man  you  can  get 
any  thing  in  the  world  out  of." 

*'  Oh  !  as  to  that,  I  don't  complain 
of  Dick,"  said  Mrs.  Follingsbee: 
'•  he's  coarse  and  vulgar,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  never  stands  in  my  way,  and  I 
never  stand  in  his;  and,  as  you  say, 
he's  free  about  money.  But  still, 


darling,  sometimes  it  seems  to  me 
such  a  weary  thing  to  live  without 
sympathy  of  soul !  A  marriage  with- 
out congeniality,  man  Dieu,  what  is 
it  ?  And  then  the  harsh,  cold  laws 
of  human  society  prevent  any  relief. 
They  forbid  natures  that  are  made  for 
each  other  from  being  to  each  other 
what  they  can  be." 

"  You  mean  that  people  will  talk 
about  you,"  said  Lillie.  "  Well,  I  as- 
sure you,  dearest,  they  will  talk  aw- 
fully, if  you  are  not  very  careful.  I 
say  this  to  you  frankly,  as  your  friend, 
you  know." 

"  Ah,  ma  petite  f  you  don't  need  to 
tell  me  that.  I  am  careful,"  said  Mrs. 
Follingsbee.  "  I  am  always  lecturing 
Charlie,  and  showing  him  that  we 
must  keep  up  lest  convenances  ;  but  is 
it  not  hard  on  us  poor  women  to  lead 
always  this  repressed,  secretive  life  ?  " 

"  What  made  you  marry  Mr.  Fol- 
lingsbee?"  said  Lillie,  with  apparent 
artlessness. 

"Darling,  I  was  but  a  child.  I 
was  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  my 
own  nature,  of  my  capabilities.  As 
Charlie  said  to  me  the  other  day,  we 
never  learn  what  we  are  till  some 
congenial  soul  unlocks  the  secret  door 
of  our  hearts.  The  fact  is,  dearest, 
that  American  society,  with  its  strait- 
laced,  puritanical  notions,  bears  terri- 
bly hard  on  woman's  heart.  Poor 
Charlie  !  he  is  no  less  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  society." 

"  Oh,  nonsense ! "  said  Lillie.  "You 
take  it  too  much  to  heart.  You 
mustn't  mind  all  these  men  say. 
They  are  always  being  desperate  ancf 
tragic.  Charlie  has  talked  just  so  to 
me,  time  and  time  again.  I  under- 
stand it  all.  He  talked  exactly  so  to 
me  when  he  came  to  Newport  last 
summer.  You  must  take  matters 
easy,  my  dear  —  you,  with  your 
beauty,  and  your  style,  and  your 
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money.  Why,  you  can  lead  all  New 
York  captive!  Forty  fellows  like 
Charlie  are  not  worth  spoiling  one's 
dinner  for.  Come,  cheer  up;  posi- 
tively I  shan't  let  you  be  blue,  ma 
reine.  Let  me  ring  for  your  maid  to 
dress  you  for  dinner.  Au  revoir" 

The  fact  was,  that  Mrs.  Lillie,  hav- 
ing formerly  set  down  this  lovely 
Charlie  on  the  list  of  her  own  adorers, 
had  small  sympathy  with  the  senti- 
mental romance  of  her  friend. 

"What  a  fool  she  makes  of  herself ! " 
she  thought,  as  she  contemplated  her 
own  sylph-like  figure  and  wonderful 
freshness  of  complexion  in  the  glass. 
"  Don't  I  know  Charlie  Ferrola  ?  He 
wants  her  to  get  him  into  fashion- 
able life,  and  knows  the  way  to  do 
it." 

"To  think  of  that  stout,  middle- 
aged  party  imagining  that  Charlie 
Ferrola's  going  to  die  for  her  charms  ! 
it's  too  funny !  How  stout  the  dear  old 
thing  does  get,  to  be  sure  ! " 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  our 
dear  Lillie  did  not  want  for  perspi- 
cacity. There  is  nothing  so  absolutely 
clear-sighted,  in  certain  directions,  as 
selfishness.  Entire  want  of  sympathy 
with  others  clears  up  one's  vision  as- 
tonishingly, and  enables  us  to  see  all 
the  weak  points  and  ridiculous  places 
of  our  neighbors  in  the  most  accurate 
manner  possible. 

As  to  Mr.  Charlie  Ferrola,  our  Lil- 
lie was  certainly  in  the  right  in  respect 
to  him.  He  was  one  of  those  blos- 
soms of  male  humanity  that  seem  as 
expressly  designed  by  nature  for  the  or- 
namentation of  ladies  boudoirs,  as  an 
Italian  greyhound :  he  had  precisely 
the  same  graceful,  shivery  adaptation 
to  live  by  petting  and  caresses.  His 
tastes  were  all  so  exquisite  that  it  was 
the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world 
to  keep  him  out  of  misery  a  moment. 
He  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  disgust 


with  something  or  other  in  our  lower 
world  from  morning  till  night. 

His  profession  was  nominally  that 
of  architecture  and  landscape  garden- 
ing; but,  in  point  of  fact,  consisted 
in  telling  certain  rich,  blase,  stupid, 
fashionable  people  how  they  could 
quickest  get  rid  of  their  money.  Pie 
ruled  despotically  in  the  Follingsbee 
halls:  he  bought  and  rejected  pic- 
tures and  jewelry ;  ordered  and  sent 
off  furniture,  with  the  air  of  an  abso- 
lute master;  amusing  himself  mean- 
while with  running  a  French  romance 
with  the  handsome  mistress  of  the 
establishment.  Asa  consequence,  he 
had  not  only  opportunities  for  much 
quiet  feathering  of  his  own  nest,  but 
the  eclat  of  always  having  the  use  of 
the  Follingsbees'  carriages,  horses, 
and  opera-boxes,  and  being  the  ac- 
knowledged and  supreme  head  of 
fashionable  dictation.  Ladies  some- 
times pull  caps  for  such  charming  in- 
dividuals, as  we  have  seen  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Follingsbee  and  Lillie. 

For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Mrs.  Follingsbee,  though  she  had  as- 
sumed the  gushing  style  with  her 
young  friend,  wanted  spirit  or  percep- 
tions on  her  part.  Her  darling  Lillie 
had  left  a  nettle  in  her  bosom  which 
rankled  there. 

"The  vanity  of  these  thin,  light, 
watery  blonds !  "  she  said  to  herself,  as 
she  looked  into  her  own  great  dark 
eyes  in  the  mirror,  —  "  thinking  Char- 
lie Ferrola  cares  for  her!  I  know 
just  what  he  thinks  of  her,  thank 
heaven !  Poor  thing !  Don't  you 
think  Mrs.  John  Seymour  lias  gone 
off  astonishingly  since  her  marriage  ?  " 
she  said  to  There  se. 

" Mon  DieUj  madame,  (foui"  said 
the  obedient  tire-woman,  scraping  the 
very  back  of  her  throat  in  her  zeal. 
"  Madame  Seymour  has  the  real 
American  maigreur.  These  thin  wo* 
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men,  madame,  they  have  no  substance; 
there  is  noting  to  them.  For  young 
girl,  they  are  charming;  but,  as  wo- 
man, they  are  just  noting  at  all. 
Now,  you  will  see,  madame,  what  I  tell 
you.  In  a  year  or  two,  people  shall 
ask, f  Was  she  ever  handsome  ?  J  But 
you,  madame,  you  come  to  your  prime 
like  great  rose  !  Oh,  dere  is  no  com- 
parison of  you  to  Mrs.  John  Sey- 
mour ! " 

And  Thlruse  found  tor  words  highly 
acceptable,  after  the  manner  of  all  her 
tribe,  who  prophesy  smooth  things 
unto  their  mistresses. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  enter- 
taining of  Dick  Follingsbee  was  no 
small  strain  on  the  conjugal  endu- 
rance of  our  faithful  John ;  but  he  was 
on  duty,  and  endured  without  flinch- 
ing that  gentleman's  free  and  easy 
jokes  and  patronizing  civilities. 

"I  do  wish,  darling,  you'd  teach 
that  creature  not  to  call  you  '  Lillie '  in 
that  abominably  free  manner,"  he  said 
to  his  wife,  the  first  day,  after  dinner. 

"Mercy  on  us,  John  !  what  can  I 
do  ?  All  the  world  knows  that  Dick 
Follingsbee's  an  oddity;  and  every- 
body agrees  to  take  what  he  says  for 
what  it's  worth.  If  I  should  go  to 
putting  on  any  airs,  he'd  behave  ten 
times  worse  than  he  does:  the  only 
way  is,  to  pass  it  over  quietly,  and  not 
to  seem  to  notice  any  thing  he  says  or 
does.  My  way  is,  to  smile,  and  look 
gracious,  and  act  as  if  I  hadn't  heard 
any  thing  but  what  is  perfectly 
proper." 

"  It's  a  tremendous  infliction,  Lillie ! " 

"Poor  man!  is  it?"  said  Lillie, 
putting  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and 
stroking  his  whiskers.  M  Well,  now, 
he's  a  good  man  to  bear  it  so  well,  so 
he  is;  and  they  sha'n't  plague  him 
long.  But,  John,  you  must  confess 
Mrs.  Follingsbee  is  nice :  poor  woman  ! 
she  is  mortified  with  the  way  Dick 


will  go  on ;  but  she  can't  do  any  thing 
with  him." 

"  Yes,  I  can  get  on  with  her,"  said 
John.  In  fact,  John  was  one  of  the 
men  so  loyal  to  women  that  his  path 
of  virtue  in  regard  to  them  always 
ran  down  hill.  Mrs.  Follingsbee  was 
handsome,  and  had  a  gift  in  language 
and  some  considerable  tact  in  adapt- 
ing herself  to  her  society ;  and,  as  she 
put  forth  all  her  powers  to  win  his 
admiration,  she  succeeded. 

Grace  had  done  her  part  to  assist 
John  in  his  hospitable  intents,  by  se- 
curing the  prompt  co-operation  of  the 
Fergusons.  The  very  first  evening 
after  their  arrival,  old  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
with  Letitia  and  Rose,  called,  not  for- 
mally but  socially,  as  had  always  been 
the  custom  of  the  two  families.  Dick 
Follingsbee  was  out,  enjoying  an  even- 
ing cigar,  —  a  circumstance  on  which 
John  secretly  congratulated  himself 
as  a  favorable  feature  in  the  case. 
He  felt  instinctively  a  sort  of  uneasy 
responsibility  for  his  guests:  and, 
judging  the  Fergusons  by  himself, 
felt  that  their  call  was  in  some  sort 
an  act  of  self-abnegation  on  his  ac- 
count ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  make 
it  as  easy  as  possible.  Mrs.  Follings- 
bee was  presentable,  so  he  thought ; 
but  he  dreaded  the  irrepressible  Dick, 
and  had  much  the  same  feeling  about 
him  that  one  has  on  presenting  a  pet 
spaniel  or  pointer  in  a  lady's  parlor, 
—  there  was  no  answering  for  what 
he  might  say  or  do. 

The  Fergusons  were  disposed  to 
make  themselves  most  amiable  to 
Mrs.  Follingsbee;  and,  with  this  in- 
tent, Miss  Letitia  started  the  subject 
of  her  Parisian  experiences,  as  being 
probably  one  where  she  would  feel 
herself  especially  at  home.  Mrs. 
Follingsbee  of  course  expanded  in 
rapturous  description,  arid  was  quite 
clever  and  interesting. 
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11  You  must  feel  quite  a  difference 
between  that  country  and  this,  in  re- 
gard to  facilities  of  living,"  said  Miss 
Letitia. 

"Ah,  indeed!  do  I  not?"  said 
Mrs.  Follingsbee,  casting  up  her  eyes. 
"  Life  here  in  America  is  in  a  state 
of  perfect  disorganization." 

"  We  are  a  }Toung  people  here,  mad- 
ame,"  said  John.  "  We  haven't  had 
time  to  organize  the  smaller  conve- 
niences of  life." 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  mean,"  said 
Mrs.  Follingsbee.  "Now,  you  men 
don't  feel  it  so  very  much  ;  but  it  bears 
hard  on  us  poor  women.  Life  here  in 
America  is  perfect  slavery  to  women, 
—  a  perfect  dead  grind.  You  see 
there's  no  career  at  all  for  a  mar- 
ried woman  in  this  country,  as  there 
is  in  France.  Marriage  there  opens 
a  brilliant  prospect  before  a  girl :  it 
introduces  her  to  the  world ;  it  gives 
her  wings.  In  America,  it  is  clipping 
her  wings,  chaining  her  down,  shutting 
her  up,  —  no  more  gayety,  no  more 
admiration ;  nothing  but  cradles  and 
cribs,  and  bibs  and  tuckers,  little 
narrowing,  wearing,  domestic  cares, 
hard,  vulgar  domestic  slaveries:  and 
so  our  women  lose  their  bloom  and 
health  and  freshness,  and  are  moped 
to  death." 

"I  can't  see  the  thing  in  that 
light,  Mrs.  Follingsbee,"  said  old  Mrs. 
Ferguson.  "  I  don't  understand  this 
modern  talk.  I  am  sure,  for  one,  I  can 
say  I  have  had  all  the  career  I  wanted 
ever  since  I  married.  You  know,  dear, 
when  one  begins  to  have  children, 
one's  heart  goes  into  them  :  we  find 
nothing  hard  that  we  do  for  the  dear 
little  things.  I've  heard  that  the 
Parisian  ladies  never  nurse  their  own 
babies.  From  my  very  heart,  I  pity 
them." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  madam  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Follingsbee,  "  why  insist  upon  it  that 


a  cultivated,  intelligent  woman  shall 
waste  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
years  of  her  life  in  a  mere  animal 
function,  that,  after  all,  any  healthy 
peasant  can  perform  better  than  she? 
The  French  are  a  philosophical  na- 
tion ;  and,  in  Paris,  you  see  this  thing 
is  all  systematic  :  it's  altogether  better 
for  the  child.  It's  taken  to  the  country, 
and  put  to  nurse  with  a  good  strong 
woman,  who  makes  that  her  only  busi- 
ness. She  just  lives  to  be  a  good  an- 
imal, you  see,  and  so  is  a  better  one 
than  a  more  intellectual  being  can  be  ; 
thus  she  gives  the  child  a  strong  con- 
stitution, which  is  the  main  thing." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Letitia,  "  I  was 
told,  when  in  Paris,  that  this  system 
is  universal.  The  dressmaker,  who 
works  at  so  much  a  day,  sends  her 
child  out  to  nurse  as  certainly  as  the 
woman  of  rank  and  fashion.  There 
are  no  babies,  as  a  rule,  in  French 
households." 

"  And  you  see  how  good  this  is  for 
the  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Follingsbee. 
"  The  first  year  or  two  of  a  child's  life 
it  is  nothing  but  a  little  animal;  and 
one  person  can  do  for  it  about  as  well 
as  another :  and  all  this  time,  while 
it  is  growing  physically,  the  mother 
has  for  art,  for  self-cultivation,  for  so- 
ciety, and  for  literature.  Of  course 
she  keeps  her  eye  on  her  child,  and 
visits  it  often  enough  to  know  that  all 
goes  right  with  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Letitia;  "and 
the  same  philosophical  spirit  regulates 
the  education  of  the  child's  thought. 
An  American  gentleman,  who  wished 
to  live  in  Paris,  told  me,  that,  having 
searched  all  over  it,  he  could  not  ac- 
commodate his  family,  including  him- 
self and  wife  and  two  children,  with- 
out taking  two  of  the  suites  that  are 
usually  let  to  one  family.  The  rea- 
son, he  inferred,  was  the  perfection 
of  the  system  which  keeps  the  French 
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family  reduced  in  numbers.  The  ba- 
bies .are  out  at  nurse,  sometimes  till 
two,  and  sometimes  till  three  years 
of  age  ;  and,  at  seven  or  eight,  the  girl 
goes  into  a  pension,  und  the  boy  into  a 
college,  till  they  are  ready  to  be  taken 
out,  the  girl  to  be  married,  and  the 
boy  to  enter  a  profession  :  so  the  leis- 
ure of  parents  for  literature,  art,  and 
society  is  preserved." 

'•  It  seems  to  me  the  most  perfectly 
dreary,  dread  fuj  way  of  living  I  ever 
heard  of/'  said  Mrs.  Ferguson,  with 
unwonted  energy.  "  I  low  I  pity  peo- 
ple who  know  so  little  of  real  happi- 
ness ! " 

"  Yet  the  French  are  dotingly  fond 
of  children/1  said  Mrs.  Follingsboe. 
<;  It's  a  natural  peculiarity ;  you  can 
see  it  in  all  their  literature.  Don't 
you  remember  Victor  Hugo's  exqui- 
site description  of  a  mother's  feelings 
for  a  little  child  in  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris.  I  never  read  any  thing  more 
affecting;  it's  perfectly  subduing." 

**  They  can't  love  their  children  as 
I  did  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Ferguson ; 
"it's  impossible;  and,  if  that's  what's 
called  organizing  society,  I  hope  our 
society  in  America  never  will  be  or- 
ganized. It  can't  be  that  children 
arc  well  taken  care  of  on  that  system. 
I  always  attended  every  thing  for  my 
babies  mysctf;  because  I  felt  God  had 
put  them  into  ray  hands  perfectly 
helpless ;  and,  if  there  is  any  thing  dif- 
ficult or  disagreeable  in  the  case,  how 
can  I  expect  to  /lire  a  woman  for 
money  to  be  faithful  in  what  I  cannot 
do  for  love  ?  " 

'•  But  don't  you  think,  dear  mad- 
am, that  this  system  of  personal  de- 
votion to  children  may  be  carried  too 
far?"  said  Mrs.  Follingsbee.  "Per- 
haps in  France  they  may  go  to  an 
extreme ;  but  don't  our  American  wo- 
men, as  a  rule,  sacrifice  themselves  too 
much  to  their  families  ? '' 


"  Sacrifice  !  "  said  Mrs.  Ferguson. 
"  How  can  we  ?  Our  children  are  our 
new  life.  We  live  in  them  a  thou- 
sand times  more  than  we  could  in  our- 
selves. No,  I  think  a  mother  that 
doesn't  take  care  of  her  own  baby 
misses  the  greatest  happiness  a  wo- 
man can  know.  A  baby  isn't  a  mere 
animal ;  and  it  is  a  great  and  solemn 
thing  to  see  the  coming  of  an  immor- 
tal soul  into  it  from  day  to  day.  My 
very  happiest  hours  have  been  spent 
with  my  babies  in  my  arms." 

''There  may  be  women  constituted 
so  as  to  enjoy  it,"  said  Mrs.  Follings- 
bee ;  "  but  you  must  allow  that  there 
is  a  vast  difference  among  women." 

**  There  certainly  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  as  she  rose  with  a  frigid 
courtesy,  and  shortened  the  call. 
•'  My  dear  girls,"  said  the  old  lady  to 
her  daughters,  when  they  returned 
home,  "  I  disapprove  of  that  woman. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  pretty  little 
Mrs.  Seymour  has  so  bad  a  friend  and 
adviser.  Why,  the  woman  talks  like  a 
Fejee  Islander !  Baby  a  mere  animal, 
to  be  sure  !  it  puts  me  out  of  temper 
to  hear  such  talk.  The  woman  talks 
as  if  she  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  love  in  her  life,  and  don't 
know  what  it  means." 

"  Oh,  well,  mamma  !  "  said  Rose, 
"  you  know  we  are  old-fashioned  folks, 
and  not  up  to  modern  improvements." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Letitia,  "I 
should  think  that  that  poor  little 
weird  child  of  Mrs.  Follingslwe'p,  with 
the  great  red  bow  on  her  back,  had 
been  brought  up  on  this  system. 
Yesterday  afternoon  I  saw  her  in  the 
garden,  with  that  maid  of  hers,  appar- 
ently enjoying  a  free  fight.  Tlu-v 
looked  like  a  pair  of  goblins,  —  an  old 
and  a  young  one.  I  never  saw  any 
thing  like  it" 

"  What  a  pity ! "  said  Rose ;  "  for 
she's  a  smart,  bright  little  thing; 
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and   it's   cunning   to   hear  her   talk 
French." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Ferguson,  straight- 
ening her  back,  and  sitting  up  with  a 
grand  air,  "  I  am  one  of  eight  chil- 
dren that  my  mother  nursed  herself 
at  her  own  breast,  and  lived  to  a  good 
honorable  old  age  after  it.  People 
called  her  a  handsome  woman  at  six- 
ty :  she  could  ride  and  walk  and  dance 
with  the  best ;  and  nobody  kept  up  a 
keener  interest  in  reading  or  general 
literature.  Her  conversation  was 


sought  by  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  day  as  something  remarkable. 
She  was  always  with  her  children  : 
we  always  knew  we  had  her  to  run 
to  at  any  moment ;  and  we  were 
the  first  thing  with  her.  She  lived 
a  happy,  loving,  useful  life ;  and  her 
children  rose  up  and  called  her 
blessed." 

"  As  we  do  you,  clear  mamma,"  said 
Rose,  kissing  her:  "so  don't  be  ora- 
torical, darling  mammy  ;  because  we 
are  all  of  your  mind  here." 


PORTER  —  HUMPHREYS  —  HARDIK 

A    CHAPTER    FROM    THE    ROMANCE    OF   RASCALITY. 

BY   JOHN    A.    BOLLES. 


IN  the  State  prison  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  there  is  now  confined 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  rogues 
in  existence. 

Beginning  his  career  of  crime  in 
York,  Pennsylvania,  twenty  years 
ago,  while  yet  a  boy,  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  arson,  and  being  now  less  than 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  he  has 
filled  up  the  interval  with  a  series  of 
oifences,  and  has  figured  in  courts  and 
prisons  under  a  multitude  of  aliases, 
such  as  no  other  American  culprit  or 
malefactor  has  ever  equalled. 

He  appeared  in  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1867,  as  the  rebel  Major- 
General  Humphreys,  and  was  there 
guilty  of  the  forgery  and  swindling1 

1  The  way  in  which  he  obtained  the  confidence 
of  his  victim  in  Pittsfield  may  be  taken  as  a  sample 
of  his  proceedings  in  many  similar  cases. 

From  Newport,  Kentucky,  under  the  alias  of 
"  Dr.  Johnson,"  he  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Richards  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  "  a 
governess  to  go  West."  From  Albany,  under  the 
alias  of  "Major-General  Humphreys,"  he  an- 
nounced his  coming,  as  Dr.  Johnson's  agent,  to  es- 
cort the  governess.  He  forged  a  letter  in  the  name 


. 

for  which  Le  is  now  imprisoned,  under 
sentence,  for  ten  years,  in  the  Charles- 
town  penitentiary,  on  whose  books  he 
is  recorded  as  HUMPHREYS  alias 
HARDIN.  His  sentence  expires  in 
1878. 

Twice  since  his  confinement,  he  has 
successfully  pretended  to  be  insane, 
and  been  transferred  to  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester. 

Soon  after  his  first  transfer  to 
Worcester  (June,  1868),  he  was  de- 
tected and  foiled  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  hospital,  and  was 
thereupon  remanded  to  the  prison. 

A   few   months    after   his    second 

of  Rev.  Dr.  Barnes,  commending  Humphreys  as 
his  recent  honored  guest,  and  mailed  it  to  Rev. 
Mr.  R.  Soon  afterwards,  he  appeared  in  person, 
and  was  received  without  suspicion  and  hospitably 
entertained  by  Mr.  R.,  upon  whom  his  pleasant 
rnanm  rs  made  a  favorable  impression.  Mr.  R. 
lent  him  money  on  checks,  which  proved  to  be 
forgeries,  or  to  be  drawn  by  non-existing  persons, 
and  which  were  returned  as  worthless  after  he  had 
absconded.  It  was  upon  these  transactions  that  he 
was  indicted,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  prison  for  two  several  and  succes- 
sive periods  of  five  years,  early  in  1868. 
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transfer,  in  February,  1869,  to  the 
hospital,  he  succeeded  in  escaping, 
and  was  at  large  from  June  to  De- 
cember, 1869.  During  these  six 
months  of  freedom,  he  committed 
more  crimes  than  have  stained  the 
lifetime,  probably,  of  the  oldest  vil- 
lain in  our  penitentiary. 

I  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  relate 
some  of  those  criminal  exploits ;  part- 
ly with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
our  authorities  against  further  impo- 
sition from  this  accomplished  rogue ; 
partly  to  guard  the  public  against  be- 
ing victimized  in  future  by  him  and 
by  others  of  his  kind ;  and  partly  to 
inform  the  numerous  victims  of  his 
former  villanies  in  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  that  this  accomplished  rep- 
robate is,  at  last,  suffering,  and  for 
the  next  seven  years  is  likely  to  suf- 
fer, the  penalty  of  his  multiplied  mis- 
deeds.1 

On  the  morning  of  June  9,  1869, 
the  daily  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  announced,  that,  twenty-four 
hours  previously,  Edward  Humphreys, 
alias  James  H.  Hardin,  escaped  from 
the  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  from  the 


1  The  law  school  of  Harvard  College  will 
remember  his  double  imposture  as  /.  J.  Por- 
ter, in  1855  and  1S5S.  The  Charles  River  Bank 
has  not  forgotten  his  swindle  of  1858  under 
that  name.  Union  College  in  1855,  and  the 
Schenectady  Bank  in  1858,  were  his  victims,  sub 
nomine  Porter.  At  Anoherst  he  cheated .  as  Porter, 
in  18 ,6.  Williams  College  and  the  bank  at  North 
Adams  will  recollect  his  one  day's  harvest  of  fraud, 
under  the  name  of  Middle,  "  Commodore  Biddlc's 
nephew,"  in  1859.  President  Sampson  will  know 
him  as  Joseph  W.  Henry  of  Tennessee ;  President 
Walling,  as  Col.  Fitzgerald,  of  St.  Louis,  '•  inti- 
mate friend  of  Ex- Attorney  General  Bates;"  his 
Shelby  ville  victims,  as  C.  X.  Hoke ;  many  Phila- 
delphia clergymen  and  physicians,  as  "young 
Ives ; "  West  Chester,  Pa.,  has  not  forgotten  the 
adroit  rascal,  W.  II.  Wescott,  Concord,  N.H., 


Massachusetts  State  Prison  for  treat 
ment. 

Doctor  Bemis,  the  superintendent 
of  that  hospital,  thus  described  to  me 
"the  manner  of  his  escape:  " — 

"  We  were  much  crowded ;  and 
about  a  hundred  quiet,  well-disposed, 
chronic  patients  slept  on  temporary 
beds  in  the  various  corridors  of  the 
house.  One  of  these  persons,  who 
was  employed  outside  during  the  day, 
Hardin  had  made  a  tool  of,  and  had 
prevailed  upon  to  manufacture  a  key 
which  would  open  his  door,  and  let 
him  out  of  his  room  in  the  night. 
Some  slight  repairs  were  going  on  in 
the  basement  at  the  time,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  get  out  of  the  house  if 
once  out  of  his  room. 

"When  the  watchman  made  his 
round  at  one  o'clock"  (on  the  night 
of  the  7-8),  "  all  were  right ;  but,  at 
two  o'clock,  Hardin  and  his  accom- 
plice had  gone." 

When,  recaptured  at  Baltimore,  the 
following  December  (as  stated  by 
"The  Boston  Post"  of  Dec.  30, 
1869),  Hardin  pretended  that  "he  re- 
mained in  the  woods  between  Worces- 
ter and  Springfield  during  the  whole 
of  one  week  "  (that  is,  up  to  June  15), 
"  fearing  to  venture  out ;  but,  at  last, 
circumstances  compelled  him  to  do  so, 
when  he  managed  to  reach  Missouri 
without  being  discovered." 

bears  still  in  mind  the  spurious  Col.  Kelson  ;  Capt. 
Nicholson  and  his  friend  Goodloe  arc  classic 
names  in  Media,  Pa.,  as  is  the  name  of  C»l.  Par- 
ker at  Mount  Joy,  in  the  same  State;  Rev.  Mr. 
Saxton  yet  "  laments  the  raid  "  of  A.  R.  Hughes's 
Bordentown  ;  and  Mr.  Brakely  will  never  forget  the 
visit*  of  Charles  Harris »•  nor  Andalusian  Wills 
the  "wool"  of  Robert  Lnwson;  the  bankers  and 
the  "lady  superior"  of  Cape  Girardeau  cherish 
many  reminiscences  of  William  A.  Benjamin;  and 
Lima,  N.Y.,  desires  no.  further  visits  of  love  or 
lucre  from  James  H.  Shelby,  Trustee. 

But  I  weary  of  this  catalogue.  These  fourteen 
aliases  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  names  under  which 
this  man  has  tried  to  conceal  his  identity.  To 
chronicle  them  all,  with  the  names  of  his  victims 
and  their  places  of  abode,  would  be  to  issue  a  list 
as  long  as  the  muster-roll  of  a  regiment. 
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But  I  have  his  own  written,  though 
involuntary,  evidence,  and  also  the 
statement  of  his  companion  in  escape, 
to  prove  the  falsehood  of  this  pre- 
tended delay  in  the  woods. 

There  is  before  me  the  envelope  of 
a  letter  directed  in  his  familiar  hand- 
writing, postmarked  "  Hartford, 
Conn.,  June  11 ; "  and  the  letter 
which  it  contained,  written  and 
signed  by  him,  dated  at  first  June 
9,  and  the  date  then  altered  to 
June  ,11,  begging  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  to  forward 
money  to  him  uin  care  of"  an  in- 
dividual therein  named  in  Newark, 
N.J. 

The  account  of  Hardin's  escape,  as 
furnished  by  his  accomplice,  shows 
that  they  walked  from  Worcester,  by 
way  of  E-ockville,  to  Hartford,  on  the 
eighth  and  ninth  of  June,  nearly  a 
hundred  miles,  in  forty-eight  hours, 
begging  food  by  the  way ;  staid  over 
night  in  Hartford ;  walked  through 
Wethersfield  to  Middletown,  and  there 
took  the  New- York  steamboat,  with- 
out money,  on  the  tenth,  and  were 
thrust  ashore  at  Say  brook,  because 
they  could  not  pay  their  fares;  re- 
mained there  until  Saturday,  the 
twelfth,  and  then  walked  to  Guilford, 
and  spent  the  night;  proceeded  on 
the  thirteenth  to  East  Haven,  where 
Hardin  begged  and  obtained  money 
from  a  Romish  priest ;  then  went  to  New 
Haven,  and  took  passage  to  New  York 
in  the  Sunday  evening  boat,  arriving 
there  on  the  fourteenth.  In  New 
York,  Hardin  separated  from  his  ac- 
complice, giving  him  two  cents  to  pay 
his  toll  to  Jersey  City,  where  he  en- 
gaged to  rejoin  him,  and  accompany 
him  to  Newark,  in  which  place  he  said 
that  he  expected  to  find  a  letter  con- 
taining money  from  a  lawyer  at  the 
West.  But  Hardin  did  not  keep  his 
appointment  j  and  his  companion  heard 


no  more  of  him  until  his  arrest  the 
following  December. 

The  Hartford  letter,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  was  written  to  Hon.  Gerrit 
Smith,  of  Peterborough,  N.Y.,  who 
has  never  seen  this  impudent  knave, 
but  to  whom  Hardin  has  written  many 
begging  letters,  beginning  in  May, 
1864,  when  he  was  confined  in  Fort 
Warren  as  a  rebel  spy,  and  continu- 
ing, with  the  most  audacious  persist- 
ency, down  to  November,  1869.  Mr. 
Smith  has  placed  all  those  letters  in 
my  hands;  and  they  are  the  most  ex- 
traordinary specimens  of  rascal  litera- 
ture in  the  English  language.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  publish  the  whole 
series  in  connection  with  a  full  history 
of  Hardin's  criminal  career. 

No  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
dates  of  Hardin's  letters,  nor  on  their 
postmarks,  as  proofs  of  his  being  in 
any  particular  place  at  any  particular 
time ;  for,  as  indicated  by  the  Hart- 
ford letter,  he  sometimes  affixes  a  false 
date,  and  then,  by  means  of  some  con- 
federate, or  in  some  other  way,  con- 
trives to  have  them  mailed  at  one 
place  when  he  is  himself  in  another. 

But,  according  to  his  dates  and 
postmarks,  he  wrote  again  to  Mr. 
Smith  from  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  Sat- 
urday, July  3,  and  to  Dr.  Bemis  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Sunda3r,  July  4. 
This  last  letter,  however,  was  mailed 
in  Washington,  on  Friday,  July  16. 
On  Tuesday,  July  20,  he  wrote  a  third 
letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  which  was  posted 
at  Carondolet,  Mo. 

In  the  Hartford  letter,  June  9,  he 
gravely  informs  Mr.  Smith,  that,  in 
the  matter  of  his  escape,  his  course 
was  approved  by  Dr.  Bemis,  or  he 
should  not  have  been  able  to  leave ; 
that  Dr.  Bemis  was  disgusted  with 
the  Pittsfield  victim  of  Hardin's  swin- 
dle, a  Baptist  clergyman  of  the  high- 
est character,  for  refusing  to  petition 
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for  the  swindler's  pardon ;  and  that 
this  disgust  was  snared  by  "Judge 
Sewell,  for  forty  years  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts." 

Massachusetts  lawyers  will  won- 
der how  it  happens  that  they  have 
never  before  heard  of  this  venerable 
u  Judge  Sewell." 

This  letter  speaks  warmly  of  Dr. 
Bemis  as  the  writer's  "  friend."  When 
I  notified  the  doctor  of  this  flattering 
fact,  he  replied,  "  As  to  my  friendship 
for  him,  I  suppose  it  comes  in  my  way 
to  be  everybody's  friend  :  but  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  an  unmitigated  rascal ; 
and  I  have  not  changed  my  belief  in 
any  way  since  the  first  moment  I  saw 
him." 

The  Princeton  letter,  July  3,  in- 
forms Mr.  Smith,  that  not  only  Dr. 
Bemis  and  "  Judge  Sewell "  condemn 
the  clergyman  whom  this  swindler  had 
defrauded,  but  that  "  one  of  the  first 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  "  does  the 
same,  and  has  written  so  to  Hardin 
himself;  and  that  one  of  the  sentences 
of  this  sympathetic  letter  is  in  these 
words :  "  I  am  deeply  convinced  that 
Hardin  is  a  better  man  than  his  rev- 
erend prosecutor,  of  better  principles, 
and  a  much  better  heart.  In  fact, 
since  the  exploits  of  the  seducer  and 
adulterer,  Rev.  Dr.  Howed,  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Massachusetts,  the 
name  of  a  Baptist  preacher  stinks  in 
my  nostrils  like  a  salivated  skunk." 

Hardin  promises  to  get  the  writ- 
er's permission  to  se.nd  the  whole  of 
this  elegant  epistle  to  Mr.  Smith ; 
but  he  never  did :  and  probably  it  is 
now  lost  to  the  literary  world.  "  Rev. 
Dr.  Howed,"  like  "Judge  Sewell,"  is 
a  creature  of  Hardin's  invention.  As 
the  bench  never  heard  of  the  one,  so 
the  pulpit  never  heard  of  the  other. 

Hardin  concludes  this  letter  by  say- 
ing, "  I  shall  leave  to-night  for  St. 


Louis.  Direct  your  letters  to  Caron- 
dolet,  Mo.,  care  of  Rev.  Henry  Hardin, 
Rector  Church  of  Annunciation." 

This  is  another  reverend  of  Har- 
din's creation.  I  have  ascertained 
from  leading  citizens  in  Carondolet 
that  there  neither  was  nor  is  any  such 
"  Rector  "  or  person  there.  In  other 
letters,  Hardin  speaks  of  him  as  his 
own  brother;  and  says,  also,  that  in 
that  vicinity  he  shall  meet  his  be- 
loved mother  and  sister.  Now,  I  have 
obtained  record  evidence  that  Hur- 
din's  parents  (whose  name  was  Por- 
ter) are  long  since  dead,  and  that  he 
never  had  either  a  sister,  or  a  brother 
Henry.  Yet  we  shall  presently  find 
him  imposing  the  photograph  of  some 
brazen  Washington  hussy  upon  Mr. 
Smith  as  the  likeness  of  his  <;  favorite 
and  beloved  sister  Kate ;  "  and  a  little 
later  manufacturing,  or  "  evolving 
from  his  inner  (un)  consciousness," 
with  equal  facility,  a  bishop,  or  a  del- 
egate to  tho  Ecumenical  Council,  and 
in  the  following  September  transform- 
ing himself  into  a  "  Governor  of  Ar- 
kansas." 

In  his  Washington  letter  of  July 
4,  to  Dr.  Bemis,  he  expresses  his 
shame  for  "  leaving  "  him  "  the  way 
he  did,"  and  tells  that  gentleman,  as 
he  had  told  Mr.  Smith  the  day  be- 
fore, that  he  should  "  leave  this  even- 
ing for  St.  Louis."  This  letter  was 
mailed  in  Washington  on  the  sixteenth, 
a  fortnight  after  date,  and  was  receiv- 
ed by  Dr.  Bemis  on  the  seventeenth. 

Dr.  Bemis  telegraphed  and  wrote 
to  me  in  Washington  the  same  day, 
believing  that  the  going  to  St.  Louis 
was  "a  mere  blind,"  and  that  the 
scoundrel  was  still  in  or  near  Wash- 
ington. He  urged  me  to  set  the  de- 
tectives in  motion  to  search  out  and 
arrest  the  fugitive.  I  made  the  at- 
tempt, and  was  met  by  the  question, 
"  What  reward  has  the  governor  ot- 
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fered?  "  to  which  I  could  only  answer, 
"  The  hospital  offers  '  a  suitable  re- 
ward.' " — "  And  that,"  said  the  detec- 
tives, "  is  no  reward  at  all.  It  is  very 
clear  that  your  Massachusetts  author- 
ities don't  want  the  fellow  brought 
back.  If  they  did,  they  would  make 
a  definite  offer.  That  job  won't 
pay." 

And  there  was  great  good  sense  in 
this  answer. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  Hardin  wrote 
to  Mr.  Smith  from  Columbus,  Ohio; 
in  which  city,  four  months  later,  he 
committed  one  of  the  most  base  and 
detestable  frauds  ever  perpetrated  on 
a  kind  and  confiding  old  man. 

He  informs  Mr.  Smith  that  he  had 
just  reached  Columbus,  greatly  tired 
by  his  journey  from  Xew  Jersey 
(which  place  he  was  to  have  left  seven 
days  before  !  ),  but  that  he  should  push 
on  to  Carondolet  next  day,  and  be 
there  on  the  12th.  Then,  in  gushing 
terms,  he  exclaims,  "  I  have  ever  been 
taught  to  love  you  by  my  brave  and 
accomplished  father;  and  I  always 
have  done  so,  and  I  always  will  do 
so." 

The  "brave  and  accomplished 
father  "  of  this  loving  creature  was  a 
hard-headed  day-laborer,  and  Demo- 
crat, of  York,  Penn.,  long  ago  dead ; 
who,  if  he  ever  heard  of  Gerrit  Smith, 
which  is  verjT-  doubtful,  would,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
mocracy of  his  day,  have  denounced 
that  philanthropist  as  an  abolitionist 
and  firebrand  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind. 

But  Hardin's  fiery  zeal  and  anxious 
desire  to  reach  mother  and  brother  and 
sister  faded  out ;  and  not  until  the 
evening  of  July  19  did  he  reach  Ca- 
rondolet. On  the  20th,  he  wrote  from 
that  place  to  Mr.  Smith,  giving  no 
explanation  of  his  delay,  but  saying, 
"  I  arrived  here  yesterday  evening ; 


and  I  thank  God  I  am  rid  of  those 
people!"  and  adding,  "You  cannot 
have  the  most  ^definite  idea  of  the 
feelings  of  my  mother  and  sister  when 
I  got  home ;  they  thought  me  dead, 
not  having  heard  any  thing  from  me 
for  some  years.  I  thank  God  we 
are  once  more  a  united  family ! " 

Who  are  "  those  people  "  of  whom 
he  was  so  thankful  to  be  "  rid  "  ?  His 
deserted  wife  and  child  at  Monroe, 
Mich.  ?  or  the  swindled  principals 
of  the  Shelbyville  and  Bardstown, 
Ky.,  academies?  or  the  warden  of 
the  Kentucky  penitentiary,  whom 
he  parted  with  on  being  "pardoned 
out "  in  May,  1867  ?  or  the  bank  of- 
ficers of  Columbus  and  St.  Louis, 
whose  blank  checks  and  drafts  he  had 
been  industriously  collecting  for  the 
convenience  of  future  forgeries,  as  was 
shown  by  the  crowd  of  them  in  his 
pockets  when  caught  in  December  ? 

I  have  not  space  in  this  article  to 
answer  these  questions. 

If  there  were  any  relations  or 
friends  of  Hardin  near  Carondolet, 
from  whom  he  had  "  for  some  years  " 
so  concealed v his  existence  that  they 
"  thought  him  dead,"  we  may  under- 
stand why  he  had  thus  kept  them  un- 
informed of  his  situation,  if  we  re- 
member that,  from  March,  1862,  to 
December,  1863,  he  was  in  prison  in 
New  York ;  from  March,  1864,  to  Oc- 
tober, 1865,  in  Fort  Warren,  Albany 
penitentiary,  and  Fort  Delaware ; 
from  September,  1866,  to  May,  1867, 
in  Kentucky  jails  and  State  prison ; 
and  from  October,  1867,  to  June, 
1869,  in  the  jails,  penitentiary,  and 
Insane  Hospital  of  Massachusetts. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  per- 
haps even  Mr.  Smith  might  have  "the 
most  indefinite  idea  of  the  feelings"  of 
those  friends  who  now  welcomed  the 
prodigal  as  one  raised  from  the  dead. 

But  it  is  idle  waste  of  time  to  dwell 
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on  these  infamous  attempts  to  delude 
Mr.  Smith,  by  falsehoods  innumerable, 
into  believing  Hardin  to  be  of  decent 
family,  of  humane  or  tender  feelings, 
or  of  good  or  honest  purposes  or 
possibilities.  All  these  letters,  and 
many  others  written  about  this  time, 
to  other  persons  besides  Mr.  Smith, 
were  part  and  parcel  of  a  plan  to  be- 
guile first  them,  and  next  the  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,,  into  the  be- 
lief that  Hardin's  relatives,  connec- 
tions, and  friends  were  of  the  highest 
social  and  political  standing  and  in- 
fluence at  the  West,  and  that  for  their 
sake,  and  because  of  his  former  (fraud- 
ulently pretended)  good  character,  he 
ought  to  be  pardoned. 

Could  Hardin  have  kept  his  hand 
from  the  commission  of  any  crimes 
save  such  as  were  needful  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  forged  evidence  for  the 
above-specified  purpose,  such  is  his 
skill  in  forgery,  he  might  have  at 
least  shaken  the  mind  of  Governor 
Claflin  by  an  almost  irresistible  array 
of  spurious  petitions,  testimonials,  and 
vouchers.  In  his  letters  to  Mr.  Smith, 
he  boasted  of  having  procured  such 
documents  from  priests  and  prelates, 
generals  and  senators,  governors  and 
members  of  Congress,  ex-governors 
and  lieutenant-governors,  judges  and 
lawyers ;  but,  from  each  and  all  of  the 
persons  thus  named,  I  have  the  writ- 
ten declaration  that  they  never  wrote 
or  signed  any  such  papers.1 

I  will  not  here  pursue  the  devious 
windings  of  this  runaway  rascal ; 
but  leaving  his  frauds,  cheats,  seduc- 
tions, marriage  or  marriages,  and  other 
enormities  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  elsewhere,  for  future 
narration,  I  will  devote  the  remainder 

'Among  those  T  may  mention  Generate  Sherman, 
Shields,  and  Hancock ;   Bishop  Simpson ;  Senators 
Bchurz  and  Yates,  Governor  M'Clurg,  and   Ex- 
governors  Fletcher,  King,  and  Reynolds. 
10 


of  this  paper  to  the  details  of  his 
swindling  operations  at  Dunkirk  and 
Fredonia  (Western  New  York),  in 
the  latter  part  of  September,  1869, 
about  two  months  before  he  was  caught, 
and  brought  back  to  the  State  prison 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  narrative  will  be  better  under- 
stood if  I  premise  that  Hardin  was  a 
pupil  in  the  Fredonia  Academy  in 
1853  and  1854,  and  boarded  with  two 
ladies  by  the  name  of  Higgins ;  that 
he  then  passed  by  his  real  name,  Isa- 
iah J.  Porter,  of  York,  Penn. ;  claimed 
to  be  eighteen  years  old,  and  ran  off 
without  paying  his  board-bills. 

My  first  source  of  information  about 
his  exploits  of  September,  18G9,  in 
that  vicinity,  is  "  The  Fredonia  Cen- 
sor" of  Nov.  10,  1869,  —  a  Republi- 
can newspaper,  which  described  him 
as  "  a  Democratic  carpet-bagger." 

"The  Censor"  states  that  he  ap- 
peared at  the  fall  fair  of  Chatauque 
County  (Sept.  28,  29,  and  30), 
introduced  himself  at  Fredouia  as 
"  Governor  Porter,  of  Arkansas,"  and 
"favored  the  Misses  Higgins  with  a 
draft,  in  consideration  of  former  kind- 
nesses to  him  when  a  student  here ; 
which  draft  was  returned  protested, 
the  bankers  on  whom  it  was  drawn 
knowing  no  such  individual." 

"  The  Censor  "  further  says,  that, 
"  at  Dunkirk,  he  met  with  a  promi- 
nent Democrat  from  Buffalo,"  who 
took  him  to  that  city,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  Democratic  club,  and  also 
to  ex-President  Fillmore. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  however,  informs  me 
that  he  has  no  recollection  of  such  an 
introduction. 

"The  Censor "  adds,  that  "Gov- 
ernor Porter"  represented  to  "the 
friend  "  who  took  him  to  Buffalo  that 
"he  had  within  his  control  the  ap- 
pointment of  Marshal  of  Arkansas, 
with  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
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which  he  would  be  very  happy  to  con- 
fer on  him ; "  that  he  induced  this 
"  friend "  to  go  with  him  to  Toledo, 
and  meet  General  Logan  and  Carl 
Schurz,  but  abandoned  him  there 
without  the  promised  meeting,  "leav- 
ing him  solus,  with  expensive  hotel 
bills  to  pay,  and  minus  his  office." 

This  editorial  narrative  thus  con- 
cludes :  "  We  advise  our  Democratic 
friends  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
Democratic  carpet-baggers." 

In  "  The  Dunkirk  and  Fredonia 
Advertiser  and  Union"  of  the  19th 
(a  Democratic  journal)  appeared  an 
answer  to  this  Republican  editorial, 
containing  further  facts. 

"  The  Union  "  said,  that  «  Porter, 
if  he  has  any  politics,  is  a  radical  Re- 
publican ; "  that  "  he  came  up  to 
Fredonia,  and  reported  to  the  senior 
editor  of  '  The  Censor,'  and  was  by 
him  introduced  to  citizens  and  friends 
at  the  fair  as  ( Governor  Porter  of 
Arkansas ; ' "  that  the  "  friend  "  who 
went  with  him  to  Toledo  was  a  Re- 
publican; that,  after  being  thus  intro- 
duced at  the  fair,  "the  governor," 
with  various  Republicans,  received  a 
champagne  supper  at  the  Taylor 
House,  at  an  expense  to  "  the  friend  " 
of  some  hundred  dollars;  that,  before 
leaving  Fredonia,  "  the  governor " 
passed  "  an  agreeable  hour  as  a  guest 
of  one  of  our  most  respected  clergy- 
men ; "  met  on  the  sidewalk  the 
Misses  Higgins,  his  former  landladies 
and  nurses  when  very  sick  ; *  seemed 
to  be  moved  to  tears  by  this  encoun- 
ter; expressed  infinite  gratitude  for 
their  old  kindness,  and,  as  a  token  of 
grateful  recollection,  presented  them 
with  the  forged  check  mentioned  by 
"  The  Censor ;  "  that,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, he  went  to  Dunkirk  with  his 
"  friend,"  who  introduced  him  as 


1  This  sickness  was  an  invention  of 
ernor." 


the  gov- 


"  Governor  Porter,  of  Arkansas,"  to 
Henry  J.  Miner,  Esq.,  banker,  and 
senior  member  of  the  banking-house 
of  H.  J.  Miner  &  Co.,  on  whom  he 
passed  a  forged  check  for  five  hundred 
dollars ;  and  that  "  the  governor " 
deserted  his  Republican  "  friend  "  at 
Toledo,  as  related  by  "  The  Censor," 
leaving  him  to  pay  all  bills,  "  includ- 
ing one  for  a  thirteen-dollar  vest." 

But  it  is  not  on  the  authority  of 
partisan  newspapers  alone  that  Har- 
din's  history  is  related. 

Mr.  Miner  himself  gave  me  an  ac- 
count of  "  Governor  Porter's  "  fraud 
upon  him  "  by  a  forged  draft  of  five 
hundred  dollars." 

On  receiving  from  Mr.  Miner  his 
first  letter,  I  sent  to  him,  for  identifi- 
cation, several  photographs  of  Har- 
din, one  of  which  had  been  declared 
by  Mr.  Haynes,  the  warden  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Prison,  to  be 
"  the  man  himself."  * 

When  he  returned  these  pictures, 
Mr.  Miner  informed  me  that  they 
were  "perfect  likenesses  of  that  dis- 
tinguished rascal." 

"  He  gouged  this  bank,"  said  Mr. 
Miner's  letter,  "  out  of  five  hundred 
dollars.  He  was  introduced  to  me  as 
'  Governor  of  Arkansas ; 7  and,  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  Governor  of  Ar- 
kansas, the  draft  was  paid  to  him  by 
the  cashier  over  our  counter  in  green- 
back bills." 


1  I  have  done  this  -whenever  it  was  desirable  to 
show  who  was  the  actual  criminal.  In  his  1869 
letters  to  Gerrit  Smith,  Hardin  sent  two  of  his 
photographs  to  that  gentleman,  and  also  the  like- 
ness of  his  '-darling,  youngest,  and  only  sister 
Kate,"  all  of  which  Mr.  Smith  has  given  to  me. 
These  pictures  have  enabled  various  persons,  and 
among  them  Pres.  Sampson,  of  the  Columbian 
College,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Pres.  Welling,  of 
the  college  at  Annapolis,  and  Rev.  Mr.  McCarter, 
of  Columbus,  O.,  to  identify  Hardin  as  the  rascal 
who  swindled  them  in  September,  November,  and 
December,  1869,  while  he  was  enjoying  his  vacation 
from  Worcester  and  Charlestown.  This  photo- 
graph of  his  pretended  sister,  on  being  exhibited 
to  a  Washington  detective,  was  at  once  character- 
ized as  "  one  of  the  fancy." 
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I  have  a  letter  from  Rev.  E.  S. 
Wright  of  Fredonia,  the  clergyman 
referred  to  in  "  The  Union,"  from 
which  I  learn  that  "this strange  man 
Porter  in  early  youth  was  a  student 
in  the  Fredonia  Academy,  and  boarded 
with  two  maiden  sisters,  the  Misses 
Higgins,"  who  are  now  old  and  poor 
parishioners  of  Mr.  Wright. 

"  Porter's  ostensible  object  in  com- 
ing here  last  fall,"  says  Mr.  Wright's 
letter,  "  was  to  do  a  generous  act  by 
those  women.  He  called  upon  them 
soon  after  his  arrival,  in  company 
with  Oscar  Johnson,  Esq.,  a  lawyer 
here.  As  ho  had  promised  them  an 
annuity  (the  interest  on  two  thousand 
dollars),  and  had  said  that  he  was 
going  to  forward  a  bond  for  this 
amount  to  some  one  for  security,  and 
had  also  proposed  to  leave  a  draft  on 
a  Western  bank  for  fifty  dollars  for 
immediate  use,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  pass- 
ing my  house,  after  this  magnani- 
mous deed,  proposed  to  '  the  govern- 
or' to  call  upon  me,  as  those  good 
women  are  under  my  pastoral  care." 

Mr.  Johnson  introduced  Hardin  to 
the  clergyman  as  "  the  present  Gov- 
ernor of  Arkansas." 

"  I  was  utterly  astonished,"  says 
Mr.  Wright ;  "  for  I  thought  he  looked 
more  like  a  gambler  or  a  burglar ! " 
The  letter  thus  continues, — 

"  The  draft  proved  worthless.  The 
money  on  it  was  obtained  at  The  Fre- 
donia National  Bank;  and  with  part 
of  it  a  stove  had  been  bought.  The 
cashier  soon  announced  tl>e  fraud,  as 
no  such  man  as  Porter  was  known  at 
the  batik  on  which  the  draft  was  made. 

"  The  whole  thing  proved  to  be  an 
insolent  mockery  to  the  hopes  of  these 
women. 

"  After  this  he  left,  and  turned  up 
in  Quincy,  111.,  where,  as  we  were  in- 
formed by  the  public  journals,  he 
pursued  worse  villanies." 


This  worthy  clergyman  adds,  what 
every  honest  mind  echoes,  "  I  cannot 
see  how  society  can  be  safe,  if  a  hasty 
pardoning  power  is  exercised  to  remit 
the  penalty  of  justice  in  a  case  so 
flagrant  with  corruption." 

At  my  request,  one  of  my  Fredonia 
correspondents  called  on  the  Misses 
Higgins,  and  conversed  with  them  in 
regard  to  Porter.  They  told  him  that 
Porter  once  boarded  with  them,  and 
attended  the  academy  from  Septem- 
ber, 1853,  till  March,  1854 ;  that  he 
neglected  to  pay  them,  and  they  had 
to  call  in  the  principal,  Mr.  Cochran, 
to  help  get  rid  of  him,  being  too  poor 
to  board  him  for  nothing;  that  the 
story  of  his  having  been  sick  and 
nursed  by  them  was  not  true,  but  was 
one  of  Porters  stories,  told  for  effect ; 
and  that  he  used  to  study  hard,  and 
avowed  his  determination  to  get  so 
good  an  education  that  he  could  get 
his  hands  into  the  United  States 
treasury.  They  repeated  the  circum- 
stances already  mentioned  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Wright,  in  regard  to  the  fifty- 
dollar  spurious  draft. 

From  one  of  those  who  partook  of 
the  champagne  supper  given  to  "  Gov- 
ernor Porter  "  at  the  Taylor  House, 
himself  a  Republican,  to  whom  Hardin 
was  introduced  by  a  Democrat  as 
"Governor  of  Arkansas,"  I  learn  the 
following  facts:  That  he  came  to 
the  fair,  called  on  one  of  the  local  edi- 
tors, and  introduced  himself,  and  was 
by  that  editor  presented  to  others,  as 
"  Governor  of  Arkansas ; "  that  he  re- 
ferred freely  to  his  former  connection 
with  the  local  academy ;  visited  his  for- 
mer landladies,  praising  and  pitying 
them  greatly,  professing  immense  grat- 
itude, promising  generously,  and  giv- 
ing them  a  draft  for  fifty  dollars,  which 
passed  for  genuine  long  enough  to 
gain  for  him  unbounded  eulogy,  which 
even  found  utterance  in  the  newspa- 
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pers ;  that  he  was  visited  and  lionized 
and  feted  by  many,  and  was  presented 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Wright  for  the  purpose 
of  making  him  the  almoner  of  his  fu- 
ture bounty,  and  was  finally  escorted 
to  Buffalo  by  a  troop  of  admirers. 

"The  governor"  claimed  to  have 
been  engaged  in  negotiating  Arkan- 
sas State  bonds  in  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  to  build  a 
new  State  House,  and  had,  as  he  said, 
succeeded  to  the  amount  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  ;  had  just  come 
from  New  York  with  Gen.  Logan  and 
Senator  Schurz,  from  whom  he  sepa- 
rated at  Dunkirk,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  and  providing  for  the  Misses 
Higgins,  and  was  to  rejoin  those  gen- 
tlemen at  Toledo. 

The  same  authority  informs  me  that 
Hardin-Porter,  proceeding  from  Buf- 
falo westward,  stopped  in  Cleveland 
over  one  train,  and  purchased  a  sixty- 
dollar  draft  of  one  of  the  banks  in 
that  city,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  signatures  of  the  bank-of- 
iioers,  and  then  went  on  to  Toledo, 
where  he  disappeared  from  his  travel- 
ling companion,  who  heard  of  him  no 
more  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  per- 
haps a  fortnight,  when  the  Fredonia 
and  Dunkirk  public,  which  had  al- 
ready ascertained  him  to  be  a  forger 
and  swindler,  was  further  enlightened 
as  to  his  many-sided  capabilities  of 
crime  by  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
his  villanies  in  Quincy,  111. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  this  paper 
too  long,  but  shall  be  glad,  in  some 
future  number  of  your  magazine,  to 
spread  before  your  readers  further  par- 
ticulars of  Porter-Hardin-Humphrey's 


misconduct  during  his  six  months'  es- 
cape from  the  State  Prison. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  this  re- 
markable rogue  began  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  when  he  was  arrested  in  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  by  the  Provost  Marshal, 
as  a  spy,  and  sent  to  Fort  Warren. 
As  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  East,  I  conducted  his 
trial  upon  the  charges  of  being  a  spy, 
and  a  rebel  emissary.  The  prelimi- 
nary examinations  and  the  trial 
brought  to  light  his  forgeries  and 
frauds  on  the  banks  of  Salem  and 
Newburyport ;  his  attempt  to  seduce 
and  carry  off  a  Salem  girl ;  his  -swin- 
dling operations  at  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Military  School;  his  conviction  and 
imprisonment  in  Sing  Sing,  and  the 
extraordinary  forgeries  by  which  he 
obtained  a  pardon  from  Gov.  Seymour 
of  New  York.  The  newspaper  an- 
nouncement of  these  facts  induced  a 
multitude  of  his  former  victims  to 
write  to  me  respecting  him  and  his 
history.  The  facts  thus  accumulated 
would  fill  a  large  volume,  and  furnish 
what  may  be  called  a  romance  of 
rascality,  almost  if  not  altogether  un- 
paralleled. They  show  him  to  be  ut- 
terly depraved  and  incorrigibly  crimi- 
nal, and  prove,  bej^ond  doubt  or  hope, 
that  society  is  safe  only  while  he  is 
secluded  from  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther enormities  by  the  walls  and  bars 
of  the  penitentiary. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  duty,  however 
unpleasant  the  task,  to  make  public, 
in  a  form  most  likely  to  attract  uni- 
versal attention,  at  least  a  portion  of 
his  extraordinary  career  of  crime. 
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RAPHAEL'S   SAINT  CECILIA. 

BY  THOMAS   DAVIDSON. 
(Sent  to  a  lady  on  receiving  from  her  an  engraving  of  the  picture.) 

WITH  listening  to  the  angel-choir 
She  fails  to  heed  her  breathing  lyre 
That  hangs  neglected  from  her  hands, 

And  drops  its  reeds: 
A  song  antiphonal  within  expands 

Her  breast  to  higher  needs. 

The  instruments,  from  which  she  wrung 
A  jarring  music,  lie  unstrung 
Before  her  feet ;  it  matters  not : 

Cecilia  hears 
A  song  that  flesh-bound  spirits  have  forgot 

Since  there  were  days  and  years. 

The  dark  apostle,  listening,  deems 

He  hears  his  book-perched  eagle's  screams  ; 

But,  doubting,  hastes  to  place  in  view 

His  written  word 
Close  grasped,  upon  the  sword  that  pierces  through 

The  symbol  of  the  Lord. 

The  tonsured  saint,  with  wondering  smile, 
Clings  to  his  crosier  close  the  while. 
He  would  not  lose  the  keys  of  heaven ; 

But  why  should  he, 
Irreverent,  ask  by  whom  the  sound  is  given  ? 

'Tis  one  more  mystery. 

A  chord  within  the  harlot's  breast 
Is  touched  with  heaven's  sweet  unrest. 
She  fears  the  power :  her  fingers  cold 

Are  on  the  lid 
Of  unctious  self's  sweet-smelling  chalice,  bold 

Even  heaven  to  outbid. 
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But  one,  a  youthful  soul,  has  seen 
The  glory  in  the  maiden's  mien ; 
Has  read  the  music  in  her  eyes 

And  caught  its  fire. 
He  burns  with  love's  eternal  wild  surprise 

And  growth  of  quenched  desire. 


'Tis  ever  so  :  an  angel  tone, 

A  thought  that  grasps  the  all  in  one, 

And  makes  it  music,  aye  will  stir 

Sword,  saint,  and  self  ; 
For  earth  dreads  heaven's  approach  as  though  it  were 

Hell's  deepest,  darkest  gulf. 
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But  yet  no  soul  was  ever  sent 
Alone  beneath  this  firmament. 
None  ever  heard  the  songs  of  heaven 

But  one  was  near, 
With  loving  eyes,  to  read  what  still  hath  striven 

Vainly  for  utterance  here. 

Hast  thou  no  likeness  to  thy  boon  ? 
Hast  thou  not  seen  the  heavens  swoon, 
And  faint,  and  fail,  and  pass  away, 

And  Truth  stand  plain  — 
A  naked  harmony  —  above  the  sway 

Of  things  that  wax  and  wane  ? 

What  ails  thee,  though  thine  instrument 
Of  days,  out-worn,  be  fallen  and  rent, 
And  thou  canst  make  no  music  more 

To  common  men, 
Nor  charm  again  apostles,  as  of  yore, 

Nor  saint  nor  Magdalen  ? 


Pile  meikle  joys  on  little  sorrows  ; 
On  yesterdays,  pile  up  to-morrows  : 
And  on  the  summit  place  to-day, 

And  stand  thou  there, 
Free  from  all  dimness,  dizziness,  dismay, 

High  in  that  purer  air. 
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PKOTOPLASM    AGAIN. 


BY  J.  ELLIOTT  CABOT. 


DR.  STIRLING'S  pamphlet  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Huxley's  famous  "  Lay  Sermon 
on  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life  "  has 
already  been  noticed,  and  the  general 
subject  sufficiently  discussed,  by  Mr. 
Francis  Tiffany,  in  a  former  num- 
ber.1 

I  do  not  propose  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  case  there  presented  against 
materialism.  I  only  wish  very  short- 
ly to  suggest  as  possible  the  separate 
question,  Whether  the  position  of 
Mr.  Huxley  and  his  associates  in 
opinion,  and  the  general  tendency  of 
pli3rsiology  at  the  present  day,  are 
necessarily  to  be  understood  as  mate- 
rialistic, or  whether  their  apparent 
materialism  may  be  only  the  accident- 
al prominence  of  one  aspect  of  a 
view  which  has  another  and  comple- 
mentary side  ?  Let  us,  then,  in  the 
first  place,  consider,  in  a  rough  and 
general  way,  what  Mr.  Huxley's  po- 
sition should  be,  in  order  to  be  justly 
described  as  materialism ;  and  then 
how  far  his  statements  correspond  with 
the  description.  By  materialism, 
we  mean,  I  suppose,  the  doctrine  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  life,  including 
thought  and  will,  are  only  manifesta- 
tions of  properties  originally  inherent 
in  matter ;  that  is,  in  extended  and 
resisting  substance.  Some  of  these 
properties,  the  materialist  will  readily 
admit,  remain  for  the  most  part  la- 
tent. The  material  world  seems,  to 
our  ordinary  apprehension,  the  very 
opposite  of  what  we  imagine  as  life 
and  mind ;  but  this  is  only  because 
the  peculiar  manifestations  to  which 
we  give  these  names  involve  an  ex- 
traordinary complexity  of  conditions, 
»  "  OLD  AND  NEW,"  June,  1870,  p.  791. 


some  of  which  will  usually  bo  want- 
ing. Not  until  the  conditions  all 
occur  are  the  latent  capacities  trans- 
lated into  energy ;  but  they  were 
there  before,  ready  to  show  them- 
selves, and  there  they  will  remain, 
after  the  manifestation  has  passed 
away,  — just  as  the  capacity  for  mo- 
tion lies  stored  up  in  the  stone  so  long 
as  it  lies  at  rest,  and  shows  itself  as 
living  force  as  soon  as  the  support  is 
withdrawn. 

Matter,  then,  as  originally  consti- 
tuted, is  the  reality.  The  particular 
form  in  which  it  appears  is  due  to  the 
accident  of  position,  association,  —  to 
something  which  does  not  alter  its  in- 
herent constitution,  but  only  the  way 
in  which  it  affects  our  senses.  Differ- 
ent beings  differ  from  each  other,  as 
human,  or  crustacean,  or  vegetable, 
only  through  the  presence  or  absence 
of  certain  factors ;  which,  although  in 
one  sense  necessary  to  the  result,  yet 
are  in  themselves  unessential,  do  not 
add  any  thing  of  their  own,  but  only 
display  what  was  already  there.  Just 
as  bread  and  meat  remain  food  essen- 
tially nutritive,  whether  they  happen 
to  be  eaten,  and  so  to  actually  nourish 
anybody  or  not;  so  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  have  in  them  the  capacity 
to  display  these  functions  which  we 
call  vital  or  spiritual,  whether  the 
requisite  conjuncture  of  circumstan- 
ces, or  the  particular  stimulus  needed 
to  call  them  forth,  happens  to  occur 
or  not. 

Materialism,  then,  is  the  theory 
that  life  and  thought  are  only  acci- 
dents,—  subjective  appearances  of  a 
thing  which  itself  remains  always  the 
same. 
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Let  us  look,  now,  at  the  expressions 
which  are  held  to  imply  materialism 
in  Mr.  Huxley  and  his  compeers,  and 
see  how  far  they  agree  with  this  defini- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  Mr.  Huxley  repudiates  for 
himself,  and  for  the  school  of  thought 
to  which  he  belongs,  the  charges  of 
materialism  and  scepticism.  Even  to 
Hume,  although  Hume  called  himself 
a  sceptic,  the  name,  he  says,  does 
gross  injustice.  Materialism  Mr. 
Huxley  believes  to  involve  grave  phi- 
losophical error ;  and,  in  another  of 
the  Lay  Sermons,  he  defines  "  legiti- 
mate materialism "  as  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  sort  of  shorthand 
idealism,  and  says  that  the  differ- 
ences of  metaphysics  and  physics  are 
complementary,  not  antagonistic,  and 
that  thought  will  never  be  completely 
fruitful  until  the  one  unites  with  the 
other.  Dr.  Stirling  interprets  these 
statements  as  merely  a  general  con- 
fession of  human  incapacity  for  truth, 
inability  to  grasp  either  matter  or 
spirit  as  it  really  is,  or  to  discover 
any  necessity  in  the  succession  of 
events.  Materialism  would  be  a 
philosophical  error,  then,  only  because 
all  philosophy  is  an  error  so  far  as 
philosophy  means  the  search  for 
truth.  Materialism  would  be  an 
error,  because  it  involves  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  association  of  ideas 
which  we  call  knowledge  is  in  some 
cases  invariable  and  necessary.  True 
philosophy  would  teach  us,  that  this 
association  is  merely  habitual,  due  to 
one  point  of  view,  not  to  any  thing 
in  the  nature  of  the  facts  associated, 
and  no  more  expressing  any  reality 
in  them  than  the  constellations  ex- 
press any  thing  belonging  to  the  stars 
grouped  in  them.  But  this  is  char- 
ging Mr.  Huxley  not  only  with  a  want 
of  due  candor,  but  with  a  want  of 
perspicacity  just  as  little  supposable. 


Special  ignorance  a  man  may  confess, 
or  accuse  others  of,  to  any  extent ; 
but  a  general  scepticism  is  an  absurd- 
ity. As  Mr.  Huxley  says,  one  may 
profess  utter  ignorance  of  the  politics 
of  the  moon  without  being  justly 
chargeable  with  scepticism.  In  this, 
ignorance  implies  knowledge.  But 
the  assertion  that  knowledge  is  im- 
possible refutes  itself.  If  we  cannot 
know  any  thing,  we  cannot  know  our 
own  ignorance.  This  is  Descartes' 
position  ;  and  although  Mr.  Huxley's 
statement  of  the  foundation  of  it,  in 
the  famous  "  cogito  ergo  sum" 1  is  far 
from  irreproachable,  it  is  Mr.  Hux- 
ley's too.  And  the  mention  of  Des- 
cartes' name  may  remind  us,  that  he, 
too,  declared  the  animal  body  to  be  a 
machine,  an  automaton,  all  of  whose 
functions  naturally  proceed  from  the 
mere  arrangement  of  its  organs.  Yet 
Descartes,  as  Mr.  Huxley  justly 
claims,  is  the  father  of  modern  ideal- 
ism as  well  as  of  modern  physical 
science.  Let  us  look  a  little  closer, 
then,  at  these  outrageous  doctrines, 
and  see  whether  they  really  contain 
all  the  implications  we  suppose ;  or 
whether  these  implications  are,  as 
Mr.  Huxley  says  they  are,  gratuitous 
inventions  of  our  own.  Here  are 
some  of  his  most  audacious  concep- 
tions :  "  Life  is  the  result  of  the 
molecular  forces  of  the  protoplasm 
which  displays  it.  Thought  is  the 
expression  of  molecular  changes  in 
this  same  life-stuff,  and  is  'as  much 
a  function  of  matter  as  motion  is.7 " 
..."  The  living  body,  with  all  the  func- 
tions of  intellect  and  sentiment,  is  an 
automaton,  which  performs  its  work 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  clock,  or 
any  other  piece  of  mechanism."  ..."  I 
believe  that  we  shall,  sooner  or  later, 
arrive  at  a  mechanical  equivalent  of 
consciousness,  just  as  we  have  arrived 
i  "  I  think,  therefore,  I  am." 
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at  a  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat." 
["  Lay  Sermons,"  &c.,  Am.  ed.,  pp. 
142,  338,  339.] 

These  seem  hard  sayings ;  'and  yet 
do  not  the  disgust  and  the  resistance 
excited  in  us  by  the  assimilation  of 
the  vital  and  intellectual  functions 
to  physical  processes  involve  the  tacit 
assumption,  that  the  "  physical"  func- 
tions do  really  belong  to  the  material 
particles  ?  that  motion,  for  example,  is 
really  inherent  in  matter,  although  it 
would  be  very  wrong  to  say  that  life 
is  ?  If  not,  if  we  do  not  assume  any 
such  inherency  for  the  physical  laws, 
then  these  laws  are  just  as  mysterious 
and  transcendent  as  the  laws  of  life, 
and  need  not  be  placed  in  any  abso- 
lute contrast  with  them.  If  we  do 
assume  it,  the  assumption,  as  Mr. 
Huxley  points  out,  is  gratuitous. 
There  is  no  parity  between  life  and 
the  native  properties  of  the  particles 
of  which  the  living  body  is  composed ; 
but  neither  is  there  any  parity  be- 
tween the  properties  of  water  and 
those  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
which  have  given  rise  to  it.  If  it 
does  not  shock  us  to  attribute  the 
properties  of  water  to  the  properties 
of  its  ingredients,  it  need  not  shock 
us  to  hear  the  vital  power  attributed 
to  the  ingredients  of  the  living  body. 
We  are  disgusted  at  hearing  life  and 
thought  reduced  to  the  products  of 
chemical  analysis,  and  placed  on  a 
level  with  matter,  because  we  have 
too  hastily  concluded  that  chemical  an- 
alysis will  account  for  matter,  though 
not  for  mind.  But  what  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  is  the  accession  of  new 
properties  to  the  compound,  not  to  be 
found  in  its  separate  ingredients ;  and 
it  is  not  accounted  for  by  merely  show- 
ing that  these  properties  always  exist 
in  the  compound,  and  never  in  the  in- 
gredients ;  nor  does  it  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  we  can,  or  cannot, 


make  the  compound  for  ourselves.  We 
do  not  create  the  peculiar  properties 
of  water  by  making  them  appear  and 
disappear  under  our  hands  in  the  la- 
boratory. We  have  on  one  side  A, 
and  on  the  other  side  B ;  we  put  them 
together,  and  we  have  C  ;  we  separate 
them,  and  we  have  A  and  B  again. 
But,  so  long  as  we  know  nothing  of 
the  reason  of  C,  our  analysis  and  re- 
combination explain  nothing,  but  only 
state  the  fact  to  be  explained.  A 
good  deal  of  stress  has  often  been  laid 
on  the  fact,  that  the  organic  com- 
pounds, the  products  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  for  the  most  part  can- 
not be  artificially  imitated.  But  the 
argument  concedes  too  much.  It  con- 
cedes, that,  if  they  could  be  imitated, 
we  should  be  a  step  nearer  being  able 
to  show  that  life  is  only  an  accidental 
mixture  of  chemical  elements. 

Against  the  looseness  of  thought 
and  the  covert  materialism  involved 
in  the  popular  distinctions  between 
organic  and  inorganic,  a  good  remedy, 
or  the  first  step  towards  a  remedy, 
may  be,  to  point  out  that  the  supposed 
differences  do  not  exist.  It  is  indeed 
true,  as  Dr.  Stirling  says,  that  a 
mighty  gulf,  an  incommunicable  cleft, 
divides  death  from  life,  matter  from 
mind.  This  is  indeed  "the  break 
of  breaks ; "  but  just  for  this  reason 
it  is  important  that  we  should  not 
look  for  this  break  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection ;  that  we  should  not  imagine 
that  it  is  a  difference  in  the  means 
employed,  —  another  force  added  to 
the  ordinary  molecular  forces.  Life  is 
not  another  force,  or  kind  of  force, 
but  it  is  the  consent  of  all  the  forces 
towards  an  individual  end.  The  spe- 
cific difference  between  animate  and 
inanimate  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  agencies  employed,  but  in  the  em- 
ployment of  them ;  and  the  difference 
is  therefore  enhanced,  not  obliterated, 
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by  the  identity  of  the  means.  To 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  Sistine  Ma- 
donna and  the  last  daub  at  the  pic- 
ture-dealer's are  composed  of  the 
same  materials  is  not  to  confound 
them  together,  or  to  depreciate  the 
skill  of  Raphael.  Mr.  Huxley  may 
possibly  believe  in  his  secret  heart 
that  the  pigments  and  the  canvas 
paint  the  picture  ;  but  he  does  not  say 
so,  nor  is  this  the  proper  inference 
from  what  he  does  say.  Protoplasm  is 
to  him  not  the  vase,  but  the  clay. 
The  life  which  is  in  it  is  not,  he  tells 
us,  communicated  directly  to  the  re- 
sulting organism ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
must  die ;  and  this  continual  death  of 
the  "  matter  of  life  "  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  its  resurrection  in  the  living 
body.  He  does,  to  be  sure,  attach  a 
quite  superfluous  "melancholy7'  to 
this  inevitable  fate  of  the  life-stuff. 
It  would  be  truly  melancholy  if  it 
could  avoid  its  fate ;  if  the  clay  could 
resist  the  hand  of  the  potter. 

But  his  whole  argument  comes  to 
this,  that  the  heterogeneousness  of 
mind  and  matter,  life  and  protoplasm, 
does  not  consist  in  a  difference  of  mate- 
rials, that  they  are  not  different  things. 
Obviously  they  are  not  the  same 
things.  The  proper  inference  would 
seem  to  be,  that  there  is  no  parity  of 
nature  between  them,  and  hence  no  ba- 
sis for  comparison.  So  much  being 
fixed,  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  they  are 
found  constantly  associated  is  not  ma- 
terialism. If  it  were,  it  would  be 
hard  to  see  what  answer  could  be 
given  to  materialism;  for  it  is  very 
certain,  that  we  know  nothing  of  life 
or  of  mind  apart  from  matter.  But 
the  charge  of  materialism  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  confined  to  the  theory 
which  goes  on  to  the  further  assump- 
tion, that,  since  life  and  protoplasm 
are  always  found  together,  they  can- 
not be  really  different,  but  must  be 


only  different  modifications  of  one 
substance,  which  is  to  be  discovered 
by  analyzing  the  different  organ- 
isms, and  taking  what  remains  the 
same  in  all  of  them  as  the  funda- 
mental reality.  In  this  fundamental 
substance,  materialism  assumes,  all 
the  diversities  of  vital  existence  are 
already  implied,  substantially  present ; 
whatever  may  be  further  required  for 
their  manifestation  is  matter  of  acci- 
dent. Now,  Mr.  Huxley  does  not  go 
so  far  as  this.  He  does  not  say  that 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  grow  and 
think  of  themselves,  that  such  are 
the  essential  properties  of  these  ele- 
ments. He  tells  us,  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  necessary  properties,  or  of 
what  things  are  or  do  of  themselves. 
"  If  I  say  that  thought  is  a  property 
of  matter,  all  that  I  can  mean  is, 
that,  actually  or  possibly,  the  con- 
sciousness of  extension  and  that  of 
resistance  accompany  all  other  sorts 
of  consciousness."  This  is  Mr.  Hux- 
ley's idealism.  It  is  not  very  explicit ; 
but  it  hardly  deserves  Dr.  Stirling's 
reproach,  that  it  rests  merely  on  "  the 
obscure  necessity  of  ignorance ; "  whilst 
the  corresponding  materialism  rests  on 
"  the  clear  necessity  of  knowledge." 
Both,  in  truth,  rest  on  the  same  basis ; 
not  the  necessity  of  ignorance  or  of 
knowledge,  not  any  assured  and  final 
limit  on  either  side,  —  but  the  igno- 
rance, or  rather  the  ignoring,  of  neces- 
sity ;  —  the  belief,  which  naturally  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Huxley's  point  of  view, 
that  no  absolute,  final  statement  can 
be  made  without  falling  at  once  into 
self-contradiction  and  absurdity.  And, 
since  it  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind,  the  declaration  by 
so  eminent  authority  of  what  is  not  to 
be  seen  from  it  is  far  from  idle  or  use- 
less. Most  people  are  ready  enough 
to  admit  in  general  terms  the  limits 
of  human  knowledge,  and  to  deny  our 
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right  in  any  case  to  make  absolute 
statements ;  but,  when  they  come  to 
a  proposition  which  they  feel  to  be 
undeniably  true,  —  for  example,  this 
very  proposition  regarding  the  limits 
of  human  faculties,  —  they  forget 
their  modest  disclaimers,  and  become 
as  dogmatic  as  any  Thomist  or  Scotist 
of  the  schools.  Assuming,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  logicians  tell  us  we 
ought  to  assume,  that  things  hetero- 
geneous cannot  be  at  the  same  time 
identical ;  that  the  same  thing  cannot 
have  opposite  properties ;  that  every 
thing  must  be  either  matter  or  else 
not  matter,  immaterial,  not  possessed 
of  body,  and  then  finding  something 
in  their  experience  which  is  obviously 
both  at  once,  iudissolubly  mind  and 
matter,  they  forget  their  reserves,  and 
declare  that  one  of  these  must  be  an 
illusion,  an  accidental  or  mistaken 
view  of  the  other.  On  the  one  side, 
it  is  said  that  matter  has  no  reality, 
or  that  it  is  spirit  in  exile,  —  in  a  state 
of  degradation;  on  the  other,  that 
mind  is  only  an  abstraction. 

But  Mr.  Huxley,  holding  the  same 
premises,  has  the  good  sense  to  see 
that  the  conclusion  is  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  these  premises;  that  it 
solves  the  problem  of  the  relation  of 
mind  and  body,  by  declaring  that  the 
problem  does  not  exist;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly declines  to  dogmatize  in 
either  direction.  In  answer  to  those 
who  would  make  out  life  to  be  some- 
thing independent  of  matter,  he  points 
out  that  matter  and  life  are  insepara- 
bly connected  in  our  experience,  and 
that  we  have  nothing  to  oppose  to 
this  experience  except  foregone  con- 
clusions, the  exigencies  of  our  theory 
that  it  cannot  be  true.  In  answer  to 
those  who  declare  matter  to  be  the 
reality,  of  which  mind  is  only  the 
show,  he  protests,  that  what  we  know 
as  matter  is  not  the  thing  itself,  does 


not  cause  what  we  see  happen,  but 
has  no  more  conceivable  likeness  to 
the  cause  than  one  of  Bach's  fugues 
has  to  the  person  who  is  playing  it. 

Mr.  Huxley's  knownothingism,  then, 
is  the  clear  recognition,  that  matter 
has  no  self,  but  is  merely  inert,  plas- 
tic, receptive ;  that  it  may  be  any 
thing,  and  therefore  by  itself  is  noth- 
ing, but  has  to  be  set  aside,  to  die  and 
be  transformed  before  it  can  be  any 
thing;  —  mere  being,  which,  because 
it  has  no  limit,  no  determinate  form, 
has  no  reality.  This  merely  critical 
attitude  cannot  of  course  be  finally 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Huxley  does  not 
give  any  complete  account  of  the  re- 
lation of  life  to  matter ;  but  then  he 
does  the  next  best  thing,  in  disclaim- 
ing any  pretension  to  give  a  complete 
account,  and  in  pointing  out  the  impos- 
sibility of  giving  such  an  account  from 
this  point  of  view.  Thus  his  scepti- 
cism, like  Hume's,  helps  the  advance 
toward  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
and  the  shaping  of  the  more  prudent 
question,  which  must  be  asked  before 
any  satisfactory  answer  can  be  had. 
Meantime,  as  far  as  it  goes,  his  ac- 
count seems  substantially  in  accord 
with  the  account  which  Dr.  Stirling 
and  Mr.  Tiffany  would  probably  give 
of  this  relation.  A  complete  theory, 
it  must  be  conceded,  would  be  at  pres- 
ent a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
delicacy ;  and,  until  the  terms  are  bet- 
ter defined,  any  discussion  of  these  so 
familiar  yet  so  abstruse  matters,  and 
especially  a  discussion  so  free  and  off- 
hand as  Mr.  Huxley's,  must  be  liable 
to  fall  into  ambiguous  and  question- 
able expressions.  But  the  proposition 
to  be  maintained,  supposing  Mr.  Hux- 
ley's doctrine  to  be  really  materialism, 
would  be,  that  all  the  endless  variety 
of  the  animate  world  is  due  to  the 
properties  of  protoplasm ;  that  the 
primitive  cell  holds  in  it,  already  pre- 
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figured,  the  history  and  fate  of  the 
future  being.  What  he  really  under- 
takes to  prove,  however,  is,  that  proto- 
plasm is  everywhere  the  same,  and  all 
cells  precisely  alike ;  in  other  words, 
that  specific  character  everywhere  lies 
beyond  protoplasm.  If  Mr.  Huxley 
can  show  that  the  life-stuff  is  every- 
where identical,  surely  we  are  not  con- 
cerned to  refute  him.  The  identity 
of  the  materials,  and  of  the  molecular 
forces  at  work  in  all  living  beings, 
does  not  tend  to  persuade  us  that  a 
speck  of  jelly  has  of  itself  the  power 
to  guide  the  manifold  operations  of 
life,  but  rather  to  make  us  look  else- 
where for  the  guidance,  the  special 
bias,  which  overrules  and  sets  aside 
the  apparent  independence  and  indif- 
ference of  the  elementary  constituents. 
Nor  even  when  he  says,  "  Thought  is 


a  function  of  matter,"  need  we  sup- 
pose him  to  mean  that  matter  thinks, 
any  more  than  if  he  said,  "  It  is  the 
function  of  the  watch-key  to  wind  up 
the  watch,"  we  should  suppose  him  to 
mean  that  it  is  the  key  that  acts. 
The  utmost  he  does  say  is,  that  thought 
is  not  independent  of  matter.  But 
should  we  wish  to  say  that  it  is  inde- 
pendent ?  Is  it  for  us  to  preach  an 
unrevealed  God,  a  spirit  to  whom  ex- 
istence is  superfluous,  or  a  matter  of  ac- 
cident? What  follows  legitimately 
from  the  doctrine  that  all  living  pow- 
ers are  cognate,  and  all  living  forms 
of  one  character,  is,  that  the  universe 
is  not  a  heap,  nor  thought  guess-work. 
If  Mr.  Huxley  means  any  thing  op- 
posed to  this,  let  us  punish  him  by 
holding  him  to  mean  just  what  he 
says. 


A   LADY'S    JOUKNEY   IN    SYKIA. 


BY   MISS    S.    B. 


So  much  has  been  written  about 
Syria,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
crevice  of  interest  in  the  subject  that 
has  not  been  crept  into  and  explored 
for  the  benefit  of  eager  inquirers.  But 
as  every  personal  testimony,  however 
slender,  adds  something  to  the  gen- 
eral evidence,  the  writer  hopes  that  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  most  interesting 
places  seen  in  a  short  journey  through 
the  Holy  Land  may  not  be  entirely 
unwelcome.  By  Syria,  people  usually 
mean  Palestine,  as  all  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  our  Saviour's  life 
and  teachings  centre  there,  and  form, 
as  it  were,  a  halo  around  it,  attract- 
ing all  eyes  and  hearts.  Other  por- 
tions of  Syria,  however,  are  quite  as 
interesting,  from  an  historical  if  not 


from  a  sacred  point  of  view ;  and,  as 
one  of  the  approaches  to  the  Holy 
Land  is  through  Phoenicia,  we  will 
choose  this  route,  and,  starting  from 
Beyrout,  visit,  on  our  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem, some  of  the  famous  cities  on  the 
coast. 

The  distance  from  Beyrout  to 
Jaffa  is  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles;  but  the  steamers 
between  these  two  points  are  so 
uncertain  that  the  traveller  hesi- 
tates to  employ  them,  and  falls  back 
upon  the  usual  mode  of  journeying  in 
Syria,  which  is  on  horseback.  The 
Arabian  horses  are  very  fine,  and 
spirited  enough  to  make  this  way  of 
getting  over  the  country  far  from  dis- 
agreeable j  and  the  gypsy  life  of 
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camping  every  night,  and  carrying 
one's  "  household  goods  "  from  place 
to  place,  has  too  much  charm  and 
novelty  about  it  to  make  the  few  dis- 
comforts attending  it  very  hard  to 
bear.  The  Dragomans  supply  the 
camp-equipage,  and  monkars,  or  ser- 
vants to  take  care  of  the  mules  on 
which  the  baggage  is  transported ;  and 
the  costume  and  manners  of  these 
men  make  the  caravan  very  pictur- 
esque. 

The  external  aspect  of  Beyrout  is 
most  attractive,  with  its  two  quaint 
old  castles  jutting  out  into  the  sea, 
and  the  terraces  on  which  the  town  is 
built  rising  behind  them,  covered  with 
pleasant  houses  and  gardens,  and 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  bay 
and  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  The 
residence  of  many  English,  and  some 
American  families,  has  given  Beyrout 
a  more  refined  appearance  than  is 
common  in  Syrian  towns;  and  the 
good  result  of  missionary  labor  is  quite 
evident.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Mahometans;  and  even 
these  seem  a  finer  and  more  thought- 
ful race  than  their  Egyptian  brothers. 
Many  of  the  women,  under  Christian 
influences,  have  abandoned  the  veil, 
which  is  universal  in  Egypt,  and  are 
willing  to  send  their  children  to  the 
college  and  girls'  school,  started  by 
the  American  missionaries  some  years 

ago- 
Following  the  trail,  which  leads 
down  the  coast,  and  leaving  Beyrout 
with  considerable  reluctance,  as  being 
the  most  civilized  town  we  are  likely 
to  meet  with  for  some  time,  a  day's 
ride  brings  us  to  Sidon.  This  city 
was  originally  the  capital  of  Phoeni- 
cia, and  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
which  we  have  any  account.  Built, 
as  it  is  supposed,  by  the  grandson  of 
Noah,  it  occupied  a  commercial  posi- 
tion in  ancient  times  only  rivalled  by 


that  of  Tyre,  its  neighbor  arid  friend ; 
a  poor  little  town  now,  with  stone- 
covered  alleys  darkening  its  narrow 
streets,  where  the  houses  are  huddled 
together.  The  most  that  can  be  be- 
lieved about  it  is,  that  it  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  There 
are  remains  of  the  old  sea-wall ;  and 
an  old  khan,  dating  back  no  one 
knows  how  many  hundreds  of  years, 
gives  one  some  idea  of  the  caravansa- 
ries of  Bible  times.  This  khan,  of 
very  rude  architecture,  but  capable, 
perhaps,  of  accommodating  a  hundred 
people,  consists  of  a  large,  circular 
court,  open  at  the  top,  and  with  high 
stone  walls,  pierced  by  several  tiers  of 
windows,  with  arches  variously  form- 
ed, as  if  built  at  different  periods.  In 
the  centre  of  this  court  is  a  fountain ; 
and  small  rooms  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers,  and  directly  adjoin- 
ing each  other,  open  into  the  court 
from  all  sides. 

The  country  about  Sidon  is  pretty ; 
and  there  are  signs  of  an  attempt  to 
cultivate  it.  An  acre  of  stones  to  an 
acre  of  ground,  however,  is  the  usual 
allowance  in  Syria ;  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  see  how  many  delicate  wild- 
flowers  force  their  way  through  a  soil 
so  sterile.  Approaching  Tyre,  many 
broken  granite  and  marble  columns 
are  strewn  along  the  beach  and  lying 
in  the  water.  At  least  five  different 
cities  have  been  erected  on  this  same 
site ;  and  Alexander  the  Great  is  said 
to  have  converted  into  a  peninsula 
what  was  in  his  time  the  Island  of 
Tyre,  to  enable  him  to  take  the  city. 
An  old  Christian  cathedral  of  the 
fourth  century  is  very  interesting ; 
the  remains  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
and  of  Origen  are  interred  within  its 
sacred  precincts.  The  modern  Tyre 
is  very  like  Sidon  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance and  size;  a  little  fishing- 
town,  very  few  of  whose  inhabitants 
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probably  know  any  tbing  of  its  proud 
position  in  ancient  times.  It  is  al- 
most incredible  tbat  so  little  remains 
to  mark  these  great  cities,  whicb 
seem  perhaps  less  ancient  than  they 
really  are,  from  our  familiarity  with 
them  through  the  Scriptures. 

Leaving  these  two  great  and  little 
cities,  we  continued  along  the  coast, 
which  gradually  becomes  more  rugged 
and  precipitous ;  and,  before  reaching 
Acre,  the  cliffs  terminate  in  a  steep 
pass,  called  the  Tyrian  Ladder,  which 
separates  Phoenicia  proper  from  Pal- 
estine. From  the  top  of  this  pass  a 
fine  view  of  the  snow  mountains  is 
all-rewarding  for  the  hard  climb ;  and, 
as  we  descend  into  Palestine,  the 
landscape  changes,  and  the  face  of 
the  country  becomes  more  smooth  and 
gentle.  Looking  across  a  broad  plain, 
dotted  with  villages,  and  relieved  by 
trees,  which  have  been  very  scarce 
hitherto,  the  eye  rests  upon  Mount 
Carmel,  which  rises  on  the  other  side, 
beyond  Acre.  The  crusaders  made 
Acre  the  centre  of  their  operations  in 
the  twelfth  century ;  and  in  looking 
at  the  town,  which  appears  to  be 
strongly  fortified  even  now,  one  al- 
most fancies  it  still  occupied  by  zeal- 
ous Christians,  eager  to  hurry  on  to 
Jerusalem,  to  wrest  it  from  the  infi- 
dels. The  fortifications  are  nearly 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  keep 
up  quite  a  warlike  appearance  ;  but 
the  cannon  placed  on  them  are  very 
rusty,  and  would  offer  but  slight  re- 
sistance to  an  enemy. 

Crossing  the  brook  Kishon,  quite  a 
rapid  stream,  and  renowned  as  the 
place  wher^e  Elijah  caused  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal  to 
be  put  to  death,  we  ascend  Mt.  Car- 
mel, and  find  ourselves  at  the  height 
of  about  four  hundred  feet,  in  front 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Elias.  This 
building  has  no  claims  to  antiquity, 


as  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. Its  situation  is  fine,  directly 
overlooking  the  Mediterranean,  and 
affording  a  view  of  Mt.  Plermon  and 
the  mountains  of  Galilee.  The  Car- 
melite order  professes  to  date  from 
Elijah ;  but  there  are  only  about  twen- 
ty-five monks  who  live  in  this  con- 
vent. The  church  belonging  to  it  is 
built  over  the  "grotto"  of  Elijah,  to 
which  the  prophet  fled  from  the  wrath 
of  Jezebel.  It  was  on  Mt.  Carmel 
that  Elijah  prayed  for  rain,  and  that 
Elisha  hearkened  to  the  cry  for  help 
from  the  Shunammite  woman,  whose 
son  was  dead. 

At  Aithlit,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a 
very  old  town,  and  of  a  church  and 
palace  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Phoenicians.  The  crusaders  called 
this  town  Castellum  Pelegrinorum,  and 
used  it  as  a  landing-place  during  their 
wars.  The  supposition  regarding  its 
great  age  is  drawn  from  the  style  of 
its  architecture,  which  is  described  in 
guide-books  as  strictly  Phoenician; 
and  the  ruins  are  striking,  one  wall 
of  eighty  feet  standing  by  itself,  and 
towering  above  every  thing  around  it. 

Csesarea  (not  Philippi)  is  the  last 
place  worthy  of  notice  before  reaching 
Jaffa.  It  was  built  by  Herod  the 
Great.  The  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur  are  numerous,  but  not  beau- 
tiful ;  consisting  of  many  granite  col- 
umns, and  parts  of  walls  standing 
alone.  It  was  here  that  Paul  made 
his  defence  before  King  Agrippa,  and 
"  almost  persuaded  him  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian." Entering  the  plain  of  Sharon 
soon  after  leaving  Coesarea,  we  find 
it  refreshingly  green  and  broad,  and 
filled  with  wild  flowers  of  most  bril- 
liant hue.  Fertility  of  soil  is  such  a 
rare  thing  in  Palestine,  that  to  find 
one's  self  in  a  plain  of  ordinary  ver- 
dure is  like  coming  upon  an  oasis  in 
the  desert. 
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A  ride  of  about  fifteen  miles  brings 
the  traveller  to  Jaffa,  which  affords 
him  the  bright  prospect  of  getting  to 
Jerusalem,  m  which  direction  he  has 
been  wistfully  gazing  for  a  long  time. 
But  it  will  not  do  to  show  any  dis- 
respect to  Joppa,  which  tradition 
makes  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
inasmuch  as  it  affirms  that  it  existed 
before  the  flood.  Belief  in  this  state- 
ment is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  the  place  of  some  interest;  al- 
though it  consists  of  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  and  tumble-down  buildings, 
and  the  most  remarkable  edifice  it 
contains  is  the  reputed  house  of  Si- 
mon the  tanner,  where  Peter  saw  the 
vision  from  heaven.  The  house  does 
not  look  old,  and  is  probably  modern ; 
but  as  one  cannot  hope,  in  Palestine, 
to  put  his  finger  upon  the  very  place 
where  the  scenes  in  the  Bible  occurred, 
it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to  accept  as  true 
the  sites  already  allotted  to  them. 
There  is  an  attempt  at  a  road  between 
Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  ;  but  it  is  not 
completed,  and  so  poor  as  to  make  it 
scarcely  preferable  to  the  trails 
throughout  the  rest  of  Palestine. 
Orange  and  lemon  groves,  where  the 
trees  are  literally  laden  with  these  de- 
licious fruits  in  their  season,  culti- 
vated fields  and  lovely  wild  flowers, 
render  the  country  near  Jaffa  very 
beautiful ;  and  we  are  somewhat  rec- 
onciled to  leaving  behind  us  the  Med- 
iterranean, which  has  been  our  con- 
stant companion  up  to  this  point.  As 
far  as  Ramleh,  the  road  lies  through 
the  plain  of  Sharon ;  and  the  ride  is  a 
delightful  one. 

Kamleh  is  thought  by  some  good 
authorities  to  be  the  ancient  Arima- 
thea,  the  home  of  Joseph ;  and  it 
possesses  some  fine  ruins,  those  of  a 
khan  being  quite  large  and  pictur- 
esque. From  one  of  the  towers  can 
be  seen  Lydda,  where  Peter  healed 


the  man  sick  of  the  palsy.  The  road 
now  becomes  more  mountainous ; 
bleak  hills  and  dales  alternate,  with 
an  occasional  grove  of  olive-trees, 
scraggy  vineyards,  and  ugly  villages 
perched  on  the  hillsides.  One  valley 
is  designated  as  the  place  where  Josh- 
ua caused  the  sun  to  stand  still,  that 
it  might  witness  the  defeat  of  the 
Ammonites. 

The  approach  to  Jerusalem  from 
the  East  is  not  very  impressive :  for 
the  mountains  shut  out  the  view  of 
the  city  until  almost  at  its  very  gates ; 
and  the  emotions  befitting  the  first 
view  of  the  Holy  City  are  somewhat 
deadened  by  sensations  of  fatigue,  and 
a  desire  to  find  a  resting-place  within 
its  walls.  The  Russian  monastery  is 
the  most  prominent  object  in  the  view 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  city. 
There  are  five  gates  leading  into  Je- 
rusalem, of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  Damascus  gate  on  the  north, 
and  that  of  Jaffa  on  the  east.  En- 
tering by  either  of  these,  you  find  the 
streets  very  narrow  and  stony,  crowd- 
ed with  camels  and  mules,  and  quite 
terrifying  to  the  uninitiated.  Here 
are  congregated  all  the  different  na- 
tionalities of  the  world ;  and  crowds 
of  pilgrims,  Russians,  Austrians, 
Turks,  Poles,  Armenians,  &c.,  con- 
stantly coming  and  going,  make  this 
city  of  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants 
seem  much  larger.  Jerusalem  is  built 
on  four  hills,  the  most  famous  ones 
being  Mt.  Moriah  and  Mt.  Zion,  on 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
stands.  These  two  hills  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  valley  called  the 
Tyropnean,  formerly  quite  deep,  but 
now  filled  up  with  debris. 

The  ancient  Jerusalem  is  supposed 
to  be  buried  thirty  or  forty  feet  be- 
neath the  present  city.  Interesting 
excavations  have  been  begun ;  but  the 
Pasha  does  not  favor  them,  and  often 
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stops  the  work.  A  walk  around  the 
walls  of  the  city  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  its  position.  The  walls  only 
date  back  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  are  quite  perfect,  but  very  irregu- 
larly built,  and  of  different  heights. 
The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  lies  bet  ween 
the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Jerusalem 
on  the  east.  This  is  the  Jewish  bury- 
ing-ground,  in  which  *t  is  the  ardent 
desire  of  every  Jew  to  be  interred. 
Among  the  most  striking  tombs  are 
those  of  Absalom,  St.  James,  and  Zac- 
harias.  In  this  valley  also  is  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane.  One  is  some- 
what shocked  to  find  that  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  quarrel  over  this  sacred 
spot,  and  have  each  a  different  loca- 
tion for  it.  The  Latin  garden  is  very 
small,  and  enclosed  by  a  green  and 
white  paling,  very  offensive,  to  say 
the  least,  to  one's  ideas  of  good  taste. 
Inside  are  shown  several  venerable 
olive-trees ;  and  against  one  of  these 
Christ  is  said  to  have  leaned  in  his 
agony,  while  his  disciples  slept.  The 
walks  are  bordered  with  flower-beds, 
to  supply  strangers  and  pilgrims  with 
mementoes.  The  view  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  finest ;  and  it 
is  only  in  looking  down  upon  the 
city  from  this  point,  that  its  size  and 
extent  are  fully  realized.  From  this 
summit  also  can  be  seen  the  blue  line 
of  the  mountains  of  Moab  in  the  east, 
and  the  gleam  of  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  In  the 
same  direction  rises  a  curious  peak, 
called  Frank  Mountain,  with  a  square 
top,  on  which  there  formerly  stood  the 
city  of  Herodium,  built  by  Herod  the 
Great,  and  now  pointed  out  as  the  place 
of  his  burial.  Somewhere  near  this 
mountain  is  the  Cave  of  Adullam, where 
David  sought  refuge  from  Saul.  The 
most  prominent  hills  surrounding  Je- 
rusalem are  Mt.  Scopas,  on  the  north, 


from  which  Titus  reconnoitred  the 
city  before  marching  down  to  take  it ; 
the  hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  where  stands 
the  tree  on  which  Judas  Iscariot  hung 
himself  after  the  betrayal  of  his  mas- 
ter ;  and  the  Mount  of  Offence.  Re- 
turning to  Jerusalem,  the  crowning 
point  of  interest  is  the  holy  sepulchre  ; 
under  this  roof  have  been  collected  and 
deposited,  as  it  were,  all  the  most  sa- 
cred objects  connected  with  the  last 
scenes  in  our  Saviour's  life.  There  is 
nothing  grand  or  imposing  about  the 
exterior  of  the  church ;  and  the  two 
domes  surmounting  it  are  insignifi- 
cant. The  fayade  is  fine  ;  but  the  en- 
trance to  the  building  is  in  a  court : 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  effective 
view  of  the  front  of  the  church.  The 
interior,  at  the  western  end,  is  circu- 
lar in  form,  with  chapels  on  the  sides, 
each  one  being  consecrated  to  some 
stage  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
Upon  entering  the  church,  the  first 
thing  you  are  called  upon  to  observe 
is  the  stone  upon  which  Christ  was 
anointed  after  his  crucifixion ;  over  this 
are  hung  eight  beautiful  transparent 
lamps ;  and  not  far  from  it  is  the  spot 
where  the  Virgin  stood  during  the 
anointing.  The  holy  sepulchre  itself 
consists  of  two  small  rooms,  the  outer 
one  having  in  its  centre  the  stone  roll- 
ed away  from  before  the  tomb  by  the 
angel  Gabriel ;  the  inner  room  is  half 
filled  by  the  marble  sarcophagus  in 
which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  laid  his 
Lord.  Forty-one  lamps  are  kept  burn- 
ing in  this  most  sacred  spot  night  and 
day ;  and  on  the  wall  above  the  tomb 
hangs  a  diamond  cross  and  the  crown 
of  thorns.  Pilgrims  of  all  nations 
crowd  into  the  church,  especially  at 
Easter,  to  worship  at  the  tomb ;  and 
it  is  touching  to  observe  the  devout- 
ness  and  eagerness  of  the  men  and 
women,  who  cross  and  re-cross  them- 
selves time  and  time  again,  as  if  they 
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could  never  do  enough  to  show  their 
love  and  reverence  for  their  Lord  and 
Master.  In  one  part  of  the  church  is 
shown  a  marble  altar,  behind  which 
is  preserved  a  piece  of  the  pillar  to 
which  Christ  was  bound  during  the 
flagellation.  A  hole  above  this  altar 
enables  devout  believers  to  see  and 
touch  this  column.  Underneath  the 
church  a  cave  is  pointed  out  as  the 
place  where,  under  the  guidance  of 
St.  Helena,  the  true  cross  was  found, 
as  well  as  the  crosses  on  which 
the  two  thieves  were  crucified.  A 
curious  story  has  been  handed  down 
of  the  way  in  which  the  identity  of 
the  true  cross  was  established.  The 
discoverers  of  these  sacred  relics 
sought  to  cure  a  palsied  man  by  touch- 
ing him  with  the  three  crosses  in  suc- 
cession. Of  course  the  crosses  of  the 
thieves  produced  no  effect  upon  him; 
but,  when  touched  with  the  true  cross, 
he  was  immediately  cured  of  his  dis- 
ease. Such  are  the  traditions,  with 
many  others,  connected  with  these 
sites.  One  does  not  feel  much  con- 
viction, but  listens  with  respect,  and 
looks  at  the  places  with  interest,  aris- 
ing principally  from  the  thought  of 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  Chris- 
tians who  have  come  to  this-  shrine 
from  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe  to  worship  at  the  spot  on  earth 
most  sacred  to  them.  The  holy  sep- 
ulchre also  was  the  animating  cause 
of  the  crusades.  The  original  church 
was  erected  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantino.  The 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  Armenians  all 
claim  a  portion  of  the  church;  and 
they  have  their  various  chapels,  the 
Greek  division  being  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful.  A  high  partition, 
separating  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
building,  is  very  damaging  to  the  gen- 
eral effect. 

The  Mosque  of  Omar  is  by  far  the 
11 


most  conspicuous  building  in  Jerusa- 
lem :  it  stands  on  Mt.  Moriah ;  and 
a  large  park,  surrounding  the  temple, 
adds  greatly  to  its  beauty.  A  marble 
platform,  in  the  centre  of  this  park, 
forms  a  noble  foundation  for  the  fine 
edifice  surmounting  it.  The  mosque 
is  octagonal,  with  walls  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  designs  of  different  colored 
marbles  inlaid.  A  grand  dome  of 
copper  rises  on  a  drum  of  bright  blue 
terra-cotta,  on  which  are  Arabic  in- 
scriptions. A  gold  crescent  is  placed 
on  the  dome ;  and  Mahometans  keep 
a  jealous  watch  over  the  building, 
which  is  only  second  in  sanctity  to 
their  temple  at  Mecca.  The  interior 
is  fine;  but  attention  is  immediately 
drawn  to,  and  absorbed  in,  the  contem- 
plation of  the  sacred  rock  in  the 
centre.  This  is  a  portion  of  Mt. 
Moriah,  rising  above  the  level  of  the 
temple ;  but  Mahometans  call  it 
"El  Sakiah,"  and  suppose  it  to  be 
suspended  in  mid  air,  and  supported 
by  supernatural  means.  From  this 
rock,  Mahomet  ascended  to  heaven, 
after  his  famous  night's  ride  on  '*  El 
Borak"  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem. 
The  rock  attempted  to  follow  him, 
but  was  staid  in  its  flight  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  the  imprint  of  whose 
finger  is  shown  on  its  surface.  The 
Jews  think  that  it  was  originally  the 
altar  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  which 
is  said  to  have  covered  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  this  vast  area  of  thirty  acres  : 
and  on  one  side  of  the  enclosure  are 
very  large  bevelled  stones,  which  the 
Jews  fancy  to  be  the  foundations  of 
Solomon's  temple ;  and  here  they 
have  their  "  wailing-place,"  conse- 
crated to  tears  for  the  loss  of  their 
tabernacle,  and  to  hopes  for  their  res- 
toration to  power. 

The  Mosque  of  El  Aksa  is  of  Chris- 
tian origin,  and  was  built  by  Justin- 
ian in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It 
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is  a  very  fine  church,  remarkable  for 
its  splendid  granite  pillars,  but  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  which  stands  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it.  The  Golden  or  Beau- 
tiful Gate  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
temple  enclosure  ;  and,  although  it  is 
walled  up,  one  can  see  enough  of 
beauty  in  its  columns  and  capitals  to 
credit  its  having  been  the  finest  of  all 
the  gates.  Christ's  entrance  into 
Jerusalem,  when  the  people  spread 
their  garments  before  him,  and 
strewed  the  ground  with  branches, 
may  have  been  through  this  gate; 
and  the  apostles  healed  the  blind  and 
the  lame,  sitting  within  its  shadow. 

Retracing  our  steps,  and  following 
the  path  which  our  Lord  so  often  pur- 
sued, we  come  to  Bethany,  the  home 
of  Martha  and  Mary.  This  little 
village,  on  the  south-east  side  of  Mt. 
Olivet,  and  just  beyond  it,  is  very 
small,  and  almost  deserted :  the 
houses  are  low,  and  many  of  them 
roofless  ;  but  the  few  wretched  inhab- 
itants are  eager,  for  the  chance  of  a 
fee,  to  point  out  the  house  of  Mary 
and  Martha,  and  the  tomb  of  Lazarus. 
How  sweet  it  must  have  been  to  those 
loving  women  to  welcome  their  Mas- 
ter and  Friend  to  their  lowly  home, 
where  he  found  rest,  and  a  sympathy 
which  he  must  have  craved,  but  so 
seldom  received,  during  his  life  ! 

About  seven  miles  south  of  Jeru- 
salem is  Bethlehem.  The  town  has 
quite  a  commanding  position,  on  a 
hilltop,  from  which  Jerusalem  is  vis- 
ible. The  Bethlehemites  pay  some 
attention  to  agriculture;  and  their 
fields  are  more  fertile  and  better  cul- 
tivated than  is  usual  in  Syria.  There 
are  a  number  of  fine  olive  groves 
around  the  city  ;  and,  in  one  of  these, 
the  shepherds  watched  their  flocks 
by  night,  when  the  angels  told  them 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Church 


of  the  Nativity,  whither  the  footsteps 
of  travellers  naturally  bend  on  en- 
tering the  city,  was  built  by  the  Em- 
press Helena,  327  A.D.  The  three 
convents,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian, 
rather  overshadow  the  main  building ; 
so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  vis- 
ible exterior :  but  the  interior  is  spa- 
cious, and  has  seven  beautiful  naves, 
and  fine  old  pillars,  with  Corinthian 
capitals.  But  the  grottoes  under- 
neath the  church  contain  the  objects 
of  most  sacred  interest.  One  of  these 
is  consecrated  to  the  nativity  ;  and  the 
exact  spot  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour 
is  marked  by  a  silver  stair  in  the  floor, 
with  the  Latin  inscription,  "  Hie  de 
Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus 
est"  A  fac-simile  of  the  manger  in 
which  the  Holy  Child  was  laid  is 
shown  in  the  same  place ;  but  the 
veritable  cradle  is  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Borne.  The 
oratory  of  St.  Jerome  is  under  the 
church ;  and  his  tomb  is  shown  with 
the  graves  of  St.  Paula,  and  her 
daughter,  St.  Eustachia,  who  were 
the  companions  and  friends  of  St. 
Jerome.  Your  credulity  is  somewhat 
taxed  by  the  sight  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Innocents,  the  tomb  of  the  twenty 
thousand  Bethlehemite  children,  whom 
Herod  caused  to  be  slain.  Outside 
of  Bethlehem  is  David's  well ;  whence, 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  three  of  his 
bravest  men,  in  time  of  battle,  carried 
David  water  to  the  Cave  of  Adullam. 
The  scenery  through  which  the 
traveller  passes,  on  the  way  to  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  is  perhaps 
the  wildest  to  be  seen  in  Syria.  It 
shows  a  country  of  desolation ;  and 
the  deep  gloomy  ravines  and  awful 
precipices  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
wilderness  surrounding  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  first  feeling  on  approaching  the 
Dead  Sea  is  of  surprise  that  it  s© 
nearly  resembles  other  sheets  of 
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water;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only 
bright  spot  in  the  landscape.  The 
water  is  clear,  and  the  reflection  'of  a 
sunny  sky  almost  as  marked  as  else- 
where ;  although  there  is  often  a  haze, 
from  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
resting  upon  the  mountains  around 
the  sea.  The  water  is  bitter,  salt, 
and  buoyant;  but  neither  of  these 
peculiarities  is  as  marked  as  one  ex- 
pects from  the  familiar  descriptions. 
The  sea  is  about  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  perhaps  eight  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  It  is  thirteen  hundred  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  : 
and  there  is  said  to  be  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  depth  of  the  lake  at 
the  southern  and  northern  ends;  the 
southern  being,  as  one  tries  to  believe, 
filled  up  by  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  The  Jordan  flows  into 
the  Dead  Sea  on  the  north,  after  a 
course  of  sixty  miles  in  a  direct  line, 
increased  to  two  hundred  by  the  wind- 
ings of  the  stream.  The  signification 
of  the  Jordan  is  "  the  descender ; n  so 
called,  doubtless,  from  its  descent  of 
a  thousand  feet  from  Lake  Genesa- 
reth,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  being  itself 
three  hundred  feet  lower  than  the 
Mediterranean.  The  stream  is  a 
rapid  one,  and  its  channel  is  deep ; 
but  there  is  nothing  very  striking 
about  its  appearance  at  the  Greek  ford, 
where  travellers  are  taken  to  see  it. 
But  John  the  Baptist  baptized  Christ 
in  its  waters ;  and  pilgrims  come*  to 
this  ford  at  Easter  to  bathe  and  be 
baptized  in  the  sacred  river.  The 
heat  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  so 
intense  that  one  readily  perceives  what 
the  phrase  "  Go  to  Jericho  "  implies. 
There  is  little  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Jericho  ;  and  the  imagi- 
nation has  much  to  do  to  call  up  a 
city  over  which  a  king  ruled,  and  one 
which  Joshua  could  not  take  except 
by  stratagem.  Returning  to  Jerusa- 


lem, we  must  take  a  lingering  look  at 
the  city,  and  hasten  towards  Damas- 
cus. The  first  city  of  historical  im- 
portance on  our  new  route  is  Nob,  to 
which  David  fled  from  Saul,  and  ate  of 
the  shewbread  at  the  house  of  Ahime- 
lech,  the  high  priest.  Gibeah,  the 
home  of  Saul  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign,  next  comes  into  view,  —  a 
curious  mound  on  the  top  of  a  hill ; 
then  Raman,  where  the  prophet 
Samuel  lived.  All  these  towns  are 
insignificant  and  unsightly ;  and 
their  names  are  the  only  means  of 
identifying  them  with  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  stories. 
Bethel  is  more  interesting;  for  the 
associations  with  it  are  more  numer- 
ous, although  the  ruins  are  few.  Ja- 
cob set  up  his  tent  on  this  spot  when 
he  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Esau,  whom 
he  had  robbed  of  his  birthright. 
Sleeping,  there  came  to  him  the 
dream  of  the  ladder  to  heaven,  with 
the  angels  ascending  and  descending  : 
and,  "  in  the  morning,  Jacob  feared 
because  of  his  dream,  and  set  up  an 
altar  to  the  Lord,  and  called  the 
place  Bethel ;  that  is,  '  the  house  of 
God.'"  Here,  also,  Jeroboam,  king 
of  Israel,  made  a  golden  calf,  and 
built  an  altar  to  Baal. 

Passing  Shiloh,  where  the  taber- 
nacle was  set  up  and  the  tribes  di- 
vided, a  long  ride  leads  to  Jacob's 
well,  the  scene  of  Christ's  interview 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  The 
scenery  of  this  region  is  bleak  and 
mountainous,  but  becomes  more  cheer- 
ful as  one  approaches  Nablouse,  the 
ancient  Sichem.  This  town,  in  the 
valley  between  Mts.  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim,  witnessed  in  its  day  the  reading 
of  the  blessings  and  curses  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel  by  Joshua.  On  Mt. 
Gerizim  the  Samaritans  erected  a 
temple  like  that  at  Jerusalem,  their 
assistance  and  aid  in  building  the 
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great  temple  having  been  refused. 
In  a  synagogue  in  Sichem  is  pre- 
served the  original  manuscript  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  the  Samaritans 
claim  to  be  the  only  one  extant.  It 
is  written  on  parchment,  in  very  close 
Samaritan  and  Phoenician  characters, 
with  no  punctuation  nor  division  of 
words.  The  manuscript  is  said  to  be 
three  thousand  five  hundred  years 
old,  and  is  very  precious  in  the  opin- 
ion of  its  possessors. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  tracts  of  country  in 
Palestine.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Megiddo ;  and  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Saul  with  the  Philis- 
tines, and  of  Gideon's  combat  with 
the  Amorites.  In  1799,  on  this  same 
plain,  Napoleon  conquered  the  Turks 
under  Abdallah  Pasha.  The  plain  is 
about  eighteen  miles  long,  and  twelve 
miles  broad ;  but  it  is  infested  with 
Bedouins  to  such  an  extent  that  but 
little  of  it  can  be  cultivated.  Fields  of 
barley,  however,  are  quite  frequent. 
Esdraelon  has  three  spurs,  like  out- 
stretched fingers,  extending  from  its 
base  on  the  east.  The  first  of  these 
divisions  extends  from  Djimir  to 
Mt.  Gilboa,  where  Saul  and  Jona- 
than perished.  The  second  extends 
from  Gilboa  to  the  lesser  Mt.  Her- 
mon,  this  being  the  ancient  valley  of 
Jezreel,  and  very  fertile,  stretching 
nearly  to  the  Jordan.  The  third 
division  reaches  from  Hermon  to 
Mt.  Tabor,  on  which  the  transfig- 
uration is  said  to  have  taken  place. 
The  best  authorities,  however,  locate 
this  event  on  Mt.  Hermon.  Fol- 
lowing one  of  these  spurs,  we  come  to 
Jezreel,  the  ancient  city  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel.  Neaf  this  city  was  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth,  whom  the  wicked 
queen  caused  to  be  slain,  that  she 
might  gain  possession  of  his  land. 
But  "the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was 


visited  upon  Joram,"  the  son  of 
Ahab ;  for  he  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  battle  by  Jehu,  and  his  mother 
Jezebel  thrown  from  a  window,  and 
devoured  by  dogs.  In  another  part 
of  the  plain  is  Nain,  where  Christ 
raised  up  from  the  dead  the  poor  wid- 
ow's son.  Questioning  an  Arab  sheik 
at  Nain,  by  means  of  an  interpreter, 
a  traveller  asked  him  how  he  should 
like  to  go  to  America.  He  replied, 
"  I  should  not  like  to  go  there."  — 
"Why  not?"  — "Because,  if  it  had 
been  a  good  country,  you  would  never 
have  left  it."  These  simple  people 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  it  is 
to  travel  for  pleasure  or  instruction ; 
and  only  sheer  necessity  would  induce 
them  to  leave  their  own  country. 

Beyond  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
separated  from  it  by  Mt.  Nazareth, 
lies  the  city  where  our  Lord  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Naza- 
reth lies  in  a  secluded  spot,  nestling 
among  the  hills  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. It  is  no  exception  in  out- 
ward appearance  to  all  Syrian  towns, 
which  are  universally  built  of  stone 
of  a  dull  brown  color,  intended,  per- 
haps, to  conceal  them  from  hostile 
eyes.  The  streets  are  always  narrow, 
and  the  houses  hovels ;  and  the  only 
redeeming  feature  in  the  scene  are 
the  monasteries  and  churches  erect- 
ed by  Christians.  The  Nazarene 
women  are  handsome ;  and  the  type 
of  face  among  the  men  is  very  like 
the  traditional  portraits  of  the  Sa- 
viour. The  thought  that  Jesus 
Christ  passed  his  youth  here,  increas- 
ing "  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in 
favor  with  God  and  man,"  preparing 
for  his  great  ministry,  makes  Naza- 
reth of  quite  as  much  interest  as 
Bethlehem.  The  Church  of  the  An- 
nunciation, built  in  1620,  is  not  re- 
markable for  its  beauty,  but  contains 
the  grotto  where  Gabriel  announced 
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to  the  Virgin  Mary  that  she  should 
have  a  son.  Here,  also,  is  shown  the 
kitchen  of  the  Virgin's  house,  which 
is  no  longer  here,  having  been  trans- 
ported by  angels  to  Loretto,  in  Italy. 
In  the  so-called  " carpenter's  shop" 
is  exhibited  the  table  where  the  Sa- 
viour often  broke  bread  with  his  dis- 
ciples. Mary's  well,  outside  the 
town,  is  very  interesting,  as  it  bears 
the  appearance  of  great  antiquity, 
and  probably  did  exist  in  our  Sa- 
viour's time.  Hither  the  Virgin  came 
to  draw  water;  and  the  Nazarene 
women  still  hasten  to  it,  at  eventide, 
to  fill  their  earthen  pitchers. 

Returning  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
we  ride  towards  Mt.  Tabor,  often 
spoken  of,  as  we  have  said,  as  the 
doubtful  site  of  the  transfiguration. 
It  was  a  place  of  assemblage  for  the 
northern  tribes  of  Israel,  when  they 
held  their  great  councils.  The  moun- 
tain is  about  1,400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  and  is  shaped  like  a 
truncated  cone,  or  a  grenadier's  hat. 
On  the  summit  is  a  small  church, 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice ;  but  the  view 
from  it  is  very  extensive:  and  the 
snowy  peak  of  Mt.  Hermon,  the  Med- 
iterranean, Mt.  Carmel,  and  the  grand 
plain  below,  unite  to  form  a  rare  pan- 
orama. The  road  from  this  point  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  very  poor,  es- 
pecially in  the  spring,  when  the  mud 
is  almost  knee-deep ;  but,  after  a  tedi- 
ous ride  over  the  rolling  country,  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  lake  causes  an  en- 
tire forgetful  ness  of  fatigue  in  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  If  the  traveller 
be  fortunate  enough  to  approach  Lake 
Genesareth  at  sunset,  or  after  a  storm, 
the  landscape  is  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  not  grand,  for  the  only 
high  mountain  visible  is  the  peak  of 
Hermon,  away  towards  the  north ; 
but  the  hills  on  its  eastern  side  are 
quite  bold,  while  the  western  banks 


slope  more  gradually,  and  are  covered 
with  a  refreshing  greenness.  It  is  the 
tranquillity  and  comparative  softness 
of  the  view  which  make  it  so  lovely  in 
the  weary  pilgrim's  eyes ;  but  many  of 
our  American  lakes  have  much  the  real 
advantage  in  situation  and  surround- 
ings. The  lake  is  about  thirteen  miles 
in  length,  and  six  in  breadth  ;  and  the 
insignificance  in  point  of  size  of  a 
country  where  such  a  little  sheet  of 
water  could  be  called  a  sea  is  very 
apparent.  Mt.  Hattin  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  hills  on  the  western 
side ;  and  this  is  considered  to  be  the 
place  where  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
was  delivered.  On  the  plain  of  Hat- 
tin  was  fought  the  last  battle  of  the 
second  Crusade,  in  which  the  Chris- 
tians were  defeated  by  Saladin,  and 
driven  from  Syria.  The  only  town 
on  the  lake  is  Tiberias,  a  quaint  old 
place,  which,  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great,  was  the  centre  of  an  immense 
traffic.  The  other  places,  once  of  al- 
most equal  importance,  but  now  so 
completely  in  ruins  that  scarcely  any 
trace  of  them  is  left,  were  Magdala, 
the  home  of  Mary  Magdalene ;  Ca- 
pernaum, known  by  a  low  mound  of 
stones;  Chorazin,  which  still  retains 
some  carved  and  sculptured  pillars ; 
and  Bethsaida,  marked  by  an  old  arch- 
way. 

Striking  across  the  hills  from  the 
lake,  the  country  abounds  in  the  ole- 
ander and  brilliant  flowers ;  and  fine 
views  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  th« 
mountains  accompany  the  traveller  to 
Safed.  This  city  is  not  very  old, 
dates  back  perhaps  a  thousand  years, 
but  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  terrible 
earthquake  in  1837,  which  threw 
down  the  houses,  and  killed  five  thou- 
sand people.  Safed  is  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Jews,  who  believe 
that  at  some  future  day  the  Messiah 
will  rise  from  Lake  Genesareth  and 
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establish  his  kingdom  here.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  this  city  was  cele- 
brated for  its  colleges  and  its  learned 
Babbies.  It  is  built  on  a  remarkably 
high  hill,  and  is  very  picturesque. 

Pursuing  our  way,  and  passing 
through  the  plain  of  El  Huleh,  we 
finally  come  to  Banias,  or  Caesarea 
Philippi.  The  Greeks  settled  this 
city,  and  named  it  after  their  god 
Pan.  The  corruption  of  the  name 
comes,  perhaps,  from  the  inability  of 
the  Syrians  to  distinguish  between 
the  letters  B  and  P.  The  grotto,  from 
which  issues  the  main  historical  source 
of  the  Jordan,  is  in  a.  high  cliff;  and 
underneath  it  is  a  large  cave,  full  of 
water,  which  forces  its  way  out  under 
debris,  fallen  at  some  time  from  the 
stony  bank  above  it.  The  river 
rushes  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour,  pouring  a  hundred  thousand 
gallons  of  water  a  minute  through  its 
small  channel.  Herod  the  Great 
built  a  temple  near  this  grotto  in  hon- 
or of  Augustus  Caesar ;  and  it  was  in 
the  time  of  this  Roman  Emperor  that 
the  city  received  the  name  of  Caesarea 
Philippi.  To  this  town  came  our 
Saviour  in  the  last  days  of  his  minis- 
try, and  was  transfigured  on  a  "high 
mountain,"  supposed  by  Dean  Stanley 
to  have  been  Mt.  Hermon.  Eusebius 
describes  a  statue  of  Christ  at  Caesarea 
Philippi,  which  he  says  was  erected 
by  the  grateful  woman  whom  he  had 
cured  from  the  disease  which  had  for 
twelve  years  baffled  her  physicians. 
The  country  around  the  base  of  Her- 
mon is  bleak  and  stony ;  but  trees,  es- 
pecially the  olive,  are  quite  abundant. 
These  olive-trees,  when  very  old,  as- 
sume very  fantastic  shapes.  Their 
trunks  are  mere  skeletons ;  and  their 
limbs  stretch  out  in  the  most  grotesque 
way>  looking  like  dogs'  heads,  or  many- 
headed  serpents.  Occasionally  fig- 
ures resembling  Hercules,  Samson, 


Atlas,  etc.,  or  some  old  witch  of  En- 
dor  nearly  bent  double  with  age  and 
care,  seem  to  be  embodied  in  these 
trees,  and  make  one  feel  that  the  age 
of  Dryads  has  scarcely  gone  by.  The 
olive  is  a  very  sturdy  tree,  and  even 
when  hoary  with  age  never  dies  a 
natural  death,  but  bears  its  fruit  faith- 
fully year  after  year. 

Crossing  the  flank  of  Hermon,  near 
the  snow  line,  one  gets  some  idea  of 
the  glory  of  Petra,  in  meeting  curious 
rocks  of  various  colors,  — pink,  yellow, 
and  brown,  —  and  soon  after  strikes 
the  diligence  road  to  Damascus. 

About  an  hour  before  reaching  this 
city,  the  road  passes  through  a  beau- 
tiful glen,  watered  by  the  Barada,  and 
filled  with  apricot-trees.  Damascus 
lies  in  the  plain  of  Damascus,  of 
which  the  boundaries  are  delightfully 
distant ;  and  the  view  of  it  from  the 
cliff,  where  the  conversion  of  Paul  oc- 
curred, is  justly  celebrated.  The  city 
has  room  to  spread  itself  out ;  and  all 
the  houses  have  open  courts,  with  a 
central  fountain  and  orange  and  lem- 
on trees.  The  apricot-trees  are  so 
numerous  as  to  form,  when  in  blossom, 
a  rosy  circle  around  the  city.  Da- 
mascus is  the  capital  of  Syria,  and 
the  oldest  city  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble :  it  was  a  city  in  Abraham's  time ; 
and  one  tradition  affirms  that  it  was 
founded  by  Uz,  the  grandson  of  Noah, 
and  another  that  it  was  the  site  of 
the  garden  of  Eden.  The  bazaars  in 
Damascus  are  much  larger  than  those 
in  Cairo,  and  less  confused:  the  streets 
are  cleaner  and  wider ;  and  each  differ- 
ent kind  of  merchandise  has  its  quar- 
ter of  the  city.  The  mosque  is  a 
large  building,  imposing  from  its  size, 
but  much  defaced  by  the  whitewash- 
ing of  its  walls,  formerly  covered  with 
mosaics.  The  great  possession  of  the 
mosque  is  the  head  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, which  is  kept  in  a  golden  casket. 
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The  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Ante- 
Lebanon  intervene  between  Damas- 
cus and  Beyrout ;  and  the  scenery  is 
very  fine.  The  famous  cedars  of 
Lebanon  are  somewhere  on  the  route ; 
but  the  deep  snows  on  the  mountains 
often  prevent  travellers  from  visiting 
them.  The  plain  of  Coelo-Syria  sepa- 
rates the  two  ranges  of  mountains  : 
it  is  well  watered  by  the  Leontes ;  but 
scarcely  a  wild  flower  grows  upon  it. 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  ter- 
raced ;  and  this  part  of  the  country  is 
densely  populated.  And  now  the 
weary  reader  and  traveller  catches 
sight  at  last  of  BejTOut,  which  seems 
like  home  after  our  long  journey,  and 
will  afford  us  a  grateful  resting-place. 
A  little  poem,  taken  from  Dr.  Bellows's 
u  Old  World  in  its  New  Face/'  gives 
a  very  pretty  version  of  a  tradition 
current  among  the  peasants  of  Syria. 

There  is  a  ruby  flower  that  blows 
On  Judah's  mountains  cold, 

Wherever  Jordan's  river  flows, 
Or  Sharon's  plains  unfold. 


Not  Solomon,  in  all  his  pride, 

Was  e'er  so  richly  dressed 
As  the  green  fields  or  mountain  side 

By  these  fair  flowers  caressed. 

They  sparkle  with  the  morning's  dew ; 

They  kindle  in  the  sun; 
Their  blushes  have  a  lustre  new 

When  the  bright  day  is  done. 

When  our  dear  Lord  his  wounded  side 

Emptied  on  Zion's  ground, 
The  winds  caught  up  the  precious  tide, 

And  scattered  it  around. 


From  every  drop  a  flower  sprung  up, 
And  in  strange  beauty  stood, 

Till  every  acre  had  its  cup 
Full  of  that  sacred  flood. 


So  the  sweet  truth  by  Jesus  taught, 
Borne  on  the  Spirit's  breath, 

To  every  distant  clime  is  brought,  — 
The  antidote  of  death. 


In  each  believing  heart  there  grows 

One  healing  plant  of  God, 
An  offshoot  from  sweet  Sharon's  rose, 

That  sprung  from  Jesus'  blood. 


•  ft      \>  \     Jj;; 
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BY    CAZNEAU    PALFREY. 


Is  this  the  best  possible  of  worlds  ? 
Are  all  things  in  it  tending  to  the 
greatest  ultimate  good  ?  The  affirma- 
tive of  this  question  has  b£en  main- 
tained as  a  philosophical  opinion,  un- 
der the  name  of  Optimism,  both  be- 
fore and  since  the  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity. What  are  the  grounds  of 
that  belief? 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  the  universe  is  pre-sup- 
posed.  The  character  and  nature  of 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  so  far  as 


they  can  be  ascertained,  are  essential 
elements  in  the  question;  without 
which,  a  discussion  of  it  would  be  im- 
possible, since  the  only  way  left  of  de- 
termining whether  good  is  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  creation  would  be  by 
observing  and  comprehending  the 
whole  universe  in  all  its  complexity, 
and  through  its  whole  extent  in  space 
and  duration. 

In  this  essay,  it  will  also  be  assumed 
that  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
universe  is  not  to  be  sought  entirely 
within  the  circle  of  this  mortal  life ; 
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but  that  there  is  an  endless  life  be- 
yond the  present,  in  which  an  expla- 
nation may  be  found  of  .some  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject. 

To  every  human  soul  is  given  the 
idea  of  God  ;  that  is,  every  soul  has  a 
native  instinct,  in  which  it  cannot  help 
placing  implicit  faith ;  which,  when 
fully  developed  into  consciousness, 
is  found  to  involve  the  idea  of  God. 
No  one  indeed  has  this  idea  in  per- 
fection. In  the  infancy  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  race,  and  by  reason 
of  ignorance,  insensibility,  and  sin,  it 
is  often  imperfect.  As  the  soul  grows, 
and  its  spiritual  powers  and  affections 
come  into  exercise,  this  idea  becomes 
more  full  and  complete ;  and  what- 
ever degree  of  fulness  and  complete- 
ness it  may  have  reached  at  any  time 
in  the  conception  of  any  individual, 
to  him  for  the  time  it  represents  God. 
His  faith  in  it  is  a  part  of  his  nature : 
he  cannot  escape  from  it ;  he  is  more 
sure  of  it  than  of  any  arguments  by 
which  he  might  seek  to  prove  it. 

What  are  the  contents  of  this  na- 
tive idea  of  God  ?  It  may  be  an- 
swered briefly,  absolute  being,  infin- 
ity of  nature,  perfection  of  character. 
The  absolute  Being  must  be  perfectly 
good.  Any  deficiency  of  benevolent 
will  would  be  imperfection.  He  must 
be  supposed  to  have  designed  for  ev- 
ery creature  he  has  made  the  greatest 
good  he  is  capable  of  receiving.  We 
cannot  conceive  him  as  inflicting 
unnecessary  suffering  upon  any  one. 
He  must  unerringly  know  what  the 
true  good  of  each  of  his  creatures  is, 
and  by  what  means  it  may  be  best 
effected.  He  must  be  able  to  accom- 
plish all  the  purposes  of  his  wisdom 
and  goodness.  He  is  universally 
present,  eternal  in  his  nature,  un- 
changeable in  all  his  attributes:  he 
can  never  disappoint  the  trust  reposed 


in  him.  Never,  nowhere,  can  any 
creature  of  his  pass  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  care  and  love. 

Almighty,  all-wise,  omnipresent, 
eternal  love.  This,  then,  we  will  say, 
is  the  fulness  of  our  idea  of  God. 
Nothing  short  of  this  satisfies  the  in- 
stinctive craving  of  man's  heart. 
This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  pure 
reason  leads.  This  is  the  intimation 
which  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
course  of  events  suggest;  though,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  cannot 
demonstrate  it  to  the  finite  under- 
standing. This  is  the  faith  towards 
which  the  universal  heart  of  humanity, 
in  its  religious  education,  manifestly 
tends ;  and  with  this  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God  in  Christ  perfectly  harmo- 
nizes. This,  then,  is  really  man's 
idea  of  God ;  and  we  have  a  right  to 
say  of  it,  as  we  said  of  his  first  germi- 
nal notion  of  Deity,  it  is  a  part  of  his 
nature ;  he  cannot  escape  from  it ;  he 
is  more  sure  of  it  than  of  any  argu- 
ments by  which  he  may  seek  to  prove 
it. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  our  only 
alternative  is  between  optimism  and 
atheism.  What  we  mean  when  we 
assert  the  existence  of  a  God  is,  that 
good  will  ultimately  prevail ;  that 
thought  is  indicated  in  our  native 
speech.  God  and  good  are  kindred, 
almost  identical  words.  We  say  God 
is  good :  and  we  might  say  good  is 
God;  that  is,  it  is  the  governing  and 
victorious  principle  in  the  universe. 
If  all  things  are  not  tending  to  good, 
it  must  be  because  the  highest  intelli- 
gence is  not  benevolent  enough  to 
will  the  highest  good,  or  wise  enough 
to  know  what  is  truly  good,  or  how  it 
is  to  be  effected,  or  powerful  enough 
to  fulfil  his  wise  and  good  purposes ; 
in  other  words,  he  is  not  God,  and 
there  is  no  Goda  si  ^ 

So  long  as  we  remain  in  the  region 
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of  abstract  truth,  the  demonstration 
of  optimism  seems  to  be  complete; 
but  when  we  look  to  see  how  the  or- 
der of  nature  and  the  course  of  events 
agree  with  it,  we  are  confronted  at 
once  with  much  that  at  first  sight 
seems  to  contradict  it.  How  much 
pain  and  disease  are  endured,  how 
many  hopes  are  disappointed,  how 
many  affections  wounded,  how  many 
good  purposes  frustrated,  how  many 
fine  powers  wasted  in  uncongenial  sit- 
uations, how  rarely  does  the  ideal  of 
a  life  approach  fulfilment !  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  privations  of  pov- 
erty, which  large  portions  of  the  race 
hopelessly  endure-,  the  necessity  of 
grinding  and  consuming  toil,  by  which 
multitudes  prolong  a  miserable  exist- 
ence ;  the  degradation  of  ignorance, 
and  the  pollution  of  vice,  in  which 
large  masses  are  plunged ;  the  wrongs 
that  man  suffers  by  the  fraud,  vio- 
lence, injustice,  and  oppression  of  his 
fellow-man  ;  the  desolations  of  famine, 
pestilence,  and  earthquake,  produced 
by  the  uncontrollable  and  incalculable 
agencies  of  nature  ?  None  of  these  is 
to  be  left  out  of  the  account.  Faith 
in  the  final  prevalence  of  good  is  to 
be  maintained,  if  at  all,  in  the  face  of 
these  facts.  These  facts,  and  those 
truths  concerning  God,  must  be  view- 
ed together ;  they  have  mutual  re- 
lations. The  facts  can  be  rightly  un- 
derstood only  in  the  light  that  the 
truths  shed  upon  them ;  and  the  truths 
need  the  interpretation  that  the  facts 
put  upon  them. 

Before  looking  into  this  mass  of 
evil,  let  the  admission  be  made,  that 
a  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  optimism  is  not  to  be  obtain- 
ed by  induction.  The  idea  of  perfect 
love,  such  as  the  heart  craves,  and 
such  as  the  healthy  and  well-develop- 
ed soul  believes  in,  is  not  got  by  tak- 
ing an  inventory  of  successive  events, 


setting  down  to  the  credit  of  the  di- 
vine beneficence  such  as  happen  to 
accord  with  our  wishes,  and  carrying 
to  the  other  side  of  the  account  those 
of  an  opposite  character.  It  cannot 
but  be  that  many  events  will  be  met 
with  whose  resulting  good  is  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  sight.  The  critical 
understanding  has  no  rightful  juris- 
diction of  such  cases ;  they  must  be 
carried  up  for  final  adjudication  to 
the  higher  tribunal  of  pure  reason. 
If  we  could  take  into  one  view  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  universe,  we 
might  see  that  it  is  perfectly  good ; 
but  only  God  himself  can  so  view  it : 
no  finite  mind  is  competent  to  such 
a  comprehension  of  it.  The  real  ques- 
tion, then,  to  be  answered  by  observa- 
tion of  Nature  and  the  course  of 
events,  is,  whether  we  get  from  it  as 
complete  confirmation  of  the  truth  we 
have  otherwise  demonstrated  as  could 
fairly  be  expected,  considering  the 
necessary  limits  of  our  powers;  and 
whether  we  find  any  thing  utterly  ir- 
reconcilable, upon  any  rational  princi-  ' 
pie,  with  the  idea  that  good  will  ulti- 
mately prevail,  fr  so  vast  a  subject, 
what  can  we  do  but  indicate  a  few 
lines  of  thought  that  lead  to  satisfac- 
tory conclusions  ? 

First,  we  notice  that  the  universe 
is  governed  by  general  laws,  as  a  uni- 
verse designed  by  a  perfectly  wise 
Being  for  the  abode  of  rational  be- 
ings must  necessarily  be;  and  that 
those  general  laws  have  for  their  end 
the  production  of  good,  though  evil 
is  sometimes  incidentally  produced  by 
them.  The  material  universe  is  made 
up  of  wise  adaptations  of  means  to 
ends,  which  intimate  an  intelligent 
author;  and  those  ends  are  always 
beneficial  ends.  All  the  traces  we 
find  of  creative  intelligence  indicate 
also  a  benevolent  Creator.  Natural 
science  consists  in  the  discovery  of 
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uses  in  material  nature ;  and,  by  uses, 
we  mean  a  beneficial  purpose.  In  ex- 
amining the  structure  of  an  animal, 
the  naturalist  assumes  that  every  part 
and  organ  is  designed  to  answer  some 
good  end.  That  assumption  furnish- 
es at  once  the  motive  and  the  object 
of  his  investigations.  If  he  meets 
with  a  part  of  which  he  does  not 
readily  see  the  use,  he  does  not  con- 
clude that  it  has  none ;  but  his  curi- 
osity is  stimulated,  and  he  pursues 
his  inquiry  till  he  discovers  the  pur- 
pose which  that  part  was  meant  to 
answer.  Neither  would  he  be  satis- 
lied  if  the  only  purpose  he  could  dis- 
cern was  the  production  of  pain  or 
disease.  He  would  be  sure  that  he 
had  not  yet  discovered  its  ultimate 
purpose;  and  he  would  look  farther, 
till  he  found  in  what  way  it  promoted 
the  well-being  and  enjoyment  of  the 
animal.  Thus  does  faith  that  all  was 
meant  for  good  underlie  science,  and 
stimulate  and  direct  our  studies  of 
the  works  of  God,  and  receive  fresh 
confirmation  from  all  that  we  learn 
of  them. 

So,  in  the  course  of  events,  good  is 
the  rule ;  and  what  we  call  evil  is  the 
exception.  Every  human  being,  in 
passing  through  life,  has  more  of 
happiness  than  of  misery.  If  one  is 
disposed  to  think  otherwise,  let  him 
consider  that  evil,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  exceptional,  is  much  more 
conspicuous  than  good.  The  loss  of  a 
few  lives  by  a  railroad  accident  is 
proclaimed  in  all  the  newspapers  in 
the  land;  but  who  hears  of  the  mil- 
lions of  travellers  who  make  safe  and 
comfortable  journeys  ?  So,  in  times 
of  general  calamity,  the  sufferers  by 
it  are  brought  to  notice,  as  it  is  well 
that  they  should  be ;  but  there  is  no 
occasion  £o  mention  the  innumerable 
individuals  who  are  unaffected  by  it, 
and  the  safe  and  happy  families  and 


homes  that  it  has  not  touched.  In- 
deed, we  discover  our  instinctive  faith 
in  the  prevalence  of  good  by  the  way 
in  which  we  talk  about  the  events  of 
life.  When  we  speak  of  the  myste- 
ries of  Providence,  we  always  mean 
by  them  calamity,  suffering,  some 
form  of  what  we  call  evil.  We  never 
call  any  thing  good  that  happens  to 
us  a  mystery.  Why  ?  Evidently 
because  we  expect  it ;  it  happens  ac- 
cording to  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
natural  course  of  things.  We  feel  no 
need  of  reconciling  it  with  our  theory 
of  the  universe.  Evil  alone  needs 
explanation ;  good  explains  itself. 
What  would  it  bev$o  live  in  a  world 
in  which  good  were  a  mystery  ? 

Much  of  the  evil  that  we  meet  in 
the  course  'of  events  appears  so  to  us, 
because  we  look  at  it  from  a  wrong 
point  of  view.  We  misjudge  the 
ways  of  Providence  from  a  misappre- 
hension of  their  purpose.  Do  we 
wish  to  see  it  demonstrated  that  good 
is  the  great  end  of  creation  ?  What 
sort  of  good?  Men  hold  various 
opinions  about  what  is  good.  Are  all 
things  working  together  for  what  to 
our  short  sight  seems  good,  or  for 
what  God  knows  to  be  truly  good? 
Shall  we  hold  the  divine  government 
pledged  always  to  promote  our  ease 
or  present  comfort,  —  what  we  blindly 
call  our  happiness  ?  or  shall  we  sup- 
pose its  great  purpose  to  be  our  moral 
and  spiritual  well-being?  A  little 
child,  if  he  were  to  express  what 
seems  to  him  most  desirable,  would 
demand  an  unlimited  supply  of  sweet- 
meats, liberty  to  play  with  every 
thing  within  his  reach,  that  his  will 
should  never  be  thwarted,  no  desired 
gratification  withheld,  no  unwelcome 
task  imposed.  A  world  ordered  on 
this  plan  would  seem  to  him  the  best 
possible  world.  Every  thing  short  of 
this,  —  all  denial  of  his  wishes,  all  op- 
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position  to  his  will,  all  wholesome  re- 
straint, all  requirement  of  unwonted 
effort,  —  appear  to  him  mysterious 
dispensations  of  the  parental  govern- 
ment. These  are  the  first  forms  in 
which  the  great  question  of  evil, 
which  will  pursue  him  to  the  end, 
presents  itself  to  his  little  mind.  He 
does  not  know  that  the  state  of 
tilings  that  he  so  desires  would  be  the 
worst  evil  that  could  befall  him  ;  that 
it  would  be  fatal  to  his  bodily  health, 
arid  to  his  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment ;  and  that  he  would  never  cease, 
in  after  life,  to  deplore  the  irremedia- 
ble evil  it  would  inflict  upon  him. 

We  are  not  dissimilarly  situated  as 
children  in  the  hands  of  the  infinite 
Father.  We  are  to  be  trained  for 
states  of  being  which  we  are  as  little 
able  to  conceive  as  the  child  is  to  un- 
derstand the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ty of  mature  life.  We  are  unable 
now  to  fathom  the  depths  of  our  own 
nature,  or  to  measure  the  extent  of 
our  own  capacities  and  powers,  or  to 
imagine  the  spheres  of  activity  into 
which  we  shall  hereafter  enter.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  judge  of  the  disci- 
pline by  which  we  may  be  best  pre- 
pared for  the  unknown  and  mysteri- 
ous future.  Only  we  may  reasonably 
conclude,  that  there  will  be  in  it  some 
things  that  will  seem  strange  to  us ; 
that  it  will  sometimes  wear  the  sem- 
blance of  severity.  Indeed,  a  world 
that  tallied  precisely  with  our  notion 
of  what  a  world  should  be  might  be 
fairly  presumed,  for  that  very  reason, 
not  to  be  the  best  possible  world. 
The  question  presents  itself,  by  whom 
is  it  best  that  the  child  should  be 
taken  care  of,  —  by  himself,  or  by  his 
parent  ?  How  would  the  best  possi- 
ble world  be  likely  to  be  produced,  — 
by  our  wisdom,  or  by  God's  ? 

Imagine  a  state  of  things  in  which 
our  wills  were  never  crossed,  in  which 


every  wish  were  gratified  as  it  arises, 
every  rough  place  grew  smooth  as  we 
approach  it,  every  obstacle  yielded  to 
our  slightest  touch,  or  vanished  before 
we  reached  it,  our  energy  never 
tasked  to  grapple  with  a  single  diffi- 
culty; who  would  desire  such  a  con- 
dition ?  Its  insipidity  would  be  in- 
tolerable. Moreover,  a  moral  being 
could  not  grow,  or  even  live,  in  such 
a  condition.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
that  a  moral  nature  can  feed  upon. 
There  is  in  it  no  opportunity  of  per- 
forming a  moral  act.  What,  then, 
would  we  have  ?  Just  so  much  evil 
as  we  can  easily  overcome,  as  would 
afford  a  pleasant  exercise  to  our  power 
of  resistance,  as  would  give  an  agree- 
able variety  to  life  ?  Such  a  condi- 
tion would  be  little  different  from 
that  just  described  ;  it  would  amount, 
indeed,  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 
Such  evil  would  be  no  trial.  We 
should  not  improve  under  it.%  What 
is  needed  for  the  full  development  of 
our  moral  energy  is  something  more 
than  we  should  voluntarily  choose  for 
ourselves;  something  from  which  we 
naturally  shrink  ;  something  that,  at 
first  sight,  looks  invincible.  In  this 
present  state  of  being,  we  can  see  no 
way  in  which  all  the  strength  of  our 
nature,  all  its  capacities  of  action  and 
endurance,  all  its  various  sensibilities 
and  deep  affections,  could  be  called 
forth  and  exercised  without  some  such 
course  of  events  as  we  call  evil.  The 
harp  that  receives  only  the  impulses 
of  the  passing  wind  gives  forth,  in- 
deed, a  wild  and  pleasing  melody,  but 
never  such  strains  as  reveal  its  full 
power,  and  most  deeply  touch  the 
heart  of  the  listener.  In  order  that 
it  should  yield  its  richest  music,  it 
must  be  not  merely  breathed  upon  by 
the  gentle  airs  of  summer,  but  struck 
by  the  hand  of  a  master  who  per- 
fectly understands  its  capability,  and 
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knows  how  to  evoke  the  soul  of  har- 
mony that  is  hidden  in  its  chords. 

When  we  have  once  apprehended 
the  truth  that  the  great  end  of  Prov- 
idence is  not  to  make  us  happy,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but 
to  make  us  good,  or  rather  to  make 
us  happy  in  the  highest  sense,  by 
making  us  good,  a  large  subtraction 
is  already  made  from  the  aggregate 
of  apparent  evil.  The  pain,  sorrow, 
disappointment,  loss,  that  have  called 
forth  the  energy  of  the  soul,  exercised 
its  moral  power,  and  developed  its 
spiritual  nature,  no  longer  appear  as 
evil.  The  evil  that  was  in  them  is 
lost  in  the  greater  good  they  have 
produced.  They  who  have  passed  well 
through  such  an  experience  call  it  a 
blessed  one,  and  would  not  have  had 
it  otherwise.  But  all  outward  evil  is 
capable  of  being  so  used.  Such  is 
manifestly  the  divine  purpose  in  it ; 
and  thus  the  benevolence  of  the  Cre- 
ator in  ordering  it  is  justified. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  sin,  the 
greatest,  the  most  unqualified,  of  all 
evils  ?  First,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  an  incidental  result  of  man's  moral 
freedom,  and  therefore  not  directly 
chargeable  upon  the  divine  govern- 
ment. Without  that  freedom  of  will 
which  makes  sin  possible,  there  could 
be  no  virtue ;  the  exalted  excellence 
that  is  sometimes  attained  would  have 
no  existence;  unceasing  progress 
would  be  impossible.  Then,  there  is 
a  remedy  for  sin ;  it  may  be  repented 
of,  and  forsaken.  Its  evil  effect  upon 
the  soul  may  be  undone  ;  and  one  who 
has  fallen  into  it  may  rise  to  lofty 
heights  of  goodness.  Thus  a  variety 
of  character  may  be  produced,  that 
fills  a  necessary  place  in  the  scale  of 
moral  being.  There  may  be,  in  some 
region  of  the  universe,  pure  spirits, 
who  have  never  known  sin,  and  never 
experienced  the  sorrows  of  repentance, 


nor  the  peace  of  pardon.  And  there 
are  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ; 
not  originally  created  perfect,  but  who 
have  become  so  through  a  varied  ex- 
perience of  error  and  correction,  wan- 
dering and  return,  lapse  and  recovery, 
sin,  repentance,  pardon,  and  renewal. 
Chords  of  deeper  harmony  have  been 
touched  in  their  souls ;  and  it  may  be 
that  they  have  been  thus  prepared  for 
spheres  of  service  that  no  one  of  the 
angelic  host  could  fill.  Thus  even  out 
of  the  evil  of  sin  God  may  eventually 
bring  a  greater  good  than  could  else 
have  existed. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  these  considera- 
tions explain  a  small  part  only  of  the 
class  of  evils  to  which  they  refer. 
How  shall  we  account  for  the  many 
sins  that  are  not  repented  of  and  re- 
nounced, and  the  suffering  that  has 
not  made  the  heart  better,  but  has 
hardened  it  rather  into  insensibility, 
or  weakened  it  into  chronic  queru- 
lousness  and  discontent  ?  It  must  be 
confessed  that  these  are  the  great 
mysteries.  There  is  nothing  within 
the  bounds  of  our  natural  vision  by 
which  they  can  be  explained.  If  they 
result  in  good,  it  is  at  a  point  beyond 
our  sight.  But  is  there  nothing  with- 
in our  present  knowledge  of  our  own 
nature,  and  of  the  government  under 
which  we  live,  that  may  help  us  to 
form  some  rational  conception  of  a 
method  by  which  these  mysteries  may 
be  solved  ? 

There  are  facts  that  seem  to  show 
that  the  mind  never  forgets  ;  that  it 
possesses  a  latent  capacity  of  recalling 
every  past  act,  word,  purpose,  wish, 
thought;  that  we  can  never,  there- 
fore, escape  from  our  sins  and  their 
consequences,  except  by  repentance 
and  reformation ;  that,  though  they 
may  seem  to  have  passed  into  oblivion, 
uncancelled,  they  may  hereafter  be  viv- 
idly recalled,  and  the  shame  and  self- 
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reproach  they  ought  to  have  produced 
will  be  felt,  and  true  penitence  for 
them  be  experienced,  and  the  soul  be 
at  last  restored  to  its  right  condition 
and  true  good.  The  power  of  the  hu- 
man will  to  resist  the  divine  will  is 
indeed  indefinite;  but  the  power  of 
divine  love  is  infinite.  Surely  God  is 
able,  consistently  with  the  confessedly 
limited  freedom  that  belongs  to  man, 
eventually  to  subdue  all  moral  evil, 
and  to  gather  all  souls  into  his  bosom. 

So  of  suffering  and  sorrow.  Their 
purpose  may  not  have  been  recog- 
nized at  the  time  of  their  occurrence : 
they  may  have  passed  off,  and  the 
memory  of  them  may  seem  to  have 
faded  away ;  but  an  imperishable  rec- 
ord of  them  has  been  laid  up,  to  be 
hereafter  read  in  a  true  light.  And 
then  the  soul  may  gather  up  all  the 
fruits  of  its  whole  experience,  and  go 
on  in  its  everlasting  career,  with  the 
wisdom  it  has  thus  acquired. 

There  is  an  infinite  difference  be- 
tween temporary  evil  that  is  instru- 
mental to  greater  good,  and  eternal 
and  irremediable  evil.  The  former  is 
all  that  we  have  to  account  for.  Com- 
pared with  the  everlasting  prevalence 
of  good  which  is  to  follow  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  last  vestige  of  evil,  it  is 
infinitely-  small.  In  the  whole  vast 
scheme  of  Providence,  it  is  as  nothing. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  much  to  us, 
who  dwell  in  time,  and  are  obliged  to 
measure  the  duration  of  all  things  by 
our  computation  of  time.  Granted  ; 
it  may  be  further  said,  that  all  things 
are  tending  to  the  greatest  possible 
good.  Is  it  not  an  evil  that  we  can- 
not see  that  it  is  so,  at  every  step? 
So,  to  go  yet  more  deeply  into  the 
heart  of  the  mystery,  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  should  evil  be  a  necessary  in- 
strument for  the  production  of  good  ? 
Why  might  we  not  have  the  good 
without  the  evil?  The  more  pro- 


foundly these  questions  are  pondered, 
the  more  clearly  will  they  be  seen  to 
resolve  themselves  into  questions  like 
these :  Why  is  man  a  limited  and 
imperfect  being  ?  Why  does  he  not 
know  all  things  ?  Why  can  he  not  do 
all  things  ?  Why  is  he  not  made  so  per- 
fect that  progress  shall  forever  be  im- 
possible to  him  ?  Why  is  he  not  God  ? 
If  it  was  well  that  God  should  give 
a  place  in  his  creation  to  a  race  of 
moral  beings,  limited,  of  course,  in 
their  nature,  capable  of  growth  and 
of  constant  tendency  toward  their 
ideal  perfection,  then  it  was  well  that 
he  should  surround  them  with  the 
conditions  under  which  alone  they 
could  live  and  grow ;  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  something 
to.  contend  with  or  submit  to,  some- 
thing to  choose  or  refuse.  Without 
evil,  man  would  never  have  known 
good.  All  the  forces  and  elements 
of  the  natural  world  are  revealed  by 
their  alternations  and  changes.  If 
every  object  on  which  we  ever  placed 
our  hands  had  been  of  precisely  the 
same  temperature,  we  should  never 
have  had  an  idea  of  heat.  Electricity 
and  magnetism  are  brought  to  our 
knowledge  only  by  disturbances  of 
their  equilibrium.  So  good  is  re- 
vealed to  us  by  contrast  with  evil.  In 
a  world  without  evil,  there  would  have 
been  no  opportunity  of  moral  choice, 
no  conception  of  a  better  state  to 
which  to  aspire.  Man's  first  eating 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
is  spoken  of  as  a  calamity,  because  its 
immediate  consequence  is  an  expe- 
rience of  suffering ;  but  it  is  a  neces- 
sary step  in  his  moral  progress.  By 
means  of  it,  he  loses  indeed  his  earth- 
ly paradise ;  but,  without  it,  his  face 
would  never  have  been  set  towards 
that  kingdom  of  God  and  Christ  and 
heaven  which  is  so  much  more  glori- 
ous a  state  than  Eden. 


174          Homer,  Iliad,  Book  8,   Verse  551  to  end. 
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As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  shine  clear  round  the  moon  in  her  brightness ; 
Mountain-peaks,  and  groves,  and  high-cliffed  headlands  appearing 
Clear  in  the  windless  air ;  while  skyward  the  ether  is  parted, 
Baring  each  star  to  the  view ;  and  in  heart  the  shepherd  rejoices  : 
So  many  watch-fires,  between  the  ships  and  the  waters  of  Xanthus, 
Lit  by  the  Trojans,  appeared  before  Troy  :  for  watch-fires  a  thousand 
Burned  in  the  plain  ;  and  by  each,  in  the  light  of  the  blazing  embers, 
Warriors  fifty  sat ;  while  their  steeds  by  the  chariots  standing 
Champed  white  barley  and  oats,  and  awaited  the  fair-throned  morning. 

S.  R.  CALTHBOP. 


TRUTH,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
But  Error,  stricken,  writhes  in  pain,  • 

And  dies  amid  her  worshippers. 

BRYANT. 

IN  terram  Verum  caedas  licet,  usque  resurget : 
Verum  habet  ^Eterni  saecula  vasta  Dei ; 

At,  sibi  sacratus  Error  percussus  ad  aras, 
Inter  cultores  concidit  ipse  suos. 

S.  R.  CALTHROP. 

N.  B.    I  am  indebted  to  an  Oxford  friend  for  part  of  first  verse. 
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BEFORE  I  WENT  TO   BROOK   FARM. 

[Readers  of  "  The  Overland  Monthly  "  will  remember  a  sketch  by  this  author  of 
her  experiences  at  Brook  Farm.  She  has  promised  to  continue  the  record  of  those 
experiences  for  the  readers  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW."] 


As  the  members  in  The  Brook  Farm 
Association  represented  in  their  ante- 
cedents such  widely  different  social 
phases,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  before 
proceeding  further,  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  previous  experiences  of 
one  of  them. 

Some  months  intervened  between 
my  first  visit  to  Brook  Farm  and  my 
permanent  residence  there  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community;  indeed,  the 
correspondence  between  myself  and 
the  Lady  Superior  and  Sybil  did  not 
look,  at  first,  beyond  six  months'  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  study  American  his- 
tory, and  arithmetic,  in  which,  like 
most  Englis/h  girls  of  that  day,  I  was 
sadly  deficient.  This  defect  in  my 
education  once  supplied,  it  was  my 
intention  to  turn  my  face  westward, 
and  seek  employment  as  a  teacher. 
I  could  hasten  but  slowly  towards  the 
community;  since  from  my  scanty 
earnings  as  seamstress  in  the  Enge 
family  must  be  saved  the  wherewithal 
to  clothe  me  and  cover  incidental  ex- 
penses during  the  proposed  term,  — 
six  hours  a  day  labor  being  considered 
an  equivalent  for  my  board  and  lodg- 
ing ;  so,  after  the  eventful  two  weeks 
previously  described,1 1  returned  to  my 
repressed  and  unnatural  life  in  Bos- 
ton, but  returned  with  a  new  spirit 
aroused  in  me.  The  path  which  had 
been  so  hopelessly  blocked  up  for 
nearly  two  years  opened  wide  and  fair 
before  me  ;  and,  with  a  definite  point 
to.  look  forward  to,  I  could  well  afford 
to  smile,  and  sometimes,  when  occa- 
sion justified,  release  my  old  hearty 
1  See  "  Overland  Monthly"  for  July,  1870. 


laugh,  so  long  barred  by  formal  and 
forbidding  circumstances. 

The  English  family,  whose  children 
I  had  taught  on  such  pleasant  terms 
since  I  was  little  more  than  a  child 
myself,  having  returned  to  England, 
it  was  left  for  me  to  take  my  "  desti- 
ny "  into  my  own  hands,  and  prove 
myself.  I  had  travelled  with  them 
from  La  Joie,  the  most  charming  spot 
in  the  highlands  of  Lower  Canada ; 
but  foreseeing  the  change  that  must 
take  place  in  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments on  their  return  home,  and  hav- 
ing already  discovered  my  innate  sym- 
pathy with  American  ideas,  I  preferred 
to  take  my  chance  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment in  the  city  of  Boston,  rather 
than  risk  failure  or  dependence  among 
my  friends  in  the  old  country.  Could 
some  faint  mathematical  light  have 
dawned  on  my  calculating  faculties, 
I  could  have  at  once  assumed  control 
of  the  district  school  at  La  Joie  ;  but, 
with  fractions  appearing  as  lawless 
enigmas,  that  door  was  closed  on  me. 
I  had  the  more  readily  decided  to  part 
with  them  here,  for  the  reason  that 
some  very  distant  connections  of  my 
stepfather's  were  among  the  "first 
families  "  of  the  city ;  and  it  seemed 
not  unlikely  that  through  them  I 
might  hear  of  some  suitable  situation, 
or  at  least  one  that  might  suit  me  un- 
til I  could  more  clearly  see  my  way. 

The  New  World  had  so  much  more 
hopeful  an  aspect  than  the  Old  to  a 
young  and  independent  girl,  that,  rash 
and  self-willed  as  my  decision  appear- 
ed, my  determination  to  remain  be- 
hind never  wavered  for  a  moment : 
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so,  the  tearful  parting  over,  I  sought 
without  delay  the  residence  of  the 
Enge  family ;  first,  it  is  true,  con- 
sulting the  landlady  of  The  Minerva 
House,  whose  view  of  my  case  was 
rather  hopeless. 

I  found  street  and  house,  through 
the  traditional  courtesy  of  the  Bos- 
tonians,  inherited  conjointly  with  their 
crooked  and  intricate  streets.  My 
very,  very  distant  connection  having 
been  found,  it  was  no  easy  task  to 
introduce  myself  to  the  cold,  dignified 
and  self-possessed  member  of  a  "  first 
family."  Mrs.  Harry  Enge  ignored 
at  once  and  forever  the  very  faint  link 
that  connected  us,  yet  taxed  her  mind 
and  memory,  though  in  vain,  to  dis- 
cover some  opening  for  me.  It  had 
happened,  casually,  during  the  con- 
versation, that  t!ie  seamstress  of  the 
Enge  establishment  had  been  called 
away,  and  that  her  place  remained 
unsupplied.  As  the  gray  dusk  of  the 
winter  afternoon  streamed  grayer 
through  the  parlor  windows,  a  before 
unfelt  loneliness  and  fear  crept  over 
me ;  and,  with  the  terrible  emergency 
staring  me  more  closely  in  the  face,  I 
at  length  ventured  to  suggest  that  I 
could  fill  that  place.  It  was  a  desper- 
ate proposition  from  a  young  woman, 
brought  up  in  a  land  second  only  to 
India  in  caste  spirit,  and  where,  for- 
tunately, her  position  as  belonging  to 
the  educated  class  had  never  been 
questioned. 

With  some  hesitation,  Mrs.  Enge 
entertained  the  proposition.  Final- 
ly, after  questioning  me  further,  and 
reading  the  letters  of  introduction 
from  my  friends  and  late  patrons,  she 
weighed  the  matter  yet  more  careful- 
ly, scrutinizing  me,  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  manner  that  affected  me  most 
painfully,  and  decided  in  the  end  to 
try  me.  How  I  braced  myself  to  car- 
ry out  the  rest  of  this  interview  I  well 


remember.  I  seemed  somehow  to 
have  doomed  myself.  Mrs.  Enge  was 
so  cold  and  clear  and  calm,  that  the 
very  parlor  caught  her  air.  Intellect, 
without  emotion  or  imagination,  was 
traceable  on  the  gravely-defined  pat- 
tern of  the  carpet,  on  the  cold  and 
stately  chairs,  and  the  unrelieved 
bronze  candelabras  on  the  mantle-piece; 
but  I  was  healthy  and  courageous, 
with  no  inclination  to  sit  down  and 
weep,  and  wait  for  some  one  to  take 
up  my  burden,  and  carry  it  for  me. 
If  my  services  should  prove  satisfac- 
tory, —  and  I  had  no  doubt  on  that 
head,  as  I  was  both  neat  and  swift 
with  my  needle,  —  here  would  be  safe 
shelter  while  I  could  collect  my  senses, 
a  little  stunned  by  the  late  events. 
At  the  time,  I  could  not  fully  make 
real  to  myself  what,  socially  speak- 
ing, the  position  of  seamstress  in- 
volved; when,  however,  at  the  close 
of  the  interview,  Mrs.  Enge  remark- 
ed in  an  explanatory,  business-like 
tone,  — 

"  You  will,  of  course,  take  your 
meals  with  the  other  domestics,"  and 
I  answered,  "  Yes,"  with  a  forced  ef- 
fort, I  became  all  at  once  very  chil- 
ly, while  a  heavy  weight  pressed  down 
my  heart.  It  was  all  so  strange  and 
new,  that  I  prayed  silently  for  help 
from  above  ;  while  I  leaned  more  heav- 
ily against  the  chair,  to  assure  myself 
that  all  was  stable  as  before.  By  no 
movement  of  a  muscle  did  I  allow  my 
vague  fear  to  become  apparent,  lest,  ap- 
prehending inconvenience,  she  might 
wish  to  cancel  the  agreement. 

"  Your  name,  again  ?  "  she  urged, 
in  the  same  stiff  tone,  as  a  conclusion. 
It  was  evident  that  here  circumstan- 
ces must  alter  cases.  "  Miss  Loma  " 
and  "  Miss  Brandt "  would  never  do ; 
and  Salome,  my  baptismal  name,  nev- 
er used  before,  would  be  the  proper 
thing. 
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"Well,  Salome,  you  can  come  to- 
morrow ; "  and  with  dignity  she 
swept  out  of  the  hall,  leaving  me  to 
make  my  exit  as  best  I  might.  At 
that  moment,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, which  I  had  absorbed  at 
sight  six  months  before,  seemed  some- 
how blurred  and  invalidated  ;  and  on 
my  way  back  to  The  Minerva  Hotel,  I 
reasoned  miserably  with  myself.  "  How 
could  she  look  me  in  the  face,  and  con- 
demn me  to  society  which  she  was 
not  willing  herself  to  share  ?  But 
could  she  tell  me  from  an  impostor? 
Was  there,  then,  nothing  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face,  in  one's  tones  of 
voice,  in  what  was  said,  and  what 
was  not  said,  that  bore  conclusive  tes- 
timony to  one's  true  rank  in  the  so- 
cial scale  ?  "  But  what  right  had  I 
to  demand  a  just  appreciation  at  once, 
or  a  delicate  sense  of  justice  in  total 
strangers  ?  What  had  sentiment  to  do 
with  a  business  transaction  ?  I  had 
asked  for  the  situation,  and  obtained 
it ;  ought  I  not  to  be  thankful  ?  If 
any  one  could  afford  to  wait  for  recog- 
nition, I  could ;  for  I  had  inherited  a 
pride  that  went  both  below  and  above 
the  ordinary  caste  spirit.  I  was  es- 
pecially proud  of  my  descent  from  gen- 
erations of  radicals.  As  far  back  as 
I  could  read,  my  race  had  been  brave 
thinkers  and  bold  actors,  heretic  al- 
ways to  the  popular  theology.  My 
great-grandfather  had  defied  the 
scheming  French  priests;  my  grand- 
father, on  his  deathbed,  insisted  that 
my  mother  should  read  to  him  her 
mother's  love-letters.  "  They  contain 
the  purest  religion  I  know  of,"  he 
said  ;  and,  if  there  is  indeed  a  heaven, 
L  have  a  passport  through  her."  My 
father,  a  bluff  sea-captain,  was  wont 
good-naturedly  to  set  aside  "  that  pal- 
try scheme  of  salvation,  than  which 
any  school-boy  could  have  invented  a 
better  j "  and  at  night,  pacing  the 
12 


deck  of  his  ship,  read  quite  another 
than  the  so-called  Christian  theology 
in  the  peopled  sky.  Thus  I  came 
honestly  by  my  heterodoxy,  and  also 
by  my  democracy.  Now,  the  latter 
was  to  be  put  to  proof;  for  it  was  ap- 
parent that  I  had  fallen  out  of  my 
class,  —  an  event  that  threatened  to 
prove  as  hazardous  in  the  first  city  of 
New  England  as  it  would  have  been 
in  the  capital  of  Old  England. 

It  must  be  understood,  that,  at  this 
time,  I  was  nineteen  :  was  well  read 
in  current  English  literature ;  read 
French  fluently  ;  had  some  knowledge 
of  music ;  was  eager  for  truth ;  had 
an  infinite  faith  in  immortality;  was 
conscientious,  pure-minded,  and  full 
of  sympathy.  Women  had  always 
loved  me.  "  She  will  when  she 
knows  me,"  I  hoped  and  prayed. 
"  The  isolation  could  not  last  long ; 
and  the  experience,  if  faithfully  used, 
must  prove  valuable." 

The  Enge  family  consisted  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Enge,  two  younger  sisters 
of  the  latter,  an  invalid  uncle,  and, 
during  vacations,  a  lately-adopted 
nephew,  now  at  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Enge  was  senior  partner  in  a  South- 
ern house.  He  was  also  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Hoosack-street  Unita- 
rian Church,  devoting  much  of  his 
time  to  its  business  and  welfare.  The 
women  of  the  family  were  equally 
engrossed  with  the  interests  of  the 
new-old  faith  ;  and  tracts,  sermons, 
journals,  and  solid  volumes  of  the- 
ology, controversial  and  affirmative, 
from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  to- 
gether with  that  steadily  emanating 
from  the  New-England  press,  was  the 
daily  food  of  all.  Finding  that  I 
leaned  in  this  direction,  no  objection 
was  made  to  my  sharing  the  benefits 
of  the  same  light;  and,  by  degrees, 
I  was  permitted  the  use  of  their  val- 
uable library  of  standard  English 
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authors.  And,  while  drinking  at 
these  fountains,  I  was  enabled  to  for- 
get that  I  was  excluded  from  the 
genial  and  cultured  life  of  the  par- 
lor ;  that  a  careful  distance  was  main- 
tained, and  all  freedom  and  cordiality 
disappeared  at  the  "  east-room " 
door ;  that  I  ate  my  meals  in  a  base- 
ment kitchen,  which  at  night  was 
overrun  with  cockroaches;  and  that 
I  was  advised  to  address  as  "  Miss 
Barbara  "  and  "  Miss  Sophia  "  the 
two  uninteresting  sisters,  who  rarely 
lingered  in  the  sewing-room  after  the 
work  had  been  decided  upon,  and  re- 
ligiously abstained  from  the  least  ap- 
proach to  familiarity. 

For  the  sake  of  "respectability," 
and  from  the  lack  of  liberal  churches 
at  that  day  in  England,  I  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
From  a  child,  I  had  mentally  rebelled 
against  the  orthodox  exposition  of 
the  divine  government,  and  positively 
refused  to  be  saved  on  any  such  in- 
vidious terms  as  were  offered ;  in- 
deed, to  my  mind,  the  heaven  de- 
scribed by  the  Church  was  the  most 
tedious  place  imaginable,  compared 
with  which,  any  busy  life,  testing 
one's  powers,  was  preferable.  To 
grasp  history  in  a  broad  and  deep 
sense,  to  touch  the  springs  of  charac- 
ter, and  find  how  all  action  could  be- 
come harmonious,  all  shapes  beautiful, 
this  was  the  heaven  I  sought,  as  a 
higher  school  for  my  hungry  faculties. 
What  I  most  needed,  for  the  present, 
was  a  philosophic,  statement  of  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  infinite 
and  the  finite,  —  a  justification  of  my 
heterodox  belief  in  universal  benefi- 
cence. In  Channing,  the  Wares, 
William  J.  Fox,  and  Martineau,  I 
found  myself  more  than  justified. 

Viewed  without  reference  to  my 
own  false  position,  I  found  much  to 
admire  in  the  characters  of  those 


about  me ;  and  I  was  aware  of  a  cer- 
tain intellectual  atmosphere  more  ad- 
vanced than  that  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  which  had  been  musical  and 
social  rather  than  speculative.  I 
felt  more  sincerity  of  speech,  more 
downrightness ;  and  the  New-Eng- 
land women,  I  noticed,  had  more 
judgment,  more  self-reliance  and  de- 
cision of  character,  than  any  English 
women  with  whom  I  had  come  in 
contact.  Conservative  and  cold  as 
they  were,  they  were  yet  persons  of 
ideas,  imagination.  A  generous  and 
free  sentiment,  that  makes  the  poetry 
of  life,  had  no  hon>3  in  this  "  first 
f amity,"  orderly  and  pure  as  were  all 
the  surroundings.  Inside  her  coterie, 
Mrs.  Enge  was  capable  of  evanescent 
enthusiasm  for  aspiring,  struggling 
souls  ;  outside,  she  had  only  her  pale, 
cold  charity. 

How  1  hungered  during  these  two 
years  for  the  old  cordiality  !  —  a  word, 
a  look,  a  kiss,  from  the  woman  whom 
I  could  but  esteem  for  her  many  vir- 
tues. One  spark  of  love  would  have 
illuminated  the  household  to  ine. 

The  sewing  went  on  incessantly, 
though  not  oppressively ;  and  there 
were  other  duties  which  it  was  found 
could  be  conveniently  intrusted  to 
reliable  hands,  —  a  delicate  message  to 
be  delivered,  the  character  of  a  ser- 
vant to  be  ascertained,  a  mistake  in 
a  bill  to  be  explained,  household 
secrets  to  be  wisely  guarded.  Some- 
times these  errands  would  bring  me 
face  to  face  with  the  caste  spirit  in  a 
way  that  called  for  all  my  strength  : 
as  when,  on  one  occasion,  the  bearer 
of  a  note  to  old  Dr.  Channing,  I  wag 
coolly  shut  out  in  an  outer  entry  to 
await  reply  ;  or,  when  taken  for  special 
service  to  JSTahant,  I  was  sent  into  the 
servants'  hall  to  take  my  supper, 
where  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of 
coarse  men  and  women,  and  the  dis- 
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orderly  character  of  the  table,  almost 
terrified  me ;  while  the  uncleaned 
knife  made  eating  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. At  home,  the  servants  were 
devoted  to  me,  and  I  to  them.  I  was 
their  counsellor  and  consoler.  They 
related  to  me  their  histories,  their 
past  joys  and  sorrows,  loves,  strug- 
gles, marriages,  and  poverty ;  and  I 
found  so  much  romance  in  these  con- 
fidences, that,  ever  since,  I  can  see 
nothing  but  a  libel  in  Canning's 
knife-grinder,  who  is  made  to  sa}r,  — 

"Story?  God  bless  you! 
I  have  none  to  tell,  sir." 

On  Sundays,  I  went  regularly  to 
the  Hoosack-street  Church,  but  not 
to  sit  in  the  pew  with  the  rest  of  the 
family.  The  sexton,  duly  notified, 
directed  me  to  a  remote  place  in  the 
gallery  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
poor  strangers,  where  no  grasp  of  the 
hand  met  mine  during  the  period  of 
my  servitude.  Fortunately,  the  music 
was  good,  and  the  preaching  remark- 
able for  fervor,  if  lacking  in  depth ; 
and  I  was  always  in  my  place. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  being  present  at 
the  ordination  of  young  ministers,  — 
to  me  an  important  feature  in  the 
great  drama.  These  cultivated  young 
men  were  not  to  go  forth  to  arouse 
afresh  the  passions,  the  superstitions, 
the  fears  of  humanity :  they  had  a 
much  more  difficult,  but  more  real 
and  enduring  work  before  them,  — 
that  of  awaking  the  higher  faculties, 
the  finer  conscience,  the  broader  sym- 
pathy of  men  and  women;  and  no 
more  tearful  blessing  than  mine  was 
added  to  give  weight  to  the  benedic- 
tion. .  Then  came  the  address  of 
Theodore  Parker  at  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Shackford,  on  the  transient  and 
permanent  in  Christianity,  which 
shook  conservative  Unitarianism  to 
its  foundation.  The  repose  of  the 


Enge  mansion  was  disturbed  with  the 
rest,  and  there  was  no  end  of  condem- 
nation. *•  How  did  he  dare  talk  so, 
the  rash  and  positive  young  man  ! " 
"  The  battle  had  been  fought.  Uni- 
tarianism had  arrived  at  rest  and  re- 
spectability, but  had  hardly  drawn 
one  long  breath  of  satisfaction  when 
the  enemy  would  again  be  aroused  by 
this  bombshell  falling  into  the  midst 
of  their  camp."  I  could  not  account 
for  the  extreme  sensitiveness  mani- 
fested by  this  religious  body  at  being 
assailed  as  <;  infidels  "  by  the  ortho- 
dox clergy.  To  have  reached  the  fair 
fields  of  reason,  to  be  certain  that 
every  soul  was  safe  in  the  arms  of 
Almighty  love,  made  me  conscious 
only  of  tolerant  pity  for  those  whose 
minds  were  chilled  and  limited  by 
childish,  traditionary  superstition  re- 
specting a  personal  devil,  an  endless 
hell,  and  sacrificial  atonement,  and 
the  evil  principle  successful  at  last. 
Minority  of  one,  with  truth,  I  thought, 
ought  to  give  peace  and  gladness. 
But  the  liberalism  .of  that  day  was 
timid,  and  readily  winced  at  the  fresh 
volley  of  epithets  called  out  by  this 
broader  definition  of  the  religious 
faculty  in  man ;  and  the  spiritual 
cruelty  which  only  civilization  knows 
was  visited  on  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  the  great  American  theolo- 
gian whose  days  were  so  nearly  num- 
bered. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Garrison  had  de- 
scended from  the  garret ;  where,  with 
the  help  of  the  small  boy,  he  com- 
menced his  onslaught  on  slavery. 
Such  a  vulgar,  unimportant,  far-off 
thing  as  anti-slavery  sentiment  was  in 
those  days ! 

At  a  party  given  by  one  of  the 
"  first  families,"  a  young  lady  was  in- 
spired to  sing,  "  The  Slave  Mother's 
Lament ; "  and,  in  consequence,  the 
machinery  of  a  polite  civilization  ex- 
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eluded  her  from  its  ranks.  "The 
Liberator  "  came  with  other  journals, 
—  the  insane,  outrageous,  unconstitu- 
tional "Liberator,"  —  with  its  self- 
evident  propositions  about  human 
rights,  and  its  fearless  denunciations 
of  slavery;  "The  Lowell  Offering," 
too,  replete  with  beautiful  sentiment, 
that  the  dust  of  cotton  mills  could 
not  dim.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  go 
and  make  common  cause  with  these 
New-England  girls,  some  of  whom 
were  saving  money  to  pay  off  mort- 
gages on  their  fathers'  farms,  or  to 
help  send  a  brother  through  college  ; 
but  dread  of  an  unknown  public  kept 
me  where  I  was. 

About  this  time,  an  event  occurred 
that  bade  fair  to  revolutionize  existing 
theories  of  the  mind.  In  the  various 
journals,  from  time  to  time,  new  men- 
tion had  been  made  of  the  half-for- 
gotten experiments  of  one  "  Mesmer," 
on  the  will  and  consciousness  of  cer- 
stain  negative  or  sympathetic  person, 
termed  "  subjects."  The  more 
thoughtful  and  educated  gave  little 
heed  to  this  new  charlatanism ;  it  was 
fraud,  jugglery,  unworthy  even  of  ex- 
posure. But  one  day  a  singular  sort 
of  bustle  and  confusion  prevailed  in 
the  house,  and  a  grave  and  mysteri- 
ous air,  not  free  from  apprehension, 
was  observable  in  the  countenance  of 
each  member  of  the  family.  The 
domestics  caught  the  idea  that  death 
had,  in  some  way  or  other,  been  an- 
nounced to  the  invalid,  Mr.  Boggs, 
who  nevertheless  sat  smiling  in  his 
easy-chair,  in  the  sunny  up-stairs 
chamber.  This  time,  Miss  Barbara's 
sense  of  the  marvellous  overcame  her 
poor  pride ;  and,  brim-full  of  the  fact, 
before  caution  could  be  enjoined,  she 
sought  relief  in  speech.  "  Uncle 
Boggs  could  see  through  the  walls  with 
his  eyes  closed !  could  see  people  miles 
and  miles  off,  and  tell  what  they  did 


yesterday!"  More  definite  investi- 
gation disclosed  the  following :  — 

Between  the  patient  and  his  physi- 
cian, a  very  singular  bond  had  been 
found  to  exist,  which  made  regular 
and  frequent  visits  of  the  latter  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  invalid.  On  one  occasion,  Mr. 
Boggs  urged,  as  reason  for  a  longer 
consultation,  "When  you  come  in, 
you  bring  me  health ;  when  you  leave 
so  soon,  I  suffer  as  if  my  soul  were 
wrenched  from  my  body  !  "  This,  re- 
iterated in  a  variety  of  ways,  at  length 
suggested  to  the  kindly  and  robust 
physician  the  possibility  of  there  be- 
ing something  in  the  new  "  ism  " 
which,  in  France,  was  claiming, 
through  Cahagnet,  the  attention  of 
the  thinking  and  reading  public  ;  and 
in  jovial,  rather  than  serious  mood,  he 
requested  permission  to  test  the  form- 
ulas of  Mesmerism.  This  granted,  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Boggs  closed  as  in  dream- 
less slumber.  The  magiietizer,  at  the 
moment,  could  think  of  no  question 
the  reply  to  which  would  be  a  test ; 
so  he  made  the  unimportant  query, 
"Is  Enge  coming  home  to  dinner?  it 
is  nearly  time.  Do  you  see  him?" 
Mr.  Boggs,  to  the  surprise  of  the  doc- 
tor, replied  in  restful  tones,  — 

"  I  will  try  to  find  him."  And, 
presently,  "  Yes,  I  am  with  him.  He 
is  in  the  cars.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
Lowell  with  him." 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  get  out, 
then,  and  tell  me  what  he  has  gone 
to  Lowell  for." 

"I  am  out  now;  but  you  hurried 
me  so  that  I  cannot  tell  what  he  is 
going  for.  Stay !  I  see.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  note  to  explain.  A  boy  is  bring- 
ing it  up  the  street.  How  careless ! 
He  has  stopped  at  Luther  Enge's: 
but  the  girl  will  return  the  note. 
She  has  told  him  to  wait.  Now  he 
comes  along :  he  is  on  the  steps ; " 
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and.  before  the  bell  had  ceased  ring- 
ing, the  doctor  had  dropped  the  pa- 
tient's hands,  snapping,  as  one  would 
suppose,  the  thread  of  his  "  will-pow- 
er," rushed  suddenly  down  stairs, 
opened  the  door,  and  had  the  note  in 
his  hand  directed  to  "Mrs.  Robert 
Enge." 

"  You  came  straight  from  the  office, 
did  you?  Had  no  difficulty  in 
h'nding  the  house,  eh?"  said  the 
doctor  suavely,  with  inconsequential 
air. 

"Yes,  sir;  straight  from  the  office. 
I  made  a  mistake,  though,  and  rung 
at  Mr.  Luther  Enge's.  Then  I  re- 
membered. I  might  have  read  the 
direction." 

The  note,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Enge,  explained  that  the  threatened 
failure  of  the  mill-owners,  Fagg  & 
Littlejohn,  had  made  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Enge  to  leave  on  the  first  train 
for  Lowell,  whence  he  hoped  to  re- 
turn early  the  following  morning. 

Without  waiting  to  explain,  the 
doctor,  with  an  air  of  profound  scru- 
tiny, ran  his  fingers  through  his  iron- 
gray  locks,  and  ascended  to  the  cham- 
ber ;  where  his  patient,  without  sign 
of  interest  or  impatience,  awaited,  like 
the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood,  the 
magician's  wand  to  restore  him  to 
himself. 

This  was  enough  of  the  supernatu- 
ral for  one  day ;  and,  having  placed  the 
matter  fully  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Enge,  he  left,  to  attend  his  other  pa- 
tients. He  left  behind  a  most  uncom- 
fortable array  of  circumstances ;  for  if 
people,  if  anybody,  could  be  made  to  see 
through  the  walls  of  the  house,  were 
we  not  all  living  in  glass  houses  ? 
Where  was  privacy,  seclusion  ?  I 
was  not  very  bad,  I  felt ;  but  if  intru- 
sive strangers  could  see  all  my 
thought!  Was  it  possible  that  one 
could  not  be  alone,  at  choice  ?  What 


defences  could  be  erected  against  this 
unseen  inquisitiveness  ? 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Enge,  by  the 
consent  of  the  invalid,  a  convocation, 
consisting  of  a  dozen  or  so,  —  law- 
yers, doctors,  merchants,  and  minis- 
ters, of  known  intelligence  and  solid- 
ity, were  invited  to  make  further 
investigations,  when  still  more  start- 
ling developments  occurred  :  then  the- 
whole  thing  was  hushed  up ;  and  we 
were  all  sworn  to  secrecy. 

For  some  weeks,  I  lived  under  a 
sense  of  great  insecurity,  almost  of 
indignation.  To  think  that  window 
curtains  were  no  sort  of  protection  ! 
Then,  gradually,  the  affair  faded  out 
of  memory.  The  old  sense  of  secu- 
rity and  solitude  returned,  and  became' 
confirmed  as  true,  in  spite  of  Mesmer- 
ism. But  no  after  miracles  could  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  this  one ;  nor 
could  the  most  unusual  or  unlooked- 
for  event  excite  the  old  surprise. 

I  had  not  ceased,  during  all  these 
months,  to  correspond  with  my  old 
friends  at  La  Joie.  I  had  meditated 
plans,  too,  for  regaining  my  old  free- 
dom, and  allying  myself  once  more 
with  my  race. 

But  I  was  proud  of  every  victory 
over  my  own  caste  feeling.  I  gloried, 
down  deep  in  my  soul,  in  an  ability  to 
meet  each  trying  emergency  with  a 
spirit  erect  and  serene.  Tried  in  the 
furnace  of  Boston  conventionalism,  I 
came  out  victor.  The  cross  I  had  ta- 
ken up  was  carried  until,  piece  by 
piece,  it  fell  away  of  itself.  To  re- 
sist the  verdict  that  summed  up  my 
spirit's  forces  in  the  terms,  "  clean  in 
her  person,  and  honest ;  "  to  hold  on 
to  my  best  and  highest  estimate  of  my 
best  self, — this  was,  for  the  time,  my 
most  religious  duty.  To  yield  to  the 
enforced  decision  of  caste  would  have 
crushed  aspiration,  honor,  every  noble 
sentiment. 
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My  life  had  been  steeped  in  ro- 
mance from  my  earliest  childhood; 
not  the  romance  of  the  shallow  hero- 
ine of  novels,  dependent  on  the  ac- 
cessories of  wealth  and  beauty.  How 
poor  and  hollow  such  romance  seemed 
beside  that  of  democracy,  of  self-reli- 
ance, of  severe  truthfulness,  —  the  po- 
etry of  difficult  and  unusual  circum- 
stance !  This  last  gave  me  free  access 
to  those  we  call  "  the  people." 

I  never  tired  of  looking  into  the 
brown  eyes  of  our  nut-brown  cook 
from  New  Brunswick,  who  told  how 
she  and  her  babies  watched  and 
watched  for  the  sailor  husband,  tear- 
ing, each  week,  for  towels,  a  piece 
from  the  skirt  of  her  one  remaining 
dress,  until,  when  he  at  last  arrived, 
there  remained  but  a  short  ruffle  at- 
tached to  the  waist  behind!  And 
other  stories  of  the  sort.  For  the 
rest,  I  understood,  alone  in  the  east 
room,  that  I  was  denied  the  social 
amenities  with  cultivated  and  refined 
people ;  that  I  might  discuss  no  in- 
tellectual problems,  hear  no  charm- 
ing personal  experiences  that  are  the 
spice  of  social  life,  share  no  refined 
pleasures.  Could  my  experience  be 
repeated,  I  wonder,  now  that  Boston 
has  listened  to  thirty  years  more  of 
liberal  preaching? 

I  was  to  visit  La  Joie ;  and,  if  an 
opening  offered  (an  offer  of  marriage 
awaited  my  nearer  consideration),  was 
not  to  return. 

I  have  neglected  to  say  how  sud- 
denly clear  the  atmosphere  would  be- 
come, at  intervals,  when  Tom,  the 
adopted  nephew,  came  in  from  Cam- 
bridge, full  of  college  stories  and  blus- 
tering good-will,  which  found  its  way 
even  into  the  "  east  room."  So  lately 
from  a  farm  in  the  Green  Mountains, 
he  was  oblivious  to  the  nicer  distinc- 
tions of  caste ;  and,  in  spite  of  hints 
and  injunctions,  managed  constantly 


to  find  his  way,  with  one  of  the 
younger  aunts,  into  the  sewing-room. 
The  simple,  unspoiled  boy,  in  some 
inscrutable  way  led  me  on  to  disclose 
my  hidden  self,  as  well  as  to  sympa- 
thize more  than  the  others  with  his 
ups  and  downs  at  college.  It  was 
strangely  improper,  doubtless,  that, 
singularly  enough,  we  resembled  each 
other,  though  none  but  ourselves 
were  willing  to  admit  this.  Now,  it 
so  happened  that  just  as  I  was  ready 
to  set  out  on  my  four  days'  journey  to 
Canada,  this  youth  came  home,  and 
took  to  his  bed  with  a  violent  attack 
of  inflammatory  rheumatism;  which, 
besides  taxing  the  strength  of  every 
one  in  the  house,  effectually  hindered 
my  proposed  visit.  He  could  not  be 
left  alone ;  and  it  devolved  on  me  to 
watch  with  him,  especially  while  the 
others  were  at  their  meals.  As  the 
fever  subsided,  it  left  him  restless  and 
irritable  to  the  last  degree.  Reading 
proved  an  anodyne ;  and  so  I  became 
reader,  since  so  much  reading  aloud 
tired  every  one  except  •  myself.  My 
superior  strength  was  partly  due,  it  is 
true,  to  the  reading  so  often  involving 
conversations  which  led  far  from  the 
subject-matter  of  it. 

"  Talk,"  he  would  urge  impatient- 
ly; "I  forget  the  pain  and  misery 
then.  Tell  me  about  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Kent,  or  the  Indians  in  Can- 
ada, or  any  thing ; "  and,  asking  for 
the  book,  he  flung  it  contemptuously 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  What 
a  refreshing  sensation  to  be  able  once 
more  to  interest  others ;  to  be  appre- 
ciated as  an  equal,  and  at  one's  best ! 
To  please  him,  I  again  took  my  little 
brothers  wandering  over  the  North 
Downs.  We  climbed  up  the  rugged 
face  of  the  white  cliffs,  watching  the 
tide ;  or  played  beneath  the  arms  of 
the  giant  windmills,  that  stood  sen- 
tries over  the  winding  valley-road 
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called  "  The  Dane ;  "  or,  leaving  the 
shore,  we  turned  our  steps  inland,  to 
scramble  over  the  ruins  of  Dent  de 
Lion  Castle.  Here  we  labored  up  the 
steep,  rough,  stone  steps,  to  the  top  of 
the  one  remaining  tower;  then  de- 
scended by  the  yet  steeper  steps  to 
the  dungeon  below.  We  went  to  the 
old  gothic  churches,  that  seemed  to 
have  settled  lower  and  lower  in  the 
midst  of  their  graveyards ;  or  rode  in 
donkey  chaises  to  Eanosquet's,  St. 
Peter's,  and  Bellevue. 

"  That's  jolly !  go  on ;  I  have  not 
groaned  for  five  minutes.  How  old 
were  you  then  ?  Why,  in  Heaven's 
name,  do  you  stay  shut  up  here? 
Strangers?  without  arithmetic  ?  Well, 
this  is  the  right  country,  if  you  want 
arithmetic.  I  wish  I  had  a  chance  to 
teach  you ;  it's  easy  as  a  wink.  Where 
does  your  mother  live  ?  " 

"  She  is  dead,"  I  replied.  "  I  have 
supported  myself  since  I  was  fifteen  ; 
in  a  different  way  from  this,  though, 
as  I  told  you  once." 

He  was  so  weak,  poor  fellow !  that 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  —  eyes  that 
had  grown  serious  and  large  now  in 
the  pallid  face. 

"  Salome,"  he  asked,  "  would  you 
mind  shaking  hands  with  me  ?  My 
mother  is  dead  ;  and  oh,  how  I  miss 
her  I  though  aunt  is  so  kind." 

How  could  I  help  responding  to  the 
appeal  ?  I  not  only  gave  the  sign  he 
asked,  but,  with  my  heart  full  of  a 
sister's  tenderness,  I  stooped  down  to 
kiss  his  wan  forehead. 

"  How  good  you  are  !  You  always 
reminded  me  of  my  mother.  We  must, 
somehow,  be  related.  I  feel,  in  my 
bones,  that  we  are  cousins.  I  am  real 
sorry  you  are  going  to  La  Joie ;  that 
is,  sorry  never  to  see  you  again.  I 
know  you'll  never  come  back  to  this 
nunnery ;  and  I  would  not  have  you. 
Aunt  is  so  remarkably  good;  so  are 


Barbara  and  Sophy :  but  there's  a 
something  stiff  about  things  here  in 
Boston.  Perhaps  it's  the  climate, 
or  the  great  respectability !  I  can't 
tell  which.  Don't  call  me  '  Mr.  Thom- 
as '  again,  anyhow,"  he  continued. 

"  But  I  shall  be  obliged  to.  I 
never  felt  it  meant  any  thing,  —  the 
title,  I  mean,  —  with  you.  You  have 
none  of  the  sense  of  position  that 
rules  here." 

"  Position  ! "  He  tried  to  snap  his 
fingers,  but  failed,  they  were  so  thin 
and  weak.  "  Why,  my  mother,  whom 
all  the  neighborhood  adored,  never 
had  an  idea  of  position  !  " 

After  this  mutual  understanding,  I 
was  in  constant  fear  that  one  or  the 
other  of  us  would  attract  attention  to 
it.  I  put  an  extra  guard  over  myself, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  discovery.  I 
dreaded  unnecessary  demonstration, 
and  congratulated  m3Tself  each  day 
on  the  approach  of  the  new  era,  that 
would  make  such  unnatural  self-re- 
straint needless. 

I  should  always  cherish  an  affec- 
tion for  the  ingenuous,  handsome 
youth ;  though  my  enthusiasm  was 
kept  slightly  in  check  by  his  compar- 
ing me  to  his  mother.  I  heard,  in- 
cidentally, on  one  occasion,  at  least, 
that,  after  his  recovery,  he  broached 
the  subject  of  my  false  position,  but 
only  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  ap- 
parent difficulty  of  the  case.  What 
would  the  Chaffers  and  the  Quarls 
say  to  being  introduced,  as  on  equal 
footing,  to  one  who  had  been  but 
lately  a  seamstress  in  the  family? 
Any  attempt  to  right  the  wrong  (and 
it  was  admitted  to  be  an  anomalous 
case)  would  involve  so  much  incon- 
venience, and  excite  so  much  remark  ! 
It  would  be  an  innovation ;  and  the 
cry  of  agrarianism  would  be  raised. 
It  was  not  desirable  at  this  late  day. 
I  was  going  to  Canada,  perhaps  to 
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remain.  I  would  be  desperately 
missed,  as  a  sort  of  factotum.  It  was 
not  to  be  helped. 

When  again  the  time  came  for  my 
departure,  I  provided  myself  with 
some  Unitarian  publications,  which 
I  intended  should  be  the  seed  for  a 
harvest  of  liberal  Christianity  at  La 
Joie,  —  "  Norton's  Statement  of  Rea- 
sons," "  Zenobia,"  "  Channing's  Let- 
ter to  Henry  Clay,"  and  a  goodly 
package  of  Unitarian  tracts,  —  and 
set  out. 

After  four  days  of  rough  travel  (it 
would  take  less  than  one  now  by 
rail),  I  reached  the  banks  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  unnavigable  La  Joie, 
and  presently  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  with  half  of  whose  population 
I  had  been  on  terms  of  amity  and 
comity.  Alas  !  how  soon  it  became 
apparent  that  either  I  or  they  had 
greatly  changed!  Had  I  arrived  at 
the  veritable  Sleepy  Hollow,  my  sen- 
sations would  have  been  much  the 
same. 

The  young  suitor,  who  had,  two 
years  before,  stood  fairly  with  the 
rest  at  the  tea-party  and  sleighing, 
was  he  indeed  the  junior  Rip  Van 
Winkle  ?  I  was  deeply  mortified  at 
the  new  and  unexpected  aspect  of 
affairs.  In  the  lover,  there  was 
neither  argument  nor  inspiration.  I 
was  living  in  my  intellect,  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  others,  in  the  ever-ex- 
panding future ;  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  living  in  purely  material 
activities,  and  in  the  more  sensuous 
regions  of  the  mind.  I  was  full  of 
the  missionary  spirit,  and  produced 
my  tracts  ;  he  satisfied  with  his  acres 
and  the  slow  movement  of  things  as 
they  were.  "Let  the  world  go. 
Why  should  I  trouble  myself?  "  Each 
meeting  widened  the  distance  between 
us. 

Half-pay  officers  of   the    English 


army  and  navy  had  bought  out  the 
"  improved  farms "  of  the  Yankee 
settlers ;  and  the  district  school  had 
given  place  to  a  private  one  of  infe- 
rior grade,'  where  the  catechism  was 
imperatively  in  order  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.  On  condition  of 
teaching  it,  I  could  take  charge  of 
the  same. 

The  proposal  was  obviously  impos- 
sible ;  for  how  could  I  instil  a  creed 
against  which  my  reason,  as  a  child, 
had  persistently  rebelled  ? 

Only  the  old  friend  and  counsellor, 
the  peacemaker  and  adjudicator  of 
the  village,  stood  in  the  original  re- 
lation to  me.  The  others  were  unin- 
teresting and  inadequate,  judged  by 
my  newer  standard.  The  first  week  of 
disappointment  over,  I  grew  to  accept 
the  situation  with  abated  mortifica- 
tion, and  to  see  that  freedom  without 
culture  was  worth  little  or  nothing. 
The  absence  in"  those  I  met  of  that 
peculiar  grain  of  discontent  which  is 
necessary  to  insure  progress  made 
me  doubtful  if  Norton  and  Ware 
would  not  be  undervalued.  However, 
they  were  out  of  my  hands,  and  must 
take  their  chance. 

With  less  tender  farewells,  almost 
ashamed  of  the  change  in  myself  that 
made  the  monotonous  life  at  La  Joie 
so  distasteful,  I  set  my  face  south  ward 
once  more,  to  be  received,  finally,  at 
the  Enge  residence  with  •  some  con- 
gratulation, as  a  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, but  with  no  human  warmth  or 
interest. 

Tom,  I  found,  had  gone,  by  the 
advice  of  his  uncle,  to  Brook  Farm, 
hoping  to  recuperate,  without  falling 
entirely  out  of  his  classes.  The  first 
real  understanding  I  had  of  the  thing 
came  in  a  letter  from  himself,  de- 
livered privately  by  himself,  soon 
after  my  return.  In  the  same  way, 
I  conve}7ed  to  him  my  hopes  of  sue- 
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ceeding  in  some  other  direction.  Mr. 
Enge,  a  man  of  more  feeling  than 
thought,  was  rather  annoyed  when, 
after  a  time,  his  nephew  ventured  to 
sympathize  with  the  co-operative 
movement;  and  his  occasional  irrup- 
tions were  received,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  closed  doors,  lest  the  balance  of 
the  domestic  economy  should  be  dis- 
turbed. 

"  Do  you  believe,  sir,  that  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  society  is  a  finality?" 
I  heard  him  ask  one  day.  "  Is  it  not 
based  on  pure  selfishness,  —  on  laissez 
faire,  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most ?  " 

"  Tom,  my  boy,  I'm  rather  afraid 
of  all  this  talk  of  yours.  You  must 
not  be  reasoning  from  first  principles 
all  the  time.  If  I  had  thought  you 
would  have  become  involved  in  the 
rationale  of  this  thing,  I  should 
hardly  have  advised  your  going 
there." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  help  glancing 
from  the  churches  and  the  religion 
taught  to  the  jails  and  prisons  and 
almshouses,  —  the  religion  lived  ;  and 
then  the  ignorant,  uncared-for  chil- 
dren, whom  society  does  not  consider 
as  its  own  until  they  are  in  prison  ! 
It  is  such  wretched  economy,  sir ;  you 


must  admit  that,  —  each  person  strug- 
gling blindly  along,  plans  and  inter- 
ests so  constantly  conflicting,  so  use- 
lessly conflicting,  with  the  plans  and 
interests  of  others, — every  plan  so 
unsafe  because  so  disconnected." 

Then  he  drew  a  picture  of  our 
present  mode  of  living  :  — 

"  Seventy-five  miserable  little 
ranges  or  cooking-stoves,  and  seventy- 
five  inferior,  unhappy,  distracted 
women,  doing  poorly  the  work  that 
one  cook  of  genius  and  half-a-dozen 
assistants  at  a  royal  range  could  do 
perfectly  !  Then  there  would  be  the 
saving  of  fuel.  I  believe  poor  mother 
was  dragged  to  her  grave  by  the  end- 
less three  meals  a  day." 

"Well,  well:  oh!  I  hope  not;  I 
trust  not,  my  boy.  I  don't  see  but 
your  views  would  create  a  revolution, 
eh  ?  You're  very  young,  remember." 

"A  peaceful  revolution,  sir.  That 
is  what  the  professor  hopes  for." 

It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  bring 
about  another  absence  so  soon,  even 
though  it  was  to  last  but  a  week; 
however,  it  was  managed,  as  my 
record  has  shown.  It  now  remains 
to  set  forth  the  character  of  our  life 
at  Brook  Farm  during  the  succeeding 
two  years. 


THE    NEARER    HEMISPHERE. 

BY   WALTER    MCLEOD. 

[In  the  last  number  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW,"  we  published  the  explorations  made  by  the 
courageous  adventurers,  whose  memoirs  we  have  in  hand,  on  that  hemisphere  of  the 
moon  which  cannot  be  seen  from  this  earth.  So  soon  as  they  trespassed  on  the  hem- 
isphere nearer  ours,  their  observations  have  a  value  for  young  students  of  astronomy, 
to  which  we  call  especial  attention.  We  should  be  sorry  to  have  these  observations 
dismissed  as  a  mere  play  of  fancy.] 


CHAPTER   IX. 


THE  wonder  and  excitement  occa- 
sioned at  our  return,  my  readers  can 


to  describe  it.  Men  of  science  were 
perhaps  most  interested  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  Hansen's  hypothesis,  which 
had  been  discredited  by  later  theorists ; 


imagine,  without  attempt  on  my  part    but  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  far 
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more   excited  by  the  fact  that  com- 
munication had  been  opened  with  an- 
other planet,  meagre   as  was  the  in- 
formation we  could   give    concerning 
it.     The  fate  of  Clitus  and  his  wife, 
and  the  possibility  of  securing  some 
sort    of    correspondence    with    them, 
were    subjects   of    constant    thought. 
But  all  our  effort  was  fruitless ;  and 
when,  after  long  years,  communication 
was  indeed  commenced,  the  beginning 
was  made  on  his  part :  for  since  the 
great  obstacle  lay  in  his  own  position, 
—  in  a  region  always  concealed  from 
our  view,  —  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  take  the  first  steps  by  putting 
himself,  by  some  means,  within  sight 
of  earth.     To  accomplish  this,  he  nat- 
urally thought  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  had  made  our  journey  to  the  moon  ; 
and,  as  our  own  thoughts  had  run  in 
the  same  direction,  we  were  not  sur- 
prised,  but   overjoyed    and   grateful, 
when  we  heard  at  last  that  a  small 
planet  had  emerged  from  behind  the 
moon's  disc,  and  was  apparently  with- 
in the  attraction  of  the  larger  body. 
We  were  in  doubt,  at  first,  whether  the 
new  globe  was  not  intended  to  convey 
our  friends  to  earth;    but  its  course 
soon  showed  that  it  was  to  revolve 
about  the  moon,  and  serve  merely  for 
communication  with  us.     Clitus  had 
so  impelled  it  that  its  orbit  would  ap- 
proach very  near  the  moon  on  the  side 
of  the  hidden  hemisphere,  but  stand 
out   far  from  the   surface    as   it   ap- 
proached  the  earth.     At  the  former 
point,  he  had  contrived  means  to  de- 
scend from  the  globe,  or  reach  it  from 
the  moon's  surface,  without  arresting 
its  course;  and  thus  he  could  easily 
converse  with   either  world   at  will. 
For  telegraphing  with  us,  he  used  an 
apparatus  for  producing  electric  light, 
which  he  arranged  so  that  it  could  be 
moved  quite  rapidly  along  a  straight 
linej   and,  from  this,  the  letters   of 


Morse's  alphabet  were  flashed  across 
the  void  to  the  telescopes  and  friendly 
eyes  waiting  to  receive  them. 

But  there  was  still  a  difficulty  in 
the  way,  —  the   same  that  has  long 
prevented   a  perfect  view  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  — that  great  veil  of 
air  which    ever    shades   the    face    of 
earth.     Here  our  old  friend  the  brick 
moon  again  proved  his  value  ;  for  it 
was  not  till  the  great  lens  was  mount- 
ed there  that  the  vast  gulf  was  fairly 
bridged.     Then  Clitus's  globe  on  one 
hand,    and    Orcutt's    on    the    other, 
stood  between  the  larger  spheres  as 
interpreters ;   and    a  ready  path  was 
prepared  for  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  each.     There  was  plenty  to  be  said 
on   both    sides;    for  the    intervening 
years  had  been  eventful  with  us  as 
well  as  with  them.     That  Elsie  and  I 
were   married;    that   Wenstock   had 
gone  West,  and  his  adventures  there, 
—  these,  and  many  other  items  that  we 
had  to  communicate,  were   no  doubt 
interesting  to  our  absent  friends ;  but, 
as  my  present  readers  would  scarcely 
find  them  so,  I  will  pass  at  once  to 
Clitus's  story,  which  I  will  give  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  in  his  own  words, 
compiled    from    the     numerous     de- 
spatches which  we  received,  and  care- 
fully recorded.     The  first   important 
adventure  which  he  met  after  our  de- 
parture was  a  visit  to  the  nearer  hem- 
isphere, with  a  party  of  lunar  savans, 
for  exploring  purposes ;    and,  as  this 
event  affected  deeply  his  whole  life  in 
his  new  home,  he  has  described  it  at 
length. 

CHAPTER   X. 

"  The  night  after  you  left  us  was  a 
gloomy  time  indeed  for  me,  as  you 
may  well  believe.  For  a  full  week,  as 
you  reckon  time,  while  the  sun  was 
beneath  the  horizon,  we  two  were 
alone  in  that  underground  house  j  Sa- 
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rail  sick,  and  myself  scarcely  better ; 
our  companions  gone,  and  with  them 
our  best  chance  of  ever  seeing  our 
home  again.  Is  it  wonderful  that  we 
were  despondent  ?  But  the  return  of 
the  sun,  and  the  presence  and  sympa- 
thy of  our  host  and  his  family,  cheer- 
ed us  in  a  measure;  at  least,  it  re- 
lieved the  terrible  loneliness  of  the 
night.  After  a  short  time,  spent  in 
classifying  the  specimens  and  the  in- 
formation we  had  already  obtained, 
we  concluded  to  visit  the  largest  city 
on  the  shores  of  the  central  sea,  —  the 
.London  of  the  lunar  world.  Resolv- 
ing to  be  no  longer  dependent  for  our 
support  on  the  liberality  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  fortunately  soon  found  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  livelihood,  while 
reserving  the  most  of  our  time  for  ob- 
servation of  nature.  This  advantage 
was  procured  by  means  of  my  physi- 
cal strength,  which  appeared  gigantic 
to  the  pygmy  inhabitants  of  this  plan- 
et :  and  well  it  might ;  for,  beside  the 
superiority  given  me  by  my  larger 
frame,  my  present  muscular  power  in 
raising  weights,  &c.,  was  six  times 
that  I  had  exerted  on  earth.  An  in- 
telligent engine  of  such  power  as  this 
found  ready  appreciation ;  and  by 
agreeing  to  work  at  certain  regular 
intervals,  embracing  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  my  time,  I  earned  enough  for  our 
support.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time, 
we  made  friendships  among,  our  new 
neighbors,  which  we  have  enjoyed  ever 
since,  especially  one  with  a  disti  nguish- 
ed  physician  of  this  city.  His  first  vis- 
its were  in  the  line  of  his  profession ;  for 
he  wished  to  investigate  the  supposed 
lusus  naturae  exhibited  in  our  colossal 
proportions ;  but  the  acquaintance  soon 
assumed  a  more  agreeable  form.  Af- 
ter some  time,  he  informed  me  that  he, 
with  several  other  naturalists,  was 
planning  a  visit  of  exploration  to  the 
great  desert  region  surrounding  their 


habitable  world.  The  plan  of  the  ex- 
pedition, as  he  explained  it  to  me, 
was  based  upon  a  singular  though 
plausible  theory  of  the  lunar  geogra- 
phy. It  appears  that  astronomers,  in 
order  to  find  the  figure  and  dimen- 
sions of  their  planet,  had  lately  been 
measuring  lines  along  its  surface. 
One  was  measured  across  the  sea,  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  chain  of  islands, 
and  found  to  be,  as  you  wrould  suppose, 
the  arc  of  an  exact  circle.  Another 
was  measured  along  the  shore ;  and 
it  was  found  that  this  also  was  the 
arc  of  a  circle,  but  of  a  larger  one, 
so  that  the  curvature  was  not  so 
rapid.  This,  as  you  and  I  know, 
results  from  the  fact,  that,  while 
the  sea  is  collected  round  the  moon's 
centre  of  gravity,  the  land  surface  cor- 
responds to  the  centre  of  figure,  which 
is  some  thirty  miles  further  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  Now,  if  you  recollect, 
that  every  thing  on  the  moon's  habit- 
able surface  seems  to  gravitate  towards 
this  central  sea,  every  river  flows  to- 
ward it,  and,  as  you  recede  from  it, 
even  the  air  grows  thin,  you  will  be 
scarcely  surprised  to  hear  that  the  as- 
tronomers supposed  that  they  had 
been  measuring  their  arcs  on  the  in- 
side instead  of  the  outside  of  a  globe ; 
that  is,  that  their  world  rounded  in 
instead  of  out,  or  they  regarded  it 
not  as  a  ball,  but  as  a  bowl.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl,  they  supposed  the 
sea  to  be  collected  ;  about  this  the  air 
reaching  partly  up  tho  sides ;  beyond 
that,  nothing  till  you  reach  the  sky 
which  covers  over  the  top.  As  they 
had  found  the  curvature  to  be  less 
rapid  just  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  than 
across  its  waters,  they  supposed  that 
it  grew  less  and  less  as  you  advance 
up  the  sides  of  the  bowl,  till  finally 
the  latter  spread  out  into  a  vast  ele- 
vated plain,  barren,  and  devoid  of  air. 
Their  idea  of  the  possibility  of  inhab- 
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ited  worlds  beside  their  own  was,  that 
there  might  be  other  depressions  in 
this  barren  surface  into  which  air  and 
water  had  been  poured  by  the  Crea- 
tor's hand,  and  life  thus  rendered  pos- 
sible. To  the  orbs  of  heaven  they  at- 
tached no  such  idea,  regarding  the 
sky  merely  as  a  vast,  solid  concave, 
supported  on  an  axis  lying  horizontal- 
ly along  this  plain,  and  revolving 
once  in  six  hundred  and  fifty-six 
hours.  Astronomy  has  here  been  the 
least  cultivated  of  the  physical  scien- 
ces ;  and  not  even  the  -motions  of  the 
planets  have  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. But  these  motions  appear 
from  here,  as  you  know,  much  more  ir- 
regular than  when  seen  from  the  earth. 
You  can  now  understand  the  prin- 
cipal objects  which  our  expedition  had 
in  view.  First,  to  determine  the  cur- 
vature of  the  land  surface,  which  they 
proposed  to  do  by  means  of  a  pendu- 
lum. The  rate  of  vibration  of  this 
instrument,  compared  with  its  known 
rapidity  at  the  city,  would  give,  as 
they  thought,  their  height  above  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl ;  would  actually 
give  the  distance  of  the  surface  from 
the  centre  of  gravity.  Second,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  great  elevated 
plain  actually  existed,  and  to  explore 
it  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  other  world- bowl,  inhab- 
ited by  another  race.  The  prime 
requisite  for  these  discoveries  had  al- 
ready been  prepared, — an  air-tight  car- 
riage, capable  of  motion  over  an  uneven 
surface,  by  power  applied  from  within, 
and  furnishing  its  passengers  the 
means  of  respiration,  as  well  as  stor- 
age for  the  necessary  food,  &c.  All 
that  science  could  do  had  been  em- 
ployed in  every  detail,  to  render  the 
whole  compact  as  well  as  complete; 
and  when,  after  many  failures,  the 
work  was  done,  it  was  a  very  wonder 
for  its  perfection.  Yet  it  was  foreseen, 


that,  in  traversing  very  rugged  sur- 
face exigencies  .  might  arise  which 
the  most  delicate  machinery  could  not 
reach,  and  where  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  considerable  power,  un- 
der the  immediate  control  of  a  single 
mind.  How  to  meet  this  want  was  a 
great  question,  till  the  physician,  of 
whom  I  have  spoken,  thought  of  the 
store  of  energy  reposing  in  my  own 
arm  ;  and,  at  his  suggestion,  the  lead- 
er of  the  party  offered  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  accompany  them.  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  his  invitation,  and 
in  due  time  was  instructed  in  every 
part  of  the  mechanism.  .After  one  or 
two  short  trial  trips,  we  took  in  our 
load  of  provisions,  instruments,  and 
explorers,  and  began  the  eventful 
journey. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

The  point  from  which  we  set  out 
was  on  the  western  edge  of  the  in- 
habited circle,  near  the  head-waters 
of  one  of  the  great  equatorial  streams. 
The  scenery  here  was  suggestive  of 
great  elevation  ;  the  air  was  cold  ;  and 
vegetation  had  a  stunted  appearance. 
The  barometer,  too,  showed  a  reduced 
pressure.  My  companions  made  a 
careful  record  of  the  indications  both 
of  this  instrument  and  of  the  pendu- 
lum, and  continued  to  do  so  at  inter- 
vals, till  all  traces  of  the  presence  of 
an  atmosphere  had  ceased.  These 
observations  exhibited  the  exact  rela- 
tion of  atmospheric  pressure  to  height. 
They  were  made  frequently  during 
the  first  part  of  our  course ;  but  quite 
soon  we  found  them  no  longer  possi- 
ble, and  knew,  from  the  bare  and 
utterly  lifeless  appearance  of  all  the 
rocky  surface  of  the  ground,  that  we 
had  indeed  entered  upon  the  desert, 
a  greater  and  more  terrible  wilderness 
than  any  upon  the  earth.  The  effects 
of  the  gigantic  earthquake  throes 
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which  have  convulsed  the  lunar  sur- 
face are  here  preserved  in  all  the 
rough  \vildness  of  their  original  form, 
uninfluenced  by  the  smoothing  and 
beautifying  power  of  water.  The 
general  color  of  the  soil  was  whitish, 
or  rather  ashen  ;  and  the  reflection  of 
the  bright  sunlight  upon  it  was  ex- 
tremely painful  to  the  eyes.  As  one 
of  our  number  was  constantly  em- 
ployed in  watching  the  ground  in  ad- 
vance, in  order  to  select  the  most  level 
and  direct  path  for  the  car,  it  was 
found  necessary  that  he  should  use  a 
mirror,  to  moderate  the  intensity  of 
the  light. 

The  sun  was  now  directly  behind 
us,  for  we  started  in  the  early  morn- 
ing ;  and  our  westward  motion  was 
sufficiently  rapid  to  retard  perceptibly 
his  progress  up  the  sky.  You  may 
think  this  implies  a  very  high  speed, 
as  indeed  it  would  if  I  were  speaking 
of  motion  on  the  earth's  surface.  The 
sun  passes  over  your  equator  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
per  hour;  so  that  a  ship  starting  at 
noon  on  a  voyage  from  east  to  west 
along  the  equator  must  sail  at  that 
prodigious  rate,  in  order  to  have  a  ver- 
tical sun  over  it  throughout  its  course. 
But  to  attain  the  same  result  on  the 
moon's  surface,  a  speed  of  only  nine 
and  six-tenths  miles  per  hour  is 
necessary ;  because  the  moon,  having  a 
circumference  one-fourth  as  great  as 
the  earth's,  revolves  with  about  a 
thirtieth  of  its  velocity.  Had  our 
average  hourly  speed  been  equal,  or 
even  near,  to  nine  and  six-tenths 
miles,  we  might  have  made  the  entire 
journey  by  daylight ;  but  the  inequal- 
ity of  the  ground  put  this  out  of  the 
question.  Not  even  the  electric  power 
which  moved  our  car  could  surmount 
such  obstructions  as  we  constantly 
met ;  and  the  long  detours  which  we 
were  often  obliged  to  make  were  the 


most  serious  hinderance  to  our  west- 
ward progress.  All  our  changes  of 
direction,  and  the  distances  traversed, 
as  nearly  as  we  could  compute  them, 
were  carefully  recorded ;  for,  without 
them,  the  most  important  facts  which 
the  expedition  was  to  reveal  would 
have  been  lost. 

The  sun,  then,  gained  rapidly  upon 
us ;  and,  in  proportion  to  his  increas- 
ing height,  the  heat  of  his  beams  grew 
in  intensity.  We  felt  this  the  more, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
air  around  us ;  for  one  of  the  great 
benefits  which  an  atmosphere  confers 
is  its  equalizing  effect  on  the  temper- 
ature of  day  and  night. 

At  length  the  rays  ceased  to  fall 
from  behind  us,  and  we  saw  the  sun 
high  over  the  unexplored  western 
horizon.  It  was  then,  long  after  all 
traces  of  air  had  been  left  behind, 
that  I  first  caught  sight  of  earth,  and 
knew  we  had  left  the  "  hidden  hemi- 
sphere." At  first,  we  saw  only  a  bright 
object  on  the  horizon,  appearing  like 
the  summit  of  some  distant  hill  shin- 
ing by  reflection  from  the  sun.  Such 
my  companions  at  first  supposed  it 
really  was,  though  they  wondered  at 
its  regularity  of  outline.  But,  as  we 
proceeded,  it  rose  from  the  horizon, 
beginning  in  the  centre;  while  the 
right  and  left  followed  gradually,  till 
at  length  its  complete  crescent  form 
was  seen,  both  horns  pointing  directly 
downward.  Before  this  time,  of 
course,  I  knew  the  face  of  ray  native 
planet ;  and,  strange  as  was  the  form 
in  which  it  appeared,  I  was  moved  as 
though  I  had  met  a  long-absent  friend. 
My  companions  did  not  notice  my 
emotion,  being  occupied  with  gazing 
and  wondering  at  the  strange  object, 
the  sight  of  which  was  to  them,  of 
course,  entirely  unexpected.  When 
I  began  to  listen  to  their  conversa- 
tion, I  found  they  were  discussing 
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whether  it  had  probably  some  con- 
nection with  the  ground,  or  was  really 
a  heavenly  body.  The  weight  of 
opinion  inclined  to  the  former  view, 
for  the  latter  had  nothing  to  support 
it  save  the  apparent  suspension  of  the 
body  above  the  land,  and  its  brilliancy, 
surpassing  that  of  the  stars.  We 
could  easily  compare  the  two  ;  for  the 
lack  of  atmosphere  enabled  us  to  see 
every  star  and  planet  as  plainly  by 
day  as  by  night.  The  reasons  for  the 
opposite  theory  were ;  first,  that  the 
new  body  had  never  been  seen  before, 
while  all  the  stars  by  which  it  was 
surrounded  were,  familiar  acquaint- 
ances ;  second,  the  fact,  that,  instead 
of  rising  in  the  east  like  the  sun  and 
stars,  it  appeared  in  the  direction  ex- 
actly opposite ;  third,  its  crescent 
form  was  unlike  any  thing  ever  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  in  the  lunar 
heavens.  The  conclusion  was,  that  it 
was  some  electric  display,  like  the 
Aurora  ;'  and  this  belief  was  confirmed 
when  the  breadth  of  the  crescent  was 
seen  to  be  decreasing,  as  though  it 
were  about  to  fade  away.  At  length, 
however,  it  was  noticed  that  the  stars 
which  encountered  the  crescent  as 
they  set  were  lost  to  view  behind  it ; 
but,  instead  of  reappearing  beneath 
its  lower  edge,  they  remained  invisible 
till  they  had  passed  the  entire  circle, 
of  which  the  bright  bow  formed  the 
upper  part.  The  sun  himself  now 
approached  it ;  but,  before  the  edge 
was  reached,  the  illuminated  portion, 
which  had  long  been  growing  more 
narrow,  entirely  vanished,  leaving 
only  a  dark  circle,  in  which  no  stars 
were  visible.  The  sun  soon  reached 
the  limit  of  this  charmed  circle; 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  my 
friends,  his  edge  appeared  to  be  eaten 
away,  as  though  by  some  corroding 
influence.  The  cause,  however,  was 
so  plain,  that  none  of  the  party  could 


be  more  than  briefly  alarmed  ;  though 
what  they  saw  had  never  before  been 
so  much  as  imagined  by  any  of  their 
race.  In  fact,  a  total  solar  eclipse, 
which  is  never  known  in  the  hidden 
hemisphere,  is  by  no  means  an  every 
day  occurrence  on  the  visible  one  ; 
it  takes  place  whenever  a  lunar 
eclipse  is  seen  from  the  earth.  It 
was  fortunate  that  we  saw  it  as  we 
did,  for  it  furnished  the  strongest  pos- 
sible proof  that  the  object  which  cut 
off  the  solar  light  was  really  a  dense, 
solid  body.  Without  this  proof,  the 
sight  of  our  mother  planet  might 
have  been  regarded  till  now,  by  the 
lunar  world,  as  a  singular  result  of 
electric  action.  As  the  sun's  surface 
became  rapidly  hidden,  the  motion  of 
our  car  was  stopped ;  and  we  silently 
awaited  the  total  darkness.  At 
length,  as  the  last  ray  was  shining, 
we  saw  the  shadow  coursing  rapidly 
towards  us  from  the  west  along  the 
ground.  Every  object,  as  it  was 
reached,  instantly  vanished,  swallowed 
up  in  the  black  night.  Another  mo- 
ment, and  we  saw  no  more,  ourselves 
ingulfed  in  the  same  darkness.  I 
have  witnessed  a  total  eclipse  on 
earth ;  but  I  must  admit  that  this  was 
much  more  impressive, — the  dark- 
ness was  so  intense,  and  the  change  so 
sudden. 

The  silence  which  followed  the  de- 
parture of  light  was  at  length  broken 
by  one  of  our  number,  who  said  that 
he  had  noticed  the  time  a  star  had 
been  obscured  by  the  same  marvel- 
lous body,  namely,  about  two  hours ; 
and  he  supposed  the  sun  would  be  in- 
visible as  long.  The  event  proved 
him  right :  though,  if  we  had  been  in 
the  centre  of  the  earth's  shadow,  the 
time  might  have  been  extended  to 
nearly  three  hours.  No  total  solar 
eclipse,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  can 
possibly  last  longer  than  eight  min- 
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utes ;  but  the  size  of  the  obscuring 
body  will  explain  the  difference  in  the 
duration  of  this  which  we  were  ob- 
serving. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  re-appeared  be- 
low the  obscuring  circle,  we  made 
preparations "  to.  resume  our  journey ; 
for  the  eclipse  had  excited  in  all  an 
intense  curiosity  to  see  more  of  the 
wonderful  object  which  had  been  its 
cause.  We  therefore  made  all  haste 
towards  the  west ;  but  a  new  obstacle 
soon  appeared  in  the  gradual  approach 
of  night.  Rapidly  as  we  advanced, 
the  sun  was  more  fleet  than  we ;  and, 
ere  long,  we  saw  him  vanish  from  be- 
fore us,  leaving  us  to  halt  again  in 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

CHAPTER     XII. 

The  approach  of  darkness  at  sun- 
set would  have  been  as  sudden  as  the 
eclipse,  had  not  the  landscape  been 
illumined  by  the  earth,  which  had 
now  resumed  the  crescent  form,  with 
horns  pointing  directly  upward.  Af- 
ter admiring  for  a  while  this  new 
phase  of  the  extraordinary  luminary, 
my  companions  retired  to  their  long 
night's  sleep,  leaving  me  alone.  My 
own  sleep  could  not  be  regulated,  like 
theirs,  by  the  course  of  the  sun;  I 
could  not  so  readily  forget  the  habits 
of  my  home  on  earth,  where  but 
twenty-four  hours  make  the  day. 
Twenty  times  already  since  the  jour- 
ney commenced,  I  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  my  post  for  sleep ;  though  of 
course  I  could  be  wakened  at  once,  if 
my 'services  were  needed.  It  would 
now  be  necessary  to  pass  a  proportion- 
ate time  awake  and  alone,  while  the 
rest  were  sleeping.  But  the  increas- 
ing light  afforded  by  the  earth  re- 
lieved me  from  this  necessity,  while 
as  yet  the  night  was  not  one-quarter 
gone.  I  awoke  the  chief  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  called  his  attention  to 


the  brilliant  illumination  of  the 
ground ;  and  he  at  once  agreed  with 
me  that  no  further  delay  was  neces- 
sary. The  excessive,  blinding  splen- 
dor of  the  solar  light  was  absent; 
but  this  was  an  advantage  rather  than 
otherwise.  So,  with  just  so  many  on 
duty  at  once  as  were  necessary  to  at- 
tend to  the  engine,  observe  the  pen- 
dulum, and  record  the  course,  we  set 
out  anew.  Our  path  was  now  over 
less  uneven  surface  than  we  had  be- 
fore found.  We  were  north  of  the 
moon's  equator,  just  entering  one  of 
those  tracts  of  land  so  smooth  and  free 
from  mountains  that  the  early  astron- 
omers of  earth  mistook  them  for  seas. 
We  therefore  made  rapid  progress; 
and,  before  the  circle  of  the  earth  was 
filled  out  with  light,  we  had  advanced 
so  far  as  to  see  it  high  above  the  ho- 
rizon. 

Its  position  in  the  heavens  de- 
pended solely  on  our  motion  ;  while 
we  halted,  it  was  stationary;  when 
we  advanced,  it  rose  :  for  the  effect  of 
rotation  on  its  apparent  place  is  neu- 
tralized by  the  moon's  revolution  in 
its  orbit.  Hence,  from  any  one  point 
on  the  moon's  surface  from  which  the 
earth  is  visible,  the  latter  would  never 
appear  to  rise  or  set,  but  be  constantly 
fixed  in  one  part  of  the  heavens.  At 
the  time  of  "full  earth,"  the  entire 
party  was  called  together  to  observe 
the  rotation,  which  could  now  be  seen 
with  great  distinctness,  as  Asia,  Afri- 
ca, Europe,  and  America,  passed  in 
stately  procession  before  our  eyes. 
The  sight,  —  to  myself  a  new  remem- 
brancer of  home,  —  was  again  only  a 
new  marvel  to  my  companions;  and, as 
they  returned  to  their  interrupted 
sleep,  their  theories  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  planet  were  still  more  wild 
and  inconsistent  than  ever.  The 
principal  objection  now  to  admitting 
it  to  the  list  of  heavenly  bodies  was 
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its  great  size;  for  it  occupied  more 
than  ten  times  as  much  space  in  the 
sky  as  the  sun  himself,  whom  they 
were  unwilling  to  degrade  from  his 
ancient  pre-eminence.  But  their  ob- 
jections were  doomed  to  speedy  dem- 
olition; for,  before  day  dawned,  we 
passed  directly  under  the  new  planet, 
without  observing  any  perceptible 
change  in  its  size,  or  any  thing  that 
would  indicate  that  we  were  nearer 
than  when  we  first  saw  it.  Thus  dis- 
appointed in  their  hopes  of  discovery, 
the  most  of  the  party  would  probably 
have  decided  to  return  by  the  way  in 
which  we  came,  had  not  a  new  motive 
appeared  to  attract  us  onward:  for 
the  records  of  the  pendulum  now 
showed  that  our  course  had  ceased  to 
ascend ;  that  is,  as  my  companions  in- 
terpreted it,  we  had  entered  upon  the 
vast  elevated  plain,  depressions  in 
which  formed  the  inhabited  worlds  of 
the  universe.,  We  could  not  turn  back 
from  so  rich  a  field  of  exploration,  at- 
tained with  so  much  difficulty. 

But,  as  we  advanced,  the  sur- 
face began  to  increase  in  roughness ; 
and  the  mountains  appeared  more 
large  and  numerous  than  in  our 
previous  course.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing, we  saw,  far  to  our  left,  the  circu- 
lar summit  of  the  crater,  or  ring 
mountain,  called  by  terrestrial  astron- 
omers, Hipparchus,  which  has  a  diam- 
eter of  about  a  hundred  miles.  A 
little  later  we  came  in  sight  of  Ptol- 
emy, still  farther  to  the  south,  but  of 
ampler  dimensions.  How  strange 
to  be  myself  among  the  mountains 
which  years  ago  I  often  observed  with 
the  telescope !  In  the  tables  I  then 
used,  I  remember  this  mountain  Ptol- 
emy ranked  as  third  in  the  list  of  lu- 
nar craters,  with  a  diameter  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles.  Still  more 
familiar  to  me  was  Copernicus,  a 
smaller  crater,  but  one  very  conspicu- 


ous to  the  terrestrial  observer.  Now 
that  I  had  come  into  the  midst  of  this 
group,  I  took  great  interest  in  identi- 
fying them  :  and  this  was  easy  to  do ; 
for  the  earth's  apparent  height  and 
direction  from  my  own  position  show- 
ed the  place  on  the  moon's  disc,  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  which  that  posi- 
tion would  occupy.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Copernicus,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  was  extremely  rough,  and  was 
intersected  here  and  there  by  broad 
crevasses,  filled  with  glassy  rock.  They 
diverged  in  all  directions  from  the 
crater  itself,  and  were  evidently  the 
beds  of  lava-streams  in  the  ancient 
volcanic  period  of  the  planet.1  As 
they  offered  a  smoother  path  for  our 
car  than  we  could  elsewhere  find,  we 
traced  one  for  a  number  of  miles,  till, 
at  length,  we  were  brought  to  the 
edge  of  the  crater  itself.  It  is  a  cir- 
cular opening,  surrounded  by  the 
mountain,  and  having  a  breadth  of 
no  less  than  fifty -five  miles.  The 
height  of  the  mountain  above  the 
surrounding  plain  is  11,000  feet,  and 
the  depth  of  the  crater  within  it  is 
even  greater;  while  its  descent  is  al- 
most perpendicular.  At  the  foot  of 
this  tremendous  precipice  lie  volcanic 
rocks  and  scorice,  which  are  piled  up 
in  the  centre  of  the  crater,  forming 
a  conical  mountain  of  no  small  height. 
We  could  not  linger  long  to  enjoy  the 
terrible  sublimity  of  the  scene,  espe- 
cially as  my  fellow- ad  venturers  were 
now  beginning  to  hope  that  we  were 
entering  another  bowl-like  depression, 
where  they  might  expect  to  find  a 
new  world,  inhabited  by  beings  of  an 
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1  The  glassy  lava-streams  here  described  by  Cli- 
tus  must  be  the  occasion  of  the  remarkable  streaks 
of  light  which  are  shown  by  the  telescope,  diver- 
ging from  the  craters  Tycho,  Kepler,  Copernicus, 
and  Aristarchus.  These  have  been  an  unsolved 
problem  to  astronomers;  though  several  theories 
have  been  offered  for  their  explanation,  among  the 
most  common  of  which  is  the  one  Clitus  has  dis- 
covered to  be  true.  w.  MCI.. 
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alien  race.  This  hope  was  excited  by 
the  motion  of  the  pendulum,  which 
had  indicated,  before  we  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  that  the 
average  surface  of  the  ground  was 
becoming  gradually  lower.  We  has- 
tened onward,  then ;  but  soon  after 
passing  the  smaller  mountain,  Kepler, 
we  were  overtaken  again  by  night. 
For  a  while  we  were  able  to  con- 
tinue our  journey,  as  before,  by  earth- 
light,  but  were  at  length  obliged  to 
halt,  and  wait  for  the  day.  On  the 
re-appearance  of  the  sun,  we  again 
advanced,  and  ere  long  lost  sight  of 
earth  behind  the  mountains  in  our 
rear.  The  descent  still  continued, 
and  increased  in  rapidity,  till  we  were 
startled  and  delighted  at  noticing  the 
barometer  arouse  from  the  lethargy  in 
which  it  had  lain,  and  again  give  to- 
ken of  the  presence  of  a  rare  atmos- 
phere. This  evidence  of  a  habitable 
world  could  not  be  mistaken;  and  it 
was  soon  confirmed  by  many  others. 
All  the  forms  of  vegetable  life  which 
we  had  observed  in  the  commence- 
ment of  our  journey  were  now  re- 
peated in  reverse  order ;  the  only  won- 
derful thing  about  them,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  my  companions,  being  the 
lack  of  new  and  strange  forms.  The 
truth  was,  of  course,  that  we  had  en- 
tered their  own  country  again  from  the 
opposite  side;  but,  as  this  fact  was 
utterly  inconsistent  with  their  geo- 
graphical theories,  it  never  occurred 
to  them.  At  length  we  met  with  peo- 
ple of  their  own  race,  speaking  their 
own  language ;  and,  in  conversation 
with  them,  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
wonderful  as  they  deemed  it,  became 
too  plain  to  be  doubted.  They  were 
bitterly  disappointed,  and  seemed  to 
fegard  their  expedition  an  utter  fail- 
ure; but,  failure  or  no,  the  event 
proved  its  usefulness  beyond  what 
they  had  conceived.  They  had  plan- 
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ned  it  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  bowl 
theory,  and  investigate  the  questions 
it  left  open ;  but  it  resulted  in  the 
demolition  of  that  hypothesis,  and  the 
discovery  and  establishment  of  sciem- 
tific  truth. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  results  of 
the  expedition  was  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  figure  of  the  moon  itself. 
The  point  at  which  our  journey  ter- 
minated, as  well  as  that  from  which 
we  set  out,  was  exactly  known'; 
hence  the  records  of  our  course  fur- 
nished the  means  of  determining 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  nature 
of  the  surface  over  which  we  had 
passed.  It  was  found  to  be  nearly 
spherical,  with  a  radius  of  rather  more 
than  a  thousand  miles.  As  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  this  discovery, 
another  of  scarcely  less  importance 
succeeded,  in  regard  to  gravity  and 
the  direction  in  which  bodies  fall. 
Under  the  old  theory,  all  vertical 
lines  were  supposed  by  the  lunar  as- 
tronomers to  be  parallel ;  and  the 
words  "  up  "  and  "  down  "  were  used 
to  express  distance  either  above  or 
below  a  fixed  unvarying  plane.  Had 
this  idea  been  correct,  the  most  of 
our  journey  would  necessarily  have 
been  on  the  under  side  of  the  lunar 
globe  ;  or  rather  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  it  near  its  com- 
mencement, through  fear  of  falling 
from  the  ground  into  the  sky.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  expedition,  then, 
showed  that  gravity  must  tend  in 
diiferent  directions  towards  the  inte- 
rior of  the  globe ;  but,  by  the  help  of 
our  observations  with  the  pendulum, 
its  law  could  be  more  exactly  dis- 
covered. Having  determined  the  al- 
titudes of  many  stations  on  the 
moon's  surface,  we  found  that  each 
of  these  corresponded  exactly  with 
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the  distance  of  the  station  from  a 
single  point  within  the  moon,  at  a 
distance  of  thirty-three  miles  from  its 
centre.  This  was  the  same  position 
at  which  their  previous  computations 
had  fixed  the  centre  of  the  spherical 
surface  of  the  lunar  sea ;.  and  natu- 
rally the  coincidence  increased  their 
confidence  in  our  reports,  and  in  their 
deductions  from  them.  Still  further 
assurance  was  gained  when  they 
knew  the  peculiarities  of  that  diame- 
ter of  the  moon  which  passes  through 
the  same  important  point.  It  was 
found  that  one  extremity  lay  in  that 
famous  electric  island  in  the  middle 
of  their  sea,  from  which  you  effected 
your  return  ;  while  the  other  pointed 
directly  to  that  strange  earth-globe, 
whose  appearance  formed  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  of  our  journey,  and 
had  already  excited  so  much  fruitless 
conjecture. 

This  circumstance  made  it  again 
the  object  of  universal  attention ;  the 
more  so,  as  astronomers  began  to  sus- 
pect that  here  they  might  find  the 
key  of  many  mysteries  as  yet  un- 
solved. Fortunately,  the  constant 
visibility  of  the  stars  about  it  en- 
abled us  to  determine  with  consider- 
able accuracy  its  position  in  the  heav- 
ens ;  and  it  was  found  that  our  motion 
during  our  journey  had  changed  its 
place  among  the  stars  to  the  extent 
of  almost  half  a  degree.  This  fact 
furnished  the  means  of  determining 
its  distance,  which  was  computed  at 
two  hundred  thousand  miles  ;  and,  as 
its  apparent  breadth  had  been  about 
two  degrees,  its  real  diameter  must 
be  nearly  four  times  that  of  the 
moon. 

The  conclusions  which  I  have  thus 
far  mentioned,  though  not  exact,  were 
reached  by  correct  methods  of  reason- 
ing ;  but  there  were  others  which  in- 
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volved  enormous  error.     Long  before 


our  journey,  astronomers  had  noticed 
a  slight  displacement  of  the  nearer 
planets  as  they  approach  the  horizon. 
They  now  endeavored  to  account  for 
this  by  the  fact  that  they  viewed  the 
heavenly  bodies  from  a  point  remote 
from  the  axis  of  rotation ;  and  hence 
each  appeared  moved  from  its  true 
place  to  an  extent  depending  on  its 
distance  from  the  moon.  Believing 
that  the  axis  of  rotation  passed 
through  the  centre  of  the  moon,  which 
they  knew  to  be  situated  a  thousand 
miles  from  its  surface,  they  thought 
they  had  discovered  an  easy  method 
of  calculating  the  distance .  of  the 
planets. 

Now,  if  they  had  been  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  primary  planet,  instead  of 
a  satellite,  this  reasoning  would  have 
been  quite  correct ;  for  this  is  the  very 
process  by  which  the  astronomers  of 
earth  compute  planetary  distances. 
But,  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  the  dis- 
placement noticed  depends  on  the  dis- 
tance of  the  observer,  not  from  the 
centre  of  the  moon,  but  from  that  of  the 
earth.  As  the  latter  quantity  is  more 
than  two  hundred  times  the  former, 
the  results  of  this  computation  and 
all  others  based  upon  it  included  the 
same  great  error.  They  gave  the  sun 
a  diameter  only  half  as  large  as  that 
of  the  newly-discovered  earth,  and 
placed  him  at  about  double  its  dis- 
tance. They  concluded,  that,  in  some 
parts  of  their  orbits,  the  planets 
Venus  and  Mars  were  much  nearer 
the  moon  than  the  earth  was ;  and 
consequently  could  not  be  a  thou- 
sandth part  as  large  as  the  moon  it- 
self. In  short,  their  mistake  led  them 
into  a  perfect  maze  of  contradictions 
and  absurdities ;  and  though,  in  en- 
deavoring to  escape  from  them,  they 
expended  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and 
ingenuity,  their  efforts  seemed  en- 
tirely fruitless.  Their  perplexity  im- 
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pressed  me  more  deeply  than  ever 
with  a  fact  I  have  noticed  during  my 
whole  stay, — the  great  disadvantage 
under  which  astronomers  here  labor, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  invisibility 
of  the  earth,  the  centre  of  their  own 
planet's  motion.  A  single  hasty 
glance  at  it  had  brought  up  such  a 
crowd  of  new  truths,  so  carelessly 
observed  as  to  overset  all  their  pre- 
vious theories,  without  affording  them 
much  aid  in  establishing  new  ones ; 
yet,  had  they  been  able  to  observe 
it  accurately  and  constantly,  they 
could  have  accumulated  all  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  conduct  them  to 
a  true  idea  of  the  solar  system. 

I,  therefore,  resolved  to  aid  my 
friends  in  their  difficulty  by  revealing 
to  them  my  origin,  and  the  advantage 
which  my  former  home  had  given  me 
in  understanding  the  very  topics  now 
under  discussion.  A  few  words  were 
sufficient  to  state  the  true  explanation. 

"  Your  world  is  not  fixed  as  you 
suppose  it,  neither  does  the  axis  of 
the  universe  pass  through  its  centre ; 
but  it  is  a  globe  which  has  three  dis- 
tinct motions :  a  rotation  on  an  axis 
of  its  own ;  a  revolution  around  the 
earth,  accomplished  in  just  the  same 
time ;  and  still  another  revolution 
with  the  earth  around  the  sun,  which 
is  the  central  body  about  which  all 
the  planets  move." 

Thus  easily  was  the  proposition 
stated,  but  not  so  easily  believed. 
Had  I  remembered  that  it  was  the 
same  theory,  which,  when  announced 
•n  earth,  had  caused  the  imprison- 
ment of  Galileo,  and  the  excommuni- 
cation of  every  adherent  to  his  sys- 
tem, I  might  have  been  less  ready  in 
thus  helping  my  lunar  friends  from 
their  dilemma.  But  their  opposition 
to  the  new  doctrine  did  not  lead  to 
measures  so  violent,  which  would  have 
been  entirely  at  variance  with  their 


mild  and  liberal  natures.  Besides,  I 
had  claimed  an  origin  which  seemed  to 
them  celestial ;  and  as  my  claim  was 
supported  by  the  difference  of  my 
organism  from  their  own,  —  a  differ- 
ence marked  enough  to  prove  me  of 
another  race,  —  this  very  circum- 
stance entitled  my  opinion  to  their 
respect.  So  it  happened,  that,  after 
weary  months  of  examining,  arguing, 
and  combating,  the  strange  theory 
gained  one  and  another  adherent,  till 
ultimately  it  became  universal. 

My  wife  and  I,  of  course,  were 
now  the  centres  of  considerable  at- 
tention ;  and  our  friends  were  never 
wearied  in  hearing  ua  describe  the 
strange  world  beneath  their  feet. 
But  these  descriptions,  and  the  opin- 
ions which  our  audience  formed  of 
our  mother-planet,  I  must  give  you 
at  another  time.  Meanwhile,  though 
you  cannot  doubt  that  we  shall  ever 
think  lovingly  of  our  native  earth, 
and  of  you,  our  brothers,  yet  we 
wish  to  assure  you  that  we  find  our 
new  home  pleasant,  and  our  new 
friends  dear ;  and,  if  we  can  but  hear 
from  you  again,  our  satisfaction  is 
complete. 

Such  was  the  message  of  the  exiled 
Clitus,  which  was  flashed,  night  after 
night,  from  the  electric  light  of  his 
little  orb.  As  it  reached  its  close, 
the  month  was  nearly  finished ;  and 
the  waning  moon  steadily  approached 
the  strong  splendor  of  the  sun,  which 
at  last  hid  it  from  our  sight.  When 
the  new  moon  appeared,  we  looked 
for  further  tidings;  but,  though  the 
globe  was  still  seen  in  the  heavens, 
the  signals  which  were  sent  from  it 
had  ceased.  Of  all  the  moons  that 
have  waxed  and  waned,  that  was  the 
first  that  ever  held  converse  with 
men ;  and,  at  present,  none  may  say 
but  it  may  also  be  the  last. 
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AN  EASTEKN  STOKY, 

OF  HIM   "WHOM   ALL  THINGS    NAME." 
BY   MRS.    H.    L.    BOSTWICK. 
I. 

THREE  times  our  world  hath  been  in  deadly  strait^ 
Plucked  sorrowing  from  the  verge  of  awful  doom. 

List  to  the  Arab  fable :  All  men  know 
The  great,  just  mandate  of  the  Lord  of  life, 
That,  if  there  come  a  moment  when  no  voice 
In  all  the  idolatrous,  forgetful  earth 
Speaks  the  dread  name  of  Allah,  swift  shall  fall 
Black  chaos  and  destruction  everywhere. 
!<  :      trrrob  inflow  iuo  rie-sw  oj  tfiin'f  inguoid  i>l>iu^  iuO 
'jliifi.i.n 

Once,  in  long  ages  past,  there  came  a  time, 
A  summer  noon,  when  all  the  lands  lay  still, 
Drunk  with  hot  suns,  and  palpitant  sweet  airs 
That  wandered  wanton  from  the  land  of  Gul ; 
Through  length  and  breadth  of  habitable  space 
Not  one  soul  called  on  God  !     Dark  grew  the  sun 
Against  the  shrivelling  sky ;  when,  lo !  it  chanced 
An  outcast  woman,  idiot,  leprous,  starved, 
Lay  dying  by  the  city's  outer  gate. 
Fevered,  she  dreamed  of  waters  walled  and  cool, 
And  beings  plashing  in  them  with  white  feet, 
Who  called  to  her,  "  Come  wash,  be  whole,  and  live ! ' 
Such  gladness  overcame  the  sleeping  wretch, 
Some  memory,  sealed  up  in  brighter  days, 
Burst  its  hard  sepulchre  within  her  brain, 
And  from  the  unclean  portal  of  her  lips 
Leaped  forth  the  one  all-hallowed,  saving  Name  : 

So,  as  she  died,  the  hovering  doom  passed  on. 

•,9DftaoYe  te  web  j)ifeicF  e>m  tesmj  oT 
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A  thousand  years  thereafter  lowered  again 
The  threatening  besom.     Then  a  three-months'  babe, 
Swinging  cool-hammocked  from  an  almond-tree, 
Woke  from  its  slumbers,  saw  its  mother's  face, 
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Struck  out  its  happy  feet,  and  curved  its  neck, 
While  "  Lal-la-al-la,"  gurgled  from  its  lips 
Betwixt  the  hindering  kisses.     Once  more  Fate 
Was  cheated  of  her  errand. 

Yet  again, 

And  now  more  near  and  dreadful,  seemed  the  end ; 
For  terrible  agues  shook  the  sickened  earth, 
And  from  the  loftiest  tree-tops  jarred  the  fruit. 
Dumb  with  great  fear  were  tongues  of  men ;  when,  lo  ! 
A  hungry  parrot,  chattering  on  her  perch, 
For  joy  to  see  the  ripe  dates  rattling  down, 
Screeched,  "Praised  be  Allah ! "  in  the  nick  of  time. 


IV. 

So  runs  the  Moslem  legend ;  ending  which, 
Our  guide  brought  fruit  to  wash  our  wonder  down. 
Then  spoke  our  merry  traveller,  bleeding  out 
A  red  pomegranate's  heart  upon  his  lips,  — 
"  Sure  we  may  rest  in  safety,  unalarmed ; 
The  crack  of  doom  will  sound  not  in  our  time, 
Since  babes  and  dreaming  idiots  everywhere 
Are  on  the  increase.     Parrots  too,  we  know, 
Praise  well  in  Christian  as  in  Moslem  tongue !" 


v. 

Answered  him  thus  our  gentlest  spirit  :  "  Nay  I 

There  is  a  dash  of  sweetness  at  the  core 

Of  this  odd  tale.     What  could  they  speak,  but  God? 

Is  aught  that  lives  so  ignorant,  weak,  or  vile, 

It  cannot  lend  the  All-in-  All  a  tongue  ? 

'  If  these  spake  not,  the  very  stones  would  cry,' 

Our  prophet  said  ;  and,  were  the  story  true 

Of  such  a  mandate,  I  would  think  the  flowers, 

The  very  daisies,  holding  up  their  lips 

To  greet  the  blessed  dew  at  eventide, 

Do  speak  enough  of  Allah  to  make  sure 

The  golden  chain  that  holds  the  farthest  stars." 
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BY      CHARLES      D.     WARNER. 
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THE  Villa  Nardi  hangs  over  the 
sea.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,  and  I 
know  not  what  Roman  and  Greek 
foundations,  and  the  remains  of  yet 
earlier  peoples,  traders,  and  traffickers, 
whose  galleys  used  to  rock  there  at 
the  base  of  the  cliff,  where  the  gentle 
waves  beat  even  in  this  winter-time 
with  a  summer  swing  and  sound  of 
peace. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  day  in  Jan- 
uary that  I  first  knew  the  Villa  Nar- 
di ;  a  warm,  lovely  day,  at  the  hour 
when  the  sun  was  just  going  behind 
the  Capo  di  Sorrento,  in  order  to  disrobe 
a  little,  I  fancy,  before  plunging  into 
the  Mediterranean  off  the  end  of  Ca- 
pri, as  is  his  wont  about  this  time  of 
year.  When  we  turned  out  of  the 
little  piazza,  our  driver  was  obliged 
t»  take  off  one  of  our  team  of  three 
horses  driven  abreast,  so  that  we  could 
pass  through  the  narrow  and  crooked 
streets*  or  rather  lanes  of  blank  walls. 
With  cracking  whip,  rattling  wheels, 
and  shouting  to  clear  the  way,  we 
drove  into  the  Strada  di  San  Fran- 
cisca,  and  to  an  arched  gateway. 
This  led  down  a  straight  path,  between 
elives  and  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
gleaming  with  shining  leaves,  and 
fruit  of  gold,  with  hedges  of  rose-trees 
in  full  bloom,  to  another  leafy  arch ; 
through  which  I  saw  tropical  trees, 
and  a  terrace  with  a  low  wall  and  bat- 
tered busts  guarding  it,  and,  beyond, 
the  blue  sea,  a  white  sail  or  two  slant- 
ing across  the  opening,  and  the  white- 
ness of  Naples  some  twenty  miles 
away  on  the  shore. 

The  noble  family  of  the  Villa  did 


not  descend  into  the  garden  to  wel- 
come us,  as  we  should  have  liked ;  in 
fact,  they  have  been  absent  now  for  a 
long  time,  so  long  that  even  their 
ghosts,  if  they  ever  pace  the  terrace- 
walk  towards  the  convent,  would  ap- 
pear strange  to  one  who  should  meet 
them ;  and  yet  our  hostess,  the  Tra- 
montano,  did  what  the  ancient  occu- 
pants scarcely  could  have  done,  gave 
us  the  choice  of  rooms  in  the  entire 
house.  The  stranger  who  finds  himself 
in  this  secluded  paradise,  at  this  sea- 
son, is  always  at  a  loss  whether  to  take 
a  room  on  the  sea,  with  all  its  changea- 
ble loveliness,  but  no  sun,  or  one  over- 
looking the  garden,  where  the  sun  all 
day  pours  itself  into  the  orange  boughs, 
and  where  the  birds  are  just  begin- 
ning to  get  up  a  spring  twitteration. 
My  friend,  whose  capacity  for  taking 
in  the  luxurious  repose  of  this  region 
is  something  extraordinary,  has  tried, 
I  believe,  nearly  eveiy  room  in  the 
house,  and  has  at  length  gone  up  to  a 
solitary  room  on  the  top,  where,  like  a 
bird  on  a  tree,  he  looks  all  ways,  and, 
so  to  say,  swings  in  the  entrancing 
air.  But,  wherever  you  are,  you  will 
grow  into  content  with  your  situa- 
tion. 

At  the  Villa  Nardi,  we  have  no 
sound  of  wheels,  no  noise  of  work  or 
traffic,  no  suggestion  of  conflict.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  every 
thing  that  was  to  have  been  done  has 
been  done.  I  am,  it  is  true,  a  little 
afraid  that  the  Saracens  will  come  here 
again,  and  carry  off  more  of  the  nut- 
brown  girls,  who  lean  over  the  walls, 
and  look  down  on  us  from  under  the 


boughs.  I  ara  not  quite  sure  that  a 
French  Admiral  of  the  Republic  will 
not  some  morning  anchor  his  three- 
decker  in  front,  and  open  fire  on  us ; 
but  nothing  else  can  happen.  Naples 
is  a  thousand  miles  away.  The  boom 
of  the  saluting  guns  of  Castel  Nuovo 
is  to  us  scarcely  an  echo  of  modern 
life.  Rome  does  not  exist.  And,  as 
for  London  and  New  York,  they  send 
their  people  and  their  newspapers 
here,  but  no  pulse  of  unrest  from  them 
disturbs  our  tranquillity.  Hemmed 
in  on  the  land  side  by  high  walls, 
groves,  and  gardens,  perched  upon  a 
rock  two  hundred  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter, how  much  more  secure  from  in- 
vasion is  this  than  any  fabled  island 
of  the  southern  sea,  or  any  remote 
stream  where  the  boats  of  the  lotus- 
eaters  float ! 

There  is  a  little  terrace  and  flower- 
plat,  where  we  sometimes  sit,  and  over 
the  wall  of  which  we  like  to  lean,  and 
look  down  the  cliff  to  the  sea.  This  ter- 
race is  the  common  ground  of  many 
exotics  as  well  as  native  trees  and 
shrubs.  Here  are  the  magnolia,  the 
laurel,  the  Japanese  medlar,  the  ole- 
ander, the  pepper,  the  bay,  the  date- 
palm,  a  tree  called  the  plumbago,  an- 
other from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  pomegranate,  the  elder  in  full  leaf, 
the  olive,  salvia,  heliotrope ;  close  by 
is  a  banana-tree. 

I  find  a  good  deal  of  companion- 
ship in  the  rows  of  plaster  busts  that 
stand  on  the  wall,  in  all  attitudes  of 
listlessness,  and  all  stages  of  decay. 
I  thought  at  first  they  were  Penates 
of  the  premises ;  but  better  acquaint- 
ance has  convinced  me  that  they  never 
were  gods,  but  the  clayey  representa- 
tions of  great  men  and  noble  dames. 
The  stains  of  time  are  on  them ;  some 
have  lost  a  nose  or  an  ear ;  and  one 
has  parted  with  a  still  more  important 
member,  his  head, — an  accident  that 
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might  profitably  have  befallen  his 
neighbor,  whose  curly  locks  and  vil- 
lanously  low  forehead  proclaim  him  a 
Roman  emperor.  Cut  in  the  face  of 
the  rock  is  a  walled  and  winding  way 
down  to  the  water.  I  see  below  the 
archway  where  it  issues  from  the  un- 
derground recesses  of  our  establish- 
ment, and  there  stands  a  bust,  in  seri- 
ous expectation  that  some  one  will 
walk  out  and  saunter  down  among 
the  rocks;  but  no  one  ever  does. 
Just  at  the  right  is  a  little  beach, 
with  a  few  old  houses,  aad  a  mimic  stir 
of  life,  a  little  curve  in  the  cliff,  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge,  where  the  waves 
come  in  with  a  lazy  swash.  Some 
fishing-boats  ride  there ;  and  the  shal- 
low water,  as  I  look  down  this  sunny 
morning,  is  thickly  strewn  with  float- 
ing peels  of  oranges  and  lemons,  as  if 
some  one  was  brewing  a  gigantic 
bowl  pf  punch.  And  there  is  an  un- 
common stir  of  life  ;  for  a  schooner  is 
shipping  a  cargo  of  oranges,  and  tin* 
entire  population  is  in  a  clamor. 
Donkeys  are  coming  down  the  winding 
way,  with  a  heavy  basket  on  either 
flank ;  stout  girls  are  stepping  light- 
ly down  with  loads  on  their  heads ; 
the  drivers  shout,  the  donkeys  bray, 
the  people  jabber  and  order  each  other 
about ;  and  the  oranges,  in  a  continual 
stream,  are  poured  into  the  long,  nar- 
row vessel,  rolling  in  with  a  thud,  un- 
til there  is  a  yellow  mass  of  them. 
Shouting,  scolding,  singing,  and  bray- 
ing, all  come  up  to  me  a  little  mel- 
lowed. The  disorder  is  not  so  great 
as  on  the  opera  stage  of  San  Carlo  in 
Naples ;  and  the  effect  is  much  more 
pleasing. 

This  settlement,  the  Marina,  under 
the  cliff,  used  to  extend  along  the 
shore;  and  a  good  road  ran  down 
there  close  by  the  water.  The  rock 
has  split  off,  and  covered  it;  and  per- 
haps the  shore  has  sunk.  They  tell 
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me  that  those  who  dig  down  in  the 
edge  of  the  shallow  water  find  sunken 
walls,  and  the  remains  of  old  founda- 
tions of  Roman  workmanship.  Peo- 
ple who  wander  there  pick  up  bits  of 
marble,  serpentine,  and  malachite,  — 
remains  of  the  palaces  that  long  ago 
fell  into  the  sea,  and  have  not  left 
even  the  names  of  their  owners  and 
builders,  —  the  ancient  loafers  who 
idled  away  their  days  as  everybody 
must  in  this  seductive  spot.  Not  far 
from  here,  they  point  out  the  veritable 
caves  of  the  Sirens,  who  have  now 
shut  up  house,  and  gone  away,  like  the 
rest  of  the  nobility.  '  If  I  had  been  a 
mariner  in  their  day,  I  should  have 
made  no  effort  to  sail  by  and  away 
from  their  soothing  shore. 

I  went,  one  day,  through  a  long,  slop- 
ing arch,  near  the  sailors'  chapel  of 
St.  Antonino,  past  a  pretty  shrine  of 
the  Virgin,  down  the  zig-zag  path  to 
this  little  Marina ;  but  it  is  better  to 
be  content  with  looking  at  it  from 
above,  and  imagining  how  delightful 
it  would  be  to  push  off  in  one  of  the 
little  tubs  of  boats.  Sometimes,  at 
night,  I  hear  the  fishermen  coming 
home,  singing  in  their  lusty  fashion ; 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  haven  to  ar- 
rive at.  I  never  go  down  to  search 
for  stones  on  the  beach  :  I  like  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  great  treasures 
there,  which  I  might  find;  and  I 
know  that  the  green  and  brown  and 
spotty  appearance  of  the  water  is 
caused  by  the  showing  through  of  the 
pavements  of  courts,  and  marble  floors 
of  palaces,  which  might  vanish  if  I 
went  nearer,  such  a  place  of  illusion 
is  this. 

The  Villa  Nardi  stands  in  pleasant 
relations  /to  Vesuvius,  which  is  just 
across  the  bay,  and  is  not  so  useless 
as  it  has  been  represented;  it  is  our 
weather-sign  and  prophet.  When  the 
white  plume  on  his  top  floats  inland, 


that  is  one  sort  of  weather ;  when  it 
streams  out  to  sea,  that  is  another. 
But  I  can  never  tell  which  is  which : 
nor  in  my  experience  does  it  much 
matter;  for  it  seems  impossible  for 
Sorrento  to  do  any  thing  but  woo  us 
with  gentle  weather.  But  the  use  of 
Vesuvius,  after  all,  is  to  furnish  us  a 
background  for  the  violet  light  at  sun- 
down, when  the  villages  at  its  foot 
gleam  like  a  silver  fringe.  I  have 
become  convinced  of  one  thing :  it  is 
always  best  when  you  build  a  house  to 
have  it  front  toward  a  volcano,  if  you 
can.  There  is  just  that  lazy  activity 
about  a  volcano,  ordinarily,  that  satis- 
fies your  demand  for  something  that 
is  not  exactly  dead,  and  yet  does  not 
disturb  you. 

Sometimes  when  I  wake  in  the 
night, — though  I  don't  know  why  one 
ever  wakes  in  the  night,  or  the  day-time 
either  here,  —  I  hear  the  bell  of  the 
convent,  which  is  in  our  demesne,  —  a 
convent  which  is  suppressed, and  where 
I  hear,  when  I  pass  in  the  morning, 
the  humming  of  a  school.  At  first,  I 
tried  to  count  the  hour ;  but,  when  the 
bell  went  on  to  strike  seventeen  and 
even  twenty-one  o  clock,  the  absurdity 
of  the  thing  came  over  me,  and  I 
wondered  whether  it  was  some  fre- 
quent call  to  prayer  for  a  feeble  band 
of  sisters  remaining,  some  reminder 
of  midnight  penance  and  vigil,  or 
whether  it  was  not  something  more 
ghostly  than  that,  and  was  not  respond- 
ed to  by  shades  of  nuns,  who  were 
wont  to  look  out  from  their  narrow 
latticed  windows  upon  these  same  gar- 
dens, as  long  ago  as  when  the  beauti- 
ful Queen  Joanna  used  to  come  down 
here  to  repent  —  if  she  ever  did  re- 
pent—  of  her  wanton  ways  in  Na- 
ples. 

On  one  side  of  the  garden  is  a  sup- 
pressed monastery.  The  narrow  front 
towards  the  sea  has  a  secluded  little 
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balcony,  where  I  like  to  fancy  the 
poor,  orphaned  souls  used  to  steal  out 
at  night  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and 
perhaps  to  see,  as  I  did,  one  dark  even- 
ing, Naples  with  its  lights  like  a  con- 
flagration on  the  horizon.  Upon  the 
tiles  of  the  parapet  are  cheerful  de- 
vices, the  crossbones  tied  with  a  cord, 
and  the  like.  How  many  heavy- 
hearted  recluses  have  stood  in  that 
secluded  nook,  and  been  tempted  by 
the  sweet,  lulling  sound  of  the  waves 
below;  how  many  have  paced  along 
this  narrow  terrace,  and  felt  like 
prisoners  who  wore  paths  in  the 
stone  floor  where  they  tread;  and 
how  many  stupid  louts  have  walked 
there,  insensible  to  all  the  charm 
of  it! 

If  I  pass  into  the  Tramontane  gar- 
den, it  is  not  to  escape  the  presence 
of  history,  or  to  get  into  the  modern 
world,  where  travellers  are  arriving, 
and  where  there  is  the  bustle  and  the 
proverbial  discontent  of  those  who 
travel  to  enjoy  themselves.  In  the 
pretty  garden,  which  is  a  constant 
surprise  of  odd  nooks  and  sunny  hid- 
ing-places, with  ruins,  and  most  lux- 
uriant ivy,  is  a  little  cottage  where, 
I  am  told  in  confidence,  the  young 
king  of  Bavaria  slept  those  nights  not 
very  long  ago.  I  hope  he  slept  well.  But 
more  important  than  the  sleep,  or  even 
death,  of  a  king,  is  the  birth  of  a  poet, 
I  take  it ;  and  within  this  enclosure, 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  March,  1541, 
Torquato  Tasso,  most  melancholy  of 
men,  first  saw  the  light ;  and  here 
was  born  his  noble  sister  Cornelia, 
the  descendants  of  whose  union  with 
the  cavalier  Spasiano  still  live  here, 
and  in  a  manner  keep  the  memory  of 
the  poet  green  with  the  present  gen- 
eration. I  am  indebted  to  a  gentle- 
man who  is  of  this  lineage  for  many 
favors,  and  for  precise  information  as 
to  the  position  in  the  house  that  stood 


here  of  the  very  room  in  which  Tasso 
was  bom.  It  is  also  minutely  given 
in  a  memoir  of  Tasso  and  his  family, 
by  Bartolommeo  Capasso,  whose  care- 
ful researches  have  disproved  the  slip- 
shod statements  of  the  guide-books, 
that  the  poet  was  born  in  a  house 
which  is  still  standing,  farther  to  the 
west,  and  that  the  room  has  fallen 
into  the  sea.  The  descendant  of  the 
sister  pointed  out  to  me  the  spot  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Tramontano  where 
the  room  itself  was,  when  the  house 
still  stood  ;  and,  of  course,  seeing  is 
believing.  The  sun  shone  full  upon 
it,  as  we  stood  there  ;  and  the  air  was 
full  of  the  scent  of  tropical  fruit  and 
just-coming  blossoms.  One  could  not 
desire  a  more  tranquil  scene  of  advent 
into  lift  ;  and  the  wandering,  broken- 
hearted author  of  "  Jerusalem  Deliv- 
ered "  never  found  at  court  or  palace 
any  retreat  so  soothing  as  that  offered 
him  here  by  his  steadfast  sister. 

If  I  were  an  antiquarian,  I  think  I 
should  have  had  Tasso  born  at  the 
Villa  Nardi,  where  I  like  best  to  stay, 
and  where  I  find  traces  of  many  pil- 
grims from  other  countries.  Here,  in 
a  little  corner-room  on  the?  terrace, 
Mrs.  Stowe  dreamed  and  wrote  ;  and 
I  expect,  every  moruing,  as  I  take 
my  morning  sun  here  by  the  gate, 
Agnes  of  Sorrento  will  come  down  the 
sweet-scented  path  with  a  basket  of 
oranges  on  her  head. 

eA    16J 
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—  SEA  AND  SHORE. 


It  is  not  always  easy,  when  one 
stands  upon  the  highlands  which  en- 
circle the  Piano  di  Sorrento,  in  some 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  to  tell 
where  the  sea  ends  and  the  sky  be- 
gins. It  seems  practicable,  at  such 
times,  for  one  to  take  ship,  and  sail 
up  into  heaven.  I  have  often,  in- 
deed, seen  white  sails  climbing  up 
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there,  and  fishing  -  boats,  at  secure 
anchor  I  suppose,  riding  apparently 
like  balloons  in  the  hazy  air.  Sea 
and  air  and  land  here  are  all  kin,  I 
suspect,  and  have  certain  immaterial 
qualities  in  common.  The  contours 
of  the  shores  and  the  outlines  of  the 
hills  are  as  graceful  as  the  mobile 
waves ;  and  if  there  is  anywhere 
ruggedness  and  sharpness,  the  atmos- 
phere throws  a  friendly  veil  over  it, 
and  tones  all  that  is  inharmonious 
into  the  repose  of  beauty. 

The  atmosphere  is  really  something 
more  than  a  medium  ;  it  is  a  drapery, 
woven,  one  could  affirm,  with  colors, 
or  dipped  in  Oriental  dyes.  One 
might  account  thus  for  the  prismatic 
colors  I  have  often  seen  on  the  hori- 
zon at  noon,  when  the  sun  was  pour- 
ing down  floods  of  clear,  golden  light. 
The  simple  light  here,  if  one  could 
ever  represent  it  by  pen,  pencil,  or 
brush,  would  draw  the  world  hither 
to  bathe  in  it.  It  is  not  thin  moon- 
shine, but  a  royal  profusion,  a  golden 
substance,  a  transforming  quality,  a 
vesture  of  splendor  for  all  these  Med- 
iterranean shores. 

The  most  comprehensive  idea  of 
Sorrento  and  the  great  plain  on 
which  it  stands,  embedded  almost 
out  of  sight  in  foliage,  we  obtained 
one  day  from  our 'boat,  as  we  put  out 
round  the  Capo  di  Sorrento,  and  stood 
away  for  Capri.  There  was  not  wind 
enough  for  sails ;  but  there  were  chop- 
ping waves,  and  swell  enough  to  toss 
us  about,  and  to  produce  bright 
flashes  of  light  far  out  at  sea.  The 
red-shirted  rowers  silently  bent  to 
their  long  sweeps ;  and  I  lay  in  the 
tossing  bow,  and  studied  the  high, 
receding  shore.  The  picture  is  sim- 
ple,—  a  precipice  of  rock  or  earth, 
faced  with  masonry  in  spots,  almost 
of  uniform  height  from  point  to  point 
of  the  little  bay,  except  where  a  deep 


gorge  has  split  the  rock,  and  comes  to 
the  sea,  forming  a  cove,  where  a  clus- 
ter of  rude  buildings  is  likely  to 
gather.  Along  the  precipice,  which 
now  juts  and  now  recedes  a  little,  are 
villas,  hotels,  old  convents,  gardens, 
and  groves.  I  can  see  steps  and  gal- 
leries cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
caves  and  caverns,  natural  and  artifi- 
cial :  for  one  can  cut  this  tufa  with  a 
knife ;  and  it  would  hardly  seem  pre- 
posterous to  attempt  to  dig  out  a  cool, 
roomy  mansion  in  this  rocky  front 
with  a  spade. 

As  we  pull  away,  I  begin  to  see 
the  depth  of  the  plain  of  Sorrento, 
with  its  villages,  walled  roads,  its 
groves  of  oranges,  olives,  lemons,  its 
figs,  pomegranates,  almonds,  mulber- 
ries, and  acacias;  and  soon  the  ter- 
races above,  where  the  vineyards  are 
planted,  and  the  olives  also.  These 
terraces  must  be  a  brave  sight  in 
spring,  when  the  masses  of  olives  are 
white  as  snow  with  blossoms,  which 
fill  all  the  plain  with  their  sweet  per- 
fume. Above  the  terraces,  the  eye 
reaches  the  fine  outline  of  the  hill ; 
and,  to  the  east,  the  bare  precipice  of 
rock,  softened  by  the  purple  light; 
and  turning  still  to  the  left,  as  the 
boat  lazily  swings,  I  have  Vesuvius, 
the  graceful  dip  into  the  plain,  and 
the  rise  to  the  heights  of  Naples, 
Nisida,  the  shining  houses  of  Pozzu- 
oli,  Cape  Misenum,  Procida,  and 
rough  Ischia.  Rounding  the  head- 
land, Capri  is  before  us,  so  sharp  and 
clear  that  we  seem  close  to  it ;  but  it 
is  a  weary  pull  before  we  get  under 
its  rocky  side. 

Returning  from  Capri  late  in  the 
afternoon,  we  had  one  of  those  effects 
which  are  the  despair  of  artists.  I 
had  been  told  that  twilights  are  short 
here,  and  that,  when  the  sun  disap- 
peared, color  vanished  from  the  sky. 
There  was  a  wonderful  light  on  all 
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the  inner  bay,  as  we  put  off  from 
shore.  Ischia  was  one  mass  of  violet 
color.  As  we  got  from  under  the 
island,  there  was  the  sun,  a  red  ball 
of  fire,  just  dipping  into  the  sea.  At 
once  the  whole  horizon  line  of  water 
became  a  bright  crimson,  which  deep- 
ened as  the  evening  advanced,  glow- 
ing with  more  intense  fire,  and  hold- 
ing a  broad  band  of  what  seemed 
solid  color,  for  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  The  colors,  mean- 
time, on  the  level  water,  never  were 
on  painter's  palette,  and  never  were 
counterfeited  by  the  changeable  silks 
of  Eastern  looms;  and  this  gorgeous 
spectacle  continued  till  the  stars 
came  out,  crowding  the  sky  with  sil- 
ver points. 

Our  boatmen,  who  had  been  re-en- 
forced at  Capri,  and  were  inspired 
either  by  the  wine  of  the  island  or 
the  beauty  of  the  night,  pulled  with 
new  vigor,  and  broke  out  again  and 
again  into  the  wild  songs  of  this  coast. 
A  favorite  was  the  Garibaldi  song, 
which  invariably  ended  in  a  cheer 
and  a  tiger,  and  threw  the  singers 
into  such  a  spurt  of  excitement  that 
the  oars  forgot  to  keep  time,  and  there 
was  more  splash  than  speed.  The 
singers  all  sang  one  part  in  minor: 
there  was  no  harmony,  the  voices  were 
not  rich,  and  the  melody  was  not  re- 
markable ;  but  there  was,  after  all,  a 
wild  pathos  in  it.  Music  is  very  much 
here- what  it  is.  in  Naples.  I  have  to 
keep  saying  to  myself  that  Italy  is  the 
land  of  song ;  else  I  should  think  that 
the  people  mistake  noise  for  music. 

The  boatmen  are  an  honest  set  of 
fellows,  as  Italian^  go ;  and,  let  us  hope, 
not  unworthy  followers  of  their  patron, 
St.  Antonino,  whose  chapel  is  on  the 
edge  of  the  gorge  near  the  Villa  Nar- 
di.  A  silver  image  of  the  saint,  half 
life-size,  stands  upon  the  rich  marble 
altar.  This  valuable  statue  has  been, 


if  tradition  is  correct,  five  times  cap- 
tured and  carried  away  by  marauders ; 
who  have  at  different  times  sacked 
Sorrento  of  its  marbles,  bronzes,  and 
precious  things,  and  each  time,  by 
some  mysterious  providence,  has  found 
its  way  back  again, — an  instance  of 
constancy  in  a  solid  silver  image  which 
is  worthy  of  commendation.  The  little 
chapel  is  hung  all  about  with  votive 
offerings  in  wax  of  arms,  legs,  heads, 
hands,  effigies,  and  with  coarse  litho- 
graphs, in  frames,  of  storms  at  sea  and 
perils  of  ships,  hung  up  by  sailors  who, 
having  escaped  the  dangers  of  the 
deep,  offer  these  tributes  to  their  dear 
saint.  The  skirts  of  the  image  are 
worn  quite  smooth  with  kissing.  Un- 
derneath it,  at  the  back  of  the  altar, 
an  oil  light  is  always  burning;  and 
below  repose  the  bones  of  the  holy 
man. 

The  whole  shore  is  fascinating  to 
one  in  an  idle  mood,  and  is  good 
mousing  ground  for  the  antiquarian. 
For  myself,  I  am  content  with  one 
generalization,  which  I  find  saves  a 
world  of  bother  and  perplexity :  it  is 
quite  safe  to  style  every  excavation, 
cavern,  circular  wall  or  arch  by  the 
sea,  a  Roman  bath.  It  is  the  final  re- 
sort of  the  antiquarians.  This  theory 
has  kept  me  from  entering  the  dis- 
cussion, whether  the  substructions 
in  the  cliff  under  the  Poggio  Syracuse, 
a  royal  villa,  are  temples  of  the  Sirens, 
or  caves  of  Ulysses.  I  only  know  that 
I  descend  to  the  sea  there  by  broad 
interior  flights  of  steps,  which  lead 
through  galleries  and  corridors,  and 
high,  vaulted  passages,  whence  extend 
apartments  and  caves  far  reaching  in- 
to the  solid  rock.  At  intervals  are 
landings,  where  arched  windows  are 
cut  out  to  the  sea,  with  stone  seats 
and  protecting  walls.  At  the  base  of 
the  cliff,  I  find  a  hewn  passage,  as  if 
there  had  once  been  here  a  way  of  em- 
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barkation ;  and  enormous  fragments  of  many  seas,  who  have  gone,  and  left 
of  rocks,  with  steps  cut  in  them  which  no  record.  The  sun  was  slanting  his 
have  fallen  from  above. 

Were   these  any  thing  more  than 
royal   pleasure    galleries,    where   one 


could  sit  in   coolness   in 

summer,  and  look  on  the  bay  and  its 


last  rays  into  the  corridors  as  I  mus- 
ingly looked  down  from  one  of  the 
arched  openings,  quite  spell-bound  by 
the  heat  of  the  strangeness  and  dead  silence  of 
the  place,  broken  only  by  the  plash 


shipping,  in  the  days  when  the  great    of  waves  on  the  sandy  beach  below. 


Roman  fleet  used  to  lie  opposite,  above 
the  point  of  Misenum  ?  How  many 
brave  and  gay  retinues  have  swept 
down  these  broad  interior  stairways, 
let  us  say  in  the  picturesque  middle 
ages,  to  embark  on  voyages  of  plea- 
sure or  warlike  forays !  The  steps 
are  well  worn,  and  must  have  been 
trodden  for  ages,  by  nobles  and  rob- 


I  had  found  my  way  down  through  a 
wooden  door  half  ajar ;  and  I  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  some  one's  shutting 
it  for  the  night,  and  leaving  me  a 
prisoner  to  await  the  spectres  which  I 
have  no  doubt  throng  here  when  it 
grows  dark.  Hastening  up  out  of 
these  chambers  of  the  past,  I  escaped 
into  the  upper  air,  and  walked  rapid- 


bers,  peasants  and  sailors,  priests  of   ly  home  through  the  narrow  orange 
more  than  one  religion,  and  traders    lanes. 
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SPECULATIVE  Atheism  is  by  no 
means  the  most  common  form  of 
Atheism.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  acknowledge  the  being  of  God  and 
his  infinite  perfection,  even  where  he 
is  excluded  from  the  affairs  of  the 
world  that  he  has  made  and  the  men  sorbed  in  the  celestial  argument,  and 
who  are  his  children.  The  "  high  is  drinking  from  the  Elysian  goblet, 
road,"  instead  of  bringing 


dinates  all  created  beings.  None 
may  complain  that  its  confessions  are 
halting,  or  that  there  are  any  reserva- 
tions or  evasions  in  its  first  articles  of 
faith.  It  begins  to  equivocate,  hesi- 
tate, and  stagger,  not  while  it  is  ab- 


but  when  it  is  out  of  doors,  and  has 
to  jostle  among  men  in  terrestrial 
streets.  Never  a  reasoner  denies  to 
God  his  prerogative  within  the  sacred 
court,  whatever  he  may  say  outside  of 
the  gate.  The  shopmen  in  the  Lon- 
don strand  are  free  enough  in  their 
censure  of  the  royal  household :  they 
will  tell  you  that  the  Queen  is  cold 
and  selfish,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  a  dissolute  idiot,  and  that  the  whole 
with  the  Lord's  presence,  and  subor-  of  majesty  is  only  an  empty  show  and 


priori 

doubt,  as  one  of  our  poets  tells,  will 
show  by  an  inevitable  logic  every 
attribute  of  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness in  the  divine  Father.  In  theo- 
logical reasonings,  God  never  appears 
a  phantom,  or  a  "poor,  discrowned 
king,"  like  weak  Biehard  or  blind 
Lear.  Theology  is  ready  with  its 
reverence.  It  makes  Deity  the  great 
fact  of  the  universe,  fills  the  world 
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parade ;  bnt  not  one  word  of  this 
criticism  will  pass  their  lips  when 
they  have  crossed  the  palace  thresh- 
old, and  are  within  its  charmed  pre- 
cinct. There  the  obsequious  subject 
will  prostrate  himself  before  this  im- 
becile royalty,  and  worship  the  divin- 
ity that  doth  hedge  a  king.  Irrever- 
ence utters  itself  only  when  men  are 
off  the  sovereign's  ground,  and  the 
dealing  is  with  common  and  secular 
things.  In  the  Church,  it  is  the  order, 
the  mode,  to  make  God  the  centre,  and 
to  say  of  him  extreme  words ;  but  it 
is  another  thing  when  worldly  affairs 
are  uppermost.  Then  theological  con- 
clusions are  intrusive,  vexatious,  and 
become  doubtful,  because  they  seem 
out  of  place.  The  principal  recogni- 
tion of  the  divine  Being  in  the  deal- 
ings of  common  life  is  as  men  swear 
profanely ;  it  seems  irreverent  to  bring 
God  into  these  gross  associations. 

If  theological  argument  had  usually 
any  practical  intent,  its  ready  confes- 
sion of  the  divine  attributes  might  be 
taken  as  the  sign  of  living  faith ;  but, 
unfortunately,  this  reasoning  has  rare- 
ly such  a  practical  purpose.  It  is  a 
card  castle,  built  carefully  enough 
upon  the  table,  as  ingenious  in  struc- 
ture as  any  castle  of  stone,  but  which 
will  of  course  be  thrown  down  and 
brushed  away  when  the  table  is 
needed  for  its  proper  use  of  eating 
and  drinking.  It  is  a  choice  picture, 
finished  nicely  for  the  Sunday  school 
or  the  chapel,  but  not  to  be  hung  in  the 
drawing-room  or  the  counting-house. 
The  confession  of  God  and  his  attri- 
butes is  only  a  theological  art,  not 
expected  to  become  an  efficient  force, 
—  a  precious  jewel,  which  we  bring 
out  on  occasion,  and  are  always  proud 
in  owning ;  good  to  wonder  at,  good 
to  exhibit,  part  of  our  residue  of 
wealth,  but  not  invested,  not  at 
interest,  not  reckoned  with  our  active 


capital,  yielding  no  income.  "We 
show  it  now  and  then  as  evidence 
of  faith,  but  do  not  urge  it  as  proof 
of  any  efficient  piety.  In  the  prayer- 
meeting,  God  is  honored  in  phrases 
which  outrun  all  clear  thought  of  his 
perfections ;  and  the  metaphors  of 
devotion,  strong  as  they  are,  seem  too 
weak  to  tell  the  height  of  his  holi- 
ness, and  the  wonder  of  his  incompre- 
hensible fulness.  But  when,  at  the 
doorway,  the  world  accosts  us  with 
its  proposals,  are  we  not  apt  to  bring 
out  the  wares  which  were  covered  in 
the  sanctuary,  and  leave  divine  things 
to  their  hiding  by  the  altar  ?  Then, 
like  those  money-changers  in  Jerusa- 
lem, as  we  come  out  from  the  place 
of  prayer,  we  unbind  the  jewelled 
phylactery,  and  gird  en  the  leathern 
purse.  We  have  finished,  for  the  day, 
our  intercourse  with  God.  So  a  vis- 
itor in  th.e  throne-room  of  Vienna,  as 
he  sits  in  sport  in  the  emperor's  seat, 
feels  his  soul  swelling  with  unwonted 
emotions,  and  imagines  himself  for 
the  moment  a  king.  But  presently, 
as  he  is  led  on  through  inferior  rooms, 
the  emotion  vanishes;  and,  chaffering 
with  the  servile  janitor  about  the 
kreutzers  of  the  fee,  he  forgets  his 
short  spasm  of  royal  dignity. 

There  is  small  need  of  vindicating 
the  being  of  God  as  a  postulate  of 
theological  reasoning.  But  there  is 
great  need  of  hunting,  tracking,  and 
exposing  the  practical  Atheism  which 
undermines  his  government  and  his 
influence  in  the  world.  Even  while 
the  loyal  utterances  are  clear  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  State,  Guy 
Fawkes  and  his  fellows  are  at  work 
with  their  lanterns  to  bring  down  the 
fabric.  There  are  current  formulas, 
accepted  outside  the  Church,  and  not 
wanting  in  the  Church,  which  nullify 
all  that  theology  affirms  of  the  divine 
attributes,  and  deny  its  first  princi- 
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pies.  God  is  made  to  repent  and  fal- 
sify his  promise  by  the  very  worship- 
pers who  lift  anthems  in  his  most 
worthy  praise,  and  hear  submissively 
his  most  holy  word. 

Of  the  numerous  methods  of  nulli- 
fying the  doctrine  of  God's  perfect 
being,  we  may  mention  the  distance 
set  between  God  and  man  ;  the  antip- 
athy in  which  they  are  placed  toward 
each  other;  the  interposition  of  second 
causes ;  the  absorption  of  God  in  a 
special  work ;  the  postponement  of 
his  sovereignty ;  and  the  prevalent 
doctrine  of  prayer.  These  are  enough 
to  illustrate  our  position. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  God's  being 
in  the  world,  his  active  sovereignty 
iii  the  world,  is  denied  by  his  removal 
so  far  away  from  the  world  and  men. 
He  is  so  far  off  that  his  hand  cannot 
reach  us ;  his  smiting  falls  short  of 
our  remote  planet :  and  though  his 
arrows  fly  swift  as  comets,  terrible  in 
their  fiery  tracks  through  space,  yet 
they  fall  short,  and  drop  harmlessly. 
An  atheistic  conclusion  comes  in  the 
devout  confession  that  God  is  so  in- 
finitely far  from  the  creatures  of  his 
hand.  In  three  kinds  is  this  separa- 
tion of  God  from  man  efficient  to  put 
him  away:  in  time,  an  infinite  dis- 
tance here,  since  God  is  eternal,  while 
we  are  only  of  yesterday ;  in  space, 
God  being  beyond  the  universe,  while 
we  are  in  this  distant  corner  of  the 
universe ;  in  measure,  God  filling  im- 
mensity, while  we  take  only  this  small 
foothold  of  earth.  In  our  common 
speech,  all  these  distances  divide  God 
from  his  children.  God  is  so  very  old, 
that  he  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  tra- 
dition, and  we  imagine  his  face  with 
the  look  of  a$e,  which  is  so  far  be- 
yond the  life  of  the  existing  genera- 
tion that  it  has  ceased  to  care  for  this. 
That  hoary  and  wrinkled  brow  belongs 
no  longer  to  the  world.  He  was  be- 


fore the  deluge,  with  the  primeval 
world,  and  does  not  belong  to  history. 
Men  think  that  the  special  place  for 
God  is  in  Genesis  and  cosmogony, 
and  shut  his  being  up  in  that  six 
days'  work  and  that  fiat  of  Creation. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  emphasize  so 
much  the  past  being  and  work  of  God 
that  we  shall  forget  that  he  is  now.  We 
may  muse  so  much  upon  the  mystery 
of  the  world's  twilight,  upon  the  light 
rising  from  the  darkness,  that  we 
shall  lose  the  blaze  of  the  noon-day 
sun ;  we  may  see  God  so  much  in  the 
gray  light  of  the  horizon  that  we  shall 
not  feel  the  direct  rays  of  his  influ- 
ence. 

And  so  the  distance  of  God  in 
space  seems  to  separate  him  from 
this  earth  of  ours.  Shall  he  who 
walks  among  the  far  stars  in  their 
wilderness  be  brought  to  dwell  in 
this  remote  satellite  ?  Shall  the  God 
of  air  and  sky,  invisible  to  mortal 
eyes,  be  engaged  in  affairs  of  this  lit- 
tle world  ?  There  are  stars  whose 
light,  starting  at  the  first  day  of 
mundane  creation,  has  not  yet  reached 
on  the  waves  of  ether  this  planet  which 
we  call  our  world ;  shall  we  say  that 
the  light  of  the  infinite  Being  be- 
yond the  farthest  star  has  reached 
us  ?  It  is  possible  to  think  so  habit- 
ually of  the  far-off  home  of  God,  that 
he  may  be  excluded  from  any  near  and 
narrow  home  with  us.  We  may  im- 
agine him  so  far  beyond  the  outer 
edge  of  his  universe  that  he  shall 
have  no  grasp  of  it  anywhere,  much 
less  hold  on  this  fraction  of  it  where 
we  are  dwelling. 

And  the  distance  of  God  from  the 
world  in  measure  seems  an  even  more 
effectual  separation.  How  great  he ! 
How  small  any  man,  any  work  of  his 
hand !  Deity  is  so  immense  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  him  anywhere 
in  a  finite  world.  Shall  a  forest  be 
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bounded  by  a  garden-hedge  ?  Shall 
the  cottage  acre  hold  the  sweep  of  the 
prairie  ?  Shall  we  find  the  ocean  in 
our  cistern?  Would  not  the  single 
touch  of  an  infinite  God  crush  this 
fragile  world  as  surely  as  the  tooth  of 
behemoth  breaks  the  reed,  or  the  foot 
of  the  elephant  treads  down  the  worm? 
(rod  is  so  great  that  he  seems  too  great 
for  this  insignificant  world;  fills  so 
much  space,  that  there  is  not  space 
enough  for  him  here.  Air  and  wa- 
ter, the  most  elastic  of  bodies,  may  be 
pressed  together ;  the  genie  of  fable, 
gigantic  when  free,  may  be  held  in 
his  shell  securely :  but  can  any  force 
press  an  infinite  Being  into  the  shell 
of  a  finite  world  ?  So  God  is  exclud- 
ded,'  and  we  are  divided  from  him.  He 
may  overshadow  us,  may  encircle  us  ; 
his  infiiiite  being  may  be  a  ring  and 
penumbra  around  our  world,  but  can- 
not come  into  it.  There  is  no  room. 
We  seem  to  dwell  in  his  universe, 
while  he  does  not  dwell  in  our  life. 

Thus  by  considering  the  distance 
between  man's  world  and  God,  in 
time,  in  space,  and  in  measure  is 
the  Lord  separated  from  his  children. 
This  is  wholly  a  mechanical  way  of 
separation,  as  if  the  joiner  in  his 
workshop  should  say  that  his  tool  is 
too  large,  or  too  old,  or  too  far  from 
his  reach,  and  so  is  nothing  to  him. 
The  apparent  honor*  to  God  in  this 
large  thought  of  his  being  is  really 
more  impious  than  crude  superstition. 
It  were  better  to  think  of  God  as  finite 
and  half  mortal  than  to  leave  him  in 
such  vague  infinity.  An  Indian  who 
hugs  his  ugly  idol  of  clay  like  him- 
self, sure  that  it  is  his  God,  is  richer 
in  his  possession  than  a  theist,  who, 
in  his  excess  of  exalting  God,  loses 
from  his  sight  the  Deity  whom  he 
seems  to  adore.  A  tamed  falcon, 
which  will  come  back  from  soaring  at 
the  call  of  his  owner,  is  worth  more 


to  him  than  the  eagle  with  golden 
crest,  which  heeds  no  signal,  but  van- 
ishes in  the  distant  sky.  A  God  in- 
habiting only  our  earth,  and  no  sov- 
ereign in  other  spheres,  were  better 
for  us  than  a  God  who  should  rule 
the  universe,  yet  be  no  lord  or  pres- 
ence on  this  our  earth. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  a 
moral  way  of  nullifying  the  work  of 
the  Deity  by  insisting  on  the  antago- 
nism of  his  nature  to  the  nature  of 
man.  Our  sin  is  alien  to  his  holi- 
ness ;  and,  the  more  we  meditate  on 
his  holiness,  the  more  we  seem  to  feel 
that  such  a  holy  Being  can  have  no 
part  in  our  infirmity.  Is  he  not  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ? 
Shall  the  Lord  of  angels  be  the  prov- 
idence of  transgressors  ?  Shall  he  who 
is  crowned  with  whiteness  descend  to 
treat  with  man,  who  feeds  on  ashes, 
and  brings  a  lie  in  his  rigjit  hand  ? 
Are  not  God's  sphere  and  man's 
sphere  separate,  —  as  much  as  the 
church  from  the  street,  the  Court  of 
Caesar  from  the  chaffering  of  the  fo- 
rum ?  God  seems  to  move  so  habitu- 
ally in  those  ways  where  man  in  his 
sin  may  not  presume  to  move,  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  see  the  Lord  in 
the  midst  of  men.  His  fastidious 
sanctity  must  refuse  such  base  com- 
panionship, as  the  monk  of  Carmel 
spurns  the  touch  of  the  Syrian  leper. 
God  is  holy ;  and  so  he  cannot  be  with 
men.  God  is  in  heaven ;  and  so  he 
cannot  be  where  there  is  negation  of 
heaven,  —  with  the  race  cast  out 
of  Paradise.  God  hates  wickedness  : 
can  he  then  permit  and  manage  it  ? 
Thus,  as  one  dwells  upon  the  moral 
perfectness  of  God,  his  high,  true, 
and  unspeakable  loveliness,  his  cen- 
tral and  entire  purity,  he  may  be 
separated  from  man,  the  imperfect 
creature,  —  separated  from  the  world, 
so  full  of  misery  and  sin.  The  an- 
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thropomorphic  view  will  not  save  us 
from  this  kind  of  Atheism,  if  we  make 
the  contrast  between  the  divine  man 
and  the  human  man  too  absolute. 
The  more  of  human  attributes  we 
give  to  Deity,  —  if  we  see  these  all 
white,  while  man's  qualities  are  all 
black,  —  the  more  apt  we  shall  be  to 
slide  into  a  denial  of  God's  presence 
and  action.  The  tone  of  Christian 
piety,  in  this  meditation  of  God's 
perfect  holiness,  gets  to  be  that  of 
longing  for  a  God  far  off,  who  cannot 
be  near  to  the  sinful  soul.  The  Jeho- 
vah of  Israel,  in  some  of  his  attributes 
hardly  perfect,  sharing  national  pas- 
sions, vindictive,  jealous,  severe,  was 
nearer  withal  to  the  Hebrew  people 
than  the  Christian's  God.  —  of  more 
complete  celestial  type  to  many  who 
call  him  in  prayer  their  Father.  God 
cannot,  indeed,  be  conceived  as  too 
holy ;  yet  it  is  a  misfortune  and  a 
wrong  when  he  is  conceived  as  too 
holy  to  have  any  care  for  earth  and 
men.  We  stop  half-way  in  the  thought 
of  his  holiness,  if  we  limit  this  even 
to  heaven,  even  to  the  most  exalted 
place  and  sphere.  His  holiness  is 
greater  really,  as  we  see  it  manifested 
where  there  is  sin  and  pain  and  woe ; 
as  the  sanctity  of  St.  Francis,  visiting 
the  cabins  and  cellars  and  ha.unts  of 
pollution,  is  more  real  than  the  sanc- 
tity of  St.  Simon  of  the  desert,  raised 
for  forty  years  on  the  summit  of  his 
lonely  pillar.  Does  the  light  fulfil  its 
highest  office,  or  show  its  noblest  glo- 
ry, as  it  floats  in  the  cloud,  or  gilds 
the  mountain  peaks  ?  Is  it  not  no- 
bler, more  wonderful  even,  as  it  pierces 
the  caverns,  and  runs  in  the  streets  of 
cities,  and  touches  in  myriad  chambers 
the  foreheads  of  sleepers,  rousing  them 
to  the  toils  of  the  day  ?  And  is  not 
the  holiness  of  God  more  real,  when 
we  can  recognize  his  power,  where  he 
should  seem  to  have  no  attraction  and 


no  moral  bond,  than  where  his  bright- 
ness is  only  reflected  from  the  fore- 
heads of  glorified  saints  ?  Reverent 
as  it  seems,  this  way  of  considering 
God  leads  to  a  practical  Atheism. 

And  then,  in  the  third  place,  there 
is  a  scientific  way  of  separating  God 
from  the  world  that  he  has  made. 
Second  causes  are  interposed  in  such 
numbers  that  the  first  cause  is  hidden 
behind  them.  In  the  crowd  of  cap- 
tains of  companies,  and  chiefs  of  bat- 
talions, the  commanding  general  is 
not  seen,  and  his  voice  is  drowned ; 
so  many  masts  of  the  fleet  screen 
from  our  view  the  flag  of  the  admiral. 
The  multitudes  of  reasons  which  we 
can  allege  for  every  fact,  for  every 
process  in  nature,  and  every  circum- 
stance in  life ;  for  the  acts  of  men,  and 
the  measures  of  States,  and  the  move- 
ments of  races ;  for  physical  tides,  or 
for  the  caprices  of  folly ;  for  crimes  as 
much  as  for  earthquakes ;  for  social 
changes  as  much  as  for  the  returning 
seasons,  or  for  signs  in  the  sky,  —  the 
second  immediate  causes  which  we 
can  find  for  all  these  things  that  we 
see  seem  to  thrust  God  so  far  back 
that  his  agency  is  no  more  felt  than 
a  shower  among  the  hills  is  felt  in  the 
city  or  the  plain.  Ten  thousand 
leaves  above  our  heads  may  hide  the 
heaven  with  their  canopy  as  effectu- 
ally as  any  black  curtain  of  the  night. 
Ten  thousand  reasons  for  things, 
good  as  these  reasons  may  be,  and  all 
the  more  that  they  are  good,  shall 
hide  from  our  narrow  view  the  work 
of  omnipotence.  Chemistry,  mechan- 
ics, optics,  botany,  anatomy,  meta- 
physic  and  logic,  the  sciences  of  mat- 
ter and  of  mind,  of  society  and  of 
spirit,  excellent  as  they  may  be,  can 
be  so  massed  and  marshalled,  that, 
standing  together,  they  shall  stand 
in  the  stead  of  God.  "  What  need 
of  God,"  asks  the  German  cynic, 
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"  when  you  have  the  law  of  gravity  ?" 
Are  not  all  things  ruled  by  laws  ? 
Can  we  not  show  cause  and  conse- 
quence in  all  the  phenomena  of  phys- 
ical nature  and  of  human  life  ?  Why 
must  we  bring  in  Deity  to  press  his 
way  in  this  throng,  disturbing  its 
order,  deranging  the  harmony,  and 
jostling  among  the  fixed  laws? 
Why  ask  more  than  that  plant  and 
insect  and  beast  and  man  and  nations 
and  ages  shall  keep  their  intrinsic 
and  inevitable  instinct  and  justice  ? 
Even  if  a  supreme  Ruler  sit  behind 
these  laws,  why  should  he  be  more 
than  a  lay  figure  ?  —  why  should  he 
come  down  from  that  calm  dignity, 
that  grand  repose,  of  one  who  has  fin- 
ished his  work,  and  set  it  in  order,  to 
assist  the  lower  sufficient  causes,  to 
plough  fields,  to  wait  in  senates,  or 
even  to  save  souls  ?  Let  us  be  con- 
tent with  what  we  can  see,  and  not  as- 
sume a  needless  Providence. 

So  human  science,  in  its  confident 
way,  rids  the  world  of  a  personal  God 
in  the  multiplication  of  second  causes. 
But  second  causes  can  never  be  the 
substitute  for  that  first  cause,  to 
find  which  is  the  impulse  and  the 
struggle  of  all  thought  and  all  in- 
quiry. The  leaves  of  the  forest, 
though  endless  in  number,  only  make 
shade ;  they  do  not  annihilate  the 
light  which  they  lessen :  the  more 
subtle  light  enables  us  to  count  and 
number  the  leaves.  No  second  cause 
is  really  adequate  without  the  assump- 
tion of  a  ruling  first  cause  ;  and  God 
is  the  only  bond  of  these  innumer- 
able laws.  Laws  become  one  and 
harmonious  only  as  the  God  is  with- 
in them.  Gravity  and  the  force,  of 
the  axe  do  not  fell  the  tree  without 
the  woodman's  zeal  and  stroke.  The 
engine  in  the  basement,  the  cards, 
the  spindles,  the  flying  shuttles,  with 
all  their  fine  complication  of  band 
14 


and  wheel,  of  motion  direct,  reversed, 
eccentric,  here  and  there,  up  and 
down,  every  part  in  its  place,  and 
nothing  wanting, — all  these,  work- 
ing separately,  and  working  together, 
are  nothing  without  the  will  of  the 
master:  his  hand  at  the  fires,  his  step 
in  the  halls,  his  watch  of  the  wheels, 
his  omnipresent  and  pervading  influ- 
ence, make  all  this  mechanism  effi- 
cient. These  second  causes  in  the 
life  of  the  world  and  men  may  be  ad- 
justed never  so  wisely,  but  they  fall 
short  of  their  proper  issue  if  the  om- 
nipresent thought  and  will  of  infinite 
cause  and  rules  be  not  with  them  and 
in  thorn. 

A  fourth  method  of  removing  God 
from  his  universe  is  what  we  may 
call  the  dogmatic,  or,  more  exactly 
perhaps,  the  ecclesiastical,  —  the 
method  which  limits  his  work  to  re- 
ligious things,  and  makes  him  grand 
manager  of  the  scheme  of  salvation. 
God,  as  many  view  him,  has  special 
charge  of  the  wheel  of  spiritual  fate; 
and,  in  turning  that,  has  quite 
enough  to  do.  The  "  work  of  grace  " 
is  his  work ;  and  this  leaves  no  time 
for  secular  things.  To  rescue  sinners 
and  redeem  man  is  enough  to  absorb, 
if  not  to  exhaust,  the  utmost  energy 
of  the  great  Father.  If  the  plan  is 
perfect,  the  architect  must  keep 
always  his  eye  upon  the  process,  and 
see  that  the  plan  receives  no  harm. 
The  Church  shows  us  an  almighty 
Redeemer,  bent  to  this  perpetual  task, 
a  task  renewed  with  the  generations 
of  men,  and  as  eternal  as  human  sin. 
The  infinite  must  not  let  go  the 
handle  of  this  scheme  of  salvation, 
but  must  turn  it  forever,  so  long  as 
any  soul  waits  for  its  bliss.  To  save 
man  in  heaven  is  enough  for  omnipo- 
tence. God  seems  to  come  to  his 
children  when  they  get  into  this  ec- 
clesiastical order,  and  when  they  ask 
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about  the  way  of  grace.  The  creed 
and  its  adjuncts  hold  him;  and  we 
are  left  to  infer  that  he  must  always 
be  sought  for  in  that  circle.  God 
is,  and  must  be  ever,  the  manager 
of  this  great  drama  of  redemption, 
to  keep  in  steady  rehearsal  this  course 
of  the  incarnation,  the  atonement, 
the  resurrection,  and  the  fight  with 
Satan,  —  a  drama  which  can  never 
be  played  out  so  long  as  man  is  born 
to  sin,  and  is  exposed  to  the  wiles  of 
the  devil.  God's  work  in  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  being  infinite  and  all- 
important,  why  add  to  it  any  meaner 
work  ?  With  this  large  task  contin- 
ually before  him,  the  Deity  seems  to 
have  no  place  in  the  course  of  common 
life,  in  the  seed-time  and  harvest,  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  men.  Look- 
ing upon  the  pageant,  we  may  forget 
easily  the  Providence  that  rules  in 
our  routine.  Liberal  Christians,  in- 
deed, are  less  wont  to  use  this  method 
of  keeping  God  away  from  his  world  ; 
but  as  they  borrow  evangelical 
phrases,  and  tell  of  "  God's  plan,'7 
"  man's  sin,"  the  "  need  of  an  atone- 
ment," the  "  awful  day  of  judgment," 
they  are  in  danger  of  narrowing  the 
omnipotent  work  of  God  to  a  single 
province.  * 

The  same  result  may  come  about 
by  what  some  would  call  the  pro- 
phetic method,  —  by  putting  God  for- 
ward and  beyond  the  world  to  some 
coming  time  of  judgment.  The  Lord 
is  wholly  separated  to  his  dies  irae, 
his  awful  tribunal,  his  stern  decision, 
his  fatal  discriminations,  as  he  ac- 
cepts the  righteous,  as  he  dooms  the 
wicked,  as  he  ends  the  age,  and 
closes  the  procession  of  the  human 
centuries.  We  see  God  there  on  his 
distant  future  throne,  waiting  for  the 
world  to  come  up  to  him,  holding  the 
trumpet  until  the  appointed  time 
shall  come.  Every  day  brings  nearer 


that  day  of  doom ;  but  it  is  far  off 
still,  and  it  hinders  the  far-off  Lord 
from  approaching.  In  the  stupendous 
change  to  come,  we  may  forget  that 
God  is  doing  any  thing  for  us  now. 
It  seems  pious  to  leave  the  Ruler  to 
that  reserved  and  future  work,  —  to 
allow  the  apocalypse  of  God  to  annul 
his  daily  grace.  The  colors  of  Prov- 
idence may  be  hidden  in  the  lurid 
light  of  this  thunder-cloud,  which 
already  on  the  horizon  stills  the  rus- 
tling of  leaves,  and  the  song  of  birds, 
and  changes  the  hue  of  the  flowers 
at  our  feet.  In  the  roll  of  that  call 
in  the  sky,  we  cease  to  hear  the  voice 
which  calls  us  in  our  common  toil  and 
joys.  The  thought  that  God  shall 
be,  and  what  he  shall  be,  overrules 
the  thought  of  God's  present  being. 

And  there  is  one  more  method  of 
losing  God  which  must  not  be  omitted, 
what  we  might  name  the  religious 
method.  The  blessed  office  of  prayer, 
which  ought  to  bring  the  Lord  close 
to  the  souls  of  men,  has  sometimes 
an  atheistic  effect.  As  we  pray  so 
fervently,  is  there  not  often  the  feel- 
ing that  God  is  only  with  us  when 
we  pray  ?  When  the  finger  is  lifted 
from  the  key  of  this  magnet,  its  vir- 
tue escapes ;  and  the  current  between 
divine  and  human  spirit  is  broken. 
Our  doctrine  of  prayer  may  make  of 
God  an  intermittent  influence,  a  vis- 
itor, who  comes  as  physician  when  we 
are  sick,  or  as  almoner  when  we  are 
poor,  or  as  priest  when  we  are  about 
to  die,  and  need  extreme  unction. 
God  stops  in  his  celestial  routine  only 
to  hearken  and  answer  to  the  voice 
of  our  prayer.  Taken  as  a  particular 
act,  or  series  of  acts,  prayer  seems  to 
hinder  the  steadfast  and  abiding  ac- 
tion of  God.  The  best  tone  of  Chris- 
tian prayer  meditates  on  what  can  be 
done  in  the  service  of  the  great  Fa- 
ther, rather  than  asks  beseechingly 
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what  he  will  do  for  us.  When  prayer 
makes  of  God  a  visitor,  even  if  it  be 
daily  or  many  times  in  the  day,  makes 
his  coming  dependent  upon  our  call, 
then  it  removes  him  from  us,  and  does 
harm,  even  while  it  brings  comfort. 

In  these  ways,  the  sovereignty  and 
presence  of  God  are  practically  lost, 
while  they  are  confessed  as  abstract 
doctrine.  God's  presence  is  now  in 
the  past,  now  in  the  future ;  here  nul- 
lified in  the  multitude  of  its  minis- 
ters, there  in  the  meanness  of  its 
objects.  One  man  confines  it  to  a 
small  circle  in  heaven ;  while  another 
sees  it  fitful  and  irregular  here  on  the 
earth.  The  apparent  piety  of  these 
evasions  of  God*s  being  does  not  re- 
deem them  from  the  charge  of  virtual 
atheism.  A  living  God  will  be  real 
to-day  in  his  work  and  his  judg- 
ment ;  and  no  partial  service,  in  any 
household  or  any  church  or  any  na- 
tion, whether  of  the  former  time  or 


the  present  time,  can  be  adequate  to 
a  rational  and  Christian  theism.  We 
must  think  of  God  always  as  working 
with  men  and  with  the  world,  —  not 
merely  for  men  and  the  world,  — 
even  to  save  them  in  heaven.  The 
divine  Sovereign  is  not  only  a  leader, 
who  goes  among  the  tents  by  night 
to  watch  sleeping  ranks,  but  one  who 
leads  the  march  by  day,  and  is  in 
the  van  of  the  host  to  cheer,  to  in- 
spire, and  to  judge,  to  punish,  and  to 
reward.  This  is  the  God  of  the 
Christian  gospel,  the  Father  that 
worketh  hitherto,  and  still  works, — the 
force  divine  in  all  human  life.  The 
peril  of  atheism  is  not  alone  to  those 
who  say  in  words  that  there  is  no 
God,  that  the  universe  is  a  chance, 
and  the  Creator  a  foolish  myth  ;  but 
to  those  as  well  who  keep  the  confes- 
sion of  Deity,  but  in  their  reasonings 
or  their  vagaries  drop  the  recognition 
of  his  ever-present,  ever-active  life. 


LETTER    FROM    GOV.  ANDREW. 

[The  following  letter  waa  written  by  John  A.  Andrew  to  a  Virginia  lawyer,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
attempt,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia,  to  procure  anew  trial  for  John  Brown,  by  means  of  a 
petition  for  a  writ  of  error.] 


MY  DEAR  SIR,  —  Your  letter, 
which  came  to  me  by  the  last  mail, 
was  received,  and  read  with  interest 
and  pleasure.  I  regret  the  defeat  of 
the  application  presented  by  yourself 
and  Mr.  Chilton,  and  of  the  positions 
so  ably  and  admirably  illustrated  by 
the  amplest  learning  and  reason.  I 
esteem  it  a  great  blunder  of  the  court 
(if  I  may  use  that  word  in  such  a  con- 
nection), that  they  did  not  allow  an 
argument,  and  place  their  own  reasons 
before  the  world.  I  wish  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  for  the  use  of  the 


editors  of  "The  Monthly  Law  Re- 
porter "  (Boston) :  I  will  get  them  to 
publish  it ;  and,  if  they  can  spare  the 
room,  I  will  get  them  to  publish  the 
petition  and  reasons.  The  case  is  im- 
portant ;  is  a  part  of  the  public  and 
judicial  history  of  the  country,  and 
ought  to  be  fully  and  fairly  stated  in 
print. 

There  are  some  things  I  would  be 
glad  to  say  to  you  in  the  same  friend- 
ly and  courteous  spirit  in  which  your 
remarks  on  "the  great  question" 
were  conceived.  I  can  understand 
and  can  sympathize  with  your  feel- 
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ings,  position,  and  attitude ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  the  question  of  slavery 
rested,  for  its  solution,  solely  with 
gentlemen  of  education,  culture,  and 
refinement,  instead  of  being  managed 
by  speculators  in  politics,  land,  and 
negroes,  who  take  no  thought  for 
the  future  of  men  and  nations,  I 
should  have  no  fears.  But  slavery 
must  be  the  ultimate  ruin,  I  hold,  of 
any  people,  however  grand  and  virtu- 
ous otherwise,  by  whom  it  is  treated 
as  if  it  were  a  normal  institution,  or 
as  the  normal  condition  of  any  of  the 
human  race. 

I  am,  however,  at  this  moment  in 
the  midst  of  a  professional  engage- 
ment, and  have  no  command  of  time 
to  write  you  in  reply  with  the  care 
and  fulness  your  favor  deserves.  I 
will  give  myself  the  pleasure  of 
writing  to  you  again  in  a  few 
days. 

I  beg  leave  now  only  to  say,  that 
while  I  agree  that  the  course  of  con- 
duct at  Harper's  Ferry  is  indefensible 
and  wrong,  and  that  no  such  violence 
ever  could  be  justifiable  (unless  a  rev- 
olutionary process  of  emancipation  by 
external  force  could  be  defended,  which 
I  should  utterly  deny  if  I  could  find 
anybody  to  assert  it),  still  I  recognize 
great  and  admirable  properties  in 
Brown,  of  both  mind  and  character, 
and  an  apparent  consciousness  of  a 
self-sacrificing  and  noble  purpose,  and 
a  heroic  devotedness  to  his  own  long- 
cherished  view  of  truth  ;  which,  while 
they  may  stamp  him  a  fanatic,  can 
never  allow  him,  in  calm  history,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  felon. 

Those  men  only  are  criminals  to 
be  punished,  who,  with  wicked  pur- 
pose, fly  in  the  face  of  society,  and 
break  its  laws  because  their  own  self- 
ish purposes  lead  them  over  the  laws 
and  over  other  men  on  the  way  to 
their  gratification. 


To  confound  enthusiasts,  no  mat- 
ter what  they  may  do  (men  who  in 
the  fear  of  God  break  the  laws  of 
man),  no  matter  how  wrong  they  may 
be  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
takes of  which  society  is  capable  ;  yet 
in  all  history,  every  people,  to  their 
cost,  have  frequentty  made  it.  Vir- 
ginia would  do  a  grand  and  worthy 
act,  reflecting  credit  upon  her  charac- 
ter, magnanimity,  and  consciousness 
of  strength,  could  she  see  her  way 
clear  to  save  the  life  of  Brown  and  the 
lives  of  those  he  led:  but  she  will 
not  do  it ;  and,  too  late,  she  will  see 
her  error.  History  is  inexorable,  and 
forgives  nothing.  A  man  may  inno- 
cently blunder :  a  people,  in  their 
blunders,  are  criminal ;  for  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  society  is  bound  to 
be  absolutely  right.  If  it  is  not  so, 
time  always  transfers  the  crown. 

I  am  opposed  to  slavery  simply  as 
one  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  hu- 
man progress.  There  is  a  better  hope 
for  all  races  than  that.  It  cannot  be 
perpetual;  nor  can  any  unnatural 
thing  or  social  wrong  be  immortal. 
The  ages  will  conquer  it.  Shall  it 
conquer  us  too  ?  The  stone  will  grind 
to  powder  him  on  whom  it  falls.  Shall 
it  fall  on  slavery,  and  crush  us,  the 
American  people,  in  the  fall?  God 
knows  how  much  I  believe  in  the  force 
and  conquering  power  of  the  truth  it- 
self. I  feel  sure  that  our  general  free- 
dom to  think,  to  know,  and  to  utter  will 
secure  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth 
and  justice,  and  ultimate  freedom  and 
happiness  to  the  whole.  In  that  faith, 
according  to  my  measure,  I  speak  to 
others,  as  I  now  do  to  you,  with  that 
respect  to  other  men,  and  that  kind- 
ness and  patience,  I  feel  to  be  due  from 
one  honest  man  to  another. 

Believe  me  to  be  very  respectfully 
and  faithfully  yours, 

JOHN  A.  ANDREW. 


(Examiner. 


SINCE  the  last  number  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  went  to  the  press,  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  has  delivered  before  The  Historical  Society 
of  New  York  that  remarkable  address  on  the  political  history  of 
America  which  has  arrested  so  widely  the  attention  of  intelligent  men. 
It  was  not  simply  that  the  audience  who  heard  that  address  was  the 
most  distinguished  which  the  State  could  assemble.  We  should  in- 
deed hesitate  before  we  named  any  assembly  ever  convened  in 
New  York  which  challenged  so  completely  the  respect  of  the  whole 
community  for  weight  of  character.  The  address  itself,  whether 
to  those  who  read  it  or  those  who  heard  it,  led  at  once  to  the  most 
serious  thought  on  the  way  in  which  our  national  policy  has  been 
wrought  out  in  the  passage  of  a  century.  It  has  also  awakened  ques- 
tions of  the  first  importance  as  to  our  several  schools  of  diplomacy, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  and  our  systems  of  national  administration. 

The  address,  at  the  moment  when  we  write,  has  not  been  pub- 
lished, excepting  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  after  the  delivery,  so 
that  we  do  not  have  it  yet  with  the  full  notes  of  the  author.  We  do 
not  propose,  therefore,  to  attempt  now  any  review  of  its  history  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  America  in  the  past,  or  the  suggestions  which 
Mr.  Adams  makes  as  to  the  conduct  of  our  diplomacy  now ;  but,  as 
it  is  certainly  the  most  important  addition  made  to  our  literature  for 
some  time  past,  suggesting  indeed  the  study  of  much  of  our  noblest 
literature,  which  has  been  too  much  kept  in  the  background,  we 
ought  to  say  something  on  that  comparative  neglect  into  which  the 
history  of  our  diplomacy  and  our  international  policy  has  fallen. 

Mr.  Pollard  called  attention  in  these  pages,  some  months  since,  to 
the  contrast  between  the  political  literature  of  the  early  years  of  the 
nation  and  that  of  to-day ;  drawing  the  distinction  that  men  of  letters 
were  formerly  pressed  forward  to  public  trusts,  while  of  late  those 
who  are  placed  in  office  would  not  generally  be  called  men  of  letters. 
This  remark,  though  it  is  to  be  received  with  some  caution,  states 
one  of  the  causes  for  the  comparative  neglect  of  our  diplomatic  litera- 
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ture.  The  caution  to  be  observed  is  this :  that  all  culture,  literary, 
political,  or  scientific,  is  now  much  more  elaborate  than  it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  In  comparing  an  administration  in  1790 
with  an  administration  of  to-day,  if  we  measure  each  by  the  stand- 
ard of  its  time,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  using  two  stand- 
ards. Very  much  more  is  expected  now  of  the  man  whom  we  call 
foremost  in  literature  than  was  expected  then.  If  we  mean  to  com- 
pare a  Congress  of  the  last  ten  years  with  a  Congress  of  the  first  ten, 
there  is  little  question  but  the  absolute  superiority  of  information  and 
literary  training  is  with  the  moderns.  There  are  more  men  in  the 
later  Congress  who  can  read  Montesquieu  in  the  original,  more  who 
have  studied  the  contemporary  statistics  of  political  economy  ;  or,  if 
we  take  the  favorite  test  of  Englishmen,  more  men  who  could  write 
Latin.  But,  if  we  compare  a  Congress  of  1790  against  the  hun- 
dred best  American  scholars  of  its  time,  its  grade  of  accomplishment 
and  erudition  would  doubtless  appear  much  higher  than  that  of  a 
Congress  of  our  own  time,  measured  by  a  similar  comparison  against 
the  men  of  to-day. 

Remembering  such  differences,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  there  is  now 
less  study  of  political  and  diplomatic  literature  than  there  was  seventy 
years  ago.  There  is  a  thousand-fold  more  literature  in  quantity  than 
there  was  then.  A  man  of  sense  is  obliged  to  read  more,  to  keep  in 
any  sort  even  with  the  time ;  and,  if  the  political  writers  or  speakers 
do  not  keep  as  near  the  front  as  they  were,  their  art  suffers  in  the 
comparison. 

To  this  overwhelming  pressure  of  other  subjects  forced  upon  the 
people  we  ascribe  the  comparative  indifference  to  the  study  of  po- 
litical science,  rather  than  to  the  failure  of  our  time  to  present  such 
science  well.  Mr.  Bancroft's  despatches,  Mr.  Marsh's,  Mr.  John  Big- 
elow's,  Mr.  Motley's,  and  Mr.  Charles  Adams's  own  will  not  suffer 
in  a  comparison  with  those  of  Morris,  John  Adams,  or  Pinckney ; 
certainly  not  with  those  of  Silas  Deane,  or  of  James  Monroe.  Nay, 
to  name  the  greatest  name  of  all  in  the  old  diplomacy,  Franklin,  the 
exceptional  man  of  his  century,  we  could  find  papers  among  Mr. 
Charles  Adams's  despatches  which  we  should  be  willing  to  compare 
with  those  of  Franklin,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  position  of  a  rebel 
envoy.  It  is  not  when  we  compare  the  leaders  with  the  leaders  that 
our  deficiency  appears.  It  is  when,  to  open  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence at  random,  we  compare  the  letters  of  Dallas,  Hannegan, 
Wright,  or  Bigler  against  those  of  Carmichael,  Dumas,  James  Mon- 
roe, or  any  other  of  the  second  and  third  rate  men  among  the  fathers, 
that  we  doubt  whether  American  diplomacy  has  advanced,  in  eighty 
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years  or  more,  as  fast  as  have  the  other  sciences  studied  by  our  lead- 
ing men. 

We  shall  publish  in  the  next  number  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  a  very 
suggestive  article,  by  one  of  our  historians,  on  the  decline  of  political 
science  among  us,  and  the  real  difficulty  now  in  obtaining  information 
regarding  our  real  political  status.  A  "  Tribune  Almanac  "  will  tell 
what  was  the  last  vote  for  governor  in  Arkansas.  But  that  knowl- 
edge is  hardly  a  part  of  political  science.  What  book  will  tell  what 
is  practically  the  method  of  poor-relief,  of  education,  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  or  of  any  other  detail  of  administration,  whether  in 
Arkansas,  in  Virginia,  or  even  in  New  York  herself?  "  I  cannot  find 
anybody  who  can  tell  me  on  authority  how  many  States  there  are  in 
the  Union."  That  was  the  complaint,  the  other  day,  of  an  intelligent 
traveller.  A  civil  note  to  Mr.  Fish  would  probably  have  brought  a 
correct  answer.  But  that  such  a  note  should  be  suggested,  even  in 
jest,  is  an  index  not  insignificant  of  the  general  indifference  even  to 
the  printing,  far  more  to  the  reading,  of  reliable  political  information. 

We  speak  of  this  matter  more  at  length,  because  we  conceive  that, 
in  a  reaction,  not  unnatural,  from  the  earlier  systems,  the  colleges  of 
the  country  have  in  this  generation  looked  askance  at  the  political 
enthusiasm  of  their  students.  They  do  not  encourage  much  the  arts 
of  oratory,  nor  that  training  in  debate  which  made  much  of  the  col- 
lege-life of  Marcy  and  Calhoun  and  Everett.  In  general,  as  we  be- 
lieve, they  have  adopted  the  notion,  that  any  taste  among  their  pupils 
is  better  worth  encouraging  ihan  a  disposition  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Calhoun  once  said,  that  he  remembered  the  time 
when  Connecticut  and  Yale  College  furnished  forty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Connecticut  and  Yale 
College  could  not  say  that  now.  There  are  at  this  time  half-a-dozen 
Yale  graduates  in  both  Houses.  There  are  three  Harvard  graduates, 
Senators  Sumner  and  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Hoar  in  the  House.  Now,  it 
is  easy  to  say  that  the  men  educated  at  the  oldest  universities  do  not 
care  to  go  into  Congress.  Perhaps  they  do  not ;  but  perhaps  the 
reason  is,  that  their  education  and  habits  in  the  years  of  their  train- 
ing made  them  much  more  fit  for  the  pursuits  which  now  engage 
them  than  for  meeting  other  men,  and  discussing  the  central  questions 
of  our  policy. 

Of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  members  of  the 'present  Congress, 
of  whom  we  have  some  biographical  notes  in  "  The  Congressional 
Register,"  ninety-nine  had  an  education  in  institutions  known  as 
colleges  or  universities,  seventy-one  are  recorded  as  educated  in 
"academies,"  and  the  rest,  ninety-five  in  number,  as  educated 
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at  home,  or  in  the  "  public  schools,"  or  the  "  common  schools." 
The  ninety-nine  college  graduates  came  from  fifty-five  different 
American  colleges,  and  from  one  in  Europe.  Yale  College  fur- 
nished six  ;  The  Western  Reserve  and  Brown  University,  five  each  ; 
Princeton  and  Union,  four  each  ;  Harvard  University,  Miami  Univer- 
sity, Dartmouth  College,  Williams  College,  Madison  College,  and 
Franklin  College  in  Ohio,  three  each ;  and  forty-four  other  "  colleges  " 
each  a  quota  of  one  or  two.  From  a  distribution  so  equal  of  honors, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  comparison  as  to  the  methods  of  the  dif- 
ferent institutions.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  no  American  college 
intentionally  holds  up  the  public  science  as  one  of  the  objects  to  be 
kept  steadily  in  view  by  a  student.  The  case  recorded  on  page  14T  of 
this  number  of  our  journal,  of  young  Porter,  who  "  wanted  to  get  a 
good  education,  so  that  he  might  get  his  hands  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  "  does  not  constitute  an  exception. 

Whether  the  men  of  culture  of  the  country,  in  trying  to  bring  up 
the  standard  of  liberal  education,  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
great  sciences  under  which  States  are  formed  will  hardly  be  a  ques- 
tion. We  suppose  that  Mr.  Adams  wishes  to  call  attention  to  that 
issue.  The  other  question  is  scarcely  less  important,  —  whether  it  is 
wise  for  men  of  education  to  neglect  those  methods  of  public  address, 
whether  of  the  'senate  or  the  forum,  by  which,  in  a  republic,  men  of 
conviction  and  principle  must  act  upon  their  fellow-men. 


. 

GENEALOGY  OF  TRADE-UNIONS.  and  different  sort  of  bodies;  namely, 

DR.  LUJO  BRENTANO  of    Aschaf-  the    town-gilds,   or   gilds'   merchant, 

fenburg,  Bavaria,    has  published  (in  which  were  local  rather  than  profes- 

English)   a  work  on  The  History  of  sional,  and  included  the  commercial 

Guilds;  or,  as  he  spells  it,  gilds,  and  rather    than     the    producing     class. 

the  Origin  of    Trade-Unions,  which  These  were  preceded  by  a  yet  more 

contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  in  a  ancient  sort  of  gilds,  —  the  religious 

small  compass,  and  much  curious  his-  or   social  gilds ;  for   they  were  min- 

tory.1  $e&  °f  both  characters:   and  before 

The  trade-unions   of    the    present  these    came   the    original   gilds,  the 

day,  as   organized    in  England    and  frith-gilds    of      the     Anglo-Saxons; 

America,  he  thinks  were  the  succes-  which    seem    to  have    been  associa- 

sors   of   the    "  craft-gilds,'7   or   trade  tions  of  neighbors    for  mutual    help 

organizations,   of    the    middle    ages,  and  defence. 

These  again    succeeded  to  an  older  In  these  five  dynasties  were  visible 

as  many  different  characters  and  ob- 

i  The  History  of  Gilds,  and  the  Origin  of  Trade-  .                     -,     ,          ,                          ••,->-, 

Union*.   By  LUJO  Brentano.  London.  jects  ;  and  they  began,  flourished,  and 
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fell  according  to  the  law  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  nations,  races,  royal  houses, 
doctrines,  and  parties.  They  were,  of 
course,  all  alike  in  proceeding  from  the 
instinct  of  co-operative  action  which 
pervades  so  great  a  portion  of  human 
activities  of  all  kinds,  and  were  alike, 
for  the  most  part,  in  disappearing  in 
consequence  of  the  passing  away  of 
the  circumstances  which  had  called  for 
their  formation.  Each  kind  of  gild  was 
organized  for  the  defence  of  its  single 
members  against  some  oppression,  for 
their  aid  in  their  occupation,  or  against 
some  competition ;  and,  in  time,  each 
stiffened  into  a  close  corporation  or  an 
aristocracy,  and  so  died,  so  to  speak, 
of  ossification  of  the  heart ;  some- 
times, however,  not  without  struggles 
and  even  bloodshed.  Thus  they  did 
not  develop  from  each  other,  but 
rather  each  independently  of,  or  in 
opposition  to,  its  predecessor. 

The  name  gild  appears  to  be  de- 
rived not  from  geld,  money,  but  from 
a  root  meaning,  primarily  a  feast, 
then  a  company  periodically  assem- 
bled for  a  feast,  and  finally  a  com- 
pany formed  for  any  purpose.  This 
original  word  became  gilde  in  Danish 
and  Platt  Deutsch ;  in  Dutch  guide,  a 
feast,  also  a  corporation ;  in  Gothic, 
dulths  ;  in  Bavarian,  duld,  a  feast. 

It  was  first  applied  to  the  feasts  of 
the  German  tribes  in  Scandinavia,  on 
political,  religious,  and  family  occa- 
sions; for  the  banquet  feature  be- 
longed to  all  the  kinds  of  gilds,  as 
did  also  an  oath  of  membership. 

In  those  early  times,  the  family 
(including,  however,  a  larger  circle  of 
kin  than  is  at  present  usually  under- 
stood by  the  word)  was  in  matters 
of  property  and  the  person  the  unit 
of  legal  action. 

Between  this  period  and  that  of 
the  establishment  of  the  nation  as 
such  unit  was  an  interval,  during 


which  the  family  bond  was  weaken- 
ing, and  the  national  one  not  yet 
strongly  fixed.  In  this  interval,  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  of  England  arose 
the  frith-gilds,  which  seem  to  have 
been  in  active  operation  under  Ina, 
Alfred,  and  Athelstan.  These  were 
stringent  in  provision  about  crime, 
and  particularly  theft :  so  that,  says 
Dr.  Brentano,  they  might  be  called 
"assurance  companies  against  theft;" 
and,  we  may  add,  something  like  the 
"  Regulators  "  and  u  Vigilance  Com- 
mittees "  of  our  own  Western  States. 
Owners  of  horses  and  owners  of 
fruits  form  just  such  societies  in  coun- 
try towns  in  New  England  now. 
There  was,  however,  a  monthly  ban- 
quet, common  religious  ceremonies  at 
the  death  of  a  member,  &c.  These 
gilds  quickly  came  to  have  legal  rec- 
ognition, and  to  exercise  municipal 
authority  over  their  locality  ;  and,  by 
a  natural  process,  town  constitutions 
developed  from  them. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  simi- 
lar associations  were  formed,  but  were 
greatty  discouraged,  and  obstructed  by 
the  more  arbitrary  feudal  organization 
of  society  there. 

The  religious  or  social  gilds  of  the 
middle  ages  arose  independently  of 
the  frith-gilds,  and  as  follows  (in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Brentano's  sum- 
mary) :  — 

"  After  the  German  tribes  had  settled 
in  fixed  abodes,  the  families  dwelling  in  a 
certain  district  united  themselves  into 
common  sacrificial  assemblies.  As  a  rule, 
common  meals  were  connected  with  them, 
to  which  every  one  taking  part  had  to  bring 
what  he  wanted  of  food  and  drink.  From 
this,  these  unions  were  called  gilds.  When 
Christianity,  together  with  its  religious  fra- 
ternities, came  to  the  North,  the  latter 
amalgamated  with  the  heathen  sacrificial 
societies  which  they  found  there ;  and  from 
this  union  arose  the  religious  gilds  of  the 
middle  ages." 
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Record  matter  about  these  is  found 
in  the  capitularies  of  Archbishop 
Hincmar  of  Rheims,  A.D.  858,  and 
in  three  English  gild-statutes,  or 
constitutions  of  the  eleventh  century, 
of  Abbotsbury,  Exeter,  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

These  gilds  were  societies  for  per- 
forming religious  ceremonies,  often  in 
honor  of  some  saint ;  and  they  met  pe- 
riodically for  the  purpose.  They  also 
helped  the  members  with  charity  in 
sickness  or  trouble,  joined  in  funeral 
ceremonies,  represented  religious  plays, 
supported  schools,  &c.  They  were 
very  numerous  :  there  were  more  than 
a  hundred  at  Hamburg  at  one  time  ; 
and  they  were  so  well  suited  to  the 
people,  that  they,  or  their  like,  exist 
in  Europe  even  at  the  present  day. 
There  were  cases  where  their  objects 
were  of  a  strictly  secular  usefulness, 
as  the  maintenance  of  bridges  or 
highways ;  and,  says  Dr.  Brentano, 
"  the  national  life-boat  institution  of 
to-day  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
a  religious  gild  in  the  middle  ages." 
The  alternative  name  of  social  refers, 
of  course,  to  this  latter  class  of  these 
gilds.  Some  of  them  were  exclu- 
sively of  priests,  others  of  laymen. 
Some  composed  of  priests  were  much 
like  the  ministers'  meetings  in  one  of 
our  own  cities, — meeting  for  consulta- 
tion and  concert  of  professional  action, 
usually  on  the  kalends  of  each  month ; 
these  were  called  "  gilds  of  the  kalen- 
dars." 

These  social  and  religious  gilds  were 
to  a  great  extent  destroyed  by  the 
Reformation ;  that  is,  in  Protestant 
countries ;  though  some  of  them  sur- 
vived. The  besetting  sins  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  those  times 
are  indicated  by  an  ordinance  of  a 
Danish  synod  about  1560  or  1570, 
which  says,  "  When  a  priest  goes  to 
the  meeting,  he  shall  not  be  armed. 


During  dinner,  they  shall  abstain  from 
scandalous  talk,  drunkenness,  and  un- 
seemly disputes ;  four  dishes,  and  no 
more,  are  to  be  served ;  and  towards 
evening  everybody  is  to  go  home." 

The  gild-merchants  were  composed 
of  the  owners  of  land  within  a  town. 
Such  owners  were  frequently  mer- 
chants ;  indeed,  many  of  the  European 
towns  were  first  established  as  trad- 
ing ports,  just  as  Calcutta  and  Albany 
were.  So  frequently  was  this  the 
case,  that  in  Denmark  the  word  for 
"  town  "  is  kiobsted,  "  bargain- 
place  ; "  and,  in  instruments  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the 
terms  "  burgher,"  or  "  citizen,"  and 
"  merchant,"  are  commonly  used  as 
synonymous. 

The  first  object  of  the  .gild-merchant 
was  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
good  order  within  the  town,  and  pro- 
tection from  danger  from  without, 
either  from  attacks  by  the  barbarous 
people  with  whom  they  traded,  or  by 
feudal  lords  of  the  vicinity.  These 
gilds  provided  compensation  for  gild- 
brothers  who  had  lost  their  property 
by  shipwreck  or  otherwise,  acting  as 
insurance  companies  ;  they  advanced 
gratuitous  loans  to  members,  acting 
as  a  bank ;  they  naturally  gained 
whatever  trade  privileges  they  could, 
such  as  coining  money,  freedom  from 
tolls,  &c. ;  and  they  arranged  the 
markets,  the  "  staples,"  or  centres  for 
inspecting  and  grading  goods,  &c. 

As  these  gild-merchants  consisted 
of  the  real-estate  owners,  the  poor 
were  naturally  excluded.  Craftsmen 
were  also  excluded,  unless  they  owned 
land  in  the  town.  As  the  burghers 
grew  rich,  this  naturally  led  to  a 
monopoly  of  authority,  to  the  expul- 
sion of  all  craftsmen  whatever,  and 
to  the  stiffening  of  the  company  of 
merchants  into  a  "  patrician  order," 
with  political  authority,  such  as  long 
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ruled  at  Nuremberg,  Strasbourg,  Co- 
logne, and  all  of  the  great  German 
and  Dutch  mediaeval  trading  centres, 
and  against  whom  the  craft-gilds 
waged  long  and  desperate  wars,  politi- 
cal or  military  or  both.  In  one  of 
these,  at  Magdeburg,  in  1301,  the  pa- 
tricians burned  alive  in  the  market- 
place ten  aldermen  of  the  craft-gilds ; 
and  many  similar  atrocities  are  on 
record.  The  craft-gilds  finally  got 
the  upperhand  in  general,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  craft-gilds  were  organizations 
of  free  craftsmen,  for  objects  very  like 
those  of  the  gild-merchants,  and 
which  the  latter  refused  to  the  crafts- 
men. The  weavers  were  the  richest 
and  most  influential  of  the  craftsmen ; 
and  the  weavers'  gilds  were,  accord- 
ingly, the  oldest  and  the  most  power- 
ful, some  of  them  dating  back  to  the 
eleventh  century.  As  the  bond  handi- 
craftsmen became  emancipated,  they 
enlisted  in  these  gilds ;  and  the  gilds, 
pursuing  the  law  of  their  development, 
on  one  hand  contended  with  the  pa- 
tricians of  the  old  gild-merchant,  and 
on  the  other  prohibited  the  exercise 
of  their  craft  to  all  except  members. 
As  they  gradually  got  the  upperhand 
of  the  gild-merchants,  they  succeeded 
them  to  some  extent  in  the  local  gov- 
ernment, though  the  political  author- 
ity was  by  this  time  concentrating  in 
the  hands  of  the  kings  or  nobles  :  but 
the  election  of  their  own  wardens 
and  other  officers,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  craft  concerns,  re- 
mained in  their  own  hands,  usually 
in  consideration  of  the  payment  of 
some  tax  to  the  king. 

It  was  within  the  craft-gilds  that 
the  institution  of  apprenticeship  grew 
up,  being  simply  the  requirement  of  a 
proper  term  of  training,  and  of  a  pro- 
per moral  character,  from  whoever 
was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 


craft-gild.  This  institution,  now  (in 
this  country  at  least)  almost  entirely 
disused,  was  then  accompanied  with 
much  formality,  as  indeed  was  appro- 
priate ;  for  it  was  not  merely  the  in- 
troduction to  a  business,  but  to  citi- 
zenship. Dr.  Brentano  adds  many 
curious  particulars  about  the  internal 
organization  of  the  craft-gilds,  their 
religious  side,  their  insurance  and 
mutual-aid  features,  the  position  of 
journeymen,  the  ancient  way  of  fix- 
ing wages  by  law,  some  ancient 
"  strikes  "  five  hundred  years  ago,  and 
so  forth. 

The  craft-gilds  gradually  contracted 
various  abuses,  not,  like  the  gild-mer- 
chants, in  political  directions,  but 
rather  as  monopolies  of  employments, 
and  societies  of  greedy  capitalists. 
The  French  Revolution  broke  them 
up  in  France  ;  in  Germany,  "  the  last 
remnants  were  destroyed  by  The  North 
German  Industrial  Code  of  1869 ; "  in 
England,  they  withered,  so  to  speak, 
before  the  growth  of  the  modern  vast 
industrial  establishment ;  and  what  re- 
mains of  them,  as,  for  instance,  the 
fishmongers'  company,  and  other  so- 
called  livery  companies,  of  London, 
consists  almost  entirely  of  a  periodical 
meeting  to  eat  and  drink. 

Last  come  the  trade-unions.  The 
frith-gilds  were  formed  for  common 
aid  against  evil-doers;  the  religious- 
gilds  for  the  promotion  of  common 
good  ends;  the  gild-merchants  for 
help  in  business,  and  protection 
against  external  violence ;  the  craft- 
gilds  for  defence  against  the  monopoly 
and  oppression  of  the  patricians,  who 
represented  the  gild-merchants.  The 
trade-unions  are  not  developed  from 
any  of  these,  in  the  way  of  outgrowth 
or  imitation ;  but  they  are  like  them 
as  being  founded  on  similar  mental 
faculties  and  desires,  and  as  contem- 
plating similar  purposes.  They  first 
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sprang  up,  says  Dr.  Brentano,  in  his 
quaint  Germanic  English,  "as  a  de- 
fence against  the  great  capitalists, 
who,  like  ever  the  strong,  competed 
with  each  other  at  the  expense  of  the 
weak;"  and  they  were  confined  to 
England.  The  progress  of  things 
was  somewhat  thus  :  under  the  strin- 
gent provisions  of  the  statute  of  ap- 
prentices, there  gradually  arose  abuses, 
as  the  course  of  handicrafts  merged 
more  and  more  from  what  may  be 
called  the  domestic  system  towards 
the  factory  system.  The  masters 
came  more  and  more  to  neglect  fair- 
dealing  towards  journeymen  and  ap- 
prentices, and  to  abuse  and  oppress 
both  indifferently,  as  the  condition  of 
trade  rendered  most  profitable.  Hence 
the  organization  of  the  first  trade- 
unions,  or  trade-societies,  among  the 
journeymen;  who  thus  acquired  the 
strength  of  an  associated  body  on 
their  part,  to  correspond  with  the  "  in- 
stitutions," or  craft-gilds,  which  the 
masters  belonged  to.  Roughly,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  troubles  which 
preceded  the  trade-unions  were  grow- 
ing through  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  the  unions 
began  to  be  formed  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  century,  and  the  beginning  of 
this,  keeping  pace  in  a  tardy  and  ir- 
regular manner  with  the  growing 
power  and  oppressiveness  of  the  great 
manufacturing  capitalists.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  significance  of  these 
trade-unions,  Dr.  Brentano  uses  the 
following  significant  language  :  — 

"Already,  since  1824,  they  have 
enjoyed  a  kind  of  recognition;  and 
already  they  have  fought  contests 
quite  as  fierce  as  those  of  the  old 
craftsmen  against  the  patricians,  if 
not  fiercer.  The  history  of  their  suf- 
ferings since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  of  the  privations  endured 
for  their  independence,  is  a  real  record 


of  heroism.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped 
that  now,  when  they  are  free  from  all 
legal  restrictions,  they  may  use  only — - 
instead  of  the  arms  of  violence,  which 
belong  to  former  times  —  the  legal 
means  which  belong  to  our  days,  and 
which  are  thrown  open  to  them  by  the 
franchise." 

Dr.  Brentano  barely  refers  to  the 
trade-union  organizations  in  the  Unit- 
ed States ;  but  those  bodies  would 
find  fruitful  matter  for  consideration 
in  the  broad  view  which  he  takes  and 
proves,  that  the  real  and  proper  basis 
for  all  these  various  gilds  is  not  ag- 
gressive but  defensive  ;  not  restrictive 
and  monopolizing,  but  reformatory 
and  free;  that  their  prosperity  and 
power  has  been  founded  upon  their 
justice  and  necessity.  It  is  in  old 
age,  or  by  perversion,  that  they  have 
come  to  deny  freedom,  to  refuse  rights, 
and  to  repress  industry ;  and,  shortly 
after  doing  so,  they  have  always  per- 
ished. F.  B.  PERKINS. 


THOMPSON'S  THEOLOGY  OF 
CHRIST.i 

IT  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
steady  flow  of  theological  inquiries 
towards  the  life  and  words  of  Christ. 
Modern  writers  take  for  granted  that 
Christianity  means  the  religion  which 
Jesus  taught,  and  the  Gospels  set 
forth  ;  and  therefore  that  it  must  not 
be  sought  in  the  decrees  of  councils, 
or  the  creeds  of  individual  churches, 
but  in  the  narrative  of  what  its 
founder  did,  and  in  his  few  discourses 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 
Instead  of  publishing  what  they  once 
called  a  body  of  divinity,  they  try  to 
give  what  they  claim  to  be  the  very 

1  The  Theology  of  Christ,  from  his  own  Words. 
By  Joseph  P.  Thompson.  New  York.  Charles 
Scribner&Co.  1870. 
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soul  of  divinity.  Hence  came  "  Ecce 
Homo,"  with  all  the  answers  to  it  and 
imitations  of  it,  based  on  the  idea 
that  Christianity  is  best  learned  by 
understanding  the  person  of  its 
founder;  and  now  Dr.  Thompson  has 
given  us  what  he  calls  new  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  —  a  book  which  "  does 
not  attempt  to  delineate  the  life  of 
Christ,  but  to  evolve,  directly  and 
exclusively  from  his  own  words,  the 
doctrine  that  he  taught."  Such 
books  are  properly  regarded  as  sup- 
plements of  each  other,  since  theology 
includes  both  duty  and  truth  ;  and, 
while  the  former  is  best  learned  from 
what  Jesus  did,  we  must  search  for 
the  latter  in  what  he  said.  One  step 
in  this  direction  was  taken  some  years 
ago,  when  one  of  our  Boston  houses 
published  "The  Words  of  Christ," 
which  embraced  all  his  recorded  say- 
ings, and  left  out  every  thing  else  that 
is  found  in  the  Gospels.  It  included, 
therefore,  all  the  materials  from  which 
Dr.  Thompson  proposes  to  construct 
his  s}Tstem  of  theology.  Starting 
with  the  idea  that  we  must  look  to 
the  first  preacher  of  our  religion  "for 
the  freshest,  truest,  best  conception 
of  the  system,"  he  sets  forth  in  his 
clear,  forcible,  straight-forward  style 
the  doctrines  which  he  finds  in  the 
words  of  Christ.  Unlike  many  of 
his  associates  in  the  branch  of  the 
Church  which  he  represents,  he  does 
not  believe  that  these  doctrines  were 
left  in  so  fragmentary  a  shape  by  the 
great  Teacher  that  we  need  go  to  St. 
Augustine,  or  even  to  St.  Paul,  after 
Christian  dogmatics.  All  that  the 
Church  is  under  obligation  to  teach, 
he  finds  recorded  by  the  four  evan- 
gelists :  such  as  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  heart  of  man,  the  imperative 
need  of  a  new  birth,  the  possibility 
of  salvation  through  Christ's  death 
alone,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 


the  general  judgment,  the  future 
blessedness  of  believers,  and  the 
eternal  punishment  of  unbelievers. 
Besides  these,  he  finds  also  the  spec- 
ulative doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  practical  truths  of  prayer,  wor- 
ship, and  divine  providence.  In  the 
appendix,  the  author  gives  his  reasons 
for  believing  in  the  genuineness  of 
John's  Gospel,  and  a  still  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  intermediate  state  and 
future  punishment.  Indeed,  few 
questions  directly  relating  to  Chris- 
tian dogmatics  are  passed  by ;  and 
whatever  is  brought  forward  is  pre- 
sented in  so  reverent  a  spirit  and  so 
vigorous  a  manner  as  to  commend  it 
to  the  reader,  even  if  he  dissents  from 
the  conclusions  drawn. 

A  few  quotations  will  show  the 
spirit  and  tone  of  the  book  :  — 

"  The  true  kingdom  commences 
always  in  the  hearts  of  individuals, 
and  spreads  only  by  the  communica- 
tion of  spiritual  life.  In  all  his  para- 
bles and  discourses  touching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  Christ  adhered  to 
this  spiritual  conception.  The  king- 
dom consists  in  doing  the  will  of  the 
Father;  and  the  perfection  of  the 
theocracy  will  be  realized  when  that 
will  shall  be  done  by  men  on  earth  as 
it  is  done  by  the  angels  in  heaven ; 
in  a  word,  supreme  love  to  God  is  the 
consummation  of  the  kingdom " 
(p.  25). 

"Neither  has  God  imposed  upon 
any  mind  any  kind  or  degree  of  re- 
straint in  respect  to  its  accepting  the 
salvation  provided  by  Christ,  and 
profiting  to  the  full  by  its  benefits. 
When  he  commands  all  men  to  re- 
pent, he  does  not  command  an  impos- 
sibility. When  he  requires  them  to 
believe  upon  Christ,  he  means  that 
every  man  should  believe.  When  he 
promises  salvation  upon  these  simple 
and  uniform  terms,  there  are  no  draw- 
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backs  nor  exceptions  whatever" 
(p.  75). 

"  What  is  sometimes  called  '  special 
providence '  may  be  special  only  in 
our  recognition  of  it,  —  special,  be- 
cause the  importance  of  the  event  to 
ourselves  leads  us  to  notice  it  as 
something  extraordinary.  But  Christ 
taught  that  the  providence  of  God  is 
not  something  occasional  and  excep- 
tional, but  is  as  constant  and  particu- 
lar as  the  care  of  a  father  over  his 
children ;  special,  therefore,  only  as 
being  personal  and  particular" 
(p.  113). 

"  Still  further,  the  name  by  which 
Jesus  taught  us  to  address  God  in 
prayer  is  a  name  that  pledges  to  us 
his  presence  and  his  love.  The  in- 
stinct of  prayer  was  not  given  to 
mock  us  with  vain  aspirations  and 
unsatisfied  longings  ;  neither  has  God 
required  us  to  pray  simply  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  own  dependence, 
and  of  his  power  and  majesty.  He 
is  our  Father,  and  the  one  Father 
who  loves  us  with  a  love  that  is  always 
wise,  pure,  unselfish,  perfect.  .  .  .  The 
conception  that  underlies  all  true 
prayer  is  that  of  a  direct  address  to 
God  as  a  father"  (p.  122). 

"No  one  of  the  -  beatitudes  so 
thrills  the  heart  with  longings  for 
its  own  disinthralment  from  evil  as 
this :  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ; 
for  they  shall  see  God.'  That  beatific 
vision  has  been  the  dream  of  poetry 
and  philosophy ;  that  likeness  to  God 
the  longing  of  devotion.  But  what 
poetry  and  philosophy  have  depicted 
in  the  infinite  distance,  and  devotion 
has  sighed  for  with  wingless  and 
baffled  desires,  finding  still  — 

4  Somewhat. to  cast  off,  somewhat  to  become,' 

is  brought  within  reach,  made  possi- 
ble, made  actual,  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  comes  to  dwell  in  our 


hearts,  to  teach  us  all  things,  to  guide 
us  into  all  truth,  and  show  us  things 
to  come.  Renovated  through  the 
virtue  of  this  holy  presence,  and 
illuminated  with  this  inward  guid- 
ance, the  soul  may  see  God  "  (p.  159). 

The  book  closes  with  the  following 
words :  — 

"  But  when  men  speak  of  outgrow- 
ing Christianity,  of  finding  a  truth 
more  perfect,  a  way  more  simple,  a 
salvation  more  complete,  they  might 
as  well  talk  of  dispensing  with  sun- 
light by  some  new  patent  of  science 
for  consuming  the  oils,  gases,  or 
metals  of  the  earth.  The  very  truths, 
purporting  to  be  intuitions  of  con- 
sciousness, that  are  brought  forth  to 
supplant  Christianity  are  either  un- 
consciously derived  from  Christianity, 
or  find  in  it  full  recognition  and  con- 
firmation. As  the  strokes  of  the 
hammer  that  bound  to  its  bed  the 
last  link  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  rang 
clear  and  musical  upon  the  telegraphic 
bells  all  over  the  continent,  proclaim- 
ing the  way  opened  from  sea  to  sea, 
so  the  words  of  Jesus,  proceeding 
from  the  central  point  of  human  his- 
tory, —  where  this  world  was  linked 
once  more  to  heaven,  —  vibrate 
through  the  ages,  in  every  clime  and 
tongue,  making  musical  the  soul  that 
listens  for  their  coming.  The  words 
that  the  beloved  disciple  caught  and 
treasured  for  such  as  had  not  seen  the 
Lord,  and  yet  had  believed,  were 
written  for  us  also,  that  we  might  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  that,  believing,  we  might 
have  life  through  his  name." 

We  may  say,  then,  that  the  aim  of 
the  book  is  to  make  the  words  of 
Christ  the  highest  court  of  appeal  on 
all  points  of  Christian  theology,  and 
so  to  obtain  at  last  an  authoritative 
decision,  which  the  churches  will  ac- 
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cept  as  binding.  In  this  general  aim, 
the  author's  hope  will  be  realized, 
"  that  this  treatise  will  commend  it- 
self to  the  faith  and  charity  of  the 
universal  Church."  But  we  cannot 
think  the  disputed  points  of  doctrine 
will  be  decided  as  easily  as  he  antici- 
pates ;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  words  of  Christ  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  life  without  affecting 
their  meaning,  two  other  difficulties 
lie  in  the  way.  One  is,  that  our  au- 
thor argues  from  the  exact  words  of 
a  sentence,  basing  his  proof  on  the 
precise  form  of  expression,  or  even 
the  tense  of  a  verb  ;  but  a  large  class 
of  writers,  like  Bishop  Clark,  in  his 
"Primary  Truths,"  insist  that  the 
argument  must  be  based  on  "  the 
general  scope  of  Scripture,"  and  not 
on  "  proof-  texts."  Hence,  though 
both  parties  appeal  to  the  gospel,  they 
reach  different  results.  The  other 
difficulty  is,  that  in  this  book  the 
words  of  Jesus  are  treated  as  if  he 
had  weighed  them  out  carefully,  and 
written  them  down  deliberately,  as 
philosophical  statements  of  truth; 
but  many  theologians  maintain  that 
Jesus  used  language  in  the  same  pop- 
ular sense  as  the  other  speakers  of 
his  day,  and  that  his  words  must  be 
qualified  in  the  same  manner  as  theirs. 
It  is  also  claimed  by  these  latter 
writers,  that  the  form  of  Jesus'  words 
has  been  so  modified  by  the  medium 
through  which  they  have  reached  us 
that  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  mere  form.  Dr.  Thompson 
himself  asserts  this  very  clearly  in  an 
appendix ;  where  he  says,  "  The  report- 
ing of  an  oral  discourse  may  depend 
as  much  on  the  receptivity  of  the 
hearer  as  upon  the  phraseology  of  the 
speaker."  But  he  does  not  take  as 
much  account  of  it  in  the  body  of  his 
book  as  many  others  would ;  and  there- 
fore his  conclusions  often  differ  from 


theirs.  Hence,  because  the  book  is 
so  able  a  contribution  to  Christian 
theology,  it  shows  all  the  more  clearly 
that  these  preliminary  matters  of  in- 
terpretation must  be  settled  before 
the  disputed  doctrines  of  the  sects 
can  be  decided  by  leaving  them 
wholly  to  the  words  of  Christ. 

RICHARD  METCALF. 


WHITE,  ON  WORDS. 

IP  the  book  which  Hamlet  was 
reading  when  he  answered  Polonius, 
"  Words,  words,  words,"  had  been 
"  Words  and  their  Uses," l  the 
old  courtier  might  reasonably  have 
thought  of  the  prince's  madness, 
that  there  "  is  method  in't ; "  for  his 
"  words  "  would  have  been  pregnant 
with  "  method  "  and  instruction. 

Headers  are  not  generally  aware, 
and  even  well-educated  persons  sel- 
dom reflect,  how  much  history  of 
social  progress  is  contained  in  the 
formation  and  changes  of  words. 

The  definitions  appended  to  some 
works,  like  those  in  Knight's  Shak- 
speare,  for  instance,  often  contain  in 
themselves  a  fund  of  entertaining 
and  useful  information.  For  exam- 
ple, biffotj  according  to  Trench,  origi- 
nates in  the  Spanish  bigotes,  which 
meant  mostachios  ;  and  as  the  Span- 
iards in  the  fifteenth  century  impressed 
themselves  on  Europe,  contrasting  their 
fierce  mustaches  with  the  unadorned 
lips  of  other  peoples,  the  idea  of  firm- 
ness and  resolution  attached  to  this 
peculiarity.  And  when  these  qualities 
became  especially  conspicuous  in  per- 
forming the  stem,  often  cruel,  require- 
ments of  the  Romish  church,  the  tran- 
sition to  its  present  signification  was 
natural ;  thus  this  little  word,  in  its 
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rise  an  1  progress,  illustrates  the  Span- 
ish domination  of  Europe,  and  subser- 
rience  to  the  Church.  How  curfew 
(couvre  feu)  recalls  the  domestic 
habits  of  a  rural  people,  as  "  it  tolls 
the  knell  of  parting  day  "  !  and  how 
rivals  pictures  the  old-time  squabbles 
and  fights  of  riparian  owners  ! 

Mr.  White  devotes  but  little  space, 
however,  to  the  career  of  a  word,  ex- 
cept to  support  his  opinion  of  its  use 
or  abuse.  The  volume  is  a  practical 
treatise  on  the  use  of  words,  to  extend 
the  good  influence  it  has  already  had 
by  its  serial  publication  in  "  The  Gal- 
axy/' 1868-9. 

Mr.  White  is  unsparing,  and,  consid- 
ering the  many-voiced  power  he  assails, 
fearless,  in  his  denunciations  of  "news- 
paper English."  He  says,  "  The  curse 
and  the  peril  of  language  in  this  day, 
and  particularly  in  this  country,  is, 
that  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  men  who, 
instead  of  being  content  to  use  it  well, 
according  to  their  honest  ignorance, 
use  it  ill,  according  to  their  aifected 
knowledge ;  who,  being  vulgar,  would 
seem  elegant ; "  "  who  make  up  in  pre- 
tence what  they  lack  in  reality."  One 
can  scarcely  take  up  a  public  print  or 
a  public  document  without  recalling 
these  words.  The  curse  is,  that  we 
have  such  a  class  of  writers ;  the 
peril  is,  that  so  many  newspapers 
and  magazines  diffuse  either  slang  or 
pretentious  phrases,  often  both.  And 
with  many  people,  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  authorities,  and  often 
the  only  authorities,  as  to  language ; 
and  their  vicious  style  is  gradually 
adopted. 

The  examples  quoted  from  various 
journals  are  numerous,  and  fully  illus- 
trate this  pernicious  influence. 

English  writers,  and  our  Mr.  Low- 
ell, make  comparisons  unfavorable  to 
as  between  the  use  of  our  common 
language  by  the  English  and  Ameri- 


cans. The  Englishmen  assert  that 
the  style  of  our  second  or  third  or 
lower  rate  writers  is  the  American 
standard,  and  compare  that  with  the 
style  of  their  best  writers  as  their 
standard,  and  say  that  our  best  writers 
—  Longfellow,  Prescott,  &c.  —  "  are 
only  English  writers,  who  happen  to 
print  in  America,"  which  is  a  very 
satisfactory  disposition  of  the  ques- 
tion. Mr.  White  patriotically  and 
successfully  maintains,  that  our  aver- 
aye  style  does  not  suffer  in  compari- 
son with  the  English,  sustaining  his 
claim,  as  is  his  wont,  by  numerous 
citations  ;  which  surprise  one  by  show- 
ing what  slovenly  grammar  and  clum- 
sy expressions  can  be  picked  out  in  the 
writings  of  such  authors  as  Froude, 
Brougham,  Trollope,  and  even  Addi- 
son.  Mr.  White  takes  especial  pleas- 
ure in  quoting  many  such  examples 
from  the  language  of  "  The  Specta- 
tor" (of  to-day),  and  other  publica- 
tions, which  have  been  offensively  con- 
spicuous in  abusing  American  style. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  a  list  of  misused  words, 
and  an  analytical  examination  of 
them.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  use- 
ful chapter  in  the  book.  The  impor- 
tance of  precision  of  meaning  in  le- 
gal and  public  papers  is  obvious ;  but 
people  are  not  sufficiently  impressed 
with  the  necessity  for  clearly-defined 
distinction  in  the  meaning  of  words 
in  business  and  friendly  correspond- 
ence and  conversation.  Many  busi- 
ness and  friendly  connections  have 
been  broken,  many  tender  ties  have 
been  severed,  by  the  different  mean- 
ing given  to  a  word  by  two  persons. 

Besides  the  misuse  of  words  is  the 
use  of  "  words  which  are  not  words,"  — 
words  having  no  rights  which  the 
white  man  is  bound  to  respect,  or 
anybody  else.  This  is  a  striking  fea- 
ture of  "newspaper  English,"  and 
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especially  to  be  remarked  in  the 
journals  of  certain  sections  of  our 
country.  It  is  a  vicious  habit,  and 
rery  pernicious  ;  for,  by  constant  use, 
these  fabrications  by  ignorant  and 
pretentious  men  creep  into  general 
acceptance,  if  not  adoption.  How 
often  is  one  nauseated  by  reading  su«h 
rile  creations  as  donate,  walkist,  gents, 
pants ;  of  the  last  two,  "  the  one  al- 
ways wears  the  other."  Almost  as 
bad  is  the  common  use  of  female, 
which  has  as  much  a  vaccine  or  por- 
cine as  human  distinctive  significa- 
tion, and  the  absurd  affectation  of 
delicacy  in  saying  limb  for  leg  or 
thigh,  or  the  would-be  elegant  substi- 
tution of  accouchement  for  childbear- 
ing. 

Let  the  remorse  be  mitigated  of 
those  who  have  ever  profanely  said 
"  not  worth  a  damn ; "  for  they  swore 
not  at  all.  u  Damn  "  only  meant  wa- 
ter-cress, to  which  our  Saxon  ancestors 
used  to  compare  things  of  no  value  : 
whence  cerse-kerse-curse,  and,  for  va- 
riety, damn ;  tinkers',  troopers',  conti- 
nental cresses,  having  different  de- 
grees of  mordancy. 

The  assertion  that  ours  is  a  "  gram- 
marless  language"  will  startle  many 
readers  who  have  spent  many  weary 
hours  in  their  youth  in  efforts  to  parse 
inconstruable  sentences.  The  elements 
•f  grammar,  which  are  varying  inflec- 
tions to  express  modifications  of  mean- 
ing, and  the  relations  of  words  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  those  inflections,  are 
almost  wholly  wanting  in  the  English 
language ;  and  it  must  be  "  untram- 
melled by  the  rules  of  grammar,  and 
subject  only  to  the  laws  of  reason, 
which  we  call  logic."  Nouns  have 
•nly  one  case,  and  with  adjectives  and 
participles  no  gender.  Verbs  have  al- 
most no  distinction  of  tense,  number, 
person,  or  voice ;  and  the  rules  with 
which  grammarians  have  afflicted  us 
16 


are  absurd  and  superfluous.  The 
"  Greek  and  Latin  authors  were  great, 
not  by  reason  of  the  verbal  forms  and 
the  grammatical  structure  of  their  lan- 
guages, but  in  spite  of  them  ;  and  our 
mother  tongue,  in  freeing  herself  from 
these,  has  only  cast  aside  the  tram- 
mels of  strength  and  the  disguises  of 
beauty."  The  tendency  of  modern 
languages  is  to  dispense  with  inflec- 
tions ;  and  this  tendency  appeared 
even  in  the  Latin  of  the  Augustan 
age.  The  publication  of  these  views 
in  « The  Galaxy  "  gives  Mr.  White 
an  opportunity  to  reply,  in  a  note,  to 
numerous  opposing  criticisms  ;  which 
he  answers  with  ability,  and  sustains 
by  the  authority  of  the  best  writers  on 
language,  —  the  opinions  which  he 
with  "  many  silent  and  unprofessional 
thinkers  had  been  led  to  adopt  inde- 
pendently of  authority,  and  by  the 
mere  force  of  right  reason." 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume 
itself  for  examples  given  to  show  that 
auxiliary  verbs  express  present,  fu- 
ture, and  past  time  of  the  verbs  in 
our  language,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  varying  inflections  of  tenses 
in  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  that  gender, 
indicated  by  the  different  forms  of 
nouns  in  them,  is  sex,  indicated  by 
different  words  in  ours. 

There  are  several  other  interesting 
matters  treated,  which  we  do  not  re- 
view, as  we  wish  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  character  and  scope  of  the 
work. 

The  whole  work  bears  evidence  of 
study  and  research  ;  and  the  views  ex- 
pressed are  fortified  by  an  array  of 
strong  authorities.  In  replying  to 
criticisms  on  the  numbers  in  "  The 
Galaxy,"  'additional  arguments  are 
adduced,  and  additional  authorities 
cited,  to  support  the  original  position, 
which  is  left  stronger  than  it  was  be- 
fore. 
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However  one  may  dissent  from  Mr. 
White's  opinions,  no  one  can  deny  that 
his  heart  is  in  his  work.  He  believes 
what  he  writes,  and  gives  strong  reason 
for  his  belief,  putting  his  propositions 
clearly,  and  sustaining  them  forcibly. 

F.  S.  F. 


AMERICAN    COLLEGES. 

PROFESSOR  PORTER  of  Yale  un- 
dertakes in  this  volume J  to  point  out 
and  criticise  the  individual  peculiari- 
ties of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
education  in  our  different  colleges, 
and  to  some  extent  the  difference  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  English 
and  German  systems ;  also  the 
changes  in  our  own  systems  which 
the  public  demand,  those  which  have 
been  made,  and  those  which  should  be 
made,  retained,  or  discarded. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  professor 
that  "  any  well-informed  man  ought  to 
know  that  they  (the  English  sys- 
tems) are  materially  different'7  from 
ours.  That  they  differ,  most  people 
know  ;  but  that  they  differ  materially 
is  not  so  generally  known ;  and  few 
"  well-informed "  men  can  state  the 
principles  of  education  or  the  systems 
of  instruction  in  British  universities  ; 
and  still  fewer  those  in  the  German. 
We  are  sure  that  a  large  number  of 
"  well-informed  "  men  would  be  grate- 
ful to  Professor  Porter,  or  any  one 
else,  who  would  publish  a  description 
of  the  systems  of  instruction,  admin- 
istration, and  students'  life  in  the  Brit- 
ish and  Continental  universities,  col- 
leges, and  gymnasia.  Mr.  William 
Everett's  "  On  the  Cam  "  is  excellent 
in  the  information  it  gives  concerning 
Cambridge ;  and  Mr.  Bristed  wrote  a 
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useful  and  interesting  work  on  the 
English  universities,  which  we  are 
sorry  is  no  longer  to  be  found  at  the 
bookstores.  But  most  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  European  schools  is  obtained 
from  incidental  chapters,  and  travel- 
lers' correspondence.  We  need  a  book 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  all 
the  prominent  European  institutions 
for  learning,  and  particular  enough 
to  give  the  details  of  their  different 
courses,  with  the  life  and  habits  of 
their  students. 

The  principal  changes  asked  for  by 
the  public,  and  to  some  extent  adopted, 
are,  that  less  time  should  be  devoted 
to  ancient  languages  and  literature, 
and  more  to  modern  languages  and 
the  so-called  practical  sciences ;  the 
extension  of  the  elective  system ;  the 
substitution  of  lectures  for  recitations. 

The  public  can  see  no  tangible 
practical  use  in  drilling  students  in 
Latin  gerunds  and  Greek  aorists,  and 
think  that  time  and  study  thus  spent 
are  thrown  away.  The  managers  of 
some  colleges,  while  they  shrink  from 
abandoning  the  study  of  the  classics, 
think  that  the  study  of  the  modern 
languages  is  as  efficient  for  discipline 
and  culture  as  that  of  Latin  and 
Greek ;  and  many  think  that  "  the 
study  of  language  is  no  better  fitted 
to  train  and  discipline  the  mind  in 
early  life  than  the  study  of  physics  or 
history." 

Direct  issues  are  made  in  this  book 
on  these  propositions.  It  is  urged  that 
language  is  the  chief  instrument  of 
intelligence.  By  its  use,  we  receive 
and  impart  our  ideas.  It  is  the  sphere 
of,  and  furnishes  the  materials  for,  in- 
tellectual training.  "  If  there  is  to  be 
discipline  in  the  eminent  sense,  it  must 
be  effected  by  means  of  the  study  of 
language." 

Why  the  modern  languages  are  less 
effectual  instruments  of  discipline  and 
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culture  than  ancient  "  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  question." 

The  germs  and  roots  of  modern  lan- 
guages must  be  sought  principally  in 
the  ancient ;  and  ancient  literature  is 
the  model  for  the  style  and  spirit  of 
the  modern. 

Those  who  make  "  good  studies  in 
Cicero  and  Thucydides  will  be  likely 
also  to  make  good  studies  in  Montes- 
quieu and  Goethe."  Those  who  master 
the  elements  of  the  ancient  languages 
can  afterwards  easily  acquire  any  of 
the  modern.  John  Stuart  Mill  asserts, 
that  the  mastery  of  Latin  "  makes  it 
easier  to  learn  four  or  five  of  the  Con- 
tinental languages  than  it  is  to  learn 
one  of  them  without  it." 

Many  who  first  learn  the  ancient 
will  afterwards  learn  the  modern  ;  few 
who  first  study  the  modern  will  after- 
wards learn  the  ancient.  The  study 
of  the  elements  of  the  classic  tongues, 
the  analysis  of  their  formation,  reflec- 
tion upon  their  scope  and  power,  con- 
stitute a  discipline  of  the  highest  order. 
Classic  literature  opens  to  the  young 
student  "a  new  world  of  sentiment 
and  emotion."  His  mind  is  expanded 
and  elevated  by  acquaintance  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  races,  masters 
of  the  old  world,  and  models  of  all 
modern  civilization. 

Modern  languages  grace  and  adorn 
an  education  ;  ancient  are  indispensa- 
ble as  a  foundation  for  the  fabric  of 
liberal  education.  With  them,  a  stu- 
dent may  become  a  profound  and  ac- 
complished scholar ;  without  them,  he 
can  become  neither. 

The  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  elective  system  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  much  one  of  principle  as  of  time. 
All  agree  that  a  student  may  at 
some  period  before  he  leaves  his  Alma 
Mater  elect  certain  studies  with  refer- 
ence to  his  future  pursuits,  and  that 
the  college  or  university  should  offer 


him  instruction  in  those  studies.  Some 
men  think  that  the  privilege  of  elec- 
tion should  be  coincident  with  the  be- 
ginning of  his  college  course;  others, 
that  it  should  not  be  till  after  the  end 
of  the  freshman  year  ;  and  still  others, 
that  it  should  be  deferred  till  after  he 
has  taken  his  bachelor's  degree.  This 
refers  to  studies  of  the  regular  course. 
Few  object  to  some  elective  studies  as 
concurrent  with  the  "  curriculum." 

The  objections  to  the  elective  system 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  student's  prog- 
ress are,  that  it  is  premature ;  that 
previous  discipline  and  thorough  train- 
ing are  indispensable  to  qualify  him 
to  elect  such  studies  as  are  adapted  to 
his  abilities  ;  that  his  "  tastes  are  un- 
formed, capricious,  and  prejudiced ;  " 
that  the  elective  studies  distract  the 
attention  due  to  the  regular,  so  that 
the  student  is  thorough  in  neither. 

"  The  introduction  of  elective  stud- 
ies tends  to  weaken  class  feeling,"  and 
interferes  "  with  that  common  life 
which  is  so  powerful  an  influence  in 
most  of  the  American  colleges." 

The  prescribed  studies  of  the  com- 
mon college  course  are  proved,  by  long 
experience,  to  be  the  best  preparation 
to  fit  a  man  for  subsequent  profes- 
sional studies,  and  for  all  the  duties 
of  life.  The  elective  system  is  an  ex- 
periment, which  Professor  Porter  does 
not  believe  will  bear  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. Of  one  college  where  it  has 
been  adopted,  President  Wayland 
says,  "The  colleges,  so  far  as  I 
know,  which  have  obeyed  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  public,  have  failed  to  find 
themselves  sustained  by  the  public." 

Professor  Porter  stoutly  opposes  the 
substitution  of  lectures  for  recitations. 
Instruction  is  more  readily  received 
and  more  thoroughly  digested  by 
reading  than  by  listening.  At  lec- 
tures, the  attitude  of  the  student  is 
passive,  and  receptive  j  at  recitations, 
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it  is  active,  and  recreative.  The  fre- 
quent examinations  and  reviews  at 
recitations  fix  the  subjects  in  the  stu- 
dent's mind,  and  give  him  a  more  com- 
plete mastery  of  it.  There  is  too 
much  concentration  in  lectures.  They 
should  be  occasional  and  incidental,  to 
elaborate  and  elucidate  certain  points 
in  the  text-books,  the  matter  of  which 
should  be  thoroughly  analyzed  en  gros 
et  en  detail  by  recitation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  professors  to  teach 
and  to  train,  not  merely  to  inform. 

There  should  be  close  and  constant 
intercourse  between  professor  and  stu- 
dent, which  recitations  require  and 
lectures  do  not.  Lectures  are  fit  for 
those  well  advanced  in  the  studies,  and 
may  be  more  frequent  in  the  latter 
terms  of  the  college  course ;  but  the 
"  curriculum  "  should  never  be  aban- 
doned or  deviated  from.  After  com- 
pleting the  college  course,  the  student 
may  be  supposed  to  be  qualified  to  re- 
ceive further  instruction  by  lectures  in 
the  university. 

The  example  given  by  the  German 
universities,  in  giving  instruction  by 
lectures,  is  often  cited.  The  reply  is, 
that  the  German  universities  require 
a  previous  thorough  training  in  the 
gymnasia;  and  it  is  said,  moreover, 
that  German  professors  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  lecture  system,  but 
incline  to  adopt,  partially  or  wholly, 
recitations. 

There  are  several  other  matters  con- 
nected with  colleges  which  Professor 
Porter  discusses,  such  as  the  system 
of  marking,  dormitories,  and  other  de- 
tails. He  thinks,  and  every  well 
wisher  to  the  colleges  and  their  stu- 
dents will  agree  with  him,  that  every 
college  should  have  a  decided  religious 
character,  not  a  sectarian  one.  The 
foundation  of  education  to  qualify  one 
for  future  life  as  an  educated  gentle- 
man, in  whatever  profession  or  occupa- 


tion, must  lie  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

There  is  one  subject  which  we  wish 
had  been  more  elaborately  treated, 
which  is  that  of  fellowships.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  certain  number  of 
fellows  should  be  elected,  so  that  the 
selection  should  not  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  class  rank  ;  that  "  they  should 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  years ;  that 
the  spirit  of  sloth  and  self-indulgence 
should  neither  in  fact  nor  in  appear- 
ance be  fostered  by  a  life-pension." 
After  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy,  "  they  should  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  private  teachers 
in  their  special  studies."  An  endow- 
ment of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
to  establish  six  or  eight  fellowships 
at  Yale  or  Harvard,  "  terminable  in 
five  or  eight  years,  would  do  more  to 
furnish  the  country  with  a  real  uni- 
versity than  the  expenditure  of  a 
million  in  founding  a  new  institution 
of  magnificent  expectations." 

Proper  prominence  is  given  to  the 
social  and  common  life  in  colleges. 
There  is  no  public  sentiment  more  ar- 
bitrary than  that  in  colleges  ;  none  to 
which  those  within  its  sphere  are  more 
subservient. 

It  is  asserted  that  this  sentiment  is 
"  not  only  healthful,'7  but  "  eminently 
vitalizing."  "  In  no  community  of  per- 
sons of  immature  age  is  the  intellect 
more  likely  to  be  efficiently  awakened, 
and,  on  the  whole,  more  wisely  direct- 
ed ; "  "  in  none  is  real  merit  more 
likely  to  be  discerned,"  or  more  gen- 
erously acknowledged ;  or  in  any  "  com- 
munity are  the  factitious  distinctions 
of  wealth,  birth,  and  manners  of  so 
little  account  in  comparison  with  intel- 
lect, generosity,  and  open-heartedness." 
As  to  the  moral  influences  of  college 
life,  "  our  opinion  is  —  and  we  believe 
it  will  be  confirmed  by  the  most  ex- 
tended observation  and  the  most  ao 
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curate  statistics — that  there  is  no 
community  in  which  this  pre-eminently 
critical  period  of  life  can  be  spent 
with  greater  safety  than  it  can  be  in 
the  college.'' 

Professor  Porter  is  not  of  those  who 
would  condemn  a  student  to  utter  per- 
dition for  sowing  some  of  his  wild 
oats  within  the  college-grounds;  in- 
deed, it  makes  the  heart  of  an  old 
student  warm  towards  the  professor, 
especially  if  he  have  been  one  of  the 
sowers  of  unprofitable  grain,  to 
read  the  ardent,  gallant  defence  he 
makes  of  students  who  are  given  to 
pranks,  exculpating  their  mischief, 
palliating,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  ex- 
cusing, their  faults. 

He  says  very  truly  that  we  have  too 
many  colleges  near  each  other ;  and 
throws  out  a  suggestion,  that  several 
of  them  might  combine  in  subordina- 
tion to  a  university  governed  perhaps 
by  the  same  trustees,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice in  the  Dublin  and  London  uni- 
versities. 

He  does  not  object  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  college  into  a  university, 
but  is  opposed  to  "  the  employment  of 
university  freedom  and  irresponsibili- 
ty for  classes  which  require  the  disci- 
pline of  the  college,"  and  "  would  re- 
sist to  the  last  any  concession  which 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  time,  or 
lower  the  estimate,  which  has  been 
conceded  to  classical  study." 

The  theories  and  substance  of  the 
arguments  opposed  to  his  own  are 
fairly  and  candidly  stated  and  consid- 
ered. His  own  opinions  are  clearly 
advanced,  and  earnestly  maintained. 

We  have  no  work  which  so  fully  and 
clearly  describes  our  different  systems 
of  college  education,  —  the  changes 
accomplished  and  proposed,  with  the 
opposing  views  regarding  them,  —  as 
this  one  does.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  the  author  or  not,  one  will  find 


in  it  much  useful   information,  and 
opinions  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  subjects  presented  are  so  much 
discussed  at  the  present  time,  that  we 
have  given  it  a  more  extended  notice 
than  we  otherwise  should. 

F.  S.  F. 


WHITNEY'S     GERMAN      GRAMMAR 
AND    READERS 

TOE  poor  pilgrim  who  has  wan- 
dered, foot-sore  and  forlorn,  over  the 
dreary  wastes  of  Ollendorff,  or  who 
has  ventured  occasionally  to  leave  the 
rough  and  ill-defined  path  before 
him,  and  plunge  boldly,  pen  in  hand, 
into  one  of  those  thickets  of  bram- 
bles playfully  called  exercises,  which 
alone  enliven  the  desolate  landscape 
around  him,  till,  bleeding  and  ex- 
hausted, he  sinks  down  at  last  in  most 
inglorious  slumber,  and  is  visited  by 
hideous  dreams,  wherein  the  fine  asses 
of  the  Spaniards  seem  to  be  raven- 
ously devouring  the  gold  buttons  of 
the  tall  tailor,  and  the  seven  good  um- 
brellas of  the  painter  are  having  a 
fierce  conflict  with  the  pretty  sticks 
of  the  good  shoemaker,  animated  as 
they  are  by  the  barkings  of  the  good 
dogs  of  the  good  carpenter,  at  the 
ugly  coats  of  the  big  boys  of  the 
stranger,  till,  starting  from  these  and 
kindred  monstrosities,  he  would  gladly 
plunge  himself,  lexicon,  grammar, 
reader,  all,  into  the  first  friendly 
stream  he  should  cross,  —  such  a  suf- 
ferer alone  can  rightly  appreciate,  or 
adequately  express,  his  gratitude  for 
these  most  welcome  and  refreshing 
books  of  Professor  Whitney,  —  books 
that  do  not  befog  and  mislead  and 
irritate  the  student ;  but,  by  the  sub- 
stantial aid  and  comfort  that  they 

i  German  Grammar,  by  W.  D.  Whitney.  Ger- 
man Reader,  by  W.  D.  Whitney.  New  York: 
Leypoldt  and  Holt. 
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give,  at  once  cheer  his  heart,  and 
awaken  his  enthusiasm.  The  "  Gram- 
mar "  is  admirable  in  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  its  topics,  in  the  clear- 
ness of  its  definitions,  in  its  illustra- 
tions, always  full  and  precise  enough 
to  shed  sufficient  light,  without  seek- 
ing to  dazzle  hy  any  parade  of  learn- 
ing, and,  in  its  exercises,  which 
abound  in  sensible  and  suggestive 
phrases,  and  are  grouped  by  them- 
selves, with  due  regard  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  student ;  but,  above  all,  in 
the  new  and  valuable  matter  intro- 
duced, —  matter  of  the  most  vital  in- 
terest to  one  earnestly  bent  on  explor- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, tracing  the  wonderful  processes 
of  its  growth  and  development,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  other  members 
of  the  great  family  to  which  it  belongs. 
Three  subjects,  especially,  he  has 
treated,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  —  the  deriva- 
tion of  German  words  from  one  an- 
other, the  construction  of  sentences, 
and  the  correspondences  between  Gep- 
man  and  English.  The  third  of 
these,  after  enumerating  the  various 
members  of  the  Indo-European  fam- 
ily of  dialects,  and  the  divisions  of  its 
Germanic  branch,  is  mainly  occupied 
with  the  unfolding  of  the  law  of  the 
progression  of  mutes,  or  Grimm's  law 
as  it  is  called,  in  honor  of  the  great 
German  grammarian.  The  para- 
graphs devoted  to  its  evolution  look 
rather  formidable  at  first,  but  are 
strangely  fascinating  when  one  has 
fairly  grappled  with  them.  To  this 
is  added  a  brief  but  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  German  language,  and  its 
three  periods. 

The  same  high  praise  must  be  ac- 
corded to  the  "  Keader."  The  selec- 
tions are  remarkably  varied,  and  of  the 
choicest  quality;  the  notes,  with  the 
aid  of  constant  references  to  the  gram- 


mar, lucidly  explain  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult constructions  of  the  text,  as  well 
as  the  principal  references  and  allu- 
sions of  the  authors.  There  are  also 
brief  but  excellent  biographical  no- 
tices and  criticisms.  The  vocabulary 
at  the  end  has  features  of  its  own,  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  presents  the 
essential,  and  omits  the  superfluous, 
meanings  of  each  word,  and  traces 
the  analogies  between  the  simple  and 
compound  English  words  which  are 
of  German  origin,  and  those  derived 
from  other  sources,  —  which  the  care- 
ful student  will  at  once  perceive,  and 
gratefully  appreciate. 


RECENT  GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL 
WORKS. 

AN  extraordinary  specimen  of  bad 
writing,  loose  thinking,  and  bold  par- 
adox is  found  in  the  short  tract  of 
S.  A.  Byk  (Leipsic,  1870,  pp.  45),  on 
Hellenism  and  Platonism.  He  men- 
tions two  methods  of  treating  these, 
—  the  psychological  and  the  meta- 
physical. He  sees  in  the  Greek  gods 
limited  personages,  who  have  no  free- 
dom either  to  influence  men  or  to 
create  the  arts,  and  who  must  be 
strictly  confined  to  their  own  prov- 
ince. "The  surface  of  things,"  he 
says,  "  is  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween Hellenism  and  Platonism." 
The  tract  is  certainly  a  "surface" 
production. 

A  second  improved  edition  of  Dr. 
Carl  August  Hase's  second  volume 
of  Gnosis,  —  a  scientific  explanation 
of  the  evangelical  faith,  —  has  ap- 
peared at  Leipsic  (1870,  pp.  481). 
Its  subjects  are  Christology,  the  fu- 
ture state  of  man,  and  the  Trinity. 
While  the  author  accepts  what  Jesus 
says  of  himself  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  volume  is  of  a 
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very  mild  type.  Of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  the  reader  will  hardly  find 
whether  it  were  real  or  only  appar- 
ent, in  the  mind  of  the  author.  He 
does  not  say  what  became  of  the  risen 
Christ.  Hase's  style  is  admirable  ;  and 
his  spirit  is  always  earnest,  and  usu- 
ally free.  He  belongs  to  the  liberal 
party  as  much  as  to  any  party. 

What  the  Germans  call  "Periko- 
pe  "  implies  a  commentary  on  especial 
portions  of  the  evangelical  narrative, 
with  practical  remarks  and  sugges- 
tions for  sermons,  homilies,  and  dis- 
sertations. Dr.  A.  Nabe's  "Periko- 
pe "  of  Christmas,  published  some 
time  ago,  is  now  followed  by  another 
volume  (Wiesbaden,  1869,  pp.  516), 
in  which  he  gives  perikopes  for  Easter 
and  Pentecost.  In  these,  the  central 
facts  are  the  resurrection,  and  the  de- 
scent of  the  Spirit.  There  are  wise 
thoughts  in  the  book,  notwithstand- 
ing its  rather  literal  and  credulous 
tone.  Nabe  believes  that  Jesus  was 
tempted  by  a  personal  devil,  and  that 
there  was  actual  spiritual  virtue  in  the 
breath  of  Jesus  upon  his  followers. 
His  book  has  more  value  for  preach- 
ers than  for  scholars. 

A  new  interest  in  the  crusades  of 
the  middle  age  has  recently  been 
awakened  in  Germany ;  and  excellent 
monographs  on  the  different  wars 
have  appeared.  We  have  Kugler  on 
the  second  crusade,  and  Toche  and 
Schirrmacher  on  the  enterprises  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Frederick  II.  The 
latest  work  is  that  of  Dr.  Carl  Fisch- 
er, on  the  crusade  of  Frederic  I. 
(Leipsic,  1870,  pp.  vii.  139.)  It 
follows  the  more  elaborate  study  of 
Rietzler  on  the  same  theme.  Fischer 
has  brought  out  some  new  matter,  es- 
pecially in  the  order  of  march  of  the 
holy  array.  He  has  also  disproved 
the  genuineness  of  the  pretended  let- 
ters between  Saladin  and  Frederic. 


Very  valuable,  not  only  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Minorite  friars,  but  for  the 
illustration  of  manners  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  are  "  The  Memorabilia 
of  Jordan  of  Giano,"  which  G.  Voigt 
has  carefully  edited  and  explained 
(Leipsic,  1870,  pp.  125).  Jordan  was 
the  leader  of  a  mission  to  Germany  ; 
and  his  "  relations  "  were  written  at 
the  request  of  the  brethren  of  his  or- 
der. They  are  full  of  entertaining 
details  and  anecdotes. 

A  very  significant  pamphlet  accom- 
panies Kaulbach's  great  picture  of  Ar- 
bues,  the  most  blood-thirsty  of  Domin- 
ican inquisitors,  who  has  been  honored 
for  ages  as  a  martyr,  and  was  three 
years  ago  canonized  by  Pope  Pius  as 
eminent  among  the  saints  which  this 
father  of  Christendom  has  brought 
into  the  heavenly  household.  No 
more  striking  subject  for  picture  or 
tragedy  is  furnished  by  history  than 
the  acts  and  fate  of  this  cruel  judge. 
The  spirit  of  the  inquisition  is  in  Kaul- 
bach's painting. 

The  sixth  volume  of  E.  S.  F.  Schultz's 
"  Life  and  Works  of  Martin  Luther  " 
(Berlin,  1870,  pp.  vi.  338)  is  a  good 
specimen  of  popular  style  in  biography. 
It  appreciates  the  influence  of  Lu- 
ther, and  sympathizes  with  his  high 
mission,  but  makes  no  use  of  recent 
discoveries  in  the  history  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  tells  nothing  new  about 
the  hero.  The  substance  of  the  book 
was  gi?en  in  lectures  before  a  cul- 
tivated audience  in  the  "  Sophien- 
kirche  "  of  Berlin. 

That  admirable  scholar,  Lehnerdt  of 
Magdeburg,  had  planned  a  life  of  An- 
drew Oaiander,  and  had  gathered  rich 
materials  from  his  reading  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  older  German  cities  and 
libraries.  The  completion  of  his  work, 
prevented  by  his  untimely  death,  has 
come  in  the  volume  of  Dr.  W.  Moel- 
ler  (Elberfeld,  1870,  pp.  viii.  668). 
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Osiander  is  more  koown  as  a  party 
leader  and  controversialist  than  as 
one  of  the  "  fathers  of  the  Reforma- 
tion," and  can  hardly  be  enrolled  in 
the  first  class.  But  his  correspond- 
ence is  so  abundant  and  spirited, 
that  even  so  bulky  a  work  as  that  of 
Dr.  Moeller  gives  us  new  views  of  the 
age  of  the  Reformation.  The  candor 
of  the  volume  cannot  be  disputed. 

The  large  brain  of  Leibnitz  could 
plan  works  of  Christian  mission  as 
well  as  philosophic  speculation.  He 
would  give  Christianity  to  the  Mos- 
lem and  the  heathen,  but  would  do 
it  by  fair  exchange.  The  Chinese 
get  their  revealed  religion  from  Euro- 
pean teachers ;  and  why  should  not 
Chinese  teachers  come  to  Europe,  and 
expound  their  natural  religion  ?  The 
thought  of  Leibnitz  works  in  the  in- 
terest of  science  and  not  of  proselyt- 
ism,  as  Dr.  C.  H.  Plath  has  shown  in 
his  careful  study  (Berlin,  1869,  pp. 
88). 

And  in  this  connection  we  may 
mention  a  new  biography  of  Leib- 
nitz, as  patriot,  statesman,  and  edu- 
cator, by  Dr.  Edmund  Pfleiderer 
(Leipsic,  1870,  pp.  xv.  788),  very 
thorough,  and  admirably  arranged ; 
and,  in  the  account  that  it  gives  of 
the  many-sided  activity  of  this  great 
thinker  and  disinterested  man,  justi- 
fying the  statement  that  he  was 
"  the  spiritual  saviour  of  Germany,  — 
an  awakener  of  the  land  from  sleep 
and  dream,  a  light  in  the  darkest 
time." 

Prof.  Sepp  of  Munich  is  at  once  an 
ardent  and  loyal  Catholic,  willing  to 
kiss  the  pope's  foot,  and  yet  half  a 
rationalist  in  his  criticism  and  advice 
upon  Catholic  doings.  In  his  recent 
work  on  church  reforms,  beginning 
with  the  revision  of  the  Bible  canon 
(Munich,  1870,  pp.  viii.  176),  he 
combats  infallibility,  whether  in  the 


words  of  councils  or  the  words  of  an- 
cient prophets  ;  advises  the  Church  to 
discard  from  the  canon  all  the  doubt- 
ful books ;  insists  that  tradition  is  not 
a  safe  criterion  of  truth  ;  and  gives  to 
the  Scripture  itself  only  a  qualified 
authority.  Dr.  Sepp  does  not  love 
the  Jesuits,  and  predicts  their  speedy 
downfall  as  the  result  of  the  decree 
of  papal  infallibility. 

But  the  defection  of  doctors  is  moxe 
than  made  up  in  the  stories  of  con- 
version. Earnest  Catholics  have  de- 
lighted in  these  last  years  in  noising 
abroad  their  illustrious  proselytes.  In 
his  third  volume  (Schaffhausen,  1870, 
pp.  xii.  785),  David  A.  Rosenthal 
gives  his  list,  and  opens  his  budget  in 
the  converts  from  the  Russian-Greek 
Church.  We  have  stories  of  Prince 
Demetrius  Galletzin,  of  the  famous 
Dieffenbach,  and  of  Prof.  Bickell  of 
Munster.  The  phrase  of  the  vol- 
ume is  rather  swelling ;  and  there  is  a 
judicious  silence  upon  the  motives  of 
the  conversions. 

In  the  summer  of  1869,  at  the  Is- 
raelite synod  in  Prussia,  Rabbi  Phi- 
lippsohn  offered  a  resolution,  to  bring 
Judaism  into  harmony  with  modern 
society  and  law,  claiming  that  Moses 
and  the  prophets  not  only  declared 
unity  of  races,  but  equality  of  all 
men  in  civil  rights  and  duties,  —  that 
they  were  the  pioneers  of  individual 
freedom.  Against  this  new  and  strange 
reading  of  the  old  Hebrew  exclusive- 
ness,  Dr.  M.  Maas  has  heroically  raised 
his  voice.  He  exposes  with  skill  the 
special  pleading  of  the  learned  rabbi, 
and  shows  that  it  will  not  do  to  fasten 
upon  Moses  the  Judaism  of  to-day 
(Leipsic,  1870,  pp.  vi.  184). 

Julius  Braun's  "Pictures  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan World"  (Leipsic,  1870,  pp. 
xii.  483)  not  only  tell  the  history 
of  Moslem  civilization  and  the  con- 
dition of  Moslem  lands,  both  in 
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the  East  and  West,  but  are  specially 
full  upon  Moslem  architecture.  So 
much  information,  various  and  inter- 
esting, about  the  faith  and  influence 
of  the  Arab  reformer,  has  rarely  been 
brought  into  one  volume ;  and  the 
author  tells  not  only  what  he  has 
read,  but  what  he  has  seen  with  his 
own  eyes. 

CHABLES  H.  BEIGHAM. 


PRIMARY    TRUTHS    OF    RELIGION. 

WE  welcome  every  attempt  like 
this l  to  furnish  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  with  those  choicest  fruits  of 
scholarship  which  are  so  often  reserved 
for  a  favored  few.  Only  a  small  part  of 
our  readers  have  either  the  time,money, 
or  opportunities  for  going  through  a 
hundred  volumes  of  history,  philoso- 
phy, and  theology,  in  search  of  facts 
relating  to  the  primary  truths  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  therefore  a  writer  who 
can  condense  the  most  important  of 
these  facts  into  a  few  easily  read 
pages  has  rendered  a  valuable  service. 
It  was  a  needed  work;  and  Bishop 
Clark  has  done  it  well. 

The  author  proposes,  as  the  aim  of 
his  work,  "  to  meet  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  mind,  in  regard  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  morals  and  re- 
ligion, which  prevails  so  extensively 
in  our  community."  He  sees  clearly 
that  it  is  not  scholars  only,  who  are 
troubled  by  doubts  and  unbelief,  but 
the  mass  of  men  and  women  about  us. 
Some  deny  all  spiritual  existence 
whatever ;  and  with  them  he  argues 
the  subject  of  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God.  Others,  accepting  this  belief 
in  God,  deny  his  moral  government ; 
aud  with  them  the  author  examines, 

1  Primary  Truths  of  Religion.  By  Thomas  M. 
Clark,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rhode  Island.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1808.  Pp.313. 


with  remarkable  clearness  and  force, 
the  question  of  responsibility,  sin,  and 
the  inexorable  laws  of  the  spiritual 
life.  Others  still,  while  believing  in 
these  immutable  laws,  have  doubts  as 
to  any  special  revelation  of  them; 
and  with  these  he  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  degree  of  authority  it  should 
have  over  human  souls.  Thus,  by 
these  three  "steps  in  belief,"  he 
leads  the  unsettled  mind  from  utter 
indifference  about  spiritual  truth  up 
to  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
he  calls,  "  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
destiny  of  the  world  turns."  There 
he  stops.  He  does  not  try  to  decide 
between  the  different  interpretations 
of  Christianity,  but  merely  to  leave 
his  readers  with  the  great  Teacher, 
and  let  them  learn  the  rest  for  them- 
selves. 

The  opening  chapters  of  this,  as  of 
every  similar  book,  are  the  least  satis- 
factory ;  since  a  theologian  has  no  more 
difficult  task  than  to  argue  the  steps 
from  atheism  to  theism.  But,  as  soon 
as  we  reach  the  character  of  God,  the 
words  are  glowing  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  strong  conviction.  The  Su- 
preme Being  is  set  forth  as  not  the 
first,  but  the  only  cause  in  the  uni- 
verse. He  is  the  ever-acting,  ever- 
creating  Spirit,  whose  power  is  heard 
in  every  wind,  and  felt  in  every  heart- 
throb ;  yet,  all-powerful  as  he  is,  his 
will  is  governed  by  the  same  law  of 
righteousness  that  is  binding  upon  us. 
Hence,  nothing  at  which  the  moral 
nature  of  man  revolts  can  be  true  of 
the  Deity;  and  the  author  declares, 
"  If  I  saw  it  plainly  written  in  letters 
of  fire  on  the  midnight  sky,  '  God  is 
unjust !  God  is  cruel ! '  I  should 
say,  This  is  some  foul  delusion :  I 
know  that  God  is  not  unjust.'1 

The  second  portion  of  the  book 
(chap.  iv.  -  vi.)  has  an  especial  value, 
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in  its  forcible  way  of  setting  forth  the 
idea  that  the  law  of  God  is  inviolable. 
According  to  this  view,  not  an  act  of 
transgression  escapes  for  a  single  mo- 
ment from  paying  the  full  penalty 
which  has  been  attached  to  it.  The 
time  of  the  judgment  is  no  far  distant 
future,  but  begins  the  very  moment 
the  soul  refuses  obedience ;  and,  what- 
ever the  future  has  in  store,  "the 
present  exacts  all  its  rights.  .  .  .  God 
has  no  unsettled  accounts,  nor  out- 
standing claims."  His  remarks  on  the 
nature  of  this  punishment  are  also 
deserving  of  attention  :  — 

"The  less  we  suffer,  so  much  the 
worse  for  us  ;  the  absence  of  suffering 
only  shows  that  the  process  of  death 
has  begun.  Pain  is  not  the  most 
dreadful  element  in  the  penalty  of  sin. 
It  is  the  shrivelling  of  the  soul,  the 
decay  of  all  its  nobler  powers,  the 
benumbing  of  its  sensibilities,  the 
blinding  of  its  vision,  the  fading  out 
of  God's  image,  the  foul  inscriptions 
that  glare  from  walls  which  might 
have  been  radiant  with  holy  truth, 
if  we  had  only  been  willing  to  en- 
throne the  Spirit  in  our  hearts :  these 
are  what  make  sin  so  terrible." 

In  connection  with  this,  we  find 
one  of  the  best  of  all  popular  state- 
ments about  human  responsibility. 
The  idea  of  penalty  comes  from  that 
of  moral  desert;  and  this  latter  is 
wholly  dependent  on  the  freedom  of 
our  will.  The  writer  maintains  this 
freedom  on  the  one  hand  against  the- 
ologians, who  teach  the  arbitrary  de- 
crees of  God;  and,  on  the  other,  against 
philosophers,  who  claim  that  actions 
are  determined  by  our  mental  and 
physical  constitution.  But  still  he 
recognizes  two  limits  to  this  accounta- 
bility ;  one  the  degree  of  knowledge, 
the  other  the  amount  of  vigor  inherent 
in  the  will.  Hence  he  declares  that 
"  the  Pagan  is  not  to  be  condemned 


for  being  a  Pagan  ;  "  and,  when  "  the 
poor  child  from  his  birth  breathes  an 
atmosphere  laden  with  corruption," 
he  is  one  of  those  to  whom  little  was 
given,  and  of  whom  little  will  be  re- 
quired. These  three  chapters  would 
make  an  excellent  tract  for  the  times. 
The  rest  of  the  volume,  two- thirds 
of  the  whole,  is  taken  up  with  the 
question  of  a  revelation  from  God  to 
man.  Here  the  bishop  takes  his 
stand  on  solid  ground,  from  which  no 
ordinary  criticism  can  move  him.  He 
claims  for  the  Bible  only  what  it 
claims  for  itself,  and  therefore  does 
not  find  its  authority  affected  by  the 
objections  which  are  usually  urged. 
Let  us  state  his  position  in  his  own 
words,  condensing  a  passage  which 
we  should  like  to  quote  in  full :  — 

"  Revelation  is  the  direct  communica- 
tion by  God  to  man  of  some  truth  which, 
at  the  time,  the  man  could  not  know  or 
discover  by  any  normal  or  ordinary  use  of 
his  reason  and  understanding."  Hence, 
"  Mundane  history  is  not  a  part  of  revela- 
tion. .  .  .  What  does  it  matter,  so  far  as 
our  belief  In  revelation  is  concerned, 
whether  two  thousand  or  twenty  thousand 
Ilittites  were  killed  in  some  old  Jewish 
war  ? "  Also,  "  the  expressions  of  per- 
sonal feeling  by  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
are  not  a  part  of  revelation.  .  .  .  When 
David,  in  the  bitterness  of  wrath,  curses 
his  enemies,  ....  it  is  puerile  and  ab- 
surd to  confound  these  expressions  of  per- 
sonal feeling  with  the  revelations  of  divine 
truth  that  at  other  times  fell  from  their 
lips." 

In  this  same  spirit,  he  gathers  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible  from  its  general 
scope,  and  not  from  the  study  of  what 
are  called  "  proof-texts ;  "  and  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  literal  truth, 
which  endures  forever,  and  the  poet- 
ical dress  with  which  Eastern  writers 
clothed  it  centuries  ago.  Even  the  al- 
lusions to  old  traditions,  as  "when 
St.  Jude  cites  the  old  rabbinical  tra- 
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dition  of  Michael,  the  archangel,  dis- 
puting with  the  devil  for  the  body  of 
Moses,"  must  not  be  identified  "  with 
the  eternal  truths  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  reveal." 

From  these  quotations,  it  will  be 
seen,that>  while  he  thoroughly  believes 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  he 
makes  two  important  qualifications; 
which  he  thus  states  :  — 

"  First,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  truth 
revealed  tinged  by  the  human  medium 
through  which  we  receive  it.  God  is  the 
spiritual  sun:  all  light  emanates  from 
him ;  but  it  comes  to  us  more  or  less  re- 
fracted by  the  atmosphere  through  which 
it  passes ;  .  .  .  and,  secondly,  the  gift  of 
inspiration  does  not  necessarily  involve 
the  infallibility  of  the  reveiator  in  all  mat- 
ters of  opinion,  ...  or  his  personal  sin- 
lessness.  Moses  was  an  inspired  man. 
.  .  .  and  yet  he  did  and  said  some  very 
weak  and  foolish  things." 

Thus  the  writer  is  able  to  accept 
the  best  results  of  careful  criticism, 
and  still  say,  "  I  receive  the  Bible  as 
God  has  given  it  to  me ;  and  what- 
ever I  find  recorded  on  its  pages  that 
is  declared  to  be  his  word,  I  accept  as 
divine." 

The  arguments  given  for  believing 
in  this  inspiration  are  forcible  and 
satisfying.  They  include  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  historical  testimony 
to  the  Gospels,  and  a  clear  statement 
of  the  internal  evidence.  Some  of  his 
sayings  in  connection  with  the  latter 
part  of  this  subject  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

"  The  way  in  which  a  man  comes 
to  believe  is  of  as  much  moment  as 
the  belief  itself." 

"  The  great  evidence  of  Christianity 
is  Christ ;  and  he  authenticates  him- 
self. The  most  natural  solution  of 
his  life  is  the  supernatural." 

We  have  long  been  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  primary  truths  of 
morals  and  religion  should  be  taught 


far  more  frequently  and  thoroughly 
in  our  higher  schools  of  learning,  and 
not  be  left  for  theological  seminaries. 
Bishop  Clark's  book  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable manual  for  such  instruction. 
Its  style  is  simple  and  clear ;  its  his- 
torical statements  are  accurate ;  its 
spirit  is  of  the  broadest  Christian 
charity;  its  tone  towards  all  oppo- 
nents is  one  of  the  utmost  liberality 
and  fairness.  For  such  a  purpose  as 
that,  no  less  than  for  general  reading, 
we  heartily  commend  it.  Here  and 
there,  an  allusion  may  be  found  to 
doctrines  which  are  rejected  by  other 
churches  than  that  to  which  the  au- 
thor belongs :  but  no  argument  is 
based  on  these ;  and  they  do  not  weak- 
en, for  any  mind,  the  force  of  the  book. 
Turning  from  the  book  itself,  we 
are  tempted  to  express  a  little  morti- 
fication that  we  should  not  have 
known  of  its  existence  till  an  English 
edition  appeared.  In  England,  it  has 
been  widely  circulated,  and  courteously 
received.  In  America,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  journals  even  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  neglected  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  their  own  sect  of  people 
outside  of  it  to  what  is  a  work  of  sub- 
stantial value  by  one  of  their  own  prel- 
ates. Now,  an  author  may  be  mod- 
est, and  his  publishers  may  trust  a 
book  to  its  merits ;  but  we  count  it 
the  first  duty  of  the  journals  which 
call  themselves  religious  to  acquaint 
general  readers  with  the  thorough 
work  done  in  their  own  special  com- 
munion. RICHARD  METCALF. 


WAR   AND    PEACE.1 

A  PAMPHLET  bearing  this  title  con- 
tains the  letter  of  Strauss  to  Renan, 
and  his  reply,  which  we  have  given 
in  a  former  number.  To  these  letters 

*  Krleg  und  Friede,  Leipzig,  1870. 
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is  added  the  reply  of  Strauss  to  Ke- 
nan. The  style  of  Kenan  is  marked, 
in  its  French  conciseness  with  elo- 
quence combined,  in  contrast  to  the 
greater  wordiness  of  his  correspond- 
ent. Yet  Strauss,  in  this  interchange, 
has  the  advantage,  not  only  in  the 
last  word. 

Kenan  suggests,  that,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Sadowa,  something  was  due 
from  Prussia  to  France,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  tacit  understanding  which 
was  being  entered  upon  between  the 
two  nations.  "  Although  nothing  had 
been  concluded,"  he  says,  "  some  proof 
of  gratitude  and  sympathy  was  due  to 
the  emperor  and  France." 

He  considers  that  such  sympathy 
could  not  have  been  better  expressed 
than  by  the  cession  of  Luxembourg  to 
France.  "  The  cession  of  Luxem- 
bourg to  France  would  not  have  made 
France  greater,  or  Germany  smaller  : 
but  such  an  insignificant  concession 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
satisfied  the  feeling  of  the  many, 
which  must  be  consulted  in  a  land  of 
universal  suffrage ;  and  it  would  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  make  its  retreat." 

Such  a  proposition  Strauss  laughs 
to  scorn.  "You  consider,"  he  com- 
plains, "  that  Germany  had  reason  to 
spare  the  sensibilities  of  France  ;  that 
Prussia,  in  her  unreasonable  pride, 
disdained  to  be  so  considerate,  and 
that  in  this  lies  half  the  cause  of  the 
ill  that  has  come  upon  the  two  na- 
tions. What  a  rare  magnanimity 
must  be  demanded  of  Prussia,  in  the 
desire,  that,  after  she  has  won  the 
prize  with  her  own  strength,  she 
should  pay  out  a  reward  to  a  neigh- 
bor who  had  done  nothing  for  or 
against  her ;  to  whom  it  had  not  been 
promised,  nor  who  had  in  any  way 
earned  it ! "  "  But  public  opinion  in 
France  must  be  spared  in  Prussia  by 


the  cession  of  Luxembourg !  As 
though  Prussia  had  not  a  public  opin- 
ion of  her  own  to  be  considered ;  and 
as  though,  in  Germany,  this  were  not 
more  important  to  be  considered  than 
that  of  the  French  ! " 
Kenan  says,  — 

"  Wherever  I  see  the  good,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  true,  there  I  find  my  fatherland. 
In  the  name  of  the  true  eternal  interests 
of  the  ideal  life,  I  should  be  inconsolable  if 
France  existed  no  longer.  France  is  ne- 
cessary as  a  protest  against  pedantry,  dog- 
matism, narrow  puritanism."  "  Be  assured 
that  behind  the  miserable  charlatan  litera- 
ture, that  with  us,  as  everywhere,  wins  he 
sympathy  of  the  masses,  there  is  still  a 
France  of  some  distinction,  different  from 
the  France  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  and  yet  of  the  same  race, 
—  a  group  of  men  of  the  highest  worth, 
and  of  the  deepest  earnestness;  and  a 
choice  society,  at  once  lovely  and  earnest, 
refined  and  tolerant,  —  a  society  which 
knows  every  thing  without  having  learned 
it,  which  instinctively  feels  a  presentiment 
of  the  latest  results  of  every  philosophy." 

To  this  Strauss  replies,  — 

"I  do  not  understand  the  stirring  words 
with  which  you  claim  that  France  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  chorus  of  cultured  nations 
in  Europe.  That  France  is  a  living  pro- 
test against  pedantry,  dogmatism,  and  puri- 
tanism is  an  opinion  to  which  I  would 
gladly  subscribe.  Surely  this  string  in  the 
harp  of  humanity  could  not  be  broken 
without  injuring  the  symphony.  But  to 
cry  «  piano '  to  one  voice  in  the  chorus 
is  by  no  means  silencing  it;  and  that 
France,  with  its  shrill  trumpet  clang,  has 
sometimes  somewhat  maliciously  de- 
stroyed our  harmony  in  Europe,  you  would 
not  yourself  deny." 

The  questions  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine come  up  with  their  French  and 
German  sides  in  this  correspondence 
as  unsolved  as  elsewhere. 

The  eloquent  closing  passage  of 
Kenan's  letter,  which  we  quoted  in 
the  November  number  of  the  "  OLD 
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NEW,"  Strauss  receives  with  a 
smile.  "If  neither  in  the  gospel," 
he  says,  "  nor  in  Christian  literature, 
is  found  any  expression  to  show  that 
warlike  virtues  are  heavenly,  yet,  on 
the  contrary,  there  never  has  been  a 
Christian  State,  let  alone  a  heathen 
one,  where  such  virtues  have  not  been 
highly  honored." 

"  Again,  it  is  a  peculiar  fact,  which 
shows  a  remarkable  revolution  in  af- 
fairs, that  a  Frenchman  should  preach 
peace  to  a  German,  —  one  of  a  nation 
who  for  centuries  has  held  in  its  own 
hands  the  war  budget  of  Europe 
preaches  thus  to  the  neighbor  who  had 
never  any  thing  to  do  but  to  put  out 
the  fires  which  the  former  had  flung 
into  his  cities,  and  with  which  he  had 
set  his  harvests  in  flames !  What  a 
change  must  have  come  about !  The 
French  have  so  maltreated  the  Ger- 
mans, have  so  incessantly  threatened 
them,  that  they  have  been  forced,  for 
the  sake  of  repose,  to  turn  their  prun- 
ing-hooks  to  swords ;  and  with  this 
sword  has  the  German  now  so  thor- 
oughly belabored  the  Frenchman,  that 
he  begins  to  praise  the  blessings  of 
the  pruning-hook.  For  us,  we  did  not 
need  this  praise ;  we  would  rather  have 
stuck  by  the  pruning-hook.  As  Milo 
in  exile  read  Cicero's  speech  of  defence, 
which  he  added  to  his  famous  work  of 
art,  he  must  have  said,  '  Hadst  thou 
indeed  so  spoken,  Marcus  Tullius,  I 
had  not  been  eating  these  delicious 
fishes  in  Marseilles;7  so  could  our 
sons  now  warring  in  France  say, 
should  your  letter  reach  them  by  their 
watch-fires,  '  Hadst  thou  so  spoken 
to  thy  men  of  France,  0  Ernest  Ke- 
nan !  or,  what  is  more  essential, 
feadst  thou  converted  them  to  peace- 
ful opinions,  so  we  should  not  be,  as 
we  soon  hope  to  be,  in  Paris,  drinking 
this  precious  French  wine/  But 
taste  the  wine  as  good  as  it  will,  our 


young  men   would   prefer  to   be   at 
home." 

"  We  Germans,  indeed,  will  not  lay 
down  the  sword  that  necessity  has 
forced  upon  us,  till  the  aim  of  this 
war  is  reached ;  but  be  sure  we  will 
not  hold  it  a  day  longer  in  our  hands. 
For  oh  !  when  peace  is  concluded,  we 
have  too  much  to  do  at  home  ;  and  this 
domestic  problem  appears  to  us  our 
principal  business :  the  victory  over ; 
our  home  difficulties  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  foreign  ene- 
my." "  We  are  ready  to  come  back 
from  France  to  Berlin ;  and,  deeply  as 
we  shall  rejoice  in  the  news  that  our 
soldiers  have  entered  Paris,  our  joy 
will  only  be  complete  when  delegates 
from  Bavaria  and  Suabia,  the  Pala- 
tinate and  the  Hesses,  shall  make 
their  peaceful  entrance  into  the  hall 
of  the  German  Diet." 


MISS  MITFORD'S   LIFE. 

WE  can  hardly  recall  any  book 
where  the  plan  of  an  autobiography 
of  letters  has  been  so  well  carried  out 
as  in  this  life  of  Miss  Mitford.1  The 
editor  seldom  speaks  ;  and  one  forms  a 
delightful  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  brave,  warm-hearted  little  woman, 
whom  we  seem  to  know  thoroughly 
for  the  first  time.  Miss  Mitford's 
poems  and  tragedies,  which  she  doubt- 
less considered  her  best  work,  are  now 
quite  forgotten;  but  "Our  Village" 
and  "  Bel  ford  Regis "  must  be  read 
and  enjoyed  until  people  are  tired  of 
every  thing  that  makes  English  coun- 
try life  delightful.  We  know  of  no 
author  who  can  put  upon  paper  so 
thoroughly  the  charm  of  all  rural 
things,  no  matter  how  fleeting  and 

*  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford .  Told  by  herBelf 
in  letters  to  her  friends.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  O. 
K.  L'Estrange.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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hard  to  catch.  She  can  give  you  the 
full  pleasure  of  a  walk,  in  all  weath- 
ers, with  every  tint  and  glow;  far 
more,  indeed,  than  No-Eyes  would 
ever  see  for  himself.  And  at  home 
she  can  root  in  your  memory  a  square 
foot  of  stone  wall  in  that  miraculous 
garden,  so  that  you  can  .never  forget 
one  of  the  mass  of  flowers  that  made 
it  perfection.  Perhaps,  with  such 
wonderful  enjoyment  of  beauty,  the 
great  law  of  compensation  required 
that  she  should  suffer  far  more  keenly 
than  people  of  more  ordinary  capa- 
city; and  her  powers  of  enjoyment, 
in  fact,  only  served  to  brighten  up  a 
life  of  most  prolonged  and  painful  la- 
bor and  self-denial. 

The  interest  of  the  book  is  height- 
ened by  Miss  Mitford's  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  many  very  interesting 
persons,  especially  Mrs.  Browning, 
with  whom  her  friendship  was  for 
years  very  close  and  tender.  This  is 
her  first  mention  of  the  woman  who 
was  afterwards  to  be  so  famous :  "  A 
sweet  young  woman,  whom  we  called 
for  in  Gloucester  Place,  went  with  us, — 
a  Miss  Barrett;  who  reads  Greek  as  I 
do  French,  and  has  published  some 
translations  from  ^Eschylus,  and  some 
most  striking  poems.  She  is  a  de- 
lightful young  creature,  shy  and 
timid  and  modest.  Nothing  but  her 
desire  to  see  me  got  her  out  at  all ; 
but  now  she  is  coming  to  us  to-mor- 
row night  also."  A  Miss  Barrett 
seems  quite  impossible;  and  so  does 
the  need  of  such  encouragement  as 
this:  "But,  after  all,  to  be  English, 
with  our  boundless  vistas  in  verse  and 
in  prose,  is  a  privilege  and  a  glory; 
and  you  are  born  among  those  who 
make  it  such :  be  sure  of  that.  I  do 
not  believe,  my  sweetest,  that  the 
very  highest  poetry  does  sell  at  once. 
Look  at  Wordsworth  !  The  hour  will 
arrive,  and  all  the  sooner,  if  to  poetry, 


unmatched  in  truth  and  beauty  and 
feeling,  you  condescend  to  add  story, 
and  a  happy  ending;  that  being 
among  the  conditions  of  recurrence  to 
every  book,  with  the  mass  even  of 
cultivated  readers,  I  do  not  mean  the 
few." 


OTHER    NEW    BOOKS. 

AUSTIN,  JANE  G.  The  Shadow 
of  Moloch  Mountain.  Sheldon  & 
Co.  This  terrible  title  gives  one  the 
idea  of  a  book  founded  on  the  crime 
of  infanticide.  The  reader  may  dis- 
miss such  fears,  hewever ;  for  it  is  only 
a  story  of  American  life,  both  in  city 
and  country,  well  told,  and  darkened 
with  just  enough  crime  to  give  the 
shadow  indicated  by  the  title. 

BIART,  LUCIEN.  Adventures  of  a 
Young  Naturalist.  Edited  and  adapt- 
ed by  Parker  Gillmore.  Harper  & 
Brothers.  A  delightful  book  for  boys, 
full  of  spirited  pictures,  and  with 
many  of  its  wonders  set  forth,  accord- 
ing to  this  winter's  pretty  fashion,  on 
its  gilt  cover.  The  young  hero  travels 
through  the  mountain  regions  of 
Mexico,  and,  like  the  boys  of  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,  combines  acquiring 
much  information  with  having  a  re- 
markably good  time. 

COLLINS,  WILKIE.  The  Yellow 
Mask.  25  cts.  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers. 

COLLINS,  WILKIE.  Sister  Rose. 
25  cts.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers. 
These  two  .stories  were  originally  pub- 
lished long  ago,  in  "  Household 
Words,"  and  are  not  wanting  in  in- 
terest ;  though  Mr.  Collins  at  that  dis- 
tant day  had  not  attained  to  his  pres- 
ent delightful  power  of  making  his 
reader's  hair  stand  on  end,  and  the 
flesh  creep  on  his  bones. 

Du  CHAILLU,  PAUL.  My  Apingi 
Kingdom;  with  Life  in  the  Great 
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Sahara,  and  Sketches  of  the  Chase 
of  the  Ostrich,  Hyena,  &c.  Harper 
&  Brothers.  The  young  reader  to 
whom  we  confided  this  book  for  his 
opinion  was  lost  to  civilization  for 
several  days,  and  only  emerged  to  find 
out  the  names  of  all  Du  Chaillu's 
other  books,  and  put  them  down  on  the 
list  of  things  he  wanted  for  Christ- 
mas presents. 

DARLING,  MARY  G.  Battles  at 
Home.  H.  B.  Fuller.  Not  the  story 
of  an  unhappy  home,  as  the  title 
might  seem  to  indicate,  but  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  happy  home,  where  a 
family  of  grandchildren,  separated  for 
a  while  from  their  parents,  battled 
with  their  faults,  and,  with  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  defeats,  had  also  many  vic- 
tories. 

DEVEREUX,  GEORGE  H.  Sam 
Shirk.  A  Tale  of  the  Woods  of 
Maine.  $1.75.  Hurd  &  Houghton. 
A  story  of  simple  frontier  and  farm- 
ing life,  pleasantly  told,  and  full  of 
exciting  adventures  in  lumbering  and 
moose-shooting. 

DE  MILLE,  JAMES.  Lost  in  the 
Fog.  Lee  &  Shepard.  Another  book 
bearing  the  mysterious  assurance  that 
it  is  by  th*e  author  of  the  B.  0.  W. 
C. !  We  are  informed  by  a  competent 
boy,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  see 
these  initials  to  be  sure  that  a  book 
is  "  first-rate  "! 

EILOART,  MRS.  From  Thistles, 
Grapes  ?  50  cts.  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. Mrs.  Eiloart's  former  works  are 
all  worth  reading,  though  perhaps  too 
quiet  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  lively 
novel-readers  who  cannot  bear  "  much 
detail."  "From  Thistles,  Grapes?" 
is  a  story  of  life  in  an  English  coun- 
try town,  with  one  element  of  tra- 
gedy thrown  in,  to  relieve  the  even  flow 
of  most  of  its  events. 

HUGO,  VICTOR.  The  Destroyer  of 
tlie  Second  Republic,  being  Napoleon 


the  Little.  Translated  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  from  the  sixteenth  French 
edition.  The  beginning  of  the  third 
Republic  is  a  good  time  for  reviving 
Victor  Hugo's  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  second.  No  one  feels  any 
scruple  about  hitting  the  emperor, 
now  he  is  down  ;  all  the  more,  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  doubt  whether 
he  may  not  yet  prove  the  destroyer  of 
the  third.  Our  readers  wit!  need  no 
information  as  to  the  merits  of  a  book 
which  has  passed  through  sixteen  edi- 
tions since  1852,  when  it  was  origin- 
ally published.  The  "Protestant 
Episcopal "  clergyman  who  translates 
it  seems  to  feel  some  fear  that  he 
may  be  compromised  by  such  worldly 
associations,  and  ends  his  preface  by 
an  assurance  "  that  he  has  endeav- 
ored to  confine  his  work  to  spare  in- 
tervals, and  that  it  has  not  encroached 
seriously  upon  consecrated  time." 

B ASCH,  WILLIAM.  Max  and  Mau- 
rice. A  juvenile  History  in  Seven 
Tricks.  From  the  German,  by  Chas. 
T.  Brooks.  Roberts  Brothers.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  ever-delightful 
"  Slovenly  Peter "  by  these  two  hor- 
rid little  boys,  and  their  fearful  tricks, 
and  still  more  fearful  end.  It  speaks 
ill  for  the  aesthetic  development  of  our 
children,  that  we  have  noticed  that 
none  of  the  Christinas  books  with 
beautiful  pictures,  and  pretty  stories, 
seem  to  charm  them  so  completely  as 
the  doings  of  these  naughty  little 
wretches. 

KENDRICK,  ASABEL  C.  Our  Poet- 
ical Favorites.  Sheldon  &  Co.  The 
author's  second  title  is  "  A  Collection 
of  the  best  Minor  Poems  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language."  Of  course  many  other 
than  the  best  have  crept  in  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  few  of  the  very  best, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  are  left  out. 

LOWELL,  MRS.  ANNA  C.    Posies 
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for  Children.  A  Book  of  Verse. 
Roberts  Brothers.  A  real  posy-bed, 
with  many  new  additions  to  the  chil- 
dren's old  favorites.  Children  must 
like  it,  and  grown  people  perhaps  even 
better;  though  it  is  amazing  to  see 
how  the  baby  intellect  can  enjoy 
poetry  which  it  cannot  half  under- 
stand. 

LAND  OR,  WALTER  SAVAGE.  Per- 
icles and  Aspasia.  $1.50.  Roberts 
Brothers.  *  It  seems  strange  to  read 
this  most  charming  of  books  in  any 
thing  but  the  old  two-volume  edition ; 
but  we  find  our  old  friend  just  the 
same  in  this  pretty  modern  cover. 
In  the  rush  of  new  books,  half  writ- 
ten and  half  read,  Pericles  and  As- 
pasia comes  back  to  us  as  absolute  per- 
fection. Can  we  perhaps  beg,  bribe, 
seduce,  or  compel  Young  America  to 
read  it?  Or  can  no  earthly  power 
induce  Young  America  to  read  any 
thing  but  a  story  ? 

LITTLE  PRUDT'S  FLYAWAY  SE- 
RTES.  Little  Folks  Astray.  By  So- 
phie May.  Prudy  Keeping  House. 
By  Sophie  Majr.  Lee  and  Shepard. 
After  "Little  Prudy,"  and  "Dotty 
Dimple,"  it  almost  seemed  as  if  So- 
phie May  could  think  of  no  more 
bright  things  for  her  children  to  say  or 
do;  but  here  she  comes,  as  fresh  as 
ever,  with  all  her  young  people  in  the 
highest  possible  feather,  and  ready  to 
undergo  any  number  of  their  usual 
comical  misfortunes. 

OPTIC,  OLIVER.  Plane  and  Plank. 
Onward  and  Upward  Series.  Lee  & 
Shepard. 


PRESTON,  HARRIET  W.  Aspendale. 
Eoberts  Brothers.  People  who  read 
"Aspendale"  for  the  story  will  find 
themselves  disappointed.  We  remem- 
ber when  some  fault  was  found  with 
Mr.  Longfellow's  "Kavanagh"  for 
the  same  peculiarity.  The  criticism, 
as  a  complaint,  is  equally  unjust  in 
both  cases,  neither  of  the  books  hav- 
ing been  meant  for  stories.  There  is 
no  other  reason  for  comparing  the  two 
books,  "  Aspendale  "  making  no  pre- 
tence to  the  delightful  humor  which 
was  the  great  charm  of  "  Kavanagh." 
It  has  a  great  attraction  of  its  own  ; 
which  makes  one  finish  the  thin  vol- 
ume before  shutting  it  up.  There  is 
some  good  criticism  in  the  conversa- 
tion on  authors  who  have  described 
New-England  country-life ;  but  Dr. 
Holmes  seems  to  us  too  hardly  dealt 
with,  and  all  his  irony  taken  for  sober 
earnest.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  rather  more 
justice.  But  why  from  her  list  of 
these  authors  did  Miss  Preston  omit 
Mrs.  Whitney  and  Miss  Rose  Terry  ? 
TROLLOPE,  T.  A.  Garstang  Grange. 
Peterson  &  Brothers.  A  ghastly  story 
of  hereditary  insanity;  brightening, 
it  must  be  confessed,  towards  the  end, 
but  too  horrible  for  most  people  to  en- 
joy- 

WHITTIER,  JOHX  Or.  Miriam, 
and  other  Poems.  Fields,  Osgood,  & 
Co.  Most  of  these  poems  have  been 
already  published  in  the  "  Atlantic  " 
and  elsewhere ;  but  they  all  deserve 
the  re-reading  which  we  should  not 
be  apt  to  give  them,  if  we  had  to 
rummage  out  our  old  "  Atlantics." 


NOTE.  —  We  trust  that  even  careless  readers  observed  that  our  statement  on  p.  113  did 
not  present  the  fair  comparison  between  American  and  European  public  education.  The 
sentence  at  the  beginning  of  the  page  should  read,  "The  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  a 
population  of  a  million  and  a  quarter,  expended  on  public  schools  alone  (exclusive  of  re- 
pairing and  erecting  schoolhouses,  and  of  schoolbooks)  $2,531,740,62.  In  1869,  the  amount 
for  the  same  purposes  was  $3,123,886.44." 


Hetorb  of  flrogrcos. 


THE  success  with  which  thoughtful  men  are  arranging  in  all  parts 
of  America  for  better  instruction  of  the  people  in  art  promises  such 
results  as  could  not  have  been  hoped  for  a  few  years  since.  We  shall 
be  able,  in  the  next  number  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW,"  to  record  some  of 
the  steps  of  advance  in  a  new  department  of  our  journal,  which  will 
be  devoted  to  fine  art.  In  this  department,  it  will  be  our  wish  to  record 
the  best  success  in  sculpture,  painting,  music,  architecture,  and  the 
drama. 


THE    UNITARIAN    CHURCHES. 

THE  Council  of  the  Unitarian  Con- 
ference has  digested  the  several  re- 
ports which  are  presented  to  it  from 
local  bodies,  and  lias  issued  the  address 
to  the  churches,  which  is  required  of 
it  every  second  year.  For  practical 
good  sense,  for  freedom  from  cant 
and  arrogance,  and  for  its  respect  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  time,  this  ad- 
dress is  remarkable  among  the  appeals 
of  ecclesiastical  bodies.  It  may  be 
studied  to  advantage ;  and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, will  be  studied  in  constituencies 
^uite  outside  the  Unitarian  com- 
munion. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  address  re- 
lates to  the  work  of  the  Local  Confer- 
ences of  the  body.  The  precise  du- 
ties of  these  "  conferences  "  seem  to 
lie  in  a  careful  acquaintance  with  the 
condition  and  needs  of  every  church 
within  the  limits  of  the  local  confer- 
ence, and  the  opening  of  new 
churches  within  the  same  limits.  In 
16 


the  latter  of  these  duties,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council  are  earnest- 
ly made :  first,  that  the  conferences 
shall  not  begin  mission  work  where 
there  is  not  clear  ground  for  expecting 
permanent  results  ;  second,  never  to 
give  up  what  has  been  deliberately 
undertaken. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  address 
relates  to  the  work  of  individual 
churches.  It  is,  of  course,  much  the 
most  important  chapter  in  the  affairs 
of  a  body  of  Congregational  churches 
such  as  the  Unitarian  churches  are. 
We  copy  the  whole  of  it. 

II.  The  prosperity  of  the  Local  Con- 
ferences must  depend  largely  upon  the  life 
and  zeal  of  the  individual  churches, 
which  in  turn  it  re-enforces ;  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  private  souls  of 
men,  women,  and  children  are  the  goal  of 
all  Christian  efforts,  and  that  to  promote 
spiritual  life  in  families  and  private  hearts 
is  the  aim  of  churches.  How,  then,  to 
make  each  church  in  our  National  Confer- 
ence a  living  branch  of  the  true  vine  is 
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the  most  anxious  subject  of  study  with  the 
devout  and  earnest  friends  of  our  cause. 

"  The  Council  would  begin  with  saying, 
that  the  prosperity  of  churches  in  days 
like  these  cannot  any  longer  be  safely  left 
dependent  upon  the  presence,  or  absence, 
or  character,  or  talents,  or  continuity  of 
service,  of  the  minister.  A  good  minister 
—  able,  devoted,  and  sympathetic  —  will 
make  almost  any  church  live  and  flourish ; 
and  let  every  church  strive  and  pray  for 
an  able  and  devout  and  zealous  minister. 
If  it  has  one,  let  it  count  no  sacrifices  dear 
by  which  it  retains  his  services ;  changes 
are  always  evils,  even  when  necessary.  A 
competent  support  is  the  minister's  right ; 
and  it  is  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the 
congregation  to  give  it,  as  for  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  the  minister  to  receive  it. 
A  minister's  influence  as  a  pastor,  citizen, 
and  preacher  increases  at  compound  in- 
terest. Every  additional  five  years  he 
stays  in  one  place,  quadruples  his  power 
of  usefulness.  But  few  churches,  after  all, 
succeed,  especially  in  the  country  towns, 
in  holding  on  to  their  minister.  The  de- 
mand for  exciting  or  novel  sermons  has 
become  so  great,  that  few  preachers  can 
meet  it  for  a  succession  of  years ;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  changes  to  occur  as 
often  as  once  in  five  years  in  half  our  pul- 
pits. This  is  a  great  evil,  but  one  which 
only  a  radical  change  in  the  tastes  of  the 
people  can  remedy.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, that,  with  the  fickleness  of  the 
people,  a  better  class  of  men  will  think  it 
worth  while  to  enter  a  profession  so  inse- 
cure in  its  tenure  of  office.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what,  under  any  circum- 
stances, is  most  important,  becomes  im- 
peratively so;  and  that  is,  that  every 
congregation  should  develop  by  new  meth- 
ods a  church  life  which  will  maintain  the 
coherency  and  prosperity  of  the  congrega- 
tion, under  the  conditions  of  a  shifting 
and  not  specially  stimulating  and  attrac- 
tive ministry.  It  may  be  said  that  too 
great  a  reliance  on  the  talents  and  zeal, 
the  devotion  and  activity,  of  the  pastor 
not  seldom  places  congregations,  fortunate 
in  their  minister,  in  a  specially  unco- 
operative state,  —  without  organization, 
lay-leadership,  or  feeling  of  individual 
responsibility.  As  devoted  parents,  who 


do  all  their  children's  work  for  them, 
often  make  lazy,  shiftless,  and  irre- 
sponsible sons  and  daughters,  so  brilliant, 
active,  and  efficient  ministers  sometimes, 
by  doing  all  the  work  of  the  congregation, 
leave  it,  under  an  appearance  of  great 
prosperity,  really  feeble,  unorganized,  and 
in  a  state  to  drop  in  pieces  when  the 
only  common  object  of  interest  and  unity, 
the  minister,  dies  or  leaves.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  observed  several  instances 
of  congregations  that  owed  their  strength 
to  the  necessity  of  supplementing  a  feeble 
ministry  by  their  own  exertions.  In  or- 
dinary or  average  cases,  the  faithfulness 
of  both  minister  and  people  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  congregation,  whether  in  its  temporal 
or  spiritual  interests. 

"  The  importance,  then,  on  every  ground, 
of  understanding  that  the  people  in  every 
congregation  are  under  obligations  to 
originate  and  carry  on,  from  impulses  of 
their  own,  the  largest  part  of  the  moral, 
philanthropic,  and  spiritual  duties  of  the 
church,  must  be  evident.  With  a  people 
alive,  in  the  habit  of  considering  and  dis- 
cussing together  their  congregational  in- 
terests and  duties,  organized  for  Christian 
worship,  work,  and  instruction,  a  church 
is  somewhat  independent  of  the  weak- 
ness, unattractiveness,  or  fickleness  of  the 
pulpit.  But  what  shall  this  organization 
be  ?  It  may  be  considered  as  fourfold,  — 
what  appertains  to  instruction,  over  and 
above  the  pulpit  teachings ;  what  apper- 
tains to  social  and  religious  sympathy ; 
what  appertains  to  Christian  work;  and 
what  appertains  to  parish  business. 

"  1.  ORGANIZATION  FOR  INSTRUCTION 
involves  the  training  of  adults  in  sys- 
tematic Christian  knowledge,  —  which  can 
alone  make  well-informed,  solid,  and  use- 
ful Christians,  with  well-defined  opinions 
and  well -settled  convictions,  —  and  the 
conduct  of  a  Sunday  school  on  intelligent, 
methodical,  and  persistent  plans.  To  this 
end,  the  old  Bible-class  or  teachers'  meet- 
ing, which  was  usually  under  the  direct 
control  and  inspiration  of  the  minister, 
ought  to  be  made  a  weekly  class-meeting, 
attended  by  the  largest  number  of  adults 
that  can  be  induced  to  come  together,  un- 
der the  instruction  of  a  leader  chosen  from 
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the  congregation,  man  or  woman,  held 
most  competent  to  conduct  such  a  study. 
It  would  be  scandalous  to  assume  or  allow 
that  some  person  fit  and  able  to  conduct  a 
class  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
Christian  evidences  or  Christian  ethics, 
natural  religion  or  New-Testament  doc- 
trines, was  not  to  be  found  in  every  con- 
gregation. If  there  is  not,  it  only  proves 
how  lamentably  the  studies  essential  to 
any  intelligent  Christian  faith  have  been 
neglected;  and  it  is  certain  that  even 
without  any  known  person  to  lead,  twenty 
people  could  not  come  together  one  even- 
ing in  each  week  for  nine  months  in  the 
year,  for  common  study  in  religious  things, 
without  developing  several  competent 
teachers  from  their  own  number.  It  is 
not  essential  that  a  teacher  should  be  far 
in  advance  of  his  pupils.  A  single  step 
ahead  is  often  enough,  if  it  is  maintained. 
It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  incentive 
to  the  pulpit  which  the  existence  of  an 
inquiring  and  sell-informing  class  of  hear- 
ers in  the  pews  would  afford.  And  it  is 
hard  to  overstate  the  influence  of  such  a 
class  upon  the  prospects  of  the  Sunday 
school.  From  it  would  soon  be  recruited 
intelligent  teachers  for  that  now  suffering 
institution  which  not  seldom  has  a  hap- 
hazard set  of  well-disposed  but  unfurnished, 
and  not  always  religiously  experienced, 
persons  in  charge  of  it.  That  immense 
desideratum,  a  Sunday-school  superin- 
tendent of  competent  knowledge  and  piety 
and  system,  would  not  long  continue  the 
unsatisfied  want  it  is  now  so  commonly 
found.  The  Council  insist  that  to  wait  for 
the  minister's  inspiration  in  the  matter  of 
flie  Bible  class  or  the  Sunday  school  is 
needless,  unsafe,  and  unwise.  All  the  in- 
spiration necessary  latently  resides  in  the 
congregation  itself;  and  there  is  no  impu- 
tation more  damaging  than  to  allow  or 
assume  that  nothing  can  be  done  without 
a  pastor.  Pulpit-work  requires  natural 
gifts  and  a  special  cultivation,  and  the  use 
of  time  and  weekly  preparation,  which 
makes  it  wholly  exceptional.  No  congre- 
gational labor  can  supply  the  place  of  the 
pulpit.  But  the  work  of  self-instruction 
can  be  carried  on,  and  ought  to  be  carried 
on,  independently  of  the  minister.  If  he 
joins  it,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  If  he 


does  not,  it  will  not  necessarily  be  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  congregation.  A 
few  years  of  this  class-study  in  the  congre- 
gation would  make  any  church  independ- 
ent in  its  life.  It  would  raise  the  standard 
even  of  the  ministry.  It  would  obviate 
the  whole  difficulty  of  incompetent  Sun- 
day-school teachers.  It  would  very  soon 
prepare  persons  willing  and  competent, 
self-possessed,  and  instructed  enough,  to 
conduct  the  religious  exercises  of  the  Sun- 
day, in  times  of  a  vacant  ministry,  or  of 
sickness,  or  absence  on  missionary  ser- 
vice, and  give  time  and  courage  to  wait 
for  the  right  man  when  the  pulpit  was 
empty. 

"  2.  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  SYMPA- 
THY. —  This  comprehends  parish-meetings 
for  prayer  and  singing,  and  mutual  edifi- 
cation, which  might  alternate  with  the 
meetings  for  instruction ;  and  parish-meet- 
ings for  kindly  social  intercourse,  under 
the  inspiration  of  music,  and  such  inno- 
cent or  artistic  entertainments  as  put  a 
large  number  of  fellow-Christians  and  fel- 
low-worshippers, under  agreeable  circum- 
stances, in  direct  and  easy  personal  rela- 
tions. It  is  certain  that  the  Liberal 
Christian  body  has  fewer  prejudices  to 
contend  with,  and  a  larger  field  to  glean 
in,  in  respect  of  social  pleasures  of  a  con- 
gregational kind,  than  any  other  body  of 
Christians.  It  lies  directly  in  the  line  of 
their  faith  to  redeem  all  pleasures  to  reli- 
gion. They  are  bound  to  make  religious 
fellowship,  and  religious  faith  and  experi- 
ence, the  cheerful  things  they  paint  them. 
A  dull,  wearisome  church-life  is  specially 
unworthy  and  disgraceful  in  a  Unitarian 
congregation.  Let  the  people  know  each 
other,  socially  and  pleasantly,  and  there 
will  not  be  that  exacting  dependence  on 
pastoral  visits,  which  it  is  so  impossible  to 
satisfy.  And  let  them  acquire  easy  habits 
of  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  there 
will  be  less  stiffness  in  their  minister's  re- 
lations with  them.  Half  the  feuds,  jeal- 
ousies, divisions,  in  parishes,  would  be 
remedied,  or  would  never  arise,  if  the 
people  met  once  a  month  for  social  pur- 
poses, in  the  Sunday-school  room,  or  pub- 
lic hall,  or  church  parlors. 

"  As  to  prayer-meetings,  they  are  the 
secret  life  of  congregational  spirituality, 
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and  perhaps  the  only  means  of  renewing 
private  and  family  devotion.  They  re- 
cruit the  communion-table,  and  fortify  the 
minister  with  devout  companions  and 
friends,  or  take  his  place  when  the  pul- 
pit is  wanting  in  piety  or  prophecy. 

"3.  CHRISTIAN  WORK.  —  Every  con- 
gregation should  have  some  work  of 
charity  or  beneficence  going  on  within  it- 
self, — a  work  on  the  community ;  a  mis- 
sion sewing-school ;  a  visitation  of  waste 
places,  and  ignorant  and  unchurched  fami- 
lies ;  a  ministry  to  the  poor ;  a  missionary 
society,  in  which  men  and  women  should 
have  functions  suited  to  their  sex ;  a  so- 
ciety working  for  some  near  or  distant 
cause,  i.e.,  to  support  a  theological  stu- 
dent, or  send  a  bright  boy  of  humble  par- 
entage, or  an  orphan,  to  college;  to 
furnish  a  hospital  in  the  neighboring  city 
with  a  paid  nurse,  or  a  military  post  with 
a  library;  or  to  aid  some  missionary 
church  in  a  new  State  or  Territory ;  or  to 
aid  the  Indian  mission,  or  some  of  the 
great  city  charities.  And  the  work  should 
be  systematic,  persistent,  and  unselfish. 
The  poorest  work  is  to  eke  out  the  minis- 
ter' 8  salary,  or  paint  the  parsonage,  or 
new-carpet  the  church.  These  are  essen- 
tially selfish  works,  and  mean  simply  to 
diminish  pew-rents  or  subscriptions.  The 
work  needed  should  have  no  element  of 
selfish  calculation  in  it ;  and  then  it  would 
bring  a  peculiar  blessing  and  joy  with  it, 
and  lay  in  the  rising  race  the  foundations 
of  disinterested  activity  for  humanity. 

"  4.  PARISH  BUSINESS.  —  This,  per- 
haps, is  thought  to  be  better  understood 
than  any  other  department  of  organiza- 
tion. But  is  it  well  enough  understood 
yet  ?  and  does  it  not  really  include  all  the 
rest  ?  For,  if  the  other  interests  to  which 
we  have  referred  are  to  flourish,  should 
they  not  be  put  under  the  control  of  com- 
mittees chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  to 
whom  should  be  assigned  the  charge  of 
the  four  departments  already  indicated  ? 
What  parish-business  can  be  so  important 
as  the  authoritative  selection  and  appoint- 
ment of  these  committees  ?  And,  with 
these  committees  in  active  operation,  what 
congregation  could  fail  of  efficiency  ? 

"  But,  among  these  committees,  the  one 
on  parish-business  should  be  large,  com- 


posed of  women  and  men ;    capable  of 
subdivision  into  four  sub-committees. 

"  I.  On  temporalities ;  including  the 
raising  and  paying-out  of  money  for  parish- 
expenses,  the  charge  of  the  church-build- 
ings, light,  heat,  and  cleaning. 

"  II.     On  church  music. 

"  III.  On  foreign  relations ;  i.e.,  with 
other  churches,  —  Local  Conferences,  the 
National  Conference,  and  the  American 
Unitarian  Association. 

"IV.  On  special  denominational  en- 
terprises requiring  money. 

"  We  have,  then,  in  the  organization  of 
the  church  :  — 

"  1.  Committee  on  Instruction. 
"  a.  The  pulpit. 
"  5.  The  Bible-class. 
"  c.  The  Sunday  school. 

"  2.  Committee  on  Local  and  Religious 
Sympathy. 

"a.  Prayer-meeting. 
"  b.  Social  meeting. 

"  3.  Committee  on  Christian  Work. 

"  4.  Committee  on  Parish  Business. 
"  a.  On  parish  temporalities. 
"6.  On  church  music. 
"  c.  On  special  foreign  relations. 
"d.  On   special  denominational  en- 
terprises requiring  money. 

"  No  congregation  can  be  considered  as 
well  organized  in  which  the  raising  of 
money  for  home  or  foreign  purposes  is 
thrown  on  the  minister.  It  is  a  burden  he 
cannot  carry ;  for  he  soon  becomes  a  nui- 
sance the  parish  cannot  tolerate.  He  can- 
not distribute  the  obligation  fairly ;  and  he 
has  neither  the  knowledge,  the  time,  nor 
the  experience  needed  for  this  work. 
The  regular  parish-expenses  should  be 
fairly  and  generously  estimated,  with  no 
allowance  made  for  temporary  shifts  and 
expedients,  and  collected  at  fixed  seasons 
by  the  committee  on  temporalities,  and 
not  by  the  treasurer  and  sexton.  The 
minister's  salary  should  be  paid  with  the 
utmost  punctuality,  and  without  subjecting 
him  to  the  humiliation  of  asking  for  it,  or 
the  ruin  of  waiting  for  it. 

"  The  committee  on  denominational  en- 
terprises requiring  money  —  such  as  the 
annual  collection  for  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  the  enterprises  com- 
mended for  common  action  and  support  by 
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the  National  Conference,  or  other  for- 
eign, as  contrasted  with  home  demands  — 
should  be  a  permanent  one,  composed  of 
the  most  energetic  men  and  women  in  the 
parish,  and  should  have  a  well-laid  plan 
of  canvassing  the  congregation,  with  a 
careful  accommodation  of  their  plan  as  to 
time  and  sum  to  the  ability  and  conve- 
nience of  the  givers.  But  it  is  certain  that 
small  sums  given  often,  yield  more  than 
large  sums  given  occasionally ;  that  par- 
ishes often  called  on  for  money  raise  all 
collections  much  more  easily  than  those 
seldom  called  on ;  that  giving  is  a  habit 
to  be  cultivated ;  that  a  public  sentiment 
must  be  created  and  nursed  in  favor  of 
congregational  liberality ;  that  to  give 
money  to  denominational  charities  in- 
creases home-ability  and  interest  in  parish- 
affairs;  that  a  free  and  well-understood 
discussion  of  the  duty  of  beneficence 
ought  to  take  the  place  of  the  mealy- 
mouthed  reticence  which  makes  the  men- 
tion of  money  from  the  pulpit  a  sort  of 
spiritual  indecorum,  under  which  selfish- 
ness and  avarice  hide  their  ugly  heads. 

"  Systematic  beneficence  is  the  cure  for 
all  this  evil.  A  committee  charged  with 
the  device  of  financial  plans  for  extra 
parish-purposes,  and  who  should  be 
always  at  their  business,  spreading  it  over 
the  whole  year,  and  learning  wisdom  from 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  as  to 
the  method  of  heaping  up  large  sums  by 
small  but  frequent  payments,  would  soon 
make  our  denominational  resources  tenfold 
what  they  now  are,  and  enrich  our  churches, 
besides,  with  a  tenfold  life  and  prosperity." 

The  remaining  chapters  of  the  ad- 
dress relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association;  to  the 
plans  for  a  new  church  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  for  a  theological 
school  in  Chicago ;  to  all  of  which  we 
shall  take  occasion  to  call  our  readers' 
attention. 


DIVISION  OF  TIME. 

WE  are  now  so  accustomed  to  di- 
vide day  and  night  into  twenty-four 
equal  parts,  or  hours,  that  it  hardly 


ever  occurs  to  us  that  this  division 
of  time  has  not  always  obtained. 
Amongst  the  most  rude  and  unculti- 
vated people,  no  trace  of  an  exact  divis- 
ion of  the  day  is  to  be  found.  Even 
the  most  cultivated  people,  before  the 
nativity  of  Christ,  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Ko- 
mans,  were  for  a  long  space  of  time 
without  this  important  means  of  regu- 
lating their  occupations.  Clocks  and 
watches,  by  which  we  so  exactly  and 
conveniently  measure  time,  were  un- 
known even  a  long  time  after  Christ. 
Sunrise  and  sunset  were  the  first 
and  natural  limits  of  the  day.  At 
the  rising  sun,  the  shepherd  and  the 
husbandman  arose  to  commence  their 
work.  At  the  setting  sun,  the  weary 
shepherd  followed  his  flock,  and  the 
husbandman  retired  to  repose;  only 
the  daring  hunter  went  out  in  moon- 
light nights  to  track  the  game  in  the 
snow,  or  surprise  it  in  its  den.  But 
of  course  it  was  at  once  observed 
that  one  part  of  the  day  is  warmer 
than  the  other ;  that  this  occurs  about 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
sun  seemingly  stands  highest  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  shadow  is  shortest. 
As  the  increasing  and  decreasing 
shadow  yet  amuses  children,  so  it 
caused,  in  older  time,  shepherds  and 
husbandmen  to  meditate  upon  the 
subject;  and,  in  tbe  most  ancient 
times,  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians 
observed  on  which  point  of  a  pole  the 
shadow  fell  when  shortest.  Having 
marked  this  by  a  dash,  they  found 
that  this  was  not  uniformly  the  same 
on  all  days  of  the  year,  but  that  the 
shadow  in  tbe  summer  season  was 
shorter  than  in  winter  time.  These 
observations  continued;  they  found, 
that,  after  the  circumvolution  of  a 
solar  year,  the  shadow  reached  the 
same  point  as  they  had  observed  be- 
fore ;  but,  both  winter  and  summer, 
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the  shortest  shadow  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  equally  long  from 
sunrise  and  sunset.  This  agreed 
with  the  sun's  highest  position,  and 
offered  a  third  convenient  division  of 
the  day,  namely,  noon. 

The  first  invention  of  gnomons,  or 
sun-dials,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Egyptians ;  although  others  certainly 
made  original  speculations  in  the 
same  direction.  Thus,  we  read  in 
Livy  that  the  ancient  Romans  ob- 
served on  what  point  of  their  senate- 
house  the  shortest  shadow  fell ;  and 
that  then  one  of  the  consul's  lictors 
went  through  the  streets  of  Rome 
crying  out,  "  It  is  noon ! "  In  all 
probability,  the  obelisks  of  the  Egyp- 
tians were  such  gnomons ;  by  means 
of  which  they  obtained  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  sun,  and  consequently 
the  true  noon.  But  the  time  between 
the  rising  sun  and  the  shortest  shadow 
is  not  every  day  equally  long ;  for,  in 
the  southern  regions,  the  winter  day 
is  not  so  short,  and  the  summer  day 
not  so  long,  as  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries. While,  for  instance,  the  long- 
est day  in  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Northern  Germany  lasts  eighteen 
hours,  it  lasts  only  fifteen  hours  in 
Greece  and  Southern  Italy;  and  in 
Peru,  in  South  America,  only  four- 
teen hours.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  varying  length  of  the  day,  there 
was,  each  day,  a  proportional  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  shadow,  which  di- 
rected the  thought  upon  dividing  the 
interval  into  equal  parts.  These  parts 
were  observed  on  boards,  upon  which 
the  shadow  of  a  pole  fell.  Of  course, 
the  hours  of  the  summer  day  observed 
in  this  way  became  longer  than  those 
of  the  winter  day ;  but,  as  long  as  no 
other  instruments  were  invented, 
there  was  no  remedy  to  be  found  for 
this.  Here  was  now  a  division  of 
time  according  to  a  certain  measure. 


Such  hours  of  different  length  are  to 
be  found  amongst  all  people  of  an- 
tiquity; and,  although  the  number 
of  the  divisions  of  time  from  morning 
to  evening  was  arbitrary,  the  custom 
of  dividing  the  days  into  twelve  equal 
parts  has  prevailed  from  the  oldest 
time.  The  Babylonians  and  Chal- 
deans, remarkable  for  their  study  of 
astronomy  and  astrology,  are  said  first 
to  have  made  this  division.  From 
them  the  Greeks  got  it,  and  from 
them  the  Romans,  who  spread  it 
throughout  all  Europe. 

But  the  division  of  certain  hours 
was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews 
as  well  as  to  Homer,  who  only 
divided  the  day  into  morning,  noon, 
and  evening.  Still  we  read  in  the 
Old  Testament,  in  2  Kings  xx.  9-11, 
some  words  from  which  we  have  all 
good  reason  to  conclude  that  also  the 
Hebrews  observed  the  increasing  and 
decreasing  length  of  the  shadow  on 
the  sun-dial :  "  And  Isaiah  said,  This 
sign  shalt  thou  have  of  the  Lord,  that 
the  Lord  will  do  the  thing  that  he 
has  spoken :  shall  the  shadow  go  for- 
ward ten  degrees,  or  back  ten  de- 
grees ?  And  Hezekiah  answered,  It 
is  a  light  thing  for  the  shadow  to  go 
down  ten  degrees :  nay,  but  let  the 
shadow  return  backward  ten  degrees. 
And  Isaiah,  the  prophet,  cried  unto 
the  Lord ;  and  he  brought  the  shadow 
ten  degrees  backward,  by  which  it 
had  gone  down  in  the  dial  of  Ahaz." 
The  same  words  we  find  in  Isa. 
xxxviii.  8.  The  reign  of  Ahaz  over 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  fixed  at 
about  the  year  740  before  Christ. 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  certain  hours 
are  mentioned.  In  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  John,  xi.  9,  Jesus  says 
to  his  disciples,  "  Are  there  not  twelve 
hours  in  the  day  ?  "  And  the  inter- 
val of  the  day  was,  in  Christ's  time, 
divided  into  four  parts,  each  consist- 
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ing  of  three  hours.  See  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matt.,  xx.  3-12, 
where  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in 
the  vineyard  occurs.  The  house- 
holder went  out  about  the  third  hour, 
and  he  went  out  about  the  sixth  hour, 
and  about  the  ninth  hour;  and  about 
the  eleventh  hour  he  went  out.  And 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  xv, : 
"  And  it  was  the  third  hour ;  and  they 
crucified  him.  And,  when  the  sixth 
hour  was  come,  there  was  darkness 
over  the  whole  land;  and,  at  the 
ninth  hour,  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  gave  up  the  ghost."  But 
these  hours  could  only  be  observed  at 
broad  daylight ;  for  the  night,  there 
was  as  yet  no  such  measure. 

This  want,  however,  seems  very 
early  to  have  been  felt ;  and,  to 
remedy  it,  we  find  that  bowls  were 
used,  from  which  water,  drop  by  drop, 
was  discharged  through  a  small  aper- 
ture. Such  bowls  were  called  water- 
clocks  (depsydrce).  It  was  then  ob- 
served how  much  water  from  such  a 
bowl  or  cask,  from  sunrise  till  the 
shortest  shadow,  trickled  down  into 
another  bowl  placed  beneath ;  and 
this  time  being  the  half  of  the  whole 
solar  day,  was  divided  into  six  hours. 
Consequently,  they  took  a  sixth  of 
the  water  which  had  trickled  down, 
poured  it  into  the  upper  bowl ;  and, 
this  discharged,  one  hour  had  ex- 
pired. But  afterwards  a  more  con- 
venient arrangement  was  made  :  they 
observed  how  high  the  water  at  eaffh 
hour  rose  in  the  lower  bowl,  marked 
these  points,  and  counted  them,  thus 
finding  out  how  many  hours  there 
were  till  sunrise.  With  the  Chinese, 
water-clocks,  or  clepsydras,  are  very 
old.  They  used  a  round  vessel,  filled 
with  water,  with  a  little  hole  in  the 
bottom,  which  was  placed  upon  an- 
other vessel.  When  the  water  in  the 
upper  vessel  pressed  down  into  the 


lower  vessel,  it  subsided  by  degrees, 
announcing  thereby  the  parts  of  time 
elapsed.  The  Babylonians  are  said 
to  have  used  such  instruments ;  from 
them,  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  got 
them,  at  the  time  of  King  Cyrus, 
about  the  year  550  before  Christ. 
But  the  Romans  did  not  get  the  first 
water-clock  before  the  year  160  be- 
fore Christ.  But,  though  the  hours  of 
the  clepsydra  did  not  vary  in  length, 
they  still  counted  them  from  the 
morning.  When  the  clock  with  us 
strikes  seven,  the  ancients  counted 
one ;  when  the  clock  with  us  strikes 
twelve,  the  ancients  counted  six  ;  and 
so  forth.  This  method  of  counting 
the  hours  was,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  also  customary  in  Pales- 
tine at  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
water-clocks  had  that  advantage,  that 
they  could  be  used  in  the  night ;  and 
the  Romans  used  them  to  divide  their 
night-watches,  which  were  relieved 
four  times,  both  summer  and  winter. 
Conformably  to  these  four  night- 
watches,  time  was  counted,  not  only 
in  Rome,  but  wherever  Roman  garri- 
sons were  stationed ;  consequently 
also  in  Palestine,  after  she  had  be- 
come a  Roman  province.  The  first 
night-watch  was  called  vespera  (even- 
ing), from  sunset  to  nine  o'clock ; 
the  second,  media  nox  (midnight), 
from  nine  to  two  o'clock ;  the  third, 
gallicinium  (cock-crowing),  from  two 
to  three  o'clock ;  and  the  fourth,  mane 
(morning),  from  three  o'clock  to  day- 
break. By  this,  the  New  Testament 
takes  its  measure.  See  Matt.  xiv.  25  : 
"And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
night,  Jesus  went  unto  them,  walk- 
ing on  the  sea."  Mark  xiii.  35: 
"Watch  ye,  therefore:  for  ye  know 
not  when  the  master  of  the  house 
cometh ;  at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or 
at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morn- 
ing." Luke  xii.  38:  "Blessed  are 
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those  servants  whom  the  Lord,  when 
he  cometh,  shall  find  watching ;  and, 
if  he  shall  come  in  the  second  watch, 
or  come  in  the  third  watch,  and  find 
them  so,  blessed  are  those  servants." 

But  the  old  Hebrews  divided  their 
nights  into  only  three  night-watches, 
the  first  from  sunset  to  ten  o'clock 
(see  Lamentation  of  Jeremiah  ii.  19)  : 
"In  the  beginning  of  the  watches, 
pour  out  thy  heart  like  water  before 
the  face  of  the  Lord."  The  second 
was  from  t6n  to  two  o'clock  (see  Book 
of  Judges  vii.  19)  :  "  Gideon  and  the 
hundred  men  that  were  with  him  came 
in  the  middle  watch ; "  and  the  third 
from  two  to  sunrise  (see  Exodus 
xiv.  24)  :  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  that, 
in  the  morning  watch,  the  Lord  looked 
upon  the  host  of  the  Egyptians." 
More  night-watches  the  old  Hebrews 
had  not ;  but,  from  the  time  they  be- 
came subject  to  the  Romans,  they 
adopted  the  Roman  division  into  the 
four  night-watches.  The  present 
method  of  counting  the  hours  in 
southern  Italy  has  likewise  originated 
from  the  old  Romans.  The  Italians 
reckon  the  day  like  the  orthodox 
Jews,  from  sunset  to  sunset.  They 
divide  this  time  into  twenty-four 
equal  hours,  and  count  from  one 
o'clock  to  twenty-four.  They  use  the 
following  way  in  counting  their  hours : 
They  begin  with  sunset:  one  hour 
after  is  one  o'clock ;  in  the  midnight, 
it  is,  in  spring  and  autumn,  six  o'clock ; 
in  summer  five,  and  in  winter  seven 
o'clock ;  in  the  morning,  it  is  twelve 
o'clock ;  in  the  noon,  eighteen ;  in  the 
afternoon  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty- 
two  ;  and  the  sun  sets  at  twenty-four 
o'clock. 

It  seems,  indeed,  that  water-clocks 
in  Rome  were  used  more  in  the  night 
than  in  the  day;  for  we  find  very  sel- 
dom any  computation  made  after  day 
hours.  But  each  Roman  had  not  a 


water-clock  in  his  house,  as  with  ns 
almost  every  man  has  a  clock  or  watch. 
These  were  not  in  general  use  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  All  the  clocks  spoken 
of  afterwards,  as  remarkable  for 
beauty,  for  many  centuries,  were  wa- 
ter-clocks. Thus  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  in  Italy,  presented,  in 
the  year  490,  Gundebald,  king  of 
Burgundy,  with  a  water-clock  that 
could  show  the  revolutions  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon ;  but  its  construction  is 
unknown.  Of  the  same  kind  is  that 
clock  said  to  have  been,  which  Ha- 
roun  al  Raschid,  the  Arabian  calif, 
in  the  year  809,  presented  Charle- 
magne. 

But  although  these  water-clocks 
had  remedied  an  essential  want,  and 
introduced  a  greater  regularity  into 
the  division  of  time,  they  could  not 
always  accurately  give  the  hours. 
They  were  subject  to  frost  in  win- 
ter, and  always  to  an  unequal  flow, 
with  changes  of  temperature,  and 
especially  from  the  change  of  level 
and  pressure  of  the  water.  There- 
fore, as  early  as  the  time  of  Christ, 
sand  was  taken  in  the  stead  of  water. 
It  was  ground  fine,  and  made  dry ;  and, 
that  the  sand  should  not  adhere  to 
any  place,  the  vessel  was  given  the 
shape  of  a  funnel,  in  order  to  make 
the  sand  press  towards  the  aperture. 
Two  funnel-shaped  glasses,  like  an 
inverted  hollow  cone,  were  joined 
together  at  the  top.  When  the  sand 
had  passed  from  the  upper  glass  into 
the  lower  one,  one  needed  then  only 
to  turn  down  the  glass,  and  the  sand 
was  running  down  into  the  glass  ves- 
sel recently  emptied,  in  both  cases 
telling  the  time  or  the  hours.  Thus 
constructed  is  the  usual  hour-glass 
(clepsammia).  The  Roman  writer, 
Pliny,  mentions  such  hour-glasses. 
They  are  yet  used  in  ships,  —  where, 
however,  quicksilver  is  used  instead 
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of  sand, — by  little  girls  taking  their 
lessons  on  the  piano,  and  by  boilers 
of  eggs.  Their  use  as  a  regulator  of 
the  length  of  sermons  is  no  longer 
known. 

Our  clocks  now  in  use  are  much 
more  perfect,  measuring  time  neither 
by  water  nor  by  sand;  nor  do  they 
need  a  shadow  to  tell  the  time.  They 
are  moved  by  wheels,  put  in  motion 
either  by  weights  or  by  an  elastic 
spring.  Clocks,  moved  by  weights, 
were  earlier  invented  than  watches, 
but  by  whom,  or  when,  is  unknown. 
That  they  were  known  before  the 
eleventh  century  after  Christ  is  cer- 
tain ;  for  the  famous  Pope  Sylvester 
the  Second  constructed  with  his  own 
papal  hand,  in  the  year  996,  a  clock 
moved  by  weight,  which  was  placed 
in  a  steeple  in  Magdeburg.  But 
this  marked  the  hours;  it  did  not 
strike ;  and  no  reliable  accounts  of 
docks  striking  the  hours  are  to  be  found 
before  the  year  1330.  In  the  year 
1334,  the  very  first  church  clock  that 
struck  each  hour  was  made  in  Padua, 
in  Venetian  Lombardy ;  and,  in  the 
year  1370,  Charles  the  Fifth  of 
France,  surnamed  the  Wise,  sent  for 
Henry  Van  Wyck  of  Holland,  cele- 
brated for  manufacturing  clocks  strik- 
ing the  hours  ;  and  he  constructed, 
upon  the  request  of  the  king,  the  large 
dock  in  Paris,  which  was  placed  in 
the  royal  palace ;  where  it  still  re- 
mains, unless  a  reckless  Prussian  shell 
have  demolished  it.  But  all  those 
docks  were  yet  imperfect,  because  they 
had  not  the  regulating  pendulum,  by 
which  the  oscillations  of  the  weight 
become  uniform.  For  this  important 
invention  we  are  indebted  to  Galileo 
of  Florence,  born  1564,  and  to  Huy- 
ghens  of  Holland,  born  1629.  As  the 
change  of  temperature  has  some  influ- 
ence upon  the  oscillations,  Huyghens 
invented  the  gridiron  pendulum,  a 


species  of  compensation  pendulum, 
consisting  of  parallel  bars  of  different 
metals,  so  arranged  that  the  oscilla- 
tion remains  unaltered  by  changes  of 
temperature. 

The  English  were  for  a  long  time 
considered  the  inventors  of  watches, 
a  silver  watch  found  in  a  castle  of 
Scotland  seeming  to  speak  in  favor  of 
this  supposition.  This  watch  had, 
instead  of  glass,  a  transparent  horn ; 
and  on  the  dial  was  written,  "  Robert 
Bruce,  Rex  Scotorum  ;  "  and  he  was 
king  of  Scotland  from  1305  to  1329. 
But  the  whole  was  a  deception  of  a 
silversmith  in  Glasgow.  The  real 
inventor  of  watches  is  Peter  Hele, 
watchmaker  in  Nuremburg,  Bavaria, 
who,  in  the  year  1500,  made  this  in- 
vention. The  first  watches  were 
larger  than  the  present,  and  had  the 
shape  of  an  egg,  being  therefore 
called  "Nuremberg  eggs."  But  the 
watchmakers  soon  learned  to  make 
them  small ;  and  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  (1519-56)  had  even  a  watch  in  a 
finger-ring.  And,  in  the  year  1600, 
the  fashionable  ladies  wore  watches 
as  ear-rings.  Many  improvements 
have,  however,  been  made,  until  now 
the  great  watchmakers  of  London 
make  them  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection that  they  do  not  differ  more 
than  a  few  seconds  throughout  a 
whole  year.  T.  C.  SINDING. 


EARLY  LIFE  OF  PIUS  IX. 

IN  the  November  number  of  "  OLD 
AND  NEW  "is  an  interesting  narrative, 
entitled,  "  The  Pope  in  his  Youth." 
It  represents  that  individual  not  only 
as  a  hero  of  romance  but  of  a  life- 
long mystery ;  not  only  as  a  captivat- 
ing young  soldier,  but  as  a  man  to  be 
"admired  and  respected."  If  the 
Countess  de  Salis  was  any  judge  of 
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character,  this  young  nobleman, 
Count  Mastai-Ferretti,  had  every 
quality  necessary  to  secure  the  hap- 
piness of  her  sister;  insomuch  that 
she  was  ready  to  disregard  the  sol- 
emn '  promise  exacted  by  her  parents, 
on  her  departure  from  England,  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  that 
sister  be  allowed  to  marry  a  foreigner. 
Such  were  the  charms  and  apparent 
virtues  of  the  pope  in  his  youth.  It 
must  have  been  both  youth  and  beauty 
that  so  simulated  virtues  and  graces 
as  to  captivate  a  pure,  high-minded 
English  girl,  and  to  bewitch  an  ex- 
perienced woman  like  the  suffering 
countess. 

In  the  "  Roman  Exile  "  by  Gajani 
is  a  memoir  at  some  length  of  Pius 
IX.,  in  which  he  is  represented  as 
showing  in  his  youth  all  the  promise 
of  his  age ;  and,  as  life  does  not  ordi- 
narily ripen  virtue  into  vice,  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  reason  and  experience  to 
consider  him  the  object  of  ignorant 
and  romantic  credulity  rather  than 
as  the  exceptional  case  he  would  seem 
to  have  been,  if  the  portrait  drawn  by 
the  countess  were  a  true  one. 

From  Gajani's  account,  the  pope 
in  his  youth  was  that  poorest  speci- 
men of  humanity,  a  man  "neither 
good  nor  bad." 

"  John  Maria "  was  the  youngest 
of  the  four  sons  of  an  energetic  rev- 
olutionist, but  seems  not  to  have  in- 
herited the  talents,  or  to  have  sec- 
onded the  wishes,  of  his  father.  With 
a  small  understanding,  and  no  disposi- 
tion to  study,  he  was  both  unable  and 
unwilling  to  follow  any  scientific  or 
professional  career.  In  the  words  of 
Gajani,  "  He  early  showed  his  inclina- 
tion to  a  disorderly  life ;  and  his  par- 
ents were  unable  to  restrain  him. 
Consequently  he  was  still  a  youth 
when  they  engaged  him  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  pope,  which  is  gen- 


erally resorted  to  as  a  kind  of  punish- 
ment for  dissipated  young  men,  who 
are  unable  to  do  any  thing  better  than 
to  put  on  a  contemptible  livery ;  for 
the  condition  of  a  soldier,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  priesthood  of  Rome, 
is  a  very  base  one.  The  grossest  in- 
sult to  a  soldier  in  Europe  is  to  call 
him  a  '  pope's  soldier ; '  for  it  means  a 
coward  in  military  disguise,  and  a 
person  good  for  nothing  but  to  parade 
in  the  churches." 

This  is  the  "  cavalleggieri "  of  the 
pope ;  in  which  the  young  horseman 
figured,  and  the  glitter  of  which  seems 
to  have  blinded  the  perceptions  of  the 
two  ladies.  For,  if  Gajani  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, this  young  man  had  at  that 
time  run  very  far  in  his  vicious  ca- 
reer. Any  one  who  feels  interested 
in  the  early  life  of  Pius  IX.  until 
the  age  of  twenty-three  can  find  it 
represented  in  the  "  Roman  Exile,'7 
published  in  1856,  with  the  account 
of  his  love  for  Clara  Colonna,  and  his 
bitter  disappointment  at  her  refusal 
of  his  hand;  also  of  his  consoling 
himself,  and  following  Madame  Mo- 
randi,  a  famous  actress,  to  Naples, 
where  he  consumed  his  little  prop- 
erty, experienced  new  disappoint- 
ments, and  ruined  his  health  by  dis- 
sipation. Also  of  his  return  to  Rome 
to  find  Clara  Colonna  married  to  a  man 
worthy  of  her,  and  to  be  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  u  noble  guards."  Fi- 
nally, being  deprived  of  employment, 
"  disappointed  in  love,  and  dreadfully 
sick,  John  Maria  was  almost  in  de- 
spair." 

In  this  state  of  distress,  he  man- 
ages to  present  himself  to  the  pope, 
and  ask  for  help.  Pius  VII.,  then 
very  old,  was  moved  by  the  dejection 
of  mind  and  feebleness  of  body  which 
the  young  man  exhibited,  and  told 
him  to  "  repent  of  his  sins,  become  a 
priest,  and  God  would  bless  him." 
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Into  this  new  path  which  the  pope 
assured  him  would  be  blessed  by  God, 
the  young  man  rushed  with  fanatical 
eagerness.  He  devoted  himself  to  all 
the  external  acts  of  religion,  and, 
though  of  course  with  ignorant  and 
imperfect  notions  of  life  and  duty, 
was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  as 
soon  as  he  was  twenty-three  years 
old.  He  went  at  once  to  South  Am- 
erica as  a  missionary  to  the  Chilians. 

This  account  of  the  pope's  youth 
does  not  "  spoil  a  good  story  ; "  for,  be- 
tween the  Count  M.'s  various  loves, 
there  was  undoubtedly  room  for  Miss 
Foster's  charms  to  have  a  transitory 
effect.  There  was  also  time  for  a 
weak  youth,  who  did  not  know  his 
own  mind,  to  vaccillate,  to  doubt,  to 
waver,  and  finally  to  fly. 

As  his  property  was  expended,  he 
might  have  been  unwilling  to  present 
himself  to  the  wealthy  English  fam- 
ily as  a  needy  noble.  There  is  much 
more  likelihood  that  he  shivered  on 
the  brink  of  matrimony  until  he  was 
glad  of  an  escape  to  the  narrow  path 
of  priesthood  and  safety,  with  distinc- 
tion and  a  cardinal's  hat  in  the  vista 
of  the  future,  than  that  he  should  be 
"  seized  by  Jesuit  relations,  to  go  on 
a  Jesuit  mission  to  South  Africa." 
Certainly  he  was  not,  at  the  time  of 
his  alleged  seizure,  a  fit  subject  for  a 
mission  of  any  sort. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mortifica- 
tion and  disappointment  experienced 
by  the  bride  and  her  sister,  by  the 
non-appearance  of  the  groom,  pre- 
vented their  following  his  immediate 
subsequent  career  very  particularly. 
Probably  also  the  young  future 
Driest  betook  himself  to  "  a  retreat," 
which  was  both  mysterious  and  con- 
venient. At  all  events,  a  knowledge 
of  the  early  career  and  real  character 
of  the  Count  Mastai-Ferretti  makes 
one  rejoice  that  the  lovely  Miss  Fos- 


ter escaped  the  consequences  of  a  dis- 
obedience to  her  good  parents,  and 
dissipates  the  rosy  glow  of  romance 
that  seemed  to  envelop  the  youth  of 
the  handsome  old  pope,  who  is  now  as 
always,  "  neither  good  nor  bad." 


FEOM  DRY  GOODS  TO  STOCK 
RAISING. 

II. 
NBOSHO,  Mo.,  Nov.  27, 1870. 

IT  is  a  beautiful  autumn  afternoon, 
as  I  sit  writing  to  you.  The  ther- 
mometer has  been  coquetting  among 
the  seventies  all  day ;  and,  as  I  look 
out  over  the  wide  sweep  of  prairie 
that  trends  away  northward  from  the 
house,  I  can  see  the  dry  grass  just 
bending  to  the  south-west  breeze  that 
always  springs  up  towards  evening. 
It  is  a  never-failing  friend,  that 
makes  our  long,  hot  summer  less 
oppressive  than  an  Eastern  one. 

Over  the  long  land-swells  are  graz- 
ing little  groups  of  cattle,  pulling  the 
last  of  their  evening  allowance  of  the 
dry,  sweet  grass,  and  gradually  drift- 
ing homeward ;  and  up  from  the 
"branch"  (Missouri  brook),  half  a 
mile  below  us  in  the  woods,  come  our 
own  work-steers,  sober  and  sedate. 
Their  horns  are  too  long  and  branch- 
ing, perhaps,  for  an  Eastern  eye,  ac- 
customed to  think  four  feet,  from  tip 
to  tip,  a  stretching  of  nature's  privi- 
lege, superfluous  in  a  modern  barn- 
yard ;  but  sturdily  do  they  prove  their 
right  to  a  personal  taste  in  coiffure,  as  I 
am  ready  to  aver,  who  have  held  the 
plough  behind  them,  and  admired 
their  performance  for  ten  hours  of  a 
summer's  day. 

Close  behind  come  a  mixed  lot  of 
mules,  colts,  and  ponies,  —  the  first 
named,  refreshing  themselves  every 
few  steps  by  a  more  than  Eastern 
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prostration ;  and  occasionally  picking 
up  by  the  neck  the  nearest  colt  or 
calf,  quickening  its  progress  for  a  step 
or  two,  amid  loud  protestations,  they 
finally  bring  the  whole  drove  up  to 
the  stock-yard  gate,  in  a  wild  whirl  of 
excitement, —  kicking  and  biting,  each 
and  every  one,  except  the  offending 
hybrids.  They,  having  wrought  this 
confusion  worse  confounded,  subside 
suddenly,  drop  their  pendent  ears 
over  their  homely  noses,  and  assume, 
from  tail  to  eyebrow,  an  appearance 
of  humility  and  contrition,  suggestive 
of  nothing  but  "  peace  on  earth,  and 
good- will  toward  men."  Much  more 
slowly,  in  the  distance,  the  mothers 
of  the  herd  are  looming  up,  intent  on 
the  few  corn-stalks  allowed  a.s  a 
special  privilege  to  the  sex.  Place  to 
the  stock,  apres,  ourselves. 

On  the  piazza,  "  our  English  min- 
ister," whose  farm,  rented  temporarily, 
is  some  fifteen  miles  from  us,  reclines 
his  six  feet  one,  and  is  ventilating  a 
plan  that  has  entered  in  and  pos- 
sessed him, — for  starting  a  great  cattle 
ranch,  a  hundred  miles  west  and  south 
of  us,  on  the  forks  of  the  Arkansas 
or  the  Canadian.  For  such  a  farm 
"too  small  is  Macedonia,"  and  too 
high  priced  the  land  in  Newton 
County ;  and  very  enthusiastic  is  he 
on  the  merits  of  the  green  cane- 
brakes,  and  wild  pea-vines,  for  winter 
range.  Already  he  begins  to  feel 
cramped  for  elbow-room ;  and  "  in  five 
years,  with  the  present  emigration, 
boys,  we  won't  have  room  to  swing  a 
cat."  For  all  of  which  proposed  de- 
sertion, L.  is  pitching  into  him  with 
the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes ;  and 
S.,  who  is  talking  "  shop  "  with  an  old 
fellow  dry-goods  man,  though  he  more 
than  half  thinks  and  sympathizes  with 
our  modern  Leather-stocking,  throws 
in  a  word  for  "  patience  till  the  gov- 
ernment opens  up  the  country." 


But  here  come  the  ladies,  our  baby, 
and  the  supper ;  and,  having  done  that 
justice,  I'll  go  back  to  my  last  letter.1 

We  returned  from  our  reconnoi- 
tring trip  through  south-west  Missouri 
the  first  of  July,  and  spent  the  next 
two  months  in  drumming  up  recruits, 
and  making  converts.  The  idea  of  a 
free,  unconventional  life  in  the  West, 
an  Eastern-bred  boy's  Eldorado,  was 
very  popular  ;  but  knowing  the  kind, 
though,  as  it  proved,  not  the  amount, 
of  work  on  hand,  we  discouraged  a 
good  many  would-be  pioneers ;  and 
only  five  of  us  set  sail  from  the 
Jersey  depot  on  the  night  of  Sept. 
10.  For  L.  and  myself,  I  can  say, 
that  the  idea  of  returning  never  en- 
tered our  heads.  Like  the  British 
colonel  in  Hodson's  "  India,"  we  had 
"not  much  idea  of  retreating,  but 
the  clearest  possible  of  going  ahead ; " 
and  when  the  two  or  three  modest 
boxes  that  held  our  books  came  along- 
side, a  fortnight  after,  we  felt  the  last 
anchor  was  aboard.  Home  breezes 
might  still  reach  us ;  but  we  had  a 
new  home  to  make,  and  here  was  the 
nucleus. 

I  am  thoroughly  satisfied,  however, 
that  something  more  than  a  love  of 
wild  life  is  necessary  to  success  here. 
The  romance  goes  in  the  first  three 
months.  If  there  is  not  the  spur  of 
actual  necessity ;  if  a  man  does  not 
feel  his  manhood  in  some  sort  con- 
cerned in  being  successful,  no  matter 
how  slowly ;  if  he  has  behind  him  a 
good  berth  and  an  easy  salary  when 
other  things  fail ;  if,  in  short,  he  has 
not,  like  Cortes,  burned  his  ships,  but 
has  kept  a  loop-hole  for  escape,  —  the 
chances  are,  that  the  constant  depri- 
vation, more  of  accustomed  excite- 
ment than  of  bodily  comforts,  and  the 
unavoidable  monotony  of  Western 

i  See  OLD  AND  NEW,  vol.  ii.  p.  785. 
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life,  will  get  the  best  of  it  before  two 
years  are  out. 

Our  June  trip  had  disgusted  us 
with  mountains ;  so  we  took  the 
northern  route  returning,  and,  follow- 
ing the  same  road  to  St.  Louis,  took 
then  the  Missouri  Pacific  for  Sedalia, 
half-way  house  to  Kansas  City.  Se- 
dalia is  the  centre  of  a  very  rich 
farming  country,  —  the  converging 
point  of  many  stage-routes,  and  of 
great  railroad  expectations. 

The  Tebo  and  Neosho,  a  tributary 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas, 
is  now  running  from  Sedalia  to  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas,  and  a  north-eastern 
road  to  Chicago  is  chipping  its  shell. 

But  no  other  Pegasus  than  a  Con- 
cord coach  stood  waiting  us,  when,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  rolled 
out  of  the  cars,  sleepy  and  grimy,  into 
a  pasty  mixture  of  red  clay,  and  sur- 
veyed the  ark  that  was  to  float  us  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  to  our  des- 
tination. 

We  had  heard  many  sneers  about 
"  gardens  of  the  West ; "  hints  to  read, 
ponder,  and  inwardly  digest  the  story 
of  Martin  Chuzzlewit ;  and  suggestions 
that  our  paradise  would  prove  an 
Eden  only  in  the  Mark  Tapley  sense 
of  the  word.  But  we  were  full  of  faith  ; 
regarded  the  old  rattletrap  with  ap- 
proving eyes,  and  congratulated  our- 
selves on  the  prospect. 

"  When  does  the  stage  start,  and 
where's  the  driver  ?  " 

"  This  yer  stage  puts  out  when  I 
get  ready ;  and,  if  you're  the  men  that 
rides  with  it,  I'm  the  gentleman  that's 
going  to  drive  you,"  was  the  promis- 
ing reply. 

The  West  is  a  grand  place  to  find 
your  level ;  we  thought  we  were  get- 
ting down  to  it  fast,  if  not  already  a 
little  below  it.  But  what  saith  Wai- 
pole?  "Every  man  has  his  price ; "  and 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  that  price  is 


fortunately  not  above  rubies,  but  re- 
duced, for  travellers'  accomodation,  to 
a  well-understood  tariff.  Judicious 
management  secured  the  whole  of  the 
top  to  ourselves ;  and  a  drink  of  some- 
thing better  than  "  forty  rod "  made 
John  Grippen  our  friend  for  life. 

I  often  laugh,  when  I  think  of  the 
perfect  nonchalance  with  which  (se- 
cure in  his  backing  up ;  for  the  Czar 
of  all  the  E-ussias  is  no  greater  auto- 
crat than  a  Western  driver  on  his  na- 
tive stage-top),  we  ruthlessly  denied  all 
admittance  to  the  new-comers  at  way- 
stations,  who  gazed  despairingly  at 
the  crowded  inside,  with  its  perspir- 
ing occupants,  reposing  on  each  oth- 
er's softest  projections ;  and  how  we 
refused  all  offers  to  "swap"  seats 
with  those  who  looked  sadly  up,  like 
lost  souls,  from  the  interior.  Man's 
inhumanity  to  man  !  It  was  cruel : 
but  self-preservation  is  the  rule  ;  and 
our  "  insides  "  forgave  us,  when,  dur- 
ing the  next  day,  our  ship  careering 
in  a  slough,  with  one  wheel  going 
China-wards,  we  tumbled  off  in  a  man- 
ner born  of  the  gymnasium,  and,  two 
to  a  wheel,  standing  on  rails  ravaged 
from  the  fences,  carried  the  defaulting 
side  through  in  triumph.  More  than 
once,  during  those  two  nights  of  Egyp- 
tian darkness,  did  we  make  a  raft  of 
rails  in  that  ocean  of  mud,  pile  the 
baggage  thereon,  and  the  ladies  on 
the  baggage,  and  then,  all  shoulders 
to  the  wheels,  coax  the  trembling 
horses  once  more  up  to  the  breach,  in 
a  final  struggle  for  solid  ground.  It 
seems  almost  a  reminiscence  of  army 
times,  looking  back  on  that  ride,  and 
a  very  pleasant  one  5  though  we  suffer- 
ed a  good  deal  from  cold,  after  night- 
fall, especially  crossing  the  hills  about 
the  Osage  Kiver.  This  second  Styx 
we  ferried  at  midnight,  being  poled 
across  its  muddy  depths  by  a  veritable 
Charon.  Each  relay  of  horses  went 
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from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  and  with 
every  second  change  a  new  driver,  to 
whose  care  the  last  object  of  our  bri- 
bery and  corruption  always  recom- 
mended us,  in  terms  of  aifection. 

What  stories  were  told  and  jokes 
cracked,  as  we  swung  across  the 
breezy  prairies  in  the  early  morning ! 
Horses  galloping,  and  all  care,  except 
for  our  noon  rations,  suspended. 

On  the  second  day,  we  re-enforced 
ourselves,  intellectually,  by  the  ad- 
mission to  our  coterie  of  a  Democratic 
stump-speaker,  and  a  former  assistant 
of  Herr  Driesbach,  the  lion-tamer. 

To  that  day,  I  date  my  knowledge 
that  our  colored  brother  is  not  man 
but  monkey ;  and  of  how  the  famous 
professor  was  enabled,  in  caravan  lan- 
guage, — 

"  To  put  his  head  in  the  lion's  mouth, 

And  keep  it  there  a  while; 

And,  when  he  takes  it  out  again, 

To  greet  you  with  a  smile." 

On  the  third  day,  we  reached  Ne- 
osho,  took  up  quarters  at  the  old  ho- 
tel, and  prepared  for  action. 

Our  ideas  had  undergone  consider- 
able change  since  the  previous  winter. 
Expecting  to  find  near  Neosho  a  wild 
country,  unfenced,  and  growing  grass 
through  the  winter  sufficient  for 
sheep  and  cattle  range,  and  land  still 
in  government  hands  at  $2.50  per  acre, 
we  had  planned  to  start  a  large  sheep- 
walk,  raise  but  small  crops,  and  profit 
by  the  natural  rapid  multiplication 
of  our  stock,  as  did  the  early  Aus- 
tralians ;  and  as  Texas  with  her  cattle, 
and  Maxwell  in  New  Mexico,  with 
his  18,000  sheep,  do  to-day.  We 
found,  to  be  sure,  vast  tracts  of  open 
prairie,  but -generally  pre-empted  at 
$1.25,  years  ago  by  Eastern  specula- 
tors, and  held  at  from  $5  to  $10  an 
acre  ;  or  else  covered  by  some  railroad 
grant,  and,  as  it  then  seemed,  inac- 
cessible indefinitely.  We  found  win- 


ters requiring  two  months'  steady  feed- 
ing of  stock,  and  two  more  of  partial 
care ;  and  we  found  all  the  most  de- 
sirable locations  occupied  by  old  Vir- 
ginians, Kentuckians,  and  Tennessee- 
ans,  open  of  course  to  purchase,  but 
at  treble  entry  prices.  The  scarcity 
of  low-priced  land,  of  which  I  speak, 
applies  to  Newton  and  Jasper  Coun- 
ties,—  the  choicest  parts  of  south-west 
Missouri,  through  which  extend  the 
grants  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad. 

To  the  whole  of  southern  and  east- 
ern Kansas,  through  which  lie  the 
routes  of  Joy's  Kansas  City^  Fort 
Scott  and  Gulf,  the  Lawrence  and 
Galveston,  now  owned  by  him,  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  formerly 
the  Junction  City,  with  their  various 
land  grants,  and  Indian  purchases. 
Let  me  further  add,  that  through  these 
parts  of  Kansas,  except  the  extreme 
south-east,  timber  is  scarce,  and  water 
bad. 

Crossing  the  south-west  border  of 
Missouri,  and  south  of  Kansas,  lies 
the  "Nation,"  still  exclusively  occu- 
pied by  the  several  Indian  tribes  of 
eastern  origin,  and  those  few  white 
men  who  have  obtained  a  footing  by 
marrying  Indian  women.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  country,  sur- 
passing any  part  of  the  West  I  have 
been  through,  in  richness  of  land, 
growth  of  timber,  and  pure,  swift  flow- 
ing streams. 

It  is  very  slightly  farmed,  not  one 
acre  in  a  thousand  being  under  culti- 
vation ;  the  Indians  depending  largely 
upon  supplies  of  bacon  and  flour  from 
the  border  towns,  and  in  reality  occu- 
pying a  very  small  percentage  of  its 
surface.  South  of  us  is  north-west 
Arkansas,  rugged  hills,  and  rich  but 
narrow  valleys.  At  Neosho,  then,  the 
question  met  us,  —  go  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  farther  west  to  New 
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Mexico  or  Colorado,  and  that  distance 
from  any  civilization,  or  change  your 
programme.  As  I  told  you  in  a  for- 
mer letter,  we  chose  the  latter.  We 
bought  a  farm  large  enough  for  our 
future  needs,  believing  the  increase 
in  value  would  more  than  pay  the  in- 
terest, intending  to  get  it  into  tame 
grasses,  and  pasture  cattle  and  hogs. 

At  this  work,  we  have  been  more 
than  two  years. 

I  have  always  had  a  city  boy's 
aversion  to  small  country  towns ;  and 
Neosho  was  no  exception  to  the  usual 
monotony. 

The  hotel  lounging-room  held  the 
usual  ring  of  gossips  ;  the  drug-stores, 
in  the  absence  of  licensed  dealers, 
retailed  slow  poison  in  the  shape  of 
whiskey,  "  for  medicinal  purposes ; " 
and  a  tri-weekly  mail,  brought  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  by  stage, 
supplied  the  only  excitement.  The 
town  could  further  boast  several 
churches,  a  very  fair  weekly  paper,  a 
Good  Templars'  Lodge, —  powerless, 
however,  to  prevent  the  perversion  of 
a  great  deal  of  honest  corn  into  ille- 
gitimate whiskey;  two  livery  stables, 
and  a  half-dozen  variety  stores. 

A  good  deal  of  land  was  changing 
hands,  in  a  quiet  way,  at  from  five  to 
eight  dollars  per  acre ;  and,  as  usual 
in  the  West,  nearly  every  new-comer 
had  made  himself  "land  poor"  by 
extensive  purchases,  either  for  farm- 
ing or  speculation,  and  was  ready  to 
borrow  money,  at  ruinous  rates,  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  railroad  that 
was  to  make  him  rich.  Indeed,  since 
we  have  been  here,  money  has  brought 
from  one  and  a  half  to  thiee  per  cent 
a  month,  sixty  days  time,  and  the 
best  land  security ;  and  only  within 
six  months  has  a  banking-house  been 
established. 

Settled  in  Neosho,  we  had  leisure 
to  plan  our  campaign.  Our  place 


was  five  miles  from  town ;  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  raw  land, —  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  it  prairie  and  val- 
ley, tillable,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  timber,  with  heavy  under- 
brush, and  all  totally  without  im- 
provement; not  an  acre  ploughed, 
not  a  rail  split.  Good  land,  fair  tim- 
ber, and  a  never-failing  spring,  cold 
as  if  from  granite  hills,  formed  the 
virgin  sheet  on  which  we  were  to 
write  a  record. 

At  first  we  labored  under  the  diffi- 
culty of  new  beginners :  we  didn't 
know  the  ropes.  Every  thing  seemed 
equally  important;  and  we  could  not 
always  discriminate  between  what 
was  urgent,  and  what  could  be  set 
aside.  Our  sins  were  principally  of 
omission;  and  some  time  was  certainly 
lost  that  winter  and  spring.  Perhaps 
the  clouds  hung  over  us  a  little  for 
nearly  a  year. 

For  instance,  we  had  twenty  acres 
of  valley  land,  cultivated  before  the 
war,  but  densely  overgrown  with 
young  oaks,  hickories,  sassafras  (the 
settler's  bete  noir),  and  sumach. 
Three  months'  incessant  labor  barely 
sufficed  to  clean  off,  fence,  burn  over, 
and  plough  it. 

We  had  our  reward ;  but  we  lost 
sight  of  the  fact,  that,  at  the  same 
time,  a  couple  of  heavy  cattle-teams 
should  have  been  tearing  up  our 
prairie,  whose  tough  sod  requires  a 
year  to  rot,  and  rarely  makes  half  a 
crop  the  first  season.  The  prairie 
would  then  have  given  us  full  crops 
in  '70 ;  instead  of  which,  we  delayed 
breaking  until  last  spring,  and,  harder 
fate  than  the  Roman  emperor's,  lost 
a  year.  ^^•tr; 

You  remember  Reade's  Australians 
thought  favorably  of  a  house;  for, 
lying  in  its  shelter,  it  kept  the  wind 
off.  For  similar  reasons,  our  first 
move  was  to  build.  We  were  a  little 
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doubtful  of  our  ability  to  put  up  even 
the  traditional  log-house  unassisted ; 
and,  in  our  dilemma,  consulted  some 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Either 
thinking  we  had  more  money  than  we 
needed,  or  they  less,  they  fortunately 
asked  two  or  three  times  its  value, 
which  would  have  been  about  seventy- 
five  cents  for  a  twenty  foot  log,  faced 
on  four  sides ;  and,  finding  ourselves 
unable  to  trade,  we  determined  to 
build  but  once,  and  build  well. 

For  three  hundred  dollars,  we 
bought  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  wagon, 
started  them  next  morning  for  the 
saw-mill,  and  in  three  weeks  had  on 
the  ground  material  for  a  house 
twenty-six  by  twenty-eight,  oak  frame, 
Southern  pine  weather-boarding,  and 
all  hauled  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
miles. 

The  frame  was  soon  finished ;  and, 
reckless  of  gaping  floors  and  drafty 
windows,  we  moved  in  the  29th  of 
December.  Our  wagon  carried  our 


cooking-stove,  blankets,  and  a  week's 
provisions  of  bacon  and  flour  ;  and,  to 
let  us  down  easily  on  farmer's  fare,  a 
couple  of  beef-steaks,  cut  thick,  de- 
spite the  butcher's  protestations,  "  did 
bravely  furnish  forth  the  wedding 
breakfast."  Our  gray  Indian  ponies 
carried  ourselves,  guns,  and  rifles. 

Talk  of  domestic  happiness,  fire- 
side bliss !  Never  were  a  couple 
more  happy  in  their  first  housekeep- 
ing than  L.  and  I  when  we  sat  down 
that  night  to  a  supper  of  his  cooking, 
on  a  table  spread  with  spoons  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  dozen,  our  friend 
C.  and  our  Texan  teamster  vis-a-vis, 
a  pile  of  hickory  blazing  on  the 
hearth,  and  a  pouring  rain  beating 
accompaniment  outside. 

In  my  next,  if  "  OLD  AND  NEW  " 
should  say  encore  to  me,  you  shall 
hear  how  we  passed  our  winter,  and 
began  our  bread-winning,  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  towards  sundown. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

THOMAS  STURGIS. 


As  this  sheet  passes  the  press,  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  the  most 
efficient  of  our  fellow-workmen  in  the  regular  preparation  of  "  Old  and 
New."  NATHAN  HALE  died  in  Boston  on  the  9th  of  January,  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  journal,  every  manuscript  printed  in  it  has 
passed  under  his  delicate  and  accurate  critical  revision ;  and  to  that  criticism 
our  readers  are  largely  indebted.  From  t&e  wide  range  of  his  information, 
and  from  enthusiastic  interest  in  every  field  of  literature,  he  brought  re- 
sources to  the  editorial  charge  of  such  a  journal  as  this,  especially  in  its 
critical  department,  the  value  of  which  every  number  illustrated  anew. 
To  the  circle  of  his  personal  friends,  his  death  is  the  present  loss  of  one 
most  affectionate  and  most  dearly  loved.  It  is  not  that  loss  which  we  need 
speak  of  h^re.  The  loss  to  criticism  and  literature  is  one  which  may  be 
spoken  of  as  a  loss  to  the  community. 
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"  On  the  lava  and  ashes  and  squalid  scoriae  of  old  eruptions  grow  the  peaceful  olive,  the  cheering  vine, 
and  the  sustaining  corn."  — BURKE. 

PARIS  first  appears  in  history  in  that  terrible  year  of  battle, 
when  all  Gaul  was  in  arms,  and  when  the  policy  of  the  great  chief 
marshal  of  the  Gauls  —  they  had  a  leader  then  —  was  to  destroy  his 
cities,  one  by  ODC,  before  the  enemy.  They  called  this  leader  "  Ver- 
cenn-cedo-righ,  —  the  great  chief  of  the  hundred  heads ; "  as  we 
might  say,  the  great  commander  of  the  centurions.  The  narration, 
seeing  it  is  the  first  we  knew  of  Paris,  seems  ominous. 

Labienus,  the  lieutenant  of  Caesar,  had  been  threatened  by  a  com- 
bination of  tribes  from  the  north  trying  to  meet  southern  levies  en 
masse.  To  prevent  their  junction,  he  had  marched  on  Paris ;  which 
then  had  not  spread  beyond  "  the  island  "  in  the  Seine.  Aulercus, 
the  commander  of  the  native  forces,  confident  that  the  marshes  of 
the  Seine  would  resist  the  Roman  attack,  attempted  to  hold  the  city. 
Labienus  did  his  best  with  causeway  building ;  but  found  the  swamps 
were  too  deep  for  the  fascines  with  which  he  tried  to  cross  them,  and 
so  turned  back  to  the  place  we  call  Melun,  above  Paris,  on  the  river. 
Here  he  seized  some  fifty  boats,  manned  them  with  soldiers,  took 
them  down  the  river,  and  with  them  built  a  bridge  in  place  of  that 
which  his  enemy  had  destroyed,  crossed  with  his  army,  and  marched 
boldly  on  poor  Paris  again  ;  so  that  the  history  of  Paris  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  the  words,  that  the  commander  of  its  garrison  ordered 
"  that  the  town  should  be  burned,  and  the  bridges  cut  away."  Of 
all  that  campaign, —  a  divided  Gaul,  making  vain  fight  against  a 
united  conqueror, —  the  history  is  sadly  like  the  history  of  to-day. 
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There  was  another  entry  into  humbled  Paris,  which  has  some  ele- 
ments which  come  to  mind  in  the  history  of  to-day,  when  Harry  the 
Fifth,  with  his  newly-espoused  French  queen,  Katharine,  entered  his 
new  capital,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  its  people.  He  had  just  captured 
this  same  Melun.  The  richer  classes  of  Parisians  wore,  on  that  day, 
the  red  cross  of  England.  The  multitude  shouted,  as  is  their  custom 
for  every  new  sovereign;  and  the  priests  sang  in  solemn  chorus, 
Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini,  as  perhaps  is  their  cus- 
tom. The  historian  grimly  says,  and  to-day  in  Paris  gives  point  to 
the  old  suggestion,  that,  if  Henry  had  come  with  good  convoy  of  pro- 
visions, he  would  have  been  much  more  welcome  :  for,  at  the  moment 
of  the  parade,  children  were  screaming  through  the  streets  that  they 
were  dying  of  hunger ;  and  poor  people  were  actually  perishing  of 
want  upon  the  dung-hills.  This  was  in  December,  1421.  On  the 
31st  of  August,  1422,  Henry  died  in  this  same  Paris,  in  the  very 
Vincennes  of  which,  in  the  month  past,  we  have  read  so  much.  His 
widow  was  the  ancestor  some  sixteen  generations  gone  by,  of  FRED- 
ERIC WILLIAM  VICTOR  ALBERT,  the  grandson  of  the  new  emperor, 
Frederic  William  of  Germany ;  the  grandson  of  Victoria,  Queen  of 
Great  Britain ;  the  grandson  of  Prince  Albert,  —  all  whose  names  he 
bears,  —  a  boy  born  Jan.  27,  1859,  at  Berlin,  —  a  place  unknown 
when  Henry  V.  was  in  Paris.  That  boy,  if  there  be  kings  when  he 
is  a  man,  is  to  be  king  of  Prussia. 

The  entry  into  Paris,  made  by  the  allied  sovereigns  in  1814,  when 
read  in  the  light  of  to-day,  seems  like  a  rehearsal  of  to-day's  drama. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  entered  the  city, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  being  just  then  a  prisoner  at  Dijon.  The 
Czar  called  a  council,  at  which  Talleyrand  was  present.  He  said 
there  were  three  courses :  to  treat  with  Napoleon,  demanding  guar- 
antees, to  demand  a  regency,  or  to  recall  the  Bourbons.  Talleyrand, 
who  had  been,  but  the  day  before,  the  minister  of  Napoleon,  sug- 
gested the  last  course ;  and,  though  even  the  Czar  said  that  the 
French  people  did  not  want  the  Bourbons,  Talleyrand  insisted.  The 
advice  was  too  convenient  not  to  be  taken ;  and  with  the  exiled  Bour- 
bons the  allies  treated. 

If,  to-day,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Wurtemberg 
find  it  convenient  to  treat  with  the  exiled  monarch  at  Wilhelmshohe, 
they  have  a  precise  precedent  in  the  Parisian  history  of  1814. 

To  all  these  kings,  as  they  assemble  there,  the  true  plea,  of  course, 
is  to  be  found,  as  always,  in  Shakspeare.  When  Harry  the  Fifth  is 
on  his  way  to  Paris,  the  I)uke  of  Burgundy,  representing,  indeed, 
**mong  other  provinces,  this  Lorraine  region,  which  is  now  the  con- 
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troverted  ground,  addresses  the  sovereigns  in  words  which  we  ven- 
ture to  repeat  to  the  crowned  Congress  of  to-day,  — 

"  That  I  have  labored, 

With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endeavors, 
To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 
Unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview, 
Your  mightiness  on  both  parts  best  can  witness. 
Since,  then,  my  office  hath  so  far  prevailed, 
That,  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye, 
You  have  congreeted,  let  it  not  disgrace  me, 
If  I  demand,  before  this  royal  view, 
What  rub,  or  what  impediment,  there  is, 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  peace,  — 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births,  — 
Should  not  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world, 
Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage  ? 
Alas !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chased  ; 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps, 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned,  dies ;  her  hedges,  even-pleached, 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair, 
Put  forth  disordered  twigs ;  her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon  ;  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery ; 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  burnet,  and  green  clover, 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  unconnected,  rank, 
Conceives  by  idleness,  and  nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility ; 
And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges, 
Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness, 
Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children 
Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time, 
The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country, 
But  grow,  like  savages, —  as  soldiers  will, 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 
To  swearing,  and  stern  looks,  diffused  attire, 
And  every  thing  that  seems  unnatural ; 
Which,  to  reduce  into  our  former  favor, 
You  are  assembled :  and  my  speech  entreats, 
That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 
Should  not  expel  these  inconveniences, 
And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities." 
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THE    UNITED    STATES    OF    EUROPE. 


IN  the  midst  of  war,  this  phrase 
begins  to  assume  its  importance  as  the 
promise  of  peace.  It  embodies  the 
policy  which  the  Republican  leaders 
of  Europe  propose.  More  than  this, 
although  most  of  the  Republics  of 
Europe  are  yet  to  be  born,  still  the 
phrase  "  The  United  States  of  Europe  " 
begins  to  be  spoken  among  princes 
and  in  their  cabinets.  For  three  hun- 
dred years,  at  the  very  least,  every  war 
in  Europe,  and  every  treaty,  has  pre- 
pared the  way  for  such  a  union.  For 
the  last  five  and  fifty  years,  the  ad- 
vance has  been  more  rapid  and  sure. 

It  is  very  true,  that,  as  the  proposal 
for  such  a  union  has  been  discussed 
in  the  literature  of  Europe,  as  in  the  es- 
says of  St.  Pierre,  Rousseau,  Emmanuel 
Kant,  Bentham,  or  de  Maistre,  the 
burden  of  proof  has  been  always 
against  it.  Men  speak  of  it  now, 
whenever  it  turns  up,  as  if  it  were  a 
part  of  the  dreamer's  store  of  visions, 
belonging  with  Ovid's  Golden  Age,  or 
with  the  fabled  knights  of  the  Round 
Table ;  and,  as  the  world  goes,  to 
say  that  we  shall  have  The  United 
States  of  Europe  only  when  all  prin- 
ces are  as  pure  as  King  Arthur,  all 
ladies  as  lovely  as  the  peerless  Oriana, 
all  knights  as  brave  as  Amadis,  is  to 
put  it  off  indefinitely  to  the  perfect 
world.  But  it  happens,  very  fortu- 
nately, that  over  a  part  of  another 
continent,  which  is,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, larger  than  Europe,  this  system, 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  call  a  dream,  is 
already  extended.  It  happens  that 
the  transitory  vision  has  lasted  as  a 
sober  reality  in  America  for  eighty 
years.  It  happens,  that,  in  that  eighty 
years,  it  has  twice  met  the  shock  of 
foreign  war,  and  come  out  only  the 
stronger  for  the  conflict ;  nay,  in  the 


course  of  that  eighty  years,  The  United 
States  of  America  has  been  threatened 
once  by  terrible  internal  convulsion. 
The  question  was  then  brought  to  the 
test  of  arms,  whether,  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
says,  "  A  system  light  and  easy  enough 
for  the  freedom  of  the  people,  must  of 
necessity  be  too  weak  for  its  own  pre- 
servation." And,  in  that  terrible  test, 
The  United  States  of  America  stood 
the  rack  and  the  convulsion.  After 
that  terrible  test,  The  United  States  of 
America  was  stronger  than  ever;  and 
it  seemed  more  certain  that  it  would 
abide  for  another  century  the  greatest 
Peace  Society  that  the  sun  ever  look- 
ed down  upon. 

The  real  question,  then,  for  Europe 
at  this  hour  is,  whether  there  is  any 
fatality  in  that  continent  which  pre- 
vents such  a  union  among  her  sixteen 
States,  as  has  proved  possible,  though 
not  easy,  among  seven  and  thirty 
States  in  America.  History  has 
changed  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  of 
seven  kingdoms  into  one  England. 
History  has  united  that  England  with 
Wales.  History  has  knit  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  into  The  United 
Empire  of  Great  Britain.  History 
has  knit  all  the  Russias  into  the  Em- 
pire of  Russia.  History  has  united 
Normandy,  Brittany,  France,  Navarre, 
Lorraine,  and  Alsace  into  the  Empire 
of  France.  History  has  united  Arra- 
gon,  Leon,  and  Castile  into  the  King- 
dom of  Spain.  History  has  woven  a 
dozen  States  of  yesterday  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  of  to-day.  Even 
in  the  last  summer  and  autumn,  his- 
tory has  transformed  the  confederation 
of  Northern  Germany  into  a  union 
close  and  sure.  The  question  for 
Europe  is,  whether  this  is  ail  ?  Must 
the  process  stop  here  ?  Is  there  any 
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reason  why  America  should  be  the 
only  continent  for  permanent  peace  ? 
Is  Europe  to  be  given  over  to  perma- 
nent war  ?  Or  may  Europe,  in  the 
future,  learn  its  great  lesson  from  this 
side  of  the  water,  and  The  United 
States  of  America  point  the  funda- 
mental system  for  The  United  States 
of  Europe  ? 

The  public  writers  of  Europe,  when 
they  look  across  the  ocean,  are  wholly 
deceived  even  by  our  great  success. 
They  write  and  speak  as  if  mutual 
peace  were  of  course  here,  as  if  we  had 
been  always  one  nation.  They  for- 
get that  the  Spaniard  in  Florida  and 
the  Englishman  in  Georgia  hated  each 
other  and  fought  each  other  as  cor- 
dially as  ever  Queen  Elizabeth  hated 
King  Philip  of  Spain,  till  The  United 
States  of  America  compelled  Georgia 
and  Florida  to  be  as  one.  Such  writ- 
ers forget  that  between  Louisiana  and 
Kentucky  there  was  as  little  natural 
love  as  between  the  France  whose 
children  were  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
England  whose  children  were  in  Ken- 
tucky. They  do  not  choose  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Catholic  who  planted 
Maryland,  and  the  Puritan  who 
planted  Massachusetts,  had  just  the 
same  causes  for  mutual  hatred  as  had 
the  Catholic  and  Roundhead  in  Ire- 
land, who  fought  there  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell. 

The  truth  is,  that,  at  the  period 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  formed,  there  was  not  one 
of  the  old  thirteen  States  but  had 
serious  questions  of  controversy  with 
its  neighbors.  Massachusetts  had 
by  charter  a  right  to  a  strip  of  coun- 
try as  wide  as  Massachusetts,  running 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  State  of 
Connecticut  had  rights  similar,  though 
not  so  large.  Each  of  those  States 
had  a  controversy  with  each  other, 
both  of  them  with  New  York,  and  all 


of  them  with  Virginia.  These  are 
only  illustrations  of  open  questions, 
just  like  the  questions  which  once  and 
again  deluge  Europe  with  blood. 
What  settled  these  questions  ?  No- 
thing in  the  nature  of  things.  They 
were  settled  simply  and  only  by  the 
establishment  of  the  nation  —  one  out 
of  many — which  we  call  "The  United 
States  of  America." 

And,  unless  all  coining  history  is  to 
be  the  record  of  blood,  a  lesson  is  in 
that  history  which  is  to  be  learned 
and  wrought  out  in  practice  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  The  United  States  of 
Europe.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried  here  under  some  signal  advan- 
tages; but,  meanwhile,  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  like  experiment  have  been 
going  forward  there.  It  is  nearly 
three  centuries  since  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe  began  to  meditate  upon  the 
plan.  The  accomplishment  of  that 
plan  is  easier  than  ever  now  that  these 
three  centuries  have  worked  towards 
its  fulfilment. 

It  seems  worth  while,  just  now,  to 
examine  the  history  of  that  diplomacy ; 
because  it  seems  possible  that  this 
country,  with  an  example  so  admir- 
able, of  peace  secured  in  face  of  every 
difficulty,  may  at  this  moment  speak 
the  word  of  the  great  pacification  : 
"Let  us  have  peace. "  The  most  sub- 
lime expression  that  has  yet  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  the  taciturn  presi- 
dent is  the  great  word  which  United 
America  has  a  right  to  speak  to  dis- 
united Europe.  I  do  not  know 
whether,  at  this  moment,  there  are 
any  statesmen  in  the  world.  If  there 
are,  is  not  this  very  moment  of  war, 
of  defeat  of  the  proud,  and  victory  of 
the  prudent,  the  very  moment  to  bring 
forward  again  the  hope  which  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago  seemed  so 
near  accomplishment  ?  Has  not  the 
time  come  for  a  power  so  strong  as 
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ours  to  speak  in  the  interests  of  per- 
manent peace  in  Christendom  ?  Has 
not  the  time  come  for  us  all  to  be 
ready  to  say  the  right  word,  and  to  do 
the  right  thing,  when  the  great 
man  of  to-day,  whoever  he  may  prove 
to  be,  speaks  the  great  word,  which 
the  greatest  king  of  France  spoke  be- 
fore this  country  was  born  ?  Has  there 
ever  been  a  moment  when  all  true 
men  could  act  together,  as  in  this  sea 
of  troubles  they  might  act  to  establish 
The  United  States  of  Europe  ?  And 
if  the  great  man  of  Europe,  whoever  he 
may  be,  speaks  that  great  word,  and 
lays  the  plans  for  that  great  harmony, 
may  not  this  land  of  ours,  which  has 
given  the  great  example,  do  more  than 
any  land  to  make  real  the  sublime 
idea  ?  Our  statesmanship,  our  policy, 
our  international  science, — they  have 
no  object  at  this  moment  so  noble, 
nay,  they  have  none  so  real,  as  the 
advance,  by  one  of  the  great  strides  of 
history,  of  a  permanent  peace  among 
the  States  of  Christendom. 

With  this  conviction,  I  ask  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  first  appear- 
ance in  diplomacy  of  this  "  Great 
Design." 

HENRY  of  NAVARRE,  the  first  sover- 
eign of  his  time  as  he  was  its  first  sol- 
dier, had  been  born  almost  in  poverty, 
and  had  been  trained  in  misfortune. 
It  would  be  fair  to  say  almost  that  he 
had  been  nursed  on  the  battle-field. 
Protestants  have  looked  askance  on 
him,  because  he  permitted  himself  to 
be  received  in  form  into  the  Roman 
Church ;  but  probably  the  severest 
critic  will  admit  that  Henry,  in  this 
apostacy,  if  it  were  such,  acted  with 
the  noblest  motive,  in  the  hope,  which 
was  well  founded,  of  securing  France 
from  civil  war.  This  is  certain,  that 
he  earned  the  eager  love  of  his  Protest- 
ant followers,  and  the  complete  respect 


of  his  Catholic  subjects.  Through  the 
poverty,  persecution,  bloodshed,  and 
struggle  of  youth,  he  wrought  his  way 
at  last  to  the  united  throne  of  France 
and  Navarre,  and  founded  that  dynas- 
ty which  came  to  its  end  in  1830. 

His  friend  and  minister,  de  R-osny, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Sully,  has  left  us 
in  his  memoirs  better  material  for  the 
real  life  of  this  great  sovereign  than 
we  often  have  for  such  history.  Once 
and  again  in  those  memoirs  is  allusion 
made  to  the  king's  "ten  wishes." 
Some  of  them  were  such  as  any  man 
may  share.  Some  were  peculiar  to 
kings. 

The  first  wish  of  the  king  is  for  di- 
vine grace,  and  the  safety  of  his  soul. 

The  second  is,  that  his  Protestant 
subjects  may  live  in  peace. 

The  third,  that  France  may  hold 
her  own  against  all  enemies ;  and 

The  fourth,  alas !  that  he  may 
be  rid  of  his  wife  forever. 

One  of  the  ten  wishes  is,  that  he 
may  win  a  battle  in  person  over  the 
King  of  Spain  in  person.  And  so  they 
vary,  now  personal  and  now  political, 
till  nine  of  the  ten  are  named.  These 
nine,  it  seems,  were  well  known  at 
court,  —  matters,  perhaps,  of  conver- 
sation and  amusement  there.  The 
king  had  ten  wishes,  and  the  court- 
iers knew  nine  of  them.  The  tenth 
was  more  secret ;  he  only  spoke  of 
it  with  statesmen  and  his  wisest  coun- 
sellors. The  tenth  wish  was  always 
spoken  of  as  "The  Great  Design;" 
and  it  would  seem  that  unless  one 
were  well  trained  in  the  secrets  of 
diplomacy  in  those  days  one  knew 
nothing  more  of  it. 

This  tenth  wish  of  the  soldier-king, 
this  great  design,  which  was  to 
crown  all  his  laurels  with  a  new 
wreath  of  glery,  was  his  design  for 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 
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such  a  project  as  a  dream ;  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  a  dream  which  has 
proved  a  living  reality  here  in  Amer- 
ica. And  when  in  America  even  ten 
States  rebelled,  which  had  been  per- 
mitted to  nurse  one  institution  false 
to  every  principle  of  a  E-epublic,  when 
they  tried  the  strength  of  the  dream, 
they  found  that  the  Christian  com- 
monwealth was  what  it  was  said 
to  be  eighteen  centuries  ago;  they 
found  it  was  strong  with  the  strength 
of  a  divine  builder ;  they  found  it 
was  reared  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages. 
"  Whosoever  shall  fall  on  that  stone 
shall  be  broken;  on  whomsoever  it 
shall  fall,  it  shall  grind  him  to  pow- 
der." They  tried  the  experiment ; 
and  now  they  know  the  meaning  of 
the  prophecy.  It  is  convenient  for 
people  who  distrust  God's  power  and 
Christ's  kingdom  to  look  on  such  a 
project  as  a  dream;  but  that  is  not 
the  way  it  was  considered  when  it 
was  last  brought  forward,  when  the 
condition  of  Europe  seemed  ripe  for 
it,  and  it  needed  only,  one  would  say, 
two  or  three  great  men  to  carry  it 
through.  Are  there  possibly  two  or 
three  such  men  at  the  helm  of  affairs 
in  America  or  in  Europe  now? 

It  was  a  little  before  the  first  plant- 
ing of  Virginia,  nearly  twenty  years 
before  the  landing  at  Plymouth, 
that  Henry,  acting  in  concert  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  old  age,  con- 
ceived this  plan  of  what  he  called 
the  Christian  commonwealth,  to  be 
formed  among  the  Bowers  of  Europe. 
No  man  called  this  a  dream  then, 
when  such  a  soldier  as  Henry  agreed 
to  it,  and  such  statesmen  as  Sully  and 
Cecil  planned  for  it.  The  death  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  elevation  of  a  fool 
to  the  throne  of  England,  was  its  first 
misfortune.  But  Henry  IV.  was  not 
born  to  be  crossed  by  fools ;  and  to  the 
moment  of  his  murder,  in  1610,  he 


persevered.  The  diplomacy  of  France 
and  of  Northern  Europe  for  more 
than  ten  years  seconded  his  endeavors. 
His  plan  in  brief  was  this,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  European  States,  much 
as  the  Congress  of  Vienna  eventually 
did  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  or  so 
that  all  Europe  should  be  divided 
among  fifteen  powers.  Russia  did  not 
then  count  as  part  of  Europe ;  and 
Prussia  was  not  then  born.  Of  these 
powers,  six  were  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Lombardy.  Five  were  to  be 
elective  monarchies,  viz.,  The  German 
Empire,  The  Papacy,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  Bohemia ;  and  there  were 
to  be  four  Republics,  —  Switzerland, 
Venice,  The  States  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  The  Republic  of  Italy, 
made  up  somewhat  as  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  is  now.  These  fifteen  powers 
were  to  maintain  but  one  standing 
army.  The  chief  business  of  this  army 
was  to  keep  the  peace  among  the  States, 
and  to  prevent  any  sovereign  from  in- 
terfering with  any  other,  from  en- 
larging his  borders,  or  other  usurpa- 
tions. This  army  and  the  navy  were 
also  to  be  ready  to  repel  invasions  of 
Mussulmans  and  other  barbarians. 
For  the  arrangement  of  commerce, 
and  other  mutual  interests,  a  Senate 
was  to  be  appointed  of  four  members 
from  each  of  the  larger,  and  two 
from  each  of  the  smaller  States,  who 
should  serve  three  years,  and  be  in 
constant  session.  It  was  supposed, 
that,  for  affairs  local  in  their  character, 
a  part  of  these  senators  might  meet 
separately  from  the  others.  On  occa- 
sions of  universal  importance,  they 
would  meet  together.  Smaller  Con- 
gresses, for  more  trivial  circumstances, 
were  also  provided  for. 

The  plan  contemplated  a  grand 
army  of  Europe,  of  320,000  men,  and 
a  navy  of  120  vessels,  to  be  provided 
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in  quotas  agreed  upon  by  the  respec- 
tive members  of  the  association;  and, 
from  the  beginning,  the  members  of 
the  association  announced  that  no 
secession  was  to  be  possible  or  to  be 
permitted. 

With  generosity  such  as  few  princes 
have  shown,  Henry  proposed  that  the 
executive  which  should  carry  out  the 
decisions  of  the  senate  should  be 
the  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  for 
the  time.  This  was  probably  the  weak- 
est part  of  the  plan,  the  point  to  be 
secured  being,  of  course,  then  or  now, 
the  most  difficult.  But,  as  the  Em- 
peror was  chosen  in  an  assembly  in 
which  so  many  of  the  several  powers 
had  a  voice,  this  seemed  the  simplest 
adjustment. 

What  gave  the  practical  character, 
in  its  very  outset,  to  a  scheme  so  bold, 
was  the  absolute  disclaimer,  both  on 
Henry's  part  and  Elizabeth's,  of  any 
desire  to  increase  their  own  territories 
or  power.  Henry  satisfied  even  the 
jealousy  of  the  ptope  in  this  regard ; 
and  so  loyal  was  he  in  his  diplomacy, 
always  looking  forward  with  this 
"  Great  Design,"  that,  according 
to  Sully,  at  the  moment  of  Hen- 
ry's murder,  he  had  secured  the  prac- 
tical active  co-operation  of  twelve  of 
the  fifteen  powers,  who  were  to  unite 
in  this  confederation.  They  had 
avouched  this  co-operation  by  raising 
their  contingents  for  the  army,  by 
which  they  proposed  to  crush  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  house  of  Austria  and 
the  king  of  Spain.  The  co-operation 
of  Switzerland  also  would  be  secured 
at  any  moment  it  was  wanted  :  so  that 
realty  Austria  and  Spain  had  at  that 
moment  all  Europe  in  arms  against 
them ;  and  the  leader  of  all  Europe 
was  this  chivalrous  Henry,  in  whom 
the  pope  had  confidence,  and  with 
whom  the  Protestants  were  all  allied, 
—  Protestant  at  heart,  Catholic  in  rit- 


ual, a  man  possessed  with  this  great 
design,  still  in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
in  command  of  an  admirable  army, 
with  a  treasury  full,  a  people  prosper- 
ous, himself  the  first  soldier  of  his 
time. 

No  man  said  that  "  the  Great  De- 
sign "  was  a  dream  then ! 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  central 
wish  which  bound  these  powers  togeth- 
er was  the  wish  to  humble  Austria. 
Under  Charles  the  Fifth,  Austria  and 
Spain,  with  all  the  new  wealth  of  the 
Indias  at  their  command,  had  domi- 
neered over  all  Europe.  Philip  the 
Second  would  have  been  glad  to  do 
the  same  thing.  The  great  design  of 
Henry  offered,  therefore,  to  the  various 
powers  this  immediate  prize,  that  they 
would  humble  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
and  tie  his  hands.  This  was  just  as 
the  great  alliance  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  against  the  first  Napoleon  was 
animated  by  a  determination  to  hum- 
ble him,  and  the  power  of  France. 
But,  beyond  this  immediate  purpose, 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  and  the  king  of 
Sweden  looked  to  such  a  control  by 
the  allied  powers  that  no  single  sov- 
ereign should  so  claim  the  lion's  share 
again.  The  Great  Design  looked  be- 
yond the  immediate  purpose  to  the 
permanent  peace  of  Europe. 

The  very  jealousy  with  which  Aus- 
tria was  regarded  was  the  strong  sup- 
port of  Henry's  diplomacy.  He  was 
enough  of  a  Catholic  to  obtain  even 
the  pope's  secret  support  in  his  nego- 
tiations. The  scheme,  therefore,  had 
the  advantage  which  such  a  scheme 
could  hardly  have  had  from  that  time 
to  this,  that  it  was  not  a  mere  secta- 
rian alliance  of  Protestant  against 
Papist.  It  proposed  a  combination 
of  Catholic  Italy  and  Catholic  France 
with  Protestant  England  and  Protes- 
tant Sweden  and  Germany.  This 
was  its  element  of  strength. 
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Its  weakness  was,  that,  before  it 
could  even  be  set  in  motion,  the  sepa- 
rate States  of  Europe  had  to  be  re-or- 
ganized within.  Thus  the  Republic 
of  Belgium  was  to  be  created;  the 
Kingdom  of  Lombardy  was  to  be  cre- 
ated ;  the  Republic  of  Italy  was  to  be 
created  j  and  so  on :  and  every  petty 
prince,  who,  in  this  process,  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  crumbling  owl- hole 
which  he  called  a  palace,  would  be 
grunting  and  scolding,  and  doing  his 
little  best  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Great  Design.  Nay,  every  scullion 
that  washed  the  dishes  in  the  courts 
of  such  a  potentate,  and  every  beg- 
gar-boy that  screamed  at  his  horse's 
tail,  would  consider  that  their  per- 
quisites and  honors  were  stolen  from 
them.  The  Great  Design  was  en- 
cumbered from  the  beginning  with 
such  difficulty  of  detail. 

But  it  was  not  left,  alas  !  to  any  fair 
test  of  its  allies  or  of  its  enemies. 
Just  as  Henry  was  maturing  his  last 
preparations  for  that  great  campaign, 
in  which,  at  the  head  of  united 
Europe,  he  would  offer  Austria  peace 
and  the  Great  Design,  or  war  against 
all  the  world  beside,  another  issue 
came.  Henry  entered  his  lumbering 
carriage  of  state,  to  make  Sully  a  last 
visit  at  the  arsenal.  They  turned 
from  the  Louvre  into  one  of  the  nar- 
row streets  of  Paris,  when  some  obsta- 
cle stopped  the  progress.  At  the  mo- 
ment, a  very  tall  man,  in  a  cloak,  muf- 
fled heavily,  and  with  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  over  his  eyes,  stepped  upon  the 
wheel  of  the  coach,  dashed  his  arm 
into  the  window,  and  struck  the  king 
with  a  knife ;  to  make  certain,  he 
drew  back  the  knife,  and  struck  again 
at  the  heart,  —  the  most  loving  and 
gallant  heart  in  Christendom:  and 
the  king  fell  dead.  With  that  blow, 
the  Great  Design  died.  It  was  to 
have  made  real,  perhaps  for  centuries, 


the  dying  prayer  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  that  "  they  all  may  be  one ;  " 
and,  at  the  blow  of  a  crazed  fanatic, 
this  hope  vanished  for  well  nigh  three 
centuries. 

How  like  another  stroke  by  another 
fanatic,  which  stopped  the  beating  of 
the  most  loving  heart  in  America,  at 
the  moment  when  that  heart  was  seek- 
ing the  pacification  of  our  warring 
States,  full  of  kind  wishes  and  kind 
hopes  for  all ! 

That  scrap  from  the  history  of 
courts  is  a  proper  illustration  of  the 
duties,  the  hopes,  and  the  prayers  of 
the  citizens  of  this  Republic.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  illustrations  in  history 
where  the  kings  of  the  world  have 
distinctly  chosen  peace,  permanent 
peace,  as  the  great  object  of  policy. 
Such  is  not  the  habit  of  kings.  No : 
but  it  should  be  the  habit  of  peoples ; 
it  should  be  the  habit  of  republics. 
The  diplomacy  of  a  Republic,  because 
it  is  a  Republic,  should  look  to  the 
strengthening  and  maintaining  peace 
among  the  nations  of  mankind. 

We  are  constantly  misled  in  this 
matter,  because  we  go  to  school,  and 
study  the  histories  of  mere  families, 
—  of  Bourbons,  of  Tudors,  of  Haps- 
burgs,  —  and  iheir  wars.  We  get 
excited  over  these  wars.  Uncon- 
sciously, we  come  to  think  that  there 
is  no  great  nation  but  a  nation  which 
is  great  in  war.  We  might  as 
rightly  wish  to  have  our  nation  great 
in  earthquakes,  or  great  in  pesti- 
lences, or  great  in  conflagrations.  To 
do  our  duty  in  war  when  it  comes, 
that  is  one  thing ;  to  enjoy  war,  or  to 
seek  it,  that  is  another.  The  great 
soldiers  have  always  been  great 
pacificators.  The  great  Napoleon  is 
no  exception.  But  we  are  deceived 
by  the  books.  Because  an  old  feudal 
nation  followed  war,  and  has  war 
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written  all  over  its  history,  we  take 
a  notion  that  we,  though  we  are  not 
a  feudal  nation,  must  repeat  that  his- 
tory. On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
being  and  nature  of  our  nation  is  dif- 
ferent. This  Republic  exists  simply 
that  so  many  men  and  women  may 
have  happy  homes.  That  is  what  it 
is  for.  It  is  not  for  the  extension  of 
any  boundary,  it  is  not  for  the  propa- 
gation of  any  theory,  it  is  not  for  the 
glory  of  any  leader,  that  our  States 
are  founded,  or  our  Union  set  in  order. 
No :  it  is  that  forty  million  men  and 
women  may  live  in  happy  homes. 
George  Frisbie  Hoar  said  the  other 
day,  that  the  business  of  the  people 
of  this  country  is  to  see  that  "no 
more  history  is  written."  He  alluded 
to  Montesquieu's  maxim,  that  that 
people  is  happy  whose  history  is  not 
written.  Well,  that  is  our  duty.  To 
keep  outside  of  the  sensation  life,  — 
the  poor  life  of  the  scene-shifter  in 
the  melo-drama,  which  makes  up  the 
common  record  of  the  vulgar  his- 
tories. It  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  and 
to  illustrate  those  relations  of  peace 
in  which,  and  in  which  only,  come  in 
the  true  prosperity  of  nations. 

As  it  happens,  this  great  necessity 
of  keeping  the  peace  at  home  has 
cost  us  one  great  civil  war.  Very 
fortunately  for  us,  that  great  duty  of 
ruling  out  of  our  own  affairs,  once  for 
all,  the  one  relic  of  feudalism  we 
found  here,  has  shown  to  the  world 
that  there  is  no  such  military  strength, 
where  strength  is  needed,  as  the 
strength  in  arms  of  a  free  people. 
That  has  been  happily  proved  for  a 
century.  That  being  known,  our 
policy  is,  and  our  duty  is,  to  watch 
this  blessed  moment  which,  after  three 
centuries,  may  be  sweeping  round 
even  now  upon  the  dial,  for  securing 
the  permanent  peace  of  Christendom. 
It  sometimes  seems  as  if,  in  states- 


manship, we  were  living  on  the  repu- 
tation of  the  fathers  ;  but,  whenever 
we  shall  have  a  statesman  at  the 
front  worthy  of  that  name,  he  will 
actively,  and  with  steady  system, 
carry  forward  plans  which  look  to  a 
pacification  of  Europe,  as  sure  and 
as  well-founded  as  the  pacification 
which  the  fathers  wrought  out  for 
America.  The  plans  of  Henry  are 
already  half  carried  through.  The 
jarring  duchies  and  electorates  and 
principalities  of  Europe  are  already 
reduced  to  a  lesser  number  than  he 
proposed ;  and  in  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  pope,  in  the  union  of 
Italy,  in  the  very  weakness  of  France, 
in  the  asserted  strength  of  Germany, 
in  the  anxiety  of  Austria,  in  the 
change  of  dynasty  of  Spain,  in  the 
new  institutions  of  Russia,  and  in  the 
overthrow  of  landed  rights  of  Eng- 
land, the  moment  has  come  which 
some  great  man  will  certainly  choose 
for  trying  to  work  out  the  other  half 
of  Henry's  problem, — for  establishing 
The  United  States  of  Europe. 

If  we  have  any  statesmen,  and  if 
we  have  any  diplomacy,  the  men  will 
guide  the  policy  toward  the  solution 
of  this  problem. 

Does  any  man  say  that  we  have  a 
quarrel  of  our  own  with  England  to 
be  adjusted  first?  This  is  not  so,  as 
we  have  said  before.  There  was  an 
England  with  which  we  had  a  quar- 
rel ;  but  not  with  this  England,  not 
with  the  England  of  to-day.  There 
was  an  England  once,  the  England  of 
the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  the  England 
of  George  the  Third,  of  Bute  and  North 
and  Grenville,  with  which  our  fathers 
had  a  quarrel.  That  England  still 
survived  in  its  dotage  nine  years  ago ; 
and  some  dregs  of  that  quarrel  were 
ours  then.  But  five  years  past 
have  wrought  a  revolution.  That  old 
England  has  been  swept  away  as 
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thoroughly  as  old  Virginia  is  swept 
away,  and  ought  to  be  forgotten  as 
Jefferson  Davia  is  forgotten.  The 
government  of  England  has  been 
taken  from  the  land-holders  of  Eng- 
land, and  given  to  the  people  of 
England.  The  feudal  aristocracy  has 
been  bidden  to  take  its  place.  The 
working-men  of  England  have  stepped 
to  the  front  to  take  theirs.  They  are 
willing  to  pay  us  what  they  owe  us. 
Let  them  pay  us.  They  are  willing 
to  give  us  security  for  the  future. 
Let  them  give  it;  and  then,  while 
they  wage  their  war  in  England  with 
what  are  left  of  the  old  Warwicks 
and  Stuarts,  barons  and  cavaliers,  and 
all  such  standard-bearers  of  the  past, 
let  our  statesmen  see  to  it  that  we  are 
the  friends  of  the  free  institutions  of 
the  new-born  England.  We  must 
not  trip  the  feet  and  hold  the  hands 
of  our  own  allies,  —  of  such  men  as 
John  Bright  and  Thomas  Hughes  and 
the  working-men  of  Lancashire,  — 
who  never  once  failed  in  their  loyalty 
to  truth  and  freedom. 

This  Republic  is  founded  for  the 
happiness  of  home.     When  once  that 


truth  can  be  understood,  both  by  noisy 
politicians  and  by  quiet  statesmen, 
the  great  victory  of  truth  will  be 
nearly  won.  Not  for  the  record  of 
slaughter,  but  for  the  happiness  of 
unmolested  homes ;  for  this  the  true 
statesman  resolves,  as  the  true  Chris- 
tian prays.  And  this  nation  works 
out  its  destiny,  and  its  public  officers 
achieve  their  own  true  honor,  as  its 
word  is  spoken  in  the  great  plea  for 
the  Christian  commonwealth.  At 
the  present  moment,  the  next  step 
in  the  advance  towards  it  is  the  up- 
building of  The  United  States  of 
Europe. 

The  United  States  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  America  would 
not  quarrel ;  and  they  would  hold  the 
power  of  the  world  in  their  hands. 
The  international  policy  of  the  world 
would  be  developed  as  in  the  vision 

"  Where  the  war-drums  throbbed  no  longer,  and 

the  battle-flags  were  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 

the  world: 
There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a 

fretful  realm  in  awe ; 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapped  in 

universal  law." 


A  COUNTRY  GIKL  AT  THE  OPEKA. 


BY   MISS    ANNA   D.   LUDLOW. 


I  WAS  brought  up  in  the  old  faith 
and  old  fashions  of  an  "  old  school " 
family, —  an  honored  family,  of  whom 
I  would  not  speak  with  the  slightest 
intonation  or  smile  of  disrespect ;  for 
though  some  of  their  notions,  trans- 
mitted from  worthy  ancestors,  are 
esteemed  narrow  now,  and  are  almost 
obsolete,  their  great  principles,  de- 
scended from  heaven,  are  as  eternally 


old  and  as  immortally  young  as  Truth 
itself. 

The  well-tilled  fields  of  my  Uncle 
Scattergood's  farm  sloped  softly  from 
beneath  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire.  Great  was  my  de- 
light, when  a  little  child,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  walk  by  his  side  over  the 
soft  earth,  on  a  sunny  day,  with  a 
basket  on  my  arm,  from  which  I  threw 
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tiny  handfuls  of  corn.  I  can  see 
now,  in  recollection  (no  more,  alas ! 
will  his  living  form  be  seen  here),  the 
largely  moulded  man  in  his  cleanly 
country  garb,  like  the  true  and  self- 
respectful  gentleman  he  was  ;  his 
broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  with  the  soft 
gray  hair  falling  rather  long  beneath 
it. 

My  uncle  delighted  not  only  in 
scattering  grain,  but  he  had  a  girl's 
love  for  sowing  flower-seeds,  and  for 
planting  beauty  everywhere.  Not 
only  did  his  artist  eye  discover,  and 
his  skilful  hands  adorn,  every  pretty 
nook  of  his  favored  garden,  but  many 
a  barren  and  unsightly  spot  did  he 
make  to  blossom  with  transplanted 
children  of  the  field  and  wood ;  and, 
if  he  found  happiness  in  embellishing 
the.  physical  world,  it  was  his  deeper 
joy  to  drop  everywhere  invisible  seeds 
of  goodness  and  love. 

In  the  house  of  my  uncle,  built  on 
the  granite  breast  of  the  mountain, 
whose  giant  head  rose  behind  it  into 
the  solitary  sky,  was  the  home  of  my 
childhood.  It  was  an  old-fashioned 
mansion,  honored  by  time  and  by  the 
virtues  of  its  inhabitants.  My  un- 
cle's family  had  occupied  it  for  many 
years ;  and  its  original  builder  was 
himself  the  direct  descendant  of  a 
brave-souled  Plymouth  Pilgrim.  In 
this  venerated  homestead  I  had  found 
a  refuge  in  the  beginning  of  my  early 
orphanage :  and  here,  year  after  year, 
I  never  lacked  for  care  or  comfort; 
best  of  all,  never  lacked  for  love. 

My  education  was  received  solely 
in  the  little  village  schoolhouse,  which 
stood  just  one  mile  from  the  last  stone 
wall  that  enclosed  my  uncle's  farm. 
A  thorough  training  I  had ;  as  solid, 
and  as  unadorned  also,  as  the  gray 
rocks  rising  all  around  our  schoolhouse 
door.  Particularly  well  was  I 
grounded  in  the  mathematics ;  learn- 


ing all  their  strata,  from  the  multipli- 
cation table  to  the  mysteries  of  alge- 
bra, and  the  clearly-defined  angles  and 
circles  of  geometry.  I  remember  well 
when  my  teacher,  a  quaint  and  origi- 
nal man,  long  and  well  known  in  our 
small  community,  standing  behind 
his  desk,  on  the  day  that  was  my  last 
in  school,  lifted  his  spectacles  from 
his  nose,  and,  placing  them  over  his 
broad,  bald  forehead  with  a  deliberate 
and  proud  air,  said,  in  a  correspond- 
ing tone  and  manner,  while  he  directed 
his  fore-finger  most  pointedly  towards 
his  graduating  scholar, —  my  blush- 
ing self,  "I  will  recommend  you  as 
professor  of  mathematics  to  any  col- 
lege in  the  land." 

My  Uncle  Scattergood's  stalwart 
and  healthful  form  held  a  mind  of 
proportioned  breadth  and  vigor,  that 
was  daily  nourished  by  reading  and 
thought,  as  in  early  years  it  had  also 
been  by  intercourse  with  the  world.  I 
could  scarcely  imagine  him  anywhere 
else  than  sitting  by  our  blazing 
kitchen  fire,  newspaper  in  hand,  or 
moving  over  his  fields  with  his  bag  of 
grain;  though  I  knew  that,  when  a 
very  young  man  he  had  served  in  our 
country's  second  war  with  England. 
When  a  child,  as  I  used  to  sit  through 
the  long  winter  evenings,  poring  over 
the  pages  of  E/oman  history,  I  often 
fancied  my  uncle,  sitting  beside  me 
witli  his  newspaper,  a  second  Cincin- 
natus,  returned  from  battles  to  his 
plough,  and  bag  of  grain. 

He  took  always  a  semi-weekly 
newspaper,  a  religious  journal,  and  a 
literary  magazine.  These  were  al- 
ways our  welcome  guests ;  whose  arri- 
vals, each  on  its  own  particular  day, 
made  that  day  an  eventful  one  in  my 
not  very  eventful  life.  They  were  to 
me  sources  of  ever  fresh  excitement 
and  delight :  by  them  only  I  knew 
much  of  this  living,  electric  age ;  and 
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through  them  longed  to  see  the  great 
stirring  world  beyond  our  quiet  val- 
ley. Even  from  the  advertising  col- 
umns, which  I  read,  I  drew  much; 
learning  there  what  amusements,  so 
called,  moved  the  city's  throngs  to 
laughter  and  tears  ;  and,  through  the 
reviews  and  criticisms  on  art  and  lit- 
erature, I  was  introduced  to  the  act- 
ors, singers,  and  authors  who  were 
playing  their  different  parts  in  the 
world. 

There  came  a  time  when  I  resolved 
to  go  and  see  something  of  the  great 
drama  of  life,  and  to  seek  some  hum- 
ble role  in  it.  My  heart  still  nestled 
clingingly  to  the  warm,  bright  hearth 
of  my  dear  home  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  impelled  to  leave  it,  not 
only  for  toil  and  independence,  but 
for  my  own  self-development.  My 
uncle  was  growing  to  be  an  old  man ; 
and  he  was  not  rich.  Should  I  bur- 
den him  always  to  provide  for  me? 
It  was  from  no  false,  unloving  pride 
that  I  wished  to  free  him,  but  from  a 
most  true  and  tender  affection.  I 
read  a  corner  of  city  advertisements, 
headed  " Instruction" and  made  sud- 
denly a  direct  effort  for  myself  by  writ- 
ing a  letter  of  application  to  the  princi- 
pal of  a  young  ladies'  boarding-school. 
I  told  her  that  I  was  a  country  girl, 
seeking  a  situation  to  teach  mathemat- 
ics. In  a  few  days,  my  heart  and  hands 
were  trembling,  as  I  opened  and  read 
her  prompt  reply,  offering  me  a  liberal 
salary,  and  requesting  my  presence 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  went,  and  found  a  new  world  in- 
deed ;  for  it  was  a  fashionable  board- 
ing-school,—  a  community  whose  man- 
ners and  customs  had  been  hitherto  all 
unknown  to  me  in  my  rural  seclusion. 
Some  weeks  after  my  arrival  in  the 
city,  the  opera  season  opened ;  and  at 
once  there  broke  out  in  our"Insfi- 
tute"  such  a  fever  as  I  had  never 


known  before, —  one  which  nothing 
could  appease  by  day  but  deluges  of 
fresh,  dainty  cloaks  and  hoods  of 
many  hues,  and  by  night,  visits  to 
the  opera-house,  which  lasted  till  mid- 
night. I,  with  the  primitive  notions 
of  a  country  girl,  thought  all  this 
rather  incongruous  in  a  school,  where 
the  engrossing  business  was  supposed 
to  be  study;  but  our  school,  as  already 
intimated,  was  an  eminently  fashion- 
able one,  and  quite  different  from  ray 
puritan  ideals.  I  used  to  be  awakened 
from  sleep  by  the  many  feet  returning 
from  the  opera,  and  by  the  voluble 
tongues  which  could  not  refrain  from 
interjections  of  delight,  in  spite  of 
our  madaine's  threats  at  breakfast- 
table  to  take  no  more  with  her  to  the 
opera  such  as  would  not  obey  her  in- 
junctions of  silence  after  midnight. 

By  day,  in  the  intermission  hours, 
I  heard  constantly  snatches  from 
opera -music  sung,  whistled,  and 
hummed  ;  or  ecstatic  praises  expressed 
by  a  great  abundance  of  those  exple- 
tives which  belong  to  the  school-girl 
style.  A  few  spoke  with  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  art,  which  made  me 
long  to  go,  to  hear  and  see  for  myself. 
I  knew  my  good  uncle's  opinions  upon 
operas,  theatres,  and  all  those  so- 
called  worldly  amusements.  When  I 
left  him,  he  gave  me  no  moral  in- 
junctions as  to  my  conduct  in  my 
new  city  life :  but,  on  my  last  Sun- 
day night  at  home,  he  handed  me, 
without  any  words  from  his  lips,  but 
with  more  eloquent  tears  in  his  deep 
gray  eyes,  a  new  Bible;  in  which, 
under  my  name  and  his  own,  he  had 
written  the  words,  "  I  pray  not  that 
thou  shouldst  take  her  out  of  the 
world,  but  that  thou  shouldst  keep 
her  from  the  evil."  My  own  silent 
tears  answered  his  as  I  read  those 
linos. 

For  myself,  1  did  intensely  desire 
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to  be  kept  truly  unspotted  from  the 
world.  I  wished,  unbeguiled  by  its 
sophistries  or  blandishments,  to  know 
and  do  the  truth  ;  but  my  creed  was, 
as  it  still  is,  that,  to  find  the  truth, 
man  must  bring  to  every  subject  of 
opinion  or  of  action  an  honest  and  cul- 
tivated judgment,  unbiassed  by  edu- 
cation or  prejudice,  asking  God,  at 
the  same  time,  to  direct  his  reason. 

He  must  not  accept  for  himself  the 
opinions  of  other  individuals,  or  of 
other  ages ;  but,  by  his  own  inwarp 
light,  and  by  the  outward  light  of 
circumstances,  use  faithfully  his  own 
faculties  bestowed  by  his  Creator. 

Acting  on  these  articles  of  my 
creed,  I  decided  to  go  to  the  opera. 
I  was  not  tempted  to  taste  its  pleas- 
ures by  any  strong  desires  after  for- 
bidden fruit ;  for  I  had  hitherto  fan- 
cied its  music  to  be  of  a  nature  that 
would  have  little  power  over  me,  —  a 
display  of  the  mechanical  abilities  of 
the  human  voice,  rather  than  of  its 
capacity  for  making  melody  that  goes 
down  to  the  very  soul,  moving  its 
deepest  fountains. 

One  night,  our  delighted  maidens 
were  to  go  to  the  opera.  I,  too,  had 
decided  to  go,  but  had  been  careful 
to  guard  my  intent  a  secret.  I  had 
no  fancy  costume  in  which  to  appear 
with  the  others,  decked  in  their 
cloaks  and  coats  of  many  colors  :  and, 
besides,  I  would  not  pay  four  times 
the  sum  in  order  to  see  and  hear  from 
a  lower  seat  what  I  could  enjoy  as 
well  from  a  higher ;  for,  in  the  am- 
phitheatre, one  loses  caste  at  every 
elevation  which  he  reaches,  thus  re- 
versing the  usual  order  of  grade  in 
the  world. 

I  was  not  ashamed  either  of  my 
economy  or  my  independence ;  but 
my  delicacy  suggested,  that,  if  I 
should  avow  my  plans,  the  young 


ladies  might  suspect  me  of  doing  so 
in  order  to  invite  their  beneficence. 

As  we  had  but  a  square  to  walk 
from  our  school,  I  took  the  brave  reso- 
lution to  go  alone,  —  not,  however, 
really  alone;  for,  with  a  heavy  veil 
over  my  face,  I  stole  quickly  out  the 
street-door  behind  our  flock,  following 
in  their  wake  to  the  opera-house, 
whose  entrances  and  passages  I  had 
previously  reconnoitred  by  daylight, 
when  going  to  purchase  my  plebeian 
ticket  for  a  seat  in  the  "  family 
circle."  Arrived  within  the  doors,  I 
turned  in  one  direction,  and  the 
school-girls  in  another.  Soon  I  found 
myself  in  a  favorable  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  stage,  and  where  I  could 
quietly  survey  the  circles  of  human 
beings  curving  all  around  me.  The 
mysterious  curtain  was  still  down, 
which  would  presently  be  raised,  dis- 
covering to  my  eyes  and  ears  the  un- 
known wonders  of  the  opera.  I 
divided  this  interval  of  waiting  be- 
tween looking  at  the  great  audience 
and  studying  the  orchestra  arranged 
beneath  the  footlights  of  the  stage. 
It  was  a  band  of  men,  of  a  weird,  an- 
tique aspect,  who,  as  I  fancied,  might 
have  played  their  instruments,  some 
of  which  were  of  grotesque  form,  from 
the  deck  of  the  ark  when  it  floated 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  But 
soon  every  sensation  of  amusement 
was  dispelled,  as  from  this  orchestra, 
and  from  human  voices,  arose  a  strain 
of  music  so  sweet,  solemn,  despairing, 
that  I  was  suddenly  overwhelmed, 
bewildered ;  and  I  could  not  have  ut- 
tered my  emotions,  even  as  I  cannot 
describe  them  now.  This  ceased;  and 
a  river,  tinted  with  fading  twilight 
colors,  appeared,  and  softening,  dark- 
ening verdure  stretching  beyond. 

On  the  shore  stood  a  castle,  sur- 
rounded with  grim,  gray  walls,  under 
whose  deep  shadow  was  moored  a 
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little  boat.  From  it  leaped  a  knight, 
in  gay-colored,  graceful  costume  of  an 
olden  time,  to  meet  a  beautiful  young 
maiden  who  awaited  him.  Clasped 
in  each  other's  arms,  they  stood  in 
the  twilight  beside  the  river,  and  sung 
their  tender,  passionate,  despairing 
love. 

It  was  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  yet 
I  comprehended ;  for  the  soul  can  ex- 
press itself  by  music,  articulations, 
and  gestures,  while  the  language  of 
the  lips  is  unknown  to  the  listener. 
I  was  suddenly  spell-bound,  entranced 
by  a  new  power,  which  I  had  never 
felt  before,  and  of  which  my  imagina- 
tion had  never  even  dreamed.  My 
heart  burned  and  quivered  with  the 
beauty  that  was  poured  into  it.  I 
could  have  leaped  to  the  stage.  I 
bowed  my  head,  and  wept. 

The  lover  pointed  to  his  little  boat, 
lying  near  in  the  shadows,  and  then 
into  the  distance  down  the  river, 
singing  his  wild  appeal  to  the  maiden 
to  fiy  with  him ;  but  she  raised  her 
white  arms  despairingly  towards  the 
grim  walls,  and  then  to  heaven,  as  if 
there  only  was  hope.  Moonlight  was 
stealing  over  the  earth  and  the  water, 
and  lights  shone  from  the  castle  win- 
dows. Out  from  the  great  iron  gates 
there  comes  a  rush  of  armed  men. 
The  knight  rows  rapidly  away,  the 
maiden  swoons  upon  the  ground,  and 
is  carried  within  the  walls. 

Varied  scenes  follow ;  and  the 
lovers,  who  seemed  to  have  parted  for- 
ever, meet  again.  The  poetic  asser- 
tion, that  the  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  conflicting  passions  of  rival 
lovers,  angry  parents,  and  by  others 
who  play  their  different  roles.  Emo- 
tions find  utterance  by  tones  of  won- 
derful power,  by  expression  of  features, 
by  gestures  and  attitudes  of  the  body. 
Love  pleads  with  wrath,  soft  mercy 


agonizes  to  overcome  iron  resentment, 
jealousy  burns,  sorrow  weeps ;  but,  at 
the  last,  love  conquers  all,  and  has  its 
way.  The  combatants,  weary  of  the 
fruitless  strife,  clasp  hands  of  amity. 
Then  all  the  voices,  with  the  or- 
chestra, poured  forth  a  grand  chorus 
of  triumph  and  joy.  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  I  was  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  the 
long,  strange  drama  of  human  life 
were  ended,  and  the  last  band  of 
weary  pilgrims  from  earth  had  just 
reached  heaven.  The  golden  gates 
were  shut ;  and  the  choirs  of  the  blest 
were  pealing  out  glad,  glorious  strains 
of  final  victory. 

I  returned  to  the  house  which  was 
my  only  home  in  the  great  city  of 
strangers,  and  was  alone  again  in  my 
little  eyrie  chamber,  where,  at  mid- 
night, I  laid  my  head  upon  my  pil- 
Inw.  The  full  moonlight  was  flooding 
through  my  window,  and  falling  softly 
and  brightly  over  me.  I  felt  excited, 
exalted,  intensely  happy.  The  scenes 
of  the  stage  were  still  before  me,  and 
the  music  still  vibrating  upon  every 
chord  of  my  being.  Every  nerve, 
buried  or  benumbed  before,  now  quiv- 
ered with  a  keen  vitality.  Yet  all 
this  was  no  unhealthful  state,  unfit- 
ting me  for  real,  daily  life,  with  its 
labors,  pleasures,  and  pains.  I  felt  that 
I  could  even  then  enjoy  with  deep- 
est satisfaction  the  evening  prayer- 
meeting  in  the  humble  schoolhouse, 
where  I  used  to  go  one  evening 
weekly  with  my  devout  uncle,  Deacon 
Scattergood. 

I  experienced  an  ennobling  and  de- 
lightful stimulus,  which  made  me  feel 
that  it  would  be  an  easier  task  than 
before  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  in 
the  dark  and  cold  to  prepare  for  my 
first  duties  in  the  schoolroom;  for, 
eminently  fas h ionable  as  we  were  at 
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our  school,  we  were  guilty  of  the  in-  the  absurd  rhapsodies  of  an  enthusi- 

congruity    of    early   rising,    and    an  ast,  I  deprecate  the  accusation  against 

hour's  study  by  gaslight  before  break-  my  reason  and  taste,  both  of  which  I 

fast?  —  a  custom  whose  observance  it  have    endeavored   to    discipline    and 

had  been  made  my  office  to  superin-  subdue  to  calm  and  true  judgments ; 

tend.  but,  blase  city  reader,  remember  that 

I  am  but  a  fresh  country  girl,  and 

If  the  above  confessions  seem  but  this  my  first  opera. 


COMPENSATION. 

BY   L.    B.    MOORE. 

As  singing  after  silence  is,  or  sun  is  after  rain, 

So  may  the  lesson  be  that  tells  the  blessedness  of  pain: 

For  only  at  the  ending  of  the  journey  lies  the  crown  ; 

And  none  see  all  its  light  but  they  who  on  its  light  look  down. 

Life's  labor  won  is  never  won,  until  it  first  be  lost ; 

As  priceless  things  most  priceless  are  when  bought  at  priceless  cost. 

The  sorrow  and  the  sinning  that  are  o'er  shall  be  the  way 
That  leads  us  from  a  darkened  past  into  a  brightening  day. 

Though  still,  as  in  the  past,  the  night  must  come  before  the  morn ; 
The  loftiest  loves  in  sorrow  still  must  deepest  down  be  born. 

Not  all  on  page  of  parchment,  or  on  monumental  stone, 
The  records  have  been  graven  that  the  universe  hath  known : 

God  still  is  writing  gospels  in  the  lives  of  those  that  sin ; 
E'en  while  their  hearts  refuse  to  let  the  graver's  chisel  in. 

Though  all  have  sinned,  and  still  they  sin,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain 
That  any  human  heart  has  drunk  the  dregs  of  human  pain  ; 

Or  not  in  vain  the  sky  of  life  is  dark  with  clouds  of  woe, 
While  all  its  misty  mountain-tops  are  clad  in  trackless  snow : 

The  light  shall  shine  out  brighter,  when  at  last  it  flashes  through ; 
And  evermore  the  old  shall  be  the  pathway  of  the  new. 
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BY    ROBERT   DALE    OWEN. 


LOOKING  BACK  OVER  THE  WAR-GULF.  —  PART  III. 


THERE  is  a  plant,  indigenous  to  the 
tropical  portions  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, in  some  regions  (as  in  India) 
rising  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  but  commonly  found 
among  us  in  an  humbler  fo»m,  bear- 
ing dark -green  blue -veined  leaves 
and  a  yellow  blossom,  to  which  suc- 
ceeds a  triangular,  three-celled  pod: 
in  its  cells  are  green  seeds;  and 
strongly  adhering  to  the  surface  of 
these  are  locks  of  a  white,  downy, 
fibrous  substance,  bursting  forth,  and 
covering  the  shell  of  the  pod,  as  it 
attains  maturity.  These  locks  of 
down  have  had  much  to  do  in  shap- 
ing the  destinies  of  several  modern 
nations. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  use  of 
cotton  in  manufacture  is  by  Herodo- 
tus, four  centuries  and  a  half  before 
the  Christian  era.  In  his  day,  the 
cotton  shrub,  in  some  of  its  larger 
varieties  probably,1  was  utilized  by 
the  natives  of  Southern  Asia.  He 
speaks  of  a  certain  plant  of  India, 
bearing,  instead  of  fruit,  fleeces,  more 
delicate  and  beautiful  than  those  of 
sheep,  and  of  which  the  people  of 
that  country  made  their  garments.2 
Alexander's  generals  also  brought 
back  similar  accounts  of  the  cotton- 
tree  and  its  wondrous  products ;  and 
Theophrastus  describes  its  culture 
from  exact  information. 

Primitive  to  the  extreme  of  sim- 
plicity were,  in  those  days,  the  mechan- 
ical aids  at  command  of  the  Eastern 
manufacturer.  The  ancient  emblem 

1  Gossypiam  arboream  of  Linnaeus. 
»  Hist,  c.iii.  $106. 
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of  female  industry  was  then  the  sole 
substitute  for  the  vast  and  complicated 
machinery  now  employed  to  produce 
cotton  yarn.  In  his  left  hand,  the 
Hindoo  held  a  staff,  around  one  end 
of  which  was  wrapped  a  portion  of 
the  vegetable  fleece.  With  fore-finger 
and  thumb  moist  and  delicate,  he 
drew  out,  and  deftly  twisted,  the 
thread. 

The  distaff  and  spindle J  supplied, 
for  many  centuries  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  not  only  the  looms  which  fur- 
nished the  garments  of  the  world, 
whether  of  woollen  or  linen  or  cot- 
ton, but  also  the  foundation  of  the 
coarser  fabrics,  —  sail-cloth,  fishing- 
nets,  and  the  like.  Cotton  was  em- 
ployed at  an  early  day  in  some  of 
these  heavy  manufactures,  introduced, 
before  the  Christian  era,  from  India 
into  Greece  and  Rome.  Verres,  in 
Sicily,  employed  it  for  his  tents ;  and 
Caesar  covered  with  cotton  awnings 
the  Roman  forum. 

We  find  no  notice  of  any  attention 
having  been  paid  to  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  in  England  previous  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
when  a  writer  on  commerce,  speaking 
of  the  industry  of  the  Manchester 
manufacturers,  says,  "  They  buy  cot- 
ton-wool in  London,  that  comes  first 
from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna;  and,  at 
home,  worke  the  same,  and  perfect  it 
into  fustians,  vermillions,  dimities, 

1  Perhaps  no  implements  were  ever  more  univer- 
sally employed  throughout  the  world.  Livingstone, 
the  traveller  in  Africa,  found,  far  in  the  interior  of 
that  continent,  the  women  spinning  cotton  "  with  a 
distaff  and  spindle  exactly  like  those  which  were 
in  use  among  the  ancient  EgyptiaJis." 
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and  other  stuffes."  *  A  century  be- 
fore this,  England  had  adopted  (from 
India,  where  it  had  long  before  been 
in  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  distaff) 
a  simple  domestic  machine  for  the 
production  of  thread.  A  "wooden 
wheel  (either  impelled  by  hand,  or 
driven  by  the  foot  acting  on  a  treadle) 
communicated,  by  a  cord  or  belt,  a 
velocity  much  greater  than  its  own 
to  a  spindle;  which  gave  the  twist 
formerly  effected  by  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  at  the  same  time  wound 
upon  itself  the  thread  that  had  been 
wrapped  around  the  ancient  spindle, 
slowly,  and  at  intervals,  by  hand.  It 
was  about  the  time  when  the  great 
reformation  of  spiritual  thought  and 
belief  was  spreading  from  Witten- 
berg over  Europe,  that  the  first  me- 
chanical improvement  in  the  mode  of 
preparing  the  material  of  textile  fab- 
rics was  adopted  by  a  nation  that  was 
one  day  to  manufacture  for  half  the 
world ;  for,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  spinning-wheel  was  first 
used  by  English  workmen. 

Half  a  century  before  that  time,  a 
new  hemisphere  had  been  added  to 
the  known  world.  Some  of  its  inhab- 
itants, savage  as  they*  were  deemed 
by  Europe,  were  found  centuries  in 
advance  of  England,  as  regards  the 
manufacture  of  cotton. 

Cortez,  setting  out  on  his  Mexican 
invasion,  gathered  it  in  abundance,  to 
quilt  the  jackets  of  his  soldiers,  as  a 
protection  against  the  Indian  arrows ; 
and  among  the  rich  presents  which 
that  conqueror  received  from  Monte- 
zuma  were  "curtains,  coverlets,  and 
robes  of  cotton,  fine  as  silk,  of  rich 
and  various  dyes,  interwoven  with 
feather- work  that  rivalled  the  deli- 
cacy of  painting." 

Alike  in  that  old  world,  then,  fa- 

1  The  passage  occurs  in  the  Treasury  of  Traf- 
fic, by  Lewis  Roberts,  1641. 


miliar  to  us  so  long,  and  in  that  new 
hemisphere  which  Columbus  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  historical  record, 
the  plant  had  long  been  known,  and 
its  product  had  long  been  used  for 
clothing  and  adornment.  The  vast 
influences  through  which  it  was  one 
day  to  shape  the  social  destiny  of 
millions,  and  control  the  issue  of  na- 
tional conflicts,  were  still  in  the  dis- 
tant future. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  there  seemed 
to  exist  impassable  limits  alike  to  the 
production  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
this  soft  vegetable  fleece,  attached  to 
green  seeds,  and  bursting  from  its 
triangular  pod.  No  other  method 
had  been  devised  to  detach  it  from 
those  seeds  than  slow  and  painful 
mechanical  labor ;  nor  had  any  more 
powerful  machine  than  a  single  hand- 
wheel  been  invented  for  the  produc- 
tion of  thread.  The  sedulous  indus- 
try of  a  spinner,  through  a  twelve- 
hours'  working-day,  produced  but  a 
few  hanks ;  and  the  yarn  thus  spun 
was  too  loosely  twisted  to  serve  except 
for  weft,  the  warp  in  the  English 
cottons  of  that  day  being  (necessa- 
rily, it  was  supposed)  of  linen. 

It  was  chiefly  given  to  two  men  to 
effect  this  revolution  in  the  cotton- 
trade  ;  one  of  these,  the  anterior,  be- 
ing an  inhabitant  of  the  European 
continent,  the  other  of  the  American. 

The  youngest  of  a  family  of  thir- 
teen, born  in  an  English  manufactur- 
ing town,  Preston  in  Lancashire,  of 
parents  too  poor  to  afford  him  educa- 
tion, was  earning  his  living,  as  late  as 
the  year  1760,  in  his  native  place,  as 
a  barber,  shaving  customers  in  a  cel- 
lar, at  a  penny  a  piece.  This  man, 
then  twenty-eight  years  old,  had  his 
day-dreams,  opening  upon  visions  far 
removed  from  the  drudgery  of  his 
lowly  task.  With  a  touch  of  the  en- 
thusiast, and  having  a  taste  for  me- 
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chanics,  he  associated  himself  with 
a  clockmaker  in  an  attempt,  made 
by  thousands  before  him,  to  construct 
a  perpetual  motion.  This  unpromis- 
ing beginning  led,  in  a  few  years, 
to  more  practical  studies,  and,  before 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed, 
to  an  imperishable  name  and  a  prince- 
ly fortune.  About  the  year  1767, 
Richard  Arkwright,  —  for  so  the 
Preston  barber  was  named,  —  having 
separated  from  his  first  associate, 
turned  his  exclusive  attention  to  in- 
ventions for  spinning  cotton ;  and,  ere 
long,  his  good  fortune,  or  his  eminent 
genius,  led  him  to  an  adaptation  of 
mechanical  power  simple,  as  can  well 
be  imagined,  but  gigantic  in  its  effects 
beyond  all  imagination. 

It  consisted,  essentially,  of  two 
pairs  of  rollers,  revolving  with  unequal 
velocity.  The  object  was,  to  substitute 
these  for  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of 
the  spinner,  imitating  that  delicacy 
of  human  touch  which  had  hitherto 
regulated  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
yarn. 

The  lower  roller  of  each  pair  was 
fluted  longitudinally;  the  upper  was 
covered  with  leather.  This  gave  them 
a  sufficient  hold  of  the  cotton,  as  it 
passed  between  them. 

The  space  between  the  two  pairs  of 
rollers  was  somewhat  greater  than  the 
length  of  the  cotton  fibre.  The  back 
pair  of  rollers,  receiving  the  cotton, 
revolved  much  more  slowly  than  the 
front  pair,  which  delivered  it.  The 
effect  was,  that,  at  the  moment  the  cot- 
ton was  released  from  the  grasp  of  the 
back  pair  of  rollers,  the  front  pair,  be- 
cause of  their  greater  velocity,  exerted 
upon  it  a  slight,  steady  pull.  The  re- 
sult of  this  was  two-fold :  first,  to  stretch 
and  straighten  the  fibres  left  crooked 
or  double  in  the  carding ;  secondly,  to 
elongate,  and  thus  diminish,  the  cali- 
bre of  the  line  of  cotton  presented  to 


the  action  of  these  rollers.  In  other 
words,  the  first  pair  of  rollers  drew 
the  cotton  out,  as  the  finger  and 
thumb,  pulling  on  the  contents  of  the 
distaff,  had  done,  but  with  far  more 
rapidity  and  efficiency  than  human 
fingers  ever  attained. 

The  cotton,  after  being  cleaned,  and 
having  its  matted  locks  loosened  and 
opened,  and  their  fibres  separated, 
and  after  being  passed  over  cylindri- 
cal cards,  whence  it  came  out  a  con- 
tinuous, soft,  thick,  untwisted  cord,  or 
flat  ribbon,  was  passed  through  three 
successive  machines;  in  which,  by 
means  of  Arkwright's  wonder-working 
invention,  the  soft  cord  or  ribbon  was 
reduced  in  thickness  by  successive  at- 
tenuations. From  the  front  rollers 
of  the  last  of  these  three  machines, 
usually  called  a  throstle-frame,  the 
cotton  cord  was  drawn  out  to  the 
calibre  or  fineness  of  the  thread  to  be 
produced.  Underneath  the  front  pairs 
of  rollers  on  this  last  machine  were 
stationary  spindles,  revolving  very 
much  as  the  spindle  of  the  spinning- 
wheel  did,  but  with  far  greater  veloci- 
ty than  it  had  been  possible  to  impart 
by  means  of  the  human  foot  on  a 
treadle.  The  effect  was  to  communi- 
cate to  the  yarn  a  much  harder  twist 
than  that  given  by  the  spinning-wheel, 
and  to  render  it  fit  for  warp ;  so  that, 
for  that  purpose,  it  took  the  place  of 
linen  yarn  at  once. 

In  this  way,  by  a  contrivance  so 
simple  that  a  child  may,  at  a  glance, 
comprehend  its  operation,  each  set  of 
four  rollers  thus  arranged  in  pairs 
took  the  place  of  a  human  being,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  metallic  fingers 
worked  far  faster  than  those  of  flesh 
had  done.  The  inanimate  spinner, 
set  in  his  frame,  with  a  hundred  other 
similar  workmen  arranged  in  rank  be- 
side him,  turned  out  in  a  day  several 
times  the  length  of  thread  which  the 
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most  diligent  housewife,  with  her  spin- 
ning-wheel, toiling  at  her  solitary  la- 
bor from  morning  till  night,  had  ever 
been  able  to  produce.1 

And  each  company  of  these  auto- 
mata had  for  its  leader  or  captain, 
not  an  adult,  female  or  male,  but  a 
child,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  years  old. 
The  urchin  learned  to  direct  the  ranks 
of  his  subordinates  with  unfailing  skill. 
He  noted  their  shortcomings,  correct- 
ed their  blunders,  supplied  their  de- 
ficiencies. If  some  thick,  rough  por- 
tion of  yarn  escaped  the  iron  fin- 
gers, he  caught  and  excluded  it.  If 
one  of  his  automata  suffered  a  thread 
to  break,  the  child's  quick  eye  detect- 
ed it ;  and  his  deft  fingers  mended  it 
on  the  instant. 

Thus  a  tiny  superintendent,  boy  or 
girl,  took  the  place  of  a  multitude  of 
living  workmen.  A  single  child,  aid- 
ed by  the  magical  rollers,  was  able  to 
produce  as  much,  in  any  given  time, 
as  two  or  three  hundred  cottage-spin- 
ners had  done  before  Arkwright  lived. 

The  practical  effect  of  Arkwright's 
achievement  was  to  multiply,  as  it 
were,  in  the  proportion  of  hundreds 
to  one,  an  important  portion  of  the 
working  population  of  the  earth.  A 
century  ago,  it  would  have  required 
the  manual  labor  of  one-third  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  world  to  supply  as  much 
cotton  yarn  as  is  now  produced  in  the 
cotton-mills  of  Great  Britain  alone. 

Arkwright  virtually  created  the 
power  to  manufacture,  almost  without 
limit,  yarn  of  every  description,  es- 
pecially cotton  yarn.  Yet  the  victory 
was  only  half  won.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  supply  of  raw  material 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  power 
of  using  it. 

1(rhe  usual  calculation  is,  that  each  spindle  in  a 
cotton-mill,  when  the  yarn  is  of  medium  fineness, 
will  turn  off  as  much  thread  in  a  day  as  four  adults 
did  on  the  old  spinning-wheel.  See  extract  from 
Farey's  Treatise  on  the  Steam-Engine,  farther  on. 


The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  passed  before  the  cotton  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  reached  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  bales.  When 
three-quarters  of  the  century  had 
elapsed,  it  did  not  exceed  twelve 
thousand,  when  Arkwright's  career 
began.  He  had,  in  the  year  1771,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Stratt  of  Derby, 
erected  a  cotton-mill,  the  first  ever 
driven  by  water-power;  but  it  was 
not  till  1776  that  it  became  profitable. 

Fourteen  years  elapsed,  during 
which  Arkwright  had  accumulated  a 
fortune  of  two  million  dollars.  In 
1790,  the  importation  of  cotton  into 
Great  Britain  ha'd  reached  eighty 
thousand  bales,  —  nearly  seven  times 
what  it  was  at  the  date  of  Ark- 
wright's first  success  ;  an  increase,  on 
the  average  of  the  fourteen  years,  of 
almost  fifty  per  cent  a  year  on  the 
importation  of  1776. 

The  importation  increased  from 
twelve  thousand  in  1776,  to  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  in  1810 ; 
in  other  words,  in  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, more  than  twenty-seven  fold. 
It  is  doubtful  whether,  up  to  1790, 
any  American-grown  cotton  was  im- 
ported into  England;1  but,  towards 
the  English  importation  of  1810,  the 
United  States  contributed  ninety 
thousand  bales.  This  could  not  have 
happened  but  for  the  ingenuity  of 
one  man. 

It  was  during  the  last  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  during  which 
the  growth  of  the  English  cotton 
trade  was  temporarily  arrested,  that 
the  second  barrier  to  the  vast  increase 

1  According  to  some  accounts,  there  were  trifling 
exportations  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  as  early  as  1784,  or  even  before  that 
date ;  the  amount  for  1790  being  put  at  eighty-one 
bags  (De  Bow's  Southern  Review,  Vol.  i.  p.  19). 
This  is  at,  variance  with  M'Culloch's  statement 
(Commercial  Dictionary) ;  and  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  these  small  consignments  came  origi- 
nally from  the  West  Indies,  aud  were  re-shipped 
from  a  United-States  port  to  England. 
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of  that  trade  was  removed.  Richard 
Arkwright  died  in  August,  1792. 
During  that  year, —  probably  during 
that  very  month, — a  Georgian  planter, 
little  dreaming  what  he  did,  proposed 
to  a  young  New  Englander,  who  had 
just  graduated  at  Yale  College,  to  em- 
igrate South,  and  become  tutor  in  his 
family.  The  offer  was  accepted ;  but 
when  the  Yale  graduate,  after  some 
detention  by  illness,  presented  himself 
at  the  planter's  residence,  he  was 
informed  that  another  had  been  en- 
gaged in  his  stead.  The  youth  was 
destined  to  a  different  fate,  bringing 
poverty  and  misfortune  to  himself, 
but  untold  wealth  to  the  land  that 
so  inhospitably  received  him. 

Born  in  Massachusetts,  young 
Whitney  displayed  at  an  early  age 
that  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill, 
coupled  with  energy  and  perseverance, 
to  which  his  State  chiefly  owes  her 
wealth  and  power.  When  but  twelve 
years  old,  he  constructed  a  violin  of 
fair  tone,  and  soon  earned  a  little 
money  and  considerable  reputation  by 
repairing  all  the  damaged  violins  in 
his  neighborhood.  About  the  same 
time,  he  was  guilty  of  a  peccadillo 
very  pardonable  in  a  young  devotee 
to  science.  His  father,  a  farmer 
worthy  and  strict,  had  the  habit  of 
leaving  his  watch  at  home  when  he 
went  to  church.  On  Sunday,  the  son, 
feigning  illness  that  he  might  escape 
the  morning  service,  proceeded,  as 
soon  as  the  family  had  departed,  to 
his  father's  chamber,  seized  the  old 
time-keeper,  which  had  so  often  ex- 
cited his  inquiring  spirit,  and  incon- 
tinently took  it  to  pieces,  and  put  it 
together,  ere  the  family  party  re- 
turned from  their  devotions  ;  and  the 
boy's  audacious  experiment  remained 
a  secret  from  his  father  until  years 
afterwards. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Whitney's 


summers  were  spent  in  agricultural 
labor  on  the  paternal  farm ;  his  win- 
ters, in  fabricating  wrought  nails  by 
hand,  the  tools  he  employed  being  of 
his  own  making.  When,  after  two 
years,  the  close  of  the  war  had  greatly 
diminished  the  demand  for  that  arti- 
cle, he  varied  his  winter  pursuits; 
and,  seeking  after  excellence  in  every 
article  he  produced,  he  saved  money 
enough,  by  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  to  enter  college, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  loan,  to 
complete  his  studies  there. 

It  so  happened,  that,  during  Whit- 
ney's journey  to  Georgia,  he  had  met, 
as  travelling  companion,  the  widow  of 
an  eminent  Revolutionary  general, 
Nathaniel  Greene;  and  she  kindly 
offered  him  a  home  in  her  house  so 
long  as  he  chose  to  remain.  There  he 
began  to  spend  his  time  in  the  study 
of  law. 

It  chanced,  one  day,  that  his  bene- 
factress, engaged  in  tambour  -  work, 
complained  of  the  frame  she  was 
using  as  badly  constructed,  and  liable 
to  tear  the  delicate  threads  of  her 
work.  Whitney  eagerly  begged  that 
she  would  allow  him  to  construct  a  bet- 
ter. He  speedily  produced  a  frame,  on 
a  new  and  much  improved  plan,  which 
worked  admirably,  greatly  to  the  de- 
light of  the  widow  and  her  children. 

Other  opportunities  soon  presented 
themselves  for  the  exercise  of  his 
ingenuity.  He  constructed  marvel- 
lous toys,  such  as  had  never  been 
seen  in  that  region  before ;  and  came 
to  be  regarded,  in  the  household,  as  a 
wonderful  genius. 

About  that  time,  in  November, 
1792,  a  numerous  party  of  Georgian 
planters,  including  several  officers 
who  had  served  under  her  husband  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,1  met  together 

i  Among  them  Majors  Bremen,  Forsyth,  and 
Pendleton. 
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in  Mrs.  Greene's  hospitable  mansion. 
One  day,  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  the  unprofit- 
able character  of  the  cotton-crop. 
At  that  time,  out  of  nearly  a  million 
and  a  quarter  bales  of  cotton,  consti- 
tuting the  produce  of  the  entire  world, 
these  States  furnished  but  little  over 
five  thousand  bales,  almost  all  of  the 
green-seed  variety ;  and  Mrs.  Greene's 
visitors  lamented  the  impossibility  of 
greatly  extending  the  growth  of  this 
staple,  on  account  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  cotton,  in  that  variety,  ad- 
hered to  the  seeds,  and  the  consequent 
labor  and  expense  of  detaching  it. 
To  separate  one  pound  of  the  clean 
staple  from  the  seed  was  considered  a 
day's  work  for  a  woman.  It  was  re- 
marked by  one  of  the  company,  that, 
until  some  speedier  and  cheaper  mode 
of  preparing  the  cotton  for  market 
came  into  play,  it  was  vain  to  expect 
much  progress  in  its  culture.  A  ma- 
chine was  imperatively  needed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  tedious  hand-work  in 
the  operation  of  cleaning  and  separa- 
tion. 

"  Apply  to  my  young  friend  here, 
Mr.  Whitney,"  said  Mrs.  Greene,  who 
had  been  an  attentive  listener :  "  he 
can  make  any  thing."  And  she  told 
them  of  the  tambour-frame  and  the 
toys.  Whitney  disclaimed  all  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject  in  debate,  add- 
ing that  he  had  never  seen  cotton  or 
cotton-seed  in  his  life. 

There  the  conversation  ended ;  but 
it  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  law- 
student,  and  stirred  into  action  his 
inventive  powers.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  110  cotton  in  the  seed  was 
to  be  found  on  Mrs.  Greene's  planta- 
tion, he  started  forthwith  for  Savan- 
nah ;  and,  after  a  long  search  through 
boats  and  warehouses,  at  last  dis- 
covered a  small  parcel  of  it,  which  he 


carried  home.  There,  having  obtained 
the  use  of  a  basement-room,  he  set 
himself  seriously  to  work  at  the  prob- 
lem before  him. 

Very  rude  were  the  materials  and 
tools  which  a  Georgian  plantation  of 
that  day  afforded,  quite  insufficient 
for  Whitney's  task.  But  he  had 
constructed  his  own  tools  when  a  boy ; 
and  was  at  no  loss  now,  even  when  he 
found  it  necessary  to  draw  out  the 
wire  he  needed. 

In  strict  seclusion,  admitting  but 
two  confidants  to  his  work-shop,  he 
persevered  throughout  the  winter  of 
1792-3.  By  the  month  of  March,  he 
had  constructed,  first,  a  small  model ; 
afterwards,  a  machine  of  working-size. 
When  this  last  was  put  in  motion,  it 
operated  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  inventor,  and  to  the  admiration  of 
the  two  witnesses  whom  he  had  ad- 
mitted to  his  confidence. 

Of  these,  one  was  his  benefactress, 
Mrs.  Greene ;  the  other,  a  fellow- 
graduate  from  Yale,  and  native  of 
Connecticut,  Phineas  Miller  by  name. 
Mr.  Miller  had  been,  for  some  years, 
tutor  in  Mrs.  Greene's  family;  and 
about  this  time  he  became  the  widow's 
husband. 

So  far,  the  important  secret  had 
been  well  kept.  Even  the  juvenile 
members  of  the  family,  though  their 
curiosity  was  as  thoroughly  stirred  as 
that  of  Bluebeard's  wives  in  the 
story,  by  the  mysterious  chamber 
whence  was  heard,  by  day  and  by 
night,  the  sound  of  sawing  and  ham- 
mering, could  but  vaguely  conjecture 
what  was  going  on.  But,  in  an  evil 
hour,  Mrs.  Greene,  forgetting  in  her 
delight  at  the  success  of  her  protege 
all  dangers  from  the  cupidity  of  the 
world,  thoughtlessly  called  together, 
as  witnesses  of  Whitney's  triumph,  a 
number  of  influential  gentlemen  from 
various  parts  of  the  State.  The  day 
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after  these  had  assembled  at  her 
house,  she  introduced  them  into  a 
temporary  building  where  the  ma- 
chine had  been  set  up ;  and  they  wit- 
nessed, with  equal  astonishment  and 
admiration,  the  operation  of  a  ma- 
chine, by  aid  of  which  there  could  be 
separated  from  the  seed  as  much  cot- 
ton in  a  day  as  without  it  could  be 
obtained  by  an  adult's  labor  of  an 
entire  year.1 

Applause  and  congratulations  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  when  the  guests  departed, 
they  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
State  their  report  of  the  marvellous 
machine,  thereby  creating  intense  ex- 
citement. 

Then  became  apparent  the  impru- 
dence of  Mr.  Whitney's  patroness, 
kind  and  sympathizing  as  she  was. 

Multitudes  flocked  from  a  dis- 
tance to  see  the  new  machine.  They 
could  not,  of  course,  be  admitted 
without  imminent  risk  that  the  in- 
vention would  be  pirated.  Thereup- 
on, a  party  of  the  disappointed  appli- 
cants broke,  by  night,  into  the  build- 
ing where  the  gin  was  kept,  and 
carried  off  the  model ;  which,  with 
some  slight  modifications  intended  to 
evade  the  patent-law,  was  soon  nu- 
merously copied  and  reproduced. 

Whitney  keenly  felt  this  first 
among  the  many  strokes  of  ingrati- 
tude and  injustice  which  were  to  sad- 
den his  life.  Writing  to  a  friend,  April 
11,  1793,  Tie  said,  "Fortune  has 
stood  with  her  back  towards  me  ever 
since  I  have  been  here." 

By  a  contract,  dated  May  27,  1793, 
h«  entered  into  partnership  with  Mil- 
ler,— an  unfortunate  partnership,  very 
injudiciously  conducted.  The  part- 
ners attempted  impossibilities.  Start- 

1  "  Cotton  that  required  a  hand  a  day  to  clean 
a  pound  was  better  prepared  for  market  hy  Whit- 
ney's machine  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
weight  a  day."— American  Cyclopaedia,  Art.  Cot- 
ton, vol.  v.  p.  762. 


ing  with  a  very  slender  capital,  they 
proposed  to  construct  and  retain  the 
ownership  of  all  the  machines  the 
South  might  need,  setting  up  one  in 
every  cotton-growing  neighborhood, 
and  ginning  for  one- third  of  the 
product. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
these  men  could  foresee  the  extrava- 
gant nature  of  their  demand.  They 
had  no  data  whereby  to  realize  the 
power  and  the  effects  of  their  ma- 
chine. They  thought  of  the  five 
thousand  bales  the  South  was  then 
producing.  It  did  not  enter  into 
their  imaginations,  that,  before  their 
patent  expired,  that  production 
would  be  increased  thirty-five  fold. 
Little  did  they  dream  that,  if  their 
proposal  to  rent  gins  was  accepted, 
and  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  the 
cotton-planters  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  profit  to  the  firm,  during  the 
last  year  of  their  patent,  would 
amount  to  five  millions  of  dollars, — 
equal  to  ten  millions,  as  cost  of  liv- 
ing rates  to-day. 

Such  interests  were  too  enormous 
to  be  controlled  by  a  private  firm. 
The  area  of  operations  was  far  too 
vast  to  be  watched  over  by  two  indi- 
viduals. Add  to  this,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  was  carried  on 
throughout  a  section  of  country  of 
which  the  domestic  institutions 
tended  to  weaken  respect  for  human 
rights. 

It  is  melancholy  to  follow  out  the 
results  of  these  combined  influences, 
and  their  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of 
this  human  benefactor. 

Even  during  the  few  days  which 
elapsed  after  the  signing  of  the  con- 
tract between  Miller  and  Whitney, 
before  the  departure  of  the  latter  for 
the  North,  rival  claims  to  the  inven- 
tion were  set  up ;  and  but  three  days 
after  Whitney  had  started  for  Con- 
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necticut,  there  to  establish  a  factory, 
a  letter  followed  him  from  his  part- 
ner, urging  him  to  hasten  to  the  ut- 
most the  manufacture  of  gins,  and 
adding,  "  I  am  informed  of  two  other 
claimants  for  the  honor  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the-cotton  gin,  in  addition  to 
those  we  knew  before." 

Accidents  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen added  to  Whitney's  embarrass- 
ments. In  1794,  and  again  in  1795, 
he  was  overtaken  by  severe  sickness. 
Scarlet  fever  .  thinned  the  ranks  of 
his  workmen.  Lawsuits,  to  which 
the  parties  were  driven  to  defend 
their  patent  -  rights,  consumed  not 
their  original  capital  alone,  but  all 
they  could  make  or  borrow  besides. 
Miller's  means  exhausted,  and  their 
first  loan  of  two  thousand  dollars 
gone, —  a  loan  they  had  effected  for 
lawful  interest  and  five  per  cent  pre- 
mium, —  they  were  soon  borrowing  at 
the  ruinous  rate  of  five,  six,  even 
seven  per  cent  interest,  per  month. 

But  the  measure  of  their  ill-for- 
tune was  not  yet  filled.  In  1795, 
their  factory  in  New  Haven,  with  all 
the  machines  and  papers  it  contained, 
was  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  the  next 
year  their  prospects  seemed  blasted 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  report  from 
England  that  the  cotton  prepared  by 
Whitney's  machine  was  comparativ-e- 
ly  worthless,  the  staple  being  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  ginning  process, 
—  "a  stroke,"  wrote  Miller  to  Whit- 
ney, "  heavier  than  that  of  the  fire." 
Precious  years  passed  ere  this  preju- 
dice gave  way  before  accurate  exam- 
ination of  the  facts. 

April  27,  1796,  Millef  advises  his 
partner :  "  Hasten  to  London  !  Our 
fate  depends  on  it.  The  process  of 
patent  ginning  is  now  quite  at  a 
stand.  I  hear  nothing  of  it  except 
the  condolence  of  a  few  real  friends, 
who  express  their  regret  that  so 


promising  an  invention  has  entirely 
failed." 

But  the  man  whose  ingenious 
brain  was  worth  thousands  of  mil- 
lions to  his  countrymen  could  not 
find  the  wherewithal  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  voyage  and  of  a  tem- 
porary residence  abroad.  The  trip 
was  never  made.  A  lawyer  of  that 
day,  well  acquainted  with  Whitney's 
affairs,  said  of  him,  "  In  all  my  ex- 
perience in  the  thorny  profession  of 
the  law,  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of 
such  perseverance,  under  such  per- 
secution." 

Yet  it  is  very  sad  to  learn,  from  his 
own  simple  words,  the  straits  to  which 
he  was  ultimately  reduced.  "  It  will 
be  impossible  for  me,"  he  writes,  in 
October,  1797,  "to  struggle  against 
my  embarrassments  many  days  longer. 
It  has  required  my  utmost  efforts  to 
exist,  without  making  the  least  prog- 
ress in  our  business." 

In  the  same  letter  (it  was  to  an  in- 
timate friend),  he  says,  "I  am  far 
enough  advanced  in  life  to  think  seri- 
ously of  marrying.  I  have  ever 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  an 
alliance  with  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
companion,  as  a  source  whence  I  have 
expected  one  day  to  derive  the  great- 
est happiness ;  but  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  tour  to  Europe,  and  the 
acquisition  of  something  I  can  call 
my  own,  are  indispensable  before  it 
will  be  admissible  even  to  think  of 
family  engagements." 

His  dream  of  domestic  felicity  was 
to  remain  long  unfulfilled.  It  was 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  that 
letter  ere  the  writer,  having  realized 
(not  from  his  cotton-gin,  but  as  man- 
ufacturer of  muskets  for  the  United- 
States  Government)  the  independence 
he  longed  for,  sought  a  wife.  The  date 
of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Judge  Pierpont  Edwards  was  1817. 
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In  April,  1799,  his  partner  wrote 
to  him  from  Georgia,  "  The  prospect 
of  making  any  thing  by  ginning  is 
at  an  end.  Surreptitious  gins  are 
erected  in  every  part  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  jurymen  at  Augusta  have 
come  to  an  understanding  among 
themselves,  that  they  will  never  give 
a  cause  in  our  favor,  let  the  merits  of 
the  case  be  as  they  may." 

It  was  not  till  December,  1807,  the 
patent  being  then  in  the  last  year  of 
its  existence,  that  Whitney  obtained 
a  verdict  against  the  pirates  who  de- 
frauded him.  At  the  eleventh  hour, 
the  merits  and  the  importance  of  his 
invention  were  confessed.  In  the 
charge  in  this  suit,  the  judge  ex- 
pressed, in  the  strongest  terms,  his 
conviction  of  the  deep  obligation 
which  the  South  owed  to  the  inventor; 
spoke  of  him  as  a  public  benefactor ; 
and  declared  that  he  had  found  the 
country  sunk  in  poverty  and  inaction, 
and  had  restored  it  to  activity,  to 
wealth,  and  to  respectability. 

Justice  came  too  late.  In  a  few 
months  more,  the  patent  expired ;  and 
Congress  rejected  an  application  for 
its  renewal.1 

Whitney  lived  after  his  marriage 
upwards  of  eight  years  ;  but,  of  these, 
the  last  three  were  imbittered  by  a 
painful  disease,  which  carried  him  off, 
January,  1826,  in  his  sixty-first  year. 

He  survived  to  see  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  our  cotton  States  reach 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  bales,  — 
one  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  much 

1  It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  the  legislatures  of 
North  and  of  South  Carolina  each  voted  Miller  and 
Whitney  a  small  sum,  in  compensation  for  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  invention  on  their  respec- 
tive Stales.  It  was  enough  to  pay  off  the  debts  of 
the  firm  ;  but,  before  the  money  from  these  grants 
was  realized,  Miller  died  (in  December,  1803),  the 
victim  of  poverty,  debt,  and  disappointment. 

Georgia,  the  first  to  profit  by  Whitney's  inven- 
tion, never  acknowledged  the  obligation  in  any 
way ;  nor  did  any  other  cotton  State,  the  two  Caro- 
linas  excepted. 


as  was  the  yearly  growth  in  these 
States  at  the  time  the  young  student 
was  at  work  in  the  basement  of  Mrs. 
Greene's  mansion,  constructing  the 
first  model  of  the  wonder-working 
cotton-gin. 

Even  that  vast  increase,  however, 
far  as  it  exceeded  all  human  calcula- 
tion, proved  but  a  fraction  of  what 
was  to  be.  A  third  of  a  century 
passed,  prosperous  beyond  measure  to 
the  Southern  planter ;  and  the  annual 
cotton-crop  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded five  millions  of  bales.  In  two- 
thirds  of  a  century,  it  had  multiplied 

A   THOUSAXD-FOLD. 

This  is  a  brief  history  of  the  mate- 
rial growth  of  the  plant,  —  a  sketch 
of  its  unexampled  increase,  touching 
on  the  aids  which  science  supplied  to 
its  cultivators  and  manufacturers.  It 
remains  to  glance  at  some  of  its  in- 
fluences, —  financial,  national,  social : 
first,  because  first  in  order  of  time,  at 
a  momentous  episode  in  English  his- 
tory. 

In  1782,  at  the  close  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary struggle,  England's  national 
debt  had  increased  to  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  dollars;  and  the  nation 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Yet  in  1793,  when  the  French 
Revolutionary  War  began,  England 
had  already  taken  breath.  In  an 
eight-years'  conflict  against  republican 
principles  and  revolutionary  excesses, 
she  lavished  upwards  of  a  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,  and  found  herself 
in  1801,  notwithstanding  the  allevia- 
tion promised  by  Pitt's  sinking-fund, 
and  the  enormous  sums  exacted  by 
his  thousand  taxes,  loaded  with  a 
debt  that  exceeded  two  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

We  are  familiar  with  such  sums 
now.  At  that  time,  it  was  a  public 
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burden  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
national   finance.      The  load  of  an- 
nual interest  it  entailed  was  deemed 
sufficient   to    crush    business    enter- 
prise,   extinguish   legitimate    profits, 
and  gradually  sap  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation  that  had  dared  to  incur  it. 
After  two  brief  years'  interval  of 
peace,  England  again,  in  1803,  rushed 
into  a  war  with  Bonaparte  and  Eu- 
rope.   Great  as  had  been  her  previous 
expenditures,  they  were  cast  into  the 
shade  by  those  of  this  memorable  con- 
test.    The  average  taxes  levied  in  the 
British  Isles  from  1793  to  1803  nearly 
reached  three  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually;   and  the  amount  bor- 
rowed  in   addition   averaged   over   a 
hundred   and   fifty   millions   a    year 
more,  —  an  annual  outlay  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions.     As  the  war 
advanced,  the  expenditures  increased. 
In   the   year   1813,  the  net   amount 
realized  by  taxation  was  about  sixty- 
five  million  pounds  sterling,  to  which 
seven  per  cent  must  be  added  for  ex- 
penses of  collection.     The  same  year, 
nearly  sixty-five  millions   of  pounds 
more  were  borrowed, — a  loan  which  was 
negotiated  from  the  surplus  of  Eng- 
land's own  subjects,  seeking  invest- 
ment, without  the  least  difficulty.   The 
two  sums,  united  and  reduced  to  dol- 
lars, give  a  total  of  nearly  six  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  as  Britain's  public 
expenditure  during  a  single  year. 

It  was  about  the  year  1805  that 
Lord  Beauchamp  and  other  wealthy 
English  proprietors  and  capitalists  pri- 
vately purchased  land  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  intention  of  ulti- 
mately retiring  thither.  Under  date 
Dec.  22,  1804,  Bishop  Watson  wrote 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  "I  am  over- 
whelmed with  fear  for  our  existence 
as  a  nation."1  Later,  about  the 

1  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Sinclair.  By  his  Son. 
Edinburgh,  1837. 


time  of  the  battle  of  Corunna,  the 
panic  reached  its  height.  Such  men 
as  Walter  Scott  and  Mackintosh 
shared  the  doubt  whether  their  coun- 
try was  not  tottering  to  her  destruc- 
tion. The  former  wrote  to  his  friend 
Ellis,  "These  cursed,  double-cursed 
news  from  Spain  have  sunk  my  spir- 
its so  that  I  am  almost  at  disbelieving 
a  Providence.  .  .  .  There  is  an  evil 
fate  upon  us  in  all  we  do  at  home  or 
abroad."  A  letter  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh is  still  more  dismal.  He  wrote 
to  a  Mr.  Gentz,  at  Vienna,  "I  be- 
lieve, like  you,  in  a  resurrection ;  be- 
cause I  believe  in  the  immortality  of 
civilization :  but  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,  a  black  series  of  ages,  may  be 
prepared  for  our  posterity  before  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day.  The  race  of 
man  may  reach  the  promised  land; 
but  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
present  generation  will  not  perish  in 
the  wilderness." 

Yet  all  this  was  false  prophecy, 
panic  alarm.  England,  when  peace 
returned  in  1815,  came  out  of  that 
combat  of  giants  still  loaded  down, 
indeed,  by  a  debt  of  four  thousand 
millions,  but  unscathed  and  vigorous 
still,  like  a  strong  man  arisen  from 
sleep.  It  is  true,  that,  of  the  princi- 
pal of  that  enormous  debt,  she  has 
yet  repaid  but  a  small  fraction  ;  but  it 
is  equally  true,  that,  because  of  the 
steady  increase  of  her  national  re- 
sources ever  since  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, the  debt  itself,  which,  at  the 
date  of  that  battle,  exceeded  forty 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  Great  Britain, 
has  come  to  be,  of  that  property, 
twelve  per  cent  only.  Then  it  was 
four-tenths  of  the  entire  wealth  of 
the  nation ;  now  it  is  but  an  eighth 
of  that  wealth. 

What   was   it   that   falsified   these 
lugubrious   prophecies,  and   gave  the 
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lie  to  calculations  justified  by  all 
financial  precedents  ?  When  the  gov- 
ernment of  England,  reckless  apparent- 
ly of  consequences,  had  borrowed  from 
her  people,  and  sank  forever  in  the 
bottomless  abyss  of  war-squanderings, 
a  sum  nearly  approaching  to  one-half 
of  all  the  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, which  that  people  possessed, 
what  enabled  the  sufferers  bearing 
that  terrible  burden  n9t  only  to  main- 
tain their  credit,  paying  interest  year- 
ly on  the  thousands  of  millions  thus 
cast  into  the  sea,  but  to  enter  on  a 
career  of  commercial  prosperity  that 
resulted,  after  half  a  century  of  un- 
exampled taxation,  in  an  aggregate 
of  wealth  increasing  at  a  constantly 
accelerated  ratio  ?  The  property  of 
the  tax -payers  was  more  than  tre- 
bled in  that  half  century  What  is 
the  explanation  of  this  miracle  of 
finance  ? 

It  is,  that  the  constantly  increasing 
destruction  of  property  by  war  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  still  more 
rapidly  increasing  production  of  prop- 
erty by  the  arts  of  peace ;  these  arts 
being  directed,  invigorated,  intensi- 
fied, by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  by 
that  knowledge  in  which  resides  all 
power. 

It  is,  that  inventors,  in  their  work- 
shops, exerted  greater  influence  than 
captains  on  their  battle-fields.  Ark- 
wright,  Watt,  and  Whitney  were 
agencies  in  the  world  more  powerful 
than  Napoleon  and  Wellington.  But 
for  the  quartermasters'  and  commis- 
saries' stores  supplied  to  the  revolted 
South  by  the  labor  of  her  slaves,  the 
rebellion  could  scarcely  have  dragged 
on  for  a  single  year.  But  for  the 
services  of  England's  helots,  out- 
numbering, a  hundred  to  one,  the 
bondsmen  whom  Lincoln  set  free,  the 
worst  forebodings  might  have  been 
realized. 


Arkwright,  Watt,  and  their  com- 
peers, summoned  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, from  the  vast  regions  of  inven- 
tion, in  aid  of  Britain's  human  work- 
men, hundreds  of  millions  of  powerful 
and  passive  slaves,  that  demanded  nei- 
ther food  nor  clothing,  slept  not,  wea- 
ried not,  sickened  not ;  gigantic  slaves, 
that  drained  subterranean  lakes  iu 
their  masters'  service,  or  set  in  mo- 
tion at  a  touch  from  his  hand  ma- 
chinery under  which  the  huge  and 
solid  buildings  that  contained  it 
groaned  and  shook ;  ingenious  slaves, 
that  outrivalled,  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  operations,  the  touch  of  man, 
and  put  to  shame  the  best  efforts  of 
his  steadiness  and  accuracy:  yet 
slaves  patient,  submissive,  obedient, 
from  whom  no  servile  insurrection 
need  be  feared ;  who  could  not  suffer 
cruelty,  or  experience, pain. 

The  number  of  these  inanimate 
helots,  bred  from  the  human  brain, 
ultimately  came  to  exceed,  in  the 
British  Isles,  the  manual  laborers  of 
two  worlds  as  populous  as  our  own. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  in  a  report  to 
Congress  in  1832,  estimated,  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1815, 
the  mechanical  inventions  in  Great 
Britain  were  equivalent  to  the  man- 
ual labor  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
persons. 

Estimating  for  a  period  twenty 
years  later,  Robert  Owen  put  the 
amount  (in  1835)  at  four  hundred 
millions.  This  estimate  was  below, 
rather  than  above,  the  truth.  Esti- 
mates by  recent  statisticians,  brought 
up  to  the  present  day,  vary  from  five 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  millions. 
The  minimum  of  these  five  hundred 
millions  may  be  assumed  with  cer- 
tainty as  below  the  actual  number  of 
adult  laborers  which  the  mechanical 
inventions  of  the  British  kingdom 
now  replace  and  represent.  But  the 
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labor  of  five  hundred  million  working 
adults  is  the  average  manual  labor  of 
a  population  of  two  thousand  millions ; 
in  other  words,  of  twice  the  present 
population  of  our  globe. 

Our  statistics  in  the  United  States 
furnish  no  sufficient  data  for  a  similar 
calculation ;  but  the  amount  of  me- 
chanical power,  as  compared  to  popu- 
lation, though  vast  among  us,  is 
doubtless  less  here  than  in  England. 

In  all  this,  the  plant  was  a  ruling 
element.  Before  a  third  of  the  pres- 
ent century  had  elapsed,  it  became 
the  foundation  of  half  the  textile 
fabrics  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain.1  And  the  revolution  in  cot- 
ton-spinning produced  a  correspond- 


ing revolution  in  woollen,  linen,  silk. 
Thus  it  affected  not  only  the  modes 
of  producing  all  the  clothing  worn  in 
the  world,  but  all  the  woven  stufis 
used  in  furniture,  and  for  a  hundred 
other  purposes,  even  for  the  very  sack- 
ing employed  to  envelop  the  raw 
cotton  itself.  All  this  vast  class  of 
productions,  second  only  in  impor- 
tance to  that  of  food,  was  stimulated 
beyond  measure  when  the  iron  lips 
took  the  place  of  the  human  fingers. 

It  needs  but  to  pass  from  the  east- 
ern to  the  western  hemisphere  to 
trace  the  influence  which  the  plant 
had  over  negro  slavery  in  the  United 
States. 


PINK    AND    WHITE    TYRANNY. 


BY   MRS.    HARRIET   BEECHER   STOWE. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
MRS.  JOHN  SEYMOUR'S  PARTY,  AND 

WHAT   CAME   OF   IT. 

MRS.  JOHN  SEYMOUR'S  party 
marked  an  era  in  the  annals  of 
Springdale.  Of  this,  you  may  be 
sure,  my  dear  reader,  when  you  con- 
sider that  it  was  projected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Mrs.  Lillie,  in  strict  coun- 
sel with  her  friend  Mrs.  Follingsbee, 
who  had  lived  in  Paris,  and  been  to 
balls  at  the  Tuileries.  Of  course,  it 
was  a  tip-top  New- York-Paris  party, 
with  all  the  new  fashionable  un- 
speakable crinkles  and  wrinkles,  all 
the  high  divine  spick  and  span  new 
ways  of  doing  things;  which,  how- 

1  McCulloch,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Commerce, 
1837  (article  "  cotton  "),  sets  down  "  eight  hundred 
thousand  as  the  total  number  of  persons  directly 
employed  in  the  different  departments  of  the  man- 
ufacture." p.  443. 

At  that  time,  there  were  employed  in  the  woollen 


ever,  like  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
being  in  their  very  nature  incom- 
municable except  to  the  elect,  must 
be  left  to  the  imagination. 

A  French  artiste,  whom  Mrs.  Fol- 
lingsbee patronized  as  "my  confec- 
tioner," came  in  state  to  Springdale, 
with  a  retinue  of  appendages,  and 
servants  sufficient  for  a  circus,  took  for- 
mal possession  of  the  Seymour  man- 
sion, and  became,  for  the  time  being, 
absolute  dictator,  as  was  customary  in 
the  old  Eoman  Republic  in  times  of 
emergency. 

Mr.  Follingsbee  was  forward,  fussy, 
and  advisory,  in  his  own  peculiar  free- 
and-easy  fashion ;  and  Mrs.  Follings- 
bee was  instructive  and  patronizing  to 

manufacture  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand; in  the  silk  manufacture,  over  two  hundred 
thousand;  and,  in  the  linen  manufacture,  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand:  together,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand. 
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the  very  last  degree.  Lillie  had  he- 
wailed  in  her  sympathizing  bosom 
John's  unaccountable  and  most  singu- 
lar moral  Quixotism  in  regard  to  the 
wine  question,  and  been  comforted  by 
her  appreciative  discourse.  Mrs.  Fol- 
lingsbee  had  a  sort  of  indefinite  faith 
in  French  phrases  for  mending  all  the 
broken  places  in  life.  A  thing  said 
partly  in  French  became  at  once 
in  her  view  elevated,  even  though  the 
words  meant  no  more  than  the  same 
in  English  ;  so  she  consoled  Lillie  as 
follows :  — 

"  Oh,  ma  chere !  I  understand 
perfectly :  your  husband  may  be  '  un 
pen  borne,'  as  they  say  in  Paris, 
but  still,  '  un  homme  tres  respectable,' 
(Mrs.  Follingsbee  here  scraped  her 
throat  emphatically,  just  as  her  French 
maid  did),  —  a  sublime  example  of 
the  virtues ;  and  let  me  tell  you, 
darling,  you  are  very  fortunate  to  get 
such  a  man.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
woman  can  get  an  establishment  like 
yours  and  a  good  man  into  the  bar- 
gain; so,  if  the  goodness  is  a  little 
ennuyeuse,  one  must  put  up  with  it. 
Then,  again,  people  of  old  established 
standing  may  do  about  what  they 
like  socially:  their  position  is  made. 
People  only  say,  { Well,  that  is  their 
way;  the  Seymours  will  do  so  and 
so.'  Now,  we  have  to  do  twice  as 
much  of  every  thing,  to  make  our  posi- 
tion, as  certain  other  people  do.  We 
might  flood  our  place  with  champagne 
and  Burgundy,  and  get  all  the  young 
fellows  drunk,  as  we  generally  do, 
and  yet  people  will  call  our  parties 
'bourgeois,'  and  yours  'recherche,' 
if  you  give  them  nothing  but  tea  and 
biscuit.  Now,  there's  my  Dick:  he 
respects  your  husband;  you  can  see 
he  does.  In  his  odious  slang  way,  he 
says  he's  '  a  screw,'  and  '  a  brick ' ;  and 
he's  a  little  anxious  to  please  him, 
though  he  professes  not  to  care  for 


anybody.  Now,  Dick  has  pretty  sharp 
sense,  after  all,  or  he'd  never  have 
been  just  where  he  is." 

Our  friend  John,  during  these  days 
preceding  the  party,  the  party  itself, 
and  the  clearing  up  after  it,  enacted 
submissively  that  part  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender  which  the  master  of 
the  house,  if  well  trained,  generally 
acts  on  such  occasions.  He  resembled 
the  prize  ox,  which  is  led  forth 
adorned  with  garlands,  ribbons,  and 
docility,  to  grace  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion. He  went  where  he  was  told, 
did  as  he  was  bid,  marched  to  the 
right,  marched  to  the  left,  put  on 
gloves  and  cravat,  and  took  them  off, 
entirely  submissive  to  the  word  of  his 
little  general ;  and  exhibited,  in  short, 
an  edifying  spectacle  of  that  pleasant 
domestic  animal,  a  tame  husband. 
He  had  to  make  atonement  for  being 
a  reformer,  and  for  endeavoring  to 
live  like  a  Christian,  by  conceding  to 
his  wife  all  this  latitude  of  indul- 
gence ;  and  he  meant  to  go  through 
it  like  a  man  and  a  philosopher.  To 
be  sure,  in  his  eyes,  it  was  all  so 
much  unutterable  bosh  and  nonsense  ; 
and  bosh  and  nonsense  for  which  he 
was  eventually  to  settle  the  bills  :  but 
he  armed  himself  with  the  patient 
reflection,  that  all  things  have  their 
end  in  time, — that  fireworks  and  Chi- 
nese lanterns,  bands  of  music  and 
kid  gloves,  ruffs  and  puffs,  and  pink- 
ings  and  quillings,  and  all  sorts  of 
unspeakable  eatables  with  French 
names,  would  ere  long  float  down  the 
stream  of  time,  and  leave  their  record 
only  in  a  few  bad  colds  and  days  of 
indigestion,  which  also  time  would 
mercifully  cure. 

So  John  steadied  his  soul  with  a 
view  of  that  comfortable  future,  when 
all  this  fuss  should  be  over,  and  the 
coast  cleared  for  something  better. 
Moreover,  John  found  this  good  re- 
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suit  of  his  patience :  that  he  learned 
a  little  something  in  a  Christian  way 
by  it.  Men  of  elevated  principle  and 
moral  honesty  often  treat  themselves 
to  such  large  slices  of  contempt  and 
indignation,  in  regard  to  the  rogues 
of  society,  as  to  forget  a  common 
brotherhood  of  pity.  It  is  sometimes 
wholesome  for  such  men  to  be  obliged 
to  tolerate  a  scamp  to  the  extent  of 
exchanging  with  him  the  ordinary 
benevolences  of  social  life. 

John,  in  discharging  the  duty  of  a 
host  to  Dick  Follingsbee,  found  him- 
self, after  a  while,  looking  on  him 
with  pity,  as  a  poor  creature,  like 
the  rich  fool  in  the  Gospels,  without 
faith,  or  love,  or  prayer;  spending 
life  as  a  moth  does, —  in  vain  attempts 
to  burn  himself  up  in  the  candle,  and 
knowing  nothing  better.  In  fact, 
after  a  while,  the  stiff,  tow-colored 
mustache,  smart  stride,  and  flippant 
air  of  this  poor  little  man  struck 
him  somewhere  in  the  region  between 
a  smile  and  a  tear ;  and  his  enforced 
hospitality  began  to  wear  a  tincture 
of  real  kindness.  There  is  no  less 
pathos  in  moral  than  in  physical  im- 
becility. 

It  is  an  observable  social  phenom- 
enon, that,  when  any  family  in  a 
community  make  an  advance  very 
greatly  ahead  of  its  neighbors  in  style 
of  living  or  splendor  of  entertain- 
ments, the  fact  causes  great  search- 
ings  of  spirit  in  all  the  region  round 
about,  and  abundance  of  talk,  wherein 
the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  are  re- 
vealed. 

Springdale  was  a  country  town, 
containing  a  choice  knot  of  the  old 
respectable,  true-blue,  Boston  aristoc- 
racy families.  Two  or  three  of  them 
had  winter  houses  in  Beacon  Street, 
and  went  there,  after  Christmas,  to 
enjoy  the  lectures,  concerts,  and  select 
gayeties  of  the  modern  Athens ;  oth- 


ers, like  the  Fergusons  and  Seymours, 
were  in  intimate  relationship  with  the 
same  circle. 

Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  real 
old  true-blue,  Simon-pure,  Boston 
family  is  one  whose  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered "the  thing,"  and  the  only 
thing,  are  somewhat  like  the  claim 
of  apostolic  succession  in  ancient 
churches.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  cer- 
tain affluent,  cultivated,  and  emi- 
nently well-conducted  people  should 
be  considered  "the  thing"  in  their 
day  and  generation;  but  why  they 
should  be  considered  as  the  "only 
thing "  is  the  point  insoluble  to  hu- 
man reason,  and  to  be  received  by 
faith  alone ;  also,  why  certain  other 
people,  equally  affluent,  cultivated, 
and  well-conducted  are  not  the  thing 
is  one  of  the  divine  mysteries,  about 
which,  whoso  observes  Boston  society 
will  do  well  not  too  curiously  to  exer- 
cise his  reason. 

These  "true-blue"  families,  how- 
ever, have  claims  to  respectability; 
which  make  them,  on  the  whole,  quite 
a  venerable  and  pleasurable  feature  of 
society  in  our  young,  topsy-turvy, 
American  community.  Some  of  them 
have  family  records  extending  clearly 
back  to  the  settlement  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay ;  and  the  family  estate  is 
still  on  grounds  first  cleared  up  by 
aboriginal  settlers.  Being  of  a  Puri- 
tan nobility,  they  have  an  ancestral 
record,  affording  more  legitimate  sub- 
ject of  family  self-esteem  than  most 
other  nobility.  Their  history  runs 
back  to  an  ancestry  of  unworldly 
faith  and  prayer  and  self-denial,  of 
incorruptible  public  virtue,  sturdy  re- 
sistance of  evil,  and  pursuit  of  good. 

There  is  also  a  literary  aroma  per- 
vading their  circles.  Dim  suggestions 
of  "  The  North  American  Review,"  of 
"  The  Dial,"  of  Cambridge,—  a  sort  of 
vague  influence  of  authorship  and 
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poetry,  —  is  supposed  to  float  in  the  air 
around  them ;  and  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  in  their  homes  exist 
tastes  and  appreciations  denied  to  less 
favored  regions.  Almost  every  one  of 
them  has  its  great  man, —  its  father, 
grandfather,  cousin,  or  great  uncle, 
who  wrote  a  hook,  or  edited  a  review, 
or  was  a  president  of  the  United 
States,  or  minister  to  England,  whose 
opinions  are  referred  to  by  the  fam- 
ily in  any  discussion,  as  good  Chris- 
tians quote  the  Bible. 

It  is  true,  that,  in  some  few  in- 
stances, the  phenomena  of  aristocratic 
dignity  undergoes  a  sort  of  acetic  fer- 
mentation, and  comes  out  in  ungenial 
qualities.  Now  and  then,  at  a  public 
watering-place,  a  man  or  woman  ap- 
pears no  otherwise  distinguished  than 
by  a  remarkable  talent  for  being  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  find, 
on  inquiry,  that  this  repulsiveness  of 
demeanor  is  entirely  on  account  of 
belonging  to  an  ancient  family. 

Such  is  the  tendency  of  democracy 
to  a  general  mingling  of  elements, 
that  this  frigidity  is  deemed  necessary, 
by  these  good  souls,  to  prevent  the 
commonalty  from  being  attracted  by 
them,  and  sticking  to  them,  as  straws 
and  bits  of  paper  do  to  amber.  But 
more  generally  the  "  true  blue "  old 
families  are  simple  and  urbane  in 
their  manners ;  and  their  pretensions 
are,  as  Miss  Edgeworth  says,  pre- 
sented rather  intaglio  than  in  cameo. 
Of  course,  they  most  thoroughly  be- 
lieve in  themselves,  but  in  a  bland 
and  genial  way.  "  Noblesse  oblige  "  is 
with  them  a  secret  spring  of  gentle 
address  and  social  suavity.  They 
prefer  their  own  set  and  their  own 
ways,  and  are  comfortably  sure  that 
what  they  do  not  know  is  not  worth 
knowing,  and  what  they  have'  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  is  not 
worth  doing ;  but  still  they  are  indul- 


gent of  the  existence   of  human  na- 
ture outside  of  their  own  circle. 

The  Seymours  and  the  Fergusons 
belonged  to  this  sort  of  people  ;  and,  of 
course,  Mr.  John  Seymour's  marriage 
afforded  them  opportunity  for  some 
wholesome  moral  discipline.  The 
Ferguson  girls  were  frank,  social, 
magnanimous  young  women ;  of  that 
class,  to  whom  the  saying  or  doing  of 
a  rude  or  unhandsome  thing  by  any 
human  being  was  an  utter  impossi- 
bility, and  whose  cheeks  would  flush 
at  the  mere  idea  of  asserting  personal 
superiority  over  any  one.  Neverthe- 
less, they  trod  the  earth  firmly,  as 
girls  who  felt  that  they  were  born  to 
a  certain  position.  Judge  Ferguson 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  de- 
voted to  past  ideas,  fond  of  the  Eng- 
lish classics,  and  with  small  faith  in 
any  literature  later  than  Dr.  Johnson. 
He  confessed  to  a  toleration  for  Scott's 
novels,  and  had  been  detected,  by  his 
children,  both  laughing  and  crying 
over  the  stories  of  Charles  Dickens; 
for  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  still  remain  in  the  best  regu- 
lated mind.  To  women  and  children, 
the  judge  was  benignity  itself,  imi- 
tating the  Grand  Monarque,  who 
bowed  even  to  a  chambermaid.  He  be- 
lieved in  good,  orderly,  respectable, 
old  ways  and  entertainments,  and  had 
a  quiet  horror  of  all  that  is  loud  or 
noisy  or  pretentious,  which  sometimes 
made  his  social  duties  a  trial  to  him, 
as  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Sey- 
mour party.' 

The  arrangements  of  the  party,  in- 
cluding the  preparations  for  an  exten- 
sive illumination  of  the  grounds,  and 
fireworks,  were  on  so  unusual  a  scale 
as  to  rouse  the  whole  community  of 
Springdale  to  a  fever  of  excitement ; 
of  course,  the  Wilcoxes  and  the  Len- 
noxes were  astonished  and  disgusted. 
When  had  it  been  known  that  any  of 
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their  set  had  done  any  thing  of  the 
kind  ?  How  horribly  out  of  taste ! 
Just  the  result  of  John  Seymour's 
marrying  into  that  class  of  society! 
Mrs.  Lennox  was  of  opinion  that  she 
ought  not  to  go.  She  was  of  the  de- 
termined and  spicy  order  of  human 
beings,  and  often,  like  a  certain  French 
countess,  felt  disposed  to  thank  heav- 
en that  she  generally  succeeded  in 
being  rude  when  the  occasion  requir- 
ed. Mrs.  Lennox  regarded  "snub- 
bing" in  the  light  of  a  moral  duty,  de- 
volving on  people  of  condition  when 
the  foundation  of  things  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  removed  by  the  inroads 
of  the  vulgar  commonalty.  On  the 
present  occasion,  Mrs.  Lennox  was  of 
opinion,  that  quiet,  respectable  people, 
of  good  family,  ought  to  ignore  this 
kind  of  proceeding,  and  not  think  of 
encouraging  such  things  by  their 
presence. 

Mrs.  Wilcox  generally  shaped  her 
course  by  Mrs.  Lennox :  still  she  had 
promised  Letitia  Ferguson  to  be  gra- 
cious to  the  Seymours  in  their  exigen- 
cy, and  to  call  on  the  Follingsbees ;  so 
there  was  a  confusion  all  round.  The 
young  people  of  both  families  declared 
that  they  were  going,  just  to  see  the 
fun.  Bob  Lennox,  with  the  usual 
vivacity  of  Young  America,  said,  he 
didn't  "care  a  hang  who  set  a  ball 
rolling,  if  only  something  was  kept 
stirring."  The  subject  was  discussed 
when  Mrs.  Lennox  and  Mrs.  Wilcox 
were  making  a  morning  call  upon  the 
Fergusons. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Lennox, 
"  I'm  principled  on  this  subject.  Those 
Follingsbees  are  not  proper  people. 
They  are  of  just  that  vulgar,  pushing 
class,  against  which  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  set  my  face  like  a  flint ;  and  I'm 
astonished  that  a  man  like  John 
Seymour  should  go  into  relations 
with  them.  You  see  it  puts  all  his 


friends  in  a  most  embarrassing  posi- 
tion." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Lennox,"  said  Rose 
Ferguson,  "  indeed,  it  is  not  Mr.  Sey- 
mour's fault.  These  persons  are  in- 
vited by  his  wife." 

"  Well,  what  business  has  he  to  al- 
low his  wife  to  invite  them  ?  A  man 
should  be  master  in  his  own  house." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lennox,"  said 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  "  such  a  pretty  young 
creature,  and  just  married !  of  course 
it  would  be  unhandsome  not  to  allow 
her  to  have  her  friends." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Judge  Ferguson, 
"  a  gentleman  cannot  be  rude  to  his 
wife's  invited  guests :  for  my  part,  I 
think  Seymour  is  putting  the  best 
face  he  can  on  it ;  and  we  must  all  do 
what  we  can  to  help  him.  We  shall 
all  attend  the  Seymour  party." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Wilcox,  "  I  think 
we  shall  go.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not 
what  I  should  like  to  do.  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  these  Follingsbees.  Mr. 
Wilcox  was  saying,  this  morning,  that 
his  money  was  made  by  frauds  on  the 
government,  which  ought  to  have  put 
him  in  the  State  Prison." 

"Now,  I  say,"  said  Mrs.  Lennox, 
"  such  people  ought  to  be  put  'down 
socially;  I  have  no  patience  with 
their  airs.  And  that  Mrs.  Follingsbee, 
I  have  heard  that  she  was  a  milliner 
or  shop-girl,  or  some  such  thing ;  and 
to  see  the  airs  she  gives  herself!  One 
would  think  it  was  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie herself,  come  to  queen  it  over  us 
in  America.  I  can't  help  thinking 
we  ought  to  take  a  stand.  I  really 
do." 

"But,  dear  Mrs.  Lennox,  we  are 
not  obliged  to  cultivate  further  rela- 
tions with  people,  simply  from  ex- 
changing ordinary  civilities  with  them 
on  one  evening,"  said  Judge  Fergu- 
son. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  these  pushing 
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vulgar  rich  people  take  advantage  of 
every  opening.  Give  them  an  inch, 
and  they  will  take  an  ell,"  said  Mrs. 
Lennox.  "  Now,  if  I  go,  they  will  be 
claiming  acquaintance  with  me  in 
Newport  next  summer.  Well,  I  shall 
cut  them,  — dead." 

"Trust  you  for  that,"  said  Miss 
Letitia,  laughing ;  "  indeed,  Mrs.  Len- 
nox, I  think  you  may  go  wherever 
you  please  with  perfect  safety.  Peo- 
ple will  never  saddle  themselves  on 
you  longer  than  you  want  them ;  so 
you  might  as  well  go  to  the  party 
with  the  rest  of  us." 

"  And  besides,  you  know,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilcox,  "all  our  young  people 
will  go,  whether  we  go  or  not.  Your 
Tom  was  at  my  house  yesterday;  and 
he  is  going  with  my  girls  :  they  are  all 
just  as  wild  about  it  as  they  can  be, 
and  say  that  it  is  the  greatest  fun 
that  has  been  heard  of  this  summer." 

In  fact,  there  was  not  a  man,  wo- 
man, or  child,  in  a  circle  of  fifteen 
miles  round,  who  could  show  shade 
or  color  of  an  invitation,  who  was  not 
out  in  full  dress  at  Mrs.  John  Sey- 
mour's party.  People  in  a  city  may 
pick  and  choose  their  entertainments, 
and  she  who  gives  a  party  there  may 
reckon  on  a  falling  off  of  about  one- 
third,  for  various  other  attractions ; 
but  in  the  country,  where  there  is 
nothing  else  stirring,  one  may  be  sure 
that  not  one  person  able  to  stand  on 
his  feet  will  be  missing.  A  party  in 
a  good  old  sleepy,  respectable  coun- 
try place  is  a  godsend.  It  is  equal 
to  an  earthquake,  for  suggesting  ma- 
terials of  conversation ;  and  in  so 
many  ways  does  it  awaken  and  vivify 
the  community,  that  one  may  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  it  is  not  a  moral 
benefaction,  and  the  giver  of  it  one  to 
be  ranked  in  the  noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs. 

Everybody  went.     Even  Mrs.  Len- 
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nox,  when  she  had  sufficiently  swal- 
lowed her  moral  principles,  sent  in 
all  haste  to  New  York  for  an  elegant 
spick  and  span  new  dress  from  Madame 
de  Tullcgig's,  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion. Was  she  to  be  outshone  by  un- 
principled upstarts?  Perish,  the 
thought !  It  was  treason  to  the  cause 
of  virtue,  and  the  standing  order  of 
society.  Of  course,  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  is,  to  put  certain  people  down,  if 
you  can ;  but,  if  you  cannot  do  that,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  outshine  them  in 
their  own  way.  It  may  be  very  naughty 
for  them  to  be  so  dressy  and  extrava- 
gant, and  very  absurd,  improper,  im- 
moral, unnecessary,  and  in  bad  taste ; 
but  still,  if  you  cannot  help  it,  you  may 
as  well  try  to  do  the  same,  and  do  a 
little  more  of  it.  Mrs.  Lennox  was 
in  a  feverish  state  till  all  her  trap- 
pings came  from  New  York.  The 
bill  was  something  stunning;  but, 
then,  it  was  voted  by  the  young  peo- 
ple, that  she  had  never  looked  so  splen- 
didly in  her  life;  and  she  comforted' 
herself  with  marking  out  a  certain 
sublime  distance  and  reserve  of  man- 
ner to  be  observed  towards  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour and  the  Follingsbees. 

The  young  people,  however,  came 
home  delighted.  Torn,  aged  twenty- 
two,  instructed  his  mother  that  Fol- 
lingsbee  was  a  brick,  and  a  real  jolly 
fellow;  and  he  had  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  go  on  a  yachting  cruise  with 
him  the  next  month.  Jane  Lennox, 
moreover,  began  besetting  her  mother 
to  have  certain  details  in  their  house 
re-arranged,  with  an  eye  to  the  Sey- 
mour glorification. 

"Now,  Jane,  dear,  that's  just  the 
result  of  allowing  you  to  visit  in  this 
flash,  vulgar  genteel  society,"  said 
the  troubled  mamma. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  mamma,  the  world 
moves  on,  you  know ;  and  we  must 
move  with  it  a  little,  or  be  left  behind. 
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For  my  part,  I'm  perfectly  ashamed 
of  the  way  we  let  things  go  at  our 
house.  It  really  is  not  respectable. 
Now,  I  like  Mrs.  Follingsbee,  for  my 
part :  she's  clever  and  amusing.  It 
was  fun  to  hear  all  about  the  balls 
at  the  Tuileries,  and  the  opera  and 
things  in  Paris.  Mamma,  when  are 
we  going  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know,  my  dear  ;  you 
must  ask  your  father.  He  is  very  un- 
willing to  go  abroad." 

"  Papa  is  so  slow  and  conservative 
in  his  notions !  "  said  the  young  lady. 
"For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  what  is 
the  use  of  all  this  talk  about  the  Fol- 
.lingsbees.  He  is  good-natured  and 
funny ;  and,  I  am  sure,  I  think  she's  a 
.splendid  woman  :  and,  by  the  way,  she 
gave  me  the  address  of  lots  of  places 
in  New  York  where  we  can  get  French 
things.  Did  you  notice  her  lace  ?  It 
is  superb  ;  and  she  told  me  where  lace 
just  like  it  could  be  bought  one-third 
less  than  they  sell  at  Stewart's." 

Thus  we  see  how  the  starting-out 
of  an  old,  respectable  family  in  any 
new  ebullition  of  fancy  and  fashion 
4s  like  a  dandelion  going  to  seed. 
You  have  not  only  the  airy,  fairy 
globe ;  but  every  feathery  particle 
thereof  bears  a  germ  which  will  cause 
similar  feather  bubbles  all  over  the 
country ;  and  thus  old,  respectable 
grass-plots  become,  in  time,  half  dan- 
delion. It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in 
all  questions  of  life  and  fashion,  "the 
world  and  the  flesh,"  to  say  nothing 
of  this  third  partner  of  that  ancient 
firm,  have  us  at  decided  advantage. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  flash  of  jewelry, 
•the  dazzle  of  color,  the  rush  and  glit- 
ter of  equipage,  and  to  be  dizzied  by 
the  babble  and  gayety  of  fashionable 
life;  while  it  is  not  easy  to  see  jus- 
tice, patience,  temperance,  self-denial. 
These  are  things  -belonging  to  the 
•invisible  and  the  eternal,  and  to  be 


seen  with  other  eyes  than  those  of  the 
body. 

Then,  again,  there  is  no  one  thing 
in  all  the  items  which  go  to  make 
up  fashionable  extravagance,  which 
taken  separately  and  by  itself  is  not 
in  some  point  of  view  a  good  or  pretty 
or  desirable  thing  ;  and  so,  whenever 
the  forces  of  invisible  morality  begin 
an  encounter  with  the  troops  of  fash- 
ion and  folly,  the  world  and  the  flesh, 
as  we  have  just  said,  generally  have 
the  best  of  it. 

It  may  be  very  shocking  and  dread- 
ful to  get  money  by  cheating  and  ly- 
ing; but  when  the  money  thus  got  is 
put  into  the  forms  of  yachts,  operas, 
pictures,  statues,  and  splendid  enter- 
tainments, of  which  you  are  freely 
offered  a  share  if  you  will  only  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  of  a  sharper, 
will  you  not  then  begin  to  say,  "  Ev- 
erybody is  going,  why  not  I  ?  As  to 
countenancing  Dives,  why  he  is  coun- 
tenanced; and  my  holding  out  does  no 
good.  What  is  the  use  of  my  sitting 
in  my  corner  and  sulking  ?  Nobody 
minds  me."  Thus  Dives  gains  one 
after  another  to  follow  his  chariot,  and 
make  up  his  court. 

Our  friend  John,  simply  by  being  a 
loving,  indulgent  husband,  had  come 
into  the  position,  in  some  measure,  of 
demoralizing  the  public  conscience, 
of  bringing  in  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance, and  countenancing  people  who 
really  ought  not  to  be  countenanced. 
He  had  a  sort  of  uneasy  perception 
of  this  fact ;  yet,  at  each  particular 
step,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  doing 
no  more  than  was  right  or  reasonable. 
It  was  a  fact,  that,  through  all  Spring- 
dale,  people  were  beginning  to  be  un- 
easy and  uncomfortable  in  houses  that 
used  to  seem  to  them  nice  enough,  and 
ashamed  of  a  style  of  dress  and  en- 
tertainment and  living  'that  used  to 
content  them  perfectly,  simply  be- 
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cause  of  the  changes  of  style  and 
living  in  the  John  Seymour  man- 
sion. 

Of  old,  the  Seymour  family  had 
always  been  a  bulwark  on  the  side 
of  a  temperate  self-restraint  and  reti- 
cence in  worldly  indulgence  ;  of  a 
kind  that  parents  find  most  useful  to 
strengthen  their  hands  when  chil- 
dren are  urging  them  on  to  expenses 
beyond  their  means  :  for  they  could 
say,  "The  Seymours  are  richer  than 
we  are,  and  you  see  they  don't  change 
their  carpets,  nor  get  new  sofas,  nor 
give  extravagant  parties;  and  they 
give  simple,  reasonable,  quiet  enter- 
tainments, and  do  not  go  into  any 
modern  follies."  So  the  Seymours 
kept  up  the  Fergusons,  and  the  Fer- 
gusons the  Seymours;  and  the  Wil- 
coxes  and  the  Lennoxes  encouraged 
each  other  in  a  style  of  quiet  reason- 
able living,  saving  money  for  charity, 
and  time  for  reading  and  self-cultiva- 
tion, and  by  moderation  and  simpli- 
city keeping  up  the  courage  of  less 
wealthy  neighbors  to  hold  their  own 
with  them. 

The  John  Seymour  party,  therefore, 
was  like  the  bursting  of  a  great  dam, 
which  floods  a  whole  region.  There 
was  not  a  family  who  had  not  some 
trouble  with  the  inundation,  even 
where,  like  Rose  and  Letitia  Ferguson, 
they  swept  it  out  merrily,  and  thought 
no  more  of  it. 

"  It  was  all  very  pretty  and  pleas- 
ant, and  I'm  glad  it  went  off  so  well," 
said  Rose  Ferguson  the  next  day ; 
"  but  I  have  not  the  smallest  desire 
to  repeat  any  thing  of  the  kind.  We 
who  live  in  the  country,  and  have  such 
a  world  of  beautiful  things  around  us 
every  day,  and  so  many  charming  en- 
gagements in  riding,  walking,  and 
rambling,  and  so  much  to  do,  cannot 
afford  to  go  into  this  sort  of  thing  :  we 
really  have  not  time  for  it." 


"  That  pretty  creature,"  said  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  speaking  of  Lillie,  "  is 
really  a  charming  object.  I  hope 
she  will  settle  down  now  to  domestic 
life.  She  will  soon  find  better  things 
to  care  for,  I  trust :  a  baby  would  be 
her  best  teacher.  I  am  sure  I  hope 
she  will  have  one." 

"  A  baby  is  mamma's  infallible 
recipe  for  strengthening  the  charac- 
ter," said  Rose,  laughing. 

"  Well,  as  the  saying  is,  they  bring 
love  with  them,"  said  Mrs.  Ferguson ; 
"  and  love  always  brings  wisdom." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
AFTER  THE    BATTLE. 

"  WELL,  Grace,  the  Follingsbees  are 
gone  at  last,  I  am  thankful  to  say,"  said 
John,  as  he  stretched  himself  out  on 
the  sofa  in  Grace's  parlor  with  a  sigh 
of  relief.  "  If  ever  I  am  caught  in 
such  a  scrape  again,  I  shall  know  it." 

"Yes,  it  is  all  well  over,"  said 
Grace. 

"  Over !  I  wish  you  would  look  at 
the  bills.  Why,  Gracie  !  I  had  not  the 
least  idea,  when  I  gave  Lillie  leave  to 
get  what  she  chose,  what  it  would 
come  to,  with  those  people  at  her 
elbow,  to  put  things  into  her  head. 
I  could  not  interfere,  you  know,  after 
the  thing  was  started ;  and  I  thought 
I  would  not  spoil  Lillie's  pleasure,  es- 
pecially as  I  had  to  stand  firm  in  not 
allowing  wine.  It  was  well  I  did ;  for 
if  wine  had  been  given,  and  taken 
with  the  reckless  freedom  that  all  the 
rest  was,  it  might  have  ended  in  a 
general  riot." 

"  As  some  of  the  great  fashionable 
parties  -do,  where  young  women  get 
merry  with  champagne,  and  young 
men  get  drunk,"  said  Grace. 

"Well,"  said  John,  "I  don't  ex- 
actly like  the  whole  turn  of  the  way 
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things  have  been  going  at  our  house 
lately.  I  don't  like  the  influence  of  it 
on  others.  It  is  not  in  the  line  of  the 
life  I  want  to  lead,  and  that  we  have 
all  been  trying  to  lead." 

«  Well,"  said  Gracie,  "  things  will 
be  settled  now  quietly,  I  hope." 

"  I  say,"  said  John,  "  could  not  we 
start  our  little  reading  sociables,  that 
were  so  pleasant  last  year?  You 
know  we  want  to  keep  some  little 
pleasant  thing  going,  and  draw  Lil- 
lie  in  with  us.  When  a  girl  has  been 
used  to  lively  society,  she  can't  come 
down  to  mere  nothing;  and  I  am 
afraid  she  will  be  wanting  to  rush  off 
to  New  York,  and  visit  the  Follings- 
bees." 

"Well,"  said  Grace,  "Letitia  and 
Rose  were  speaking  the  other  day  of 
that,  and  wanting  to  begin.  You 
know  we  were  to  read  Froude  togeth- 
er, as  soon  as  the  evenings  got  a  little 
longer." 

"  Oh,  yes !  that  will  be  capital," 
said  John. 

"  Do  you  think  Lillie  will  be  inter- 
ested in  Froude  ?  "  asked  Grace. 

"  I  really  can't  say,"  said  John, 
with  some  doubting  of  heart ;  "  per- 
haps it  would  be  well  to  begin  with 
something  a  little  lighter  at  first." 

"  Any  thing  you  please,  John. 
What  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  hold  you  all 
back  on  my  account,"  said  John. 

"Well,  then  again,  John,  there's 
our  old  study-club.  The  Fergusons 
and  Mr.  Matthews  were  talking  it 
over  the  other  night,  and  wondering 
when  you  would  be  ready  to  join  us. 
We  were  going  to  take  up  Lecky's 
'  History  of  Morals,'  and  have  our  ses- 
sions Tuesday  evenings,  —  one  Tues- 
day at  their  house,  and  the  other  at 
mine,  you  know." 

"  I  should  enjoy  that,  of  all  things," 
said  John ;  "  but  I  know  it  is  of  no  use 


to  ask  Lillie :  it  would  only  be  the  most 
dreadful  bore  to  her." 

"  And  you  couldn't  come  without 
her,  of  course,"  said  Grace. 

"  Of  course  not ;  that  would  be  too 
cruel,  to  leave  the  poor  little  thing  at 
home  alone." 

"  Lillie  strikes  me  as  being  natur- 
ally clever,"  said  Grace  ;  "if  she  only 
would  bring  her  mind  to  enter  into 
your  tastes  a  little,  I'm  sure  you 
would  find  her  capable." 

"But,  Gracie,  you've  no  conception 
how  very  different  her  sphere  of 
thought  is,  how  entirely\mt  of  the 
line  of  our  ways  of  thinking.  I'll 
tell  you,"  said  John,  "  don't  wait  for 
me.  You  have  your  Tuesdays,  and  go 
on  with  your  Lecky ;  and  I  will  keep 
a  copy  at  home,  and  read  up  with  you. 
And  I  will  bring  Lillie  in  the  evening, 
after  the  reading  is  over ;  and  we  will 
have  a  little  music  and  lively  talk, 
and  a  dance  or  charade,  you  know : 
then  perhaps  her  mind  will  wake  up 
by  degrees." 

SCENE.  —  After  tea  in  the  Seymour 

parlor.     John  at   a  table  reading. 

Lillie  in  a  corner,  embroidering. 

Lillie.  "  Look  here,  John,  I  want 
to  ask  you  something." 

John,  putting  down  his  book,  and 
crossing  to  her,  "Well,  dear?  " 

Lillie.  "  There,  would  you  make  a 
green  leaf  there,  or  a  brown  one  ?  " 

John,  endeavoring  to  look  wise, 
"  Well,  a  brown  one." 

Lillie.  "  That's  just  like  you,  John ; 
now,  don't  you  see  that  a  brown  one 
would  just  spoil  the  effect  ?  " 

"  Oh !  would  it  ?  "  said  John  inno- 
cently. "  Well,  what  did  you  ask  me 
for?" 

"  Why,  you  tiresome  creature  !  I 
wanted  you  to  say  something.  What 
are  you  sitting  moping  over  a  book 
for  ?  You  don't  entertain  me  a  bit." 
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"  Dear  Lillie,  I  have  been  talking 
about  every  thing  I  could  think  of," 
said  John  apologetically. 

"  Well,  I  want  you  to  keep  on  dik- 
ing, and  put  up  that  great  heavy  book. 
What  is  it,  any  way  ?  " 

"  Lecky's  l  History  of  Morals,' " 
said  John. 

"  How  dreadful !  Do  you  really 
mean  to  read  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  we  are  all  reading  it." 

"  Who  all  ?  " 

"  Why,  Gracie,  and  Letitia  and 
Hose  Ferguson  !  " 

"  Rose  Ferguson  ?  I  don't  believe 
it.  Why,  Hose  isn't  twenty  yet ! 
She  cannot  care  about  such  stuff." 

"  She  does  care,  and  enjoys  it  too," 
said  John  eagerly. 

"  It  is  a  pity,  then,  you  didn't  get 
her  for  a  wife  instead  of  me,"  said 
Lillie,  in  a  tone  of  pique. 

Now,  this  sort  of  thing  does  well 
enough  occasionally,  said  by  a  pretty 
woman,  perfectly  sure  of  her  ground, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  honeymoon ; 
but  for  steady  domestic  diet  is  not  to 
be  recommended.  Husbands  get  tired 
of  swearing  allegiance  over  and  over; 
and  John  returned  to  his  book  quiet- 
ly, without  reply.  He  did  not  like 
the  suggestion ;  and  he  thought  that 
it  was  in  very  poor  taste.  Lillie  em- 
broidered in  silence  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  threw  down  her  work  pet- 
tishly. 

"  How  close  this  room  is  ! " 

John  read  on. 

"  John,  do  open  the  door  !  " 

John  rose,  opened  the  door,  and  re- 
turned to  his  book. 

"  Now,  there's  that  draft  from  the 
hall  window.-  John,  you'll  have  to 
shut  the  door." 

John  shut  it,  and  read  on. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !  "  said  Lillie,  throw- 
ing herself  down  with  a  portentous 
yawn.  "  I  do  think  this  is  dreadful ! " 


"What  is  dreadful?"  said  John, 
looking  up. 

"It  is  dreadful  to  be  buried  alive 
here  in  this  gloomy  town  of  Spring- 
dale,  where  there  is  nothing  to  see, 
and  nowhere  to  go,  and  nothing  go- 
ing on." 

"We  have  always  flattered  our- 
selves that  Springdale  was  a  most  at- 
tractive place,"  said  John.  "  I  don't 
know  of  any  place  where  there  are 
more  beautiful  walks  and  rambles." 

"  But  I  detest  walking  in  the  coun- 
try. What  is  there  to  see?  And 
you  get  your  shoes  muddy,  and  burrs 
on  your  clothes,  and  don't  meet  a 
creature !  I  got  so  tired  the  other 
day  when  Grace  and  Rose  Ferguson 
would  drag  me  off  to  what  they  call 
the  glen.  They  kept  oh-ing  and  ah- 
ing  and  exclaiming  to  each  other 
about  %some  stupid  thing  every  step 
of  the  way,  —  old  poky  nutgalls,  bare 
twigs  of  trees,  and  red  and  yellow 
leaves,  and  ferns !  I  do  wish  you 
could  have  seen  the  armful  of  trash 
that  those  two  girls  carried  into  their 
respective  houses.  I  would  not  have 
such  stuff  in  mine  for  any  thing.  I 
am  tired  of  all  this  talk  about  nature. 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  don't  like 
nature,  and  do  like  art ;  and  I  wish 
we  only  lived  in  New  York,  where 
there  is  something  to  amuse  one." 

"  Well,  Lillie  dear,  I  am  sorry ; 
but  we  don't  live  in  New  York,  and 
are  not  likely  to,"  said  John. 

"  Why  can't  we  ?  Mrs.  Follings- 
bee  said  that  a  man  in  your  profession, 
and  with  your  talents,  could  command 
a  fortune  in  New  York." 

u  If  it  would  give  me  the  mines  of 
Golconda,  I  would  not  go  there,"  said 
John. 

"  How  stupid  of  you !  You  know 
you  would,  though." 

"  No,  Lillie ;  I  would  not  leave 
Springdale  for  any  money." 
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"  That  is  because  you  think  of  no- 
body but  yourself,"  said  Lillie.  "  Men 
are  always  selfish."  . 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  I 
have  so  many  here  depending  on  me, 
of  whom  I  am  bound  to  think  more 
than  myself,"  said  John. 

"  That  dreadful  missiou-work  of 
yours,  I  suppose,"  said  Lillie  ;  "  that 
always  stands  in  the  way  of  having  a 
good  time." 

"  Lillie,"  said  John,  shutting  his 
book,  and  looking  at  her,  "  what  is 
your  ideal  of  a  good  time  ?  " 

"  Why,  having  something  amusing 
going  on  all  the  time,  —  something 
bright  and  lively,  to  keep  one  in  good 
spirits,"  said  Lillie. 

"  I  thought  that  you  would  have 
enough  of  that  with  your  party  and 
all,"  said  John. 

"  Well,  now  it's  all  over,  and  duller 
than  ever,"  said  Lillie.  "  I  think  a 
little  spirit  of  gayety  makes  it  seem 
duller  by  contrast." 

"  Yet,  Lillie,"  said  John,  "  you  see 
there  are  women,  who  live  right  here 
in  Springdale,  who  are  all  the  time 
busy,  interested,  and  happy,  with  only 
such  sources  .of  enjoyment  as  are  to 
be  found  here.  Their  time  does  not 
hang  heavy  on  their  hands  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  too  short  for  all  they  wish  to  do." 

"  They  are  different  from  me,"  said 
Lillie. 

"  Then,  since  you  must  live  here," 
said  John,  "  could  you  not  learn  to  be 
like  them  ?  could  you  not  acquire 
some  of  these  tastes  that  make  simple 
country  life  agreeable  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't ;  I  never  could,"  said 
Lillie  pettishly. 

"  Then,"  said  John,  "  I  don't  see 
that  anybody  can  help  your  being  un- 
happy." And,  opening  his  book,  he 
sat  down,  and  began  to  read. 

Lillie  pouted  a  while,  and  then  drew 
from  under  the  sofa-pillow  a  copy  of 


"  Indiana ; "  and,  establishing  her  feet 
on  the  fender,  she  began  to  read. 

Lillie  had  acquired  at  school  the 
doubtful  talent  of  reading  French 
with  facility,  and  was  soon  deep  in 
the  fascinating  pages,  whose  theme  is 
the  usual  one  of  French  novels,  —  a 
young  wife,  tired  of  domestic  mo- 
notony, with  an  unappreciative  hus- 
band, solacing  herself  with  the  devo- 
tion of  a  lover.  Lillie  felt  a  sort  of 
pique  with  her  husband.  He  was 
evidently  unappreciative :  he  was 
thinking  of  all  sorts  of  things  more 
than  of  her,  and  growing  stupid,  as 
husbands  in  French  romances  gen- 
erally do.  She  thought  of  her  hand- 
some Cousin  Harry,  the  only  man. 
that  she  ever  came  anywhere  near 
being  in  love  with ;  and  the  image  of 
his  dark,  handsome  eyes  and  glossy 
curls  gave  a  sort  of  piquancy  to  the 
story. 

John  got  deeply  interested  in  his 
book;  and,  looking  up  from  time  to 
time,  was  relieved  to  find  that  Lillie 
had  something  to  employ  her. 

"  I  may  as  well  make  a  beginning," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  I  must  have 
my  time  for  reading;  and  she  must 
learn  to  amuse  herself." 

After  a  while,  however,  he  peeped 
over  her  shoulder. 

"  Why,  darling !  "  he  said,  "  where 
did  you  get  that  ?  " 

"It  is  Mrs.  Follingsbee's,"  said 
Lillie. 

"  Dear,  it  is  a  bad  book,"  said 
John.  "  Don't  read  it." 

"It  amuses  me,  and  helps  pass 
away  time,"  said  Lillie  ;  "  and  I  don't 
think  it  is  bad  :  it  is  beautiful.  Be- 
sides, you  read  what  amuses  you  ;  and 
it  is  a  pity  if  I  can't  read  what 
amuses  me." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  like  to  read 
French,"  continued  John ;  "  and  I 
can  get  you  some  delightful  French 
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stories,  which  are  not  only  pretty  and 
witty,  but  have  nothing  in  them  that 
tend  to  pull  down  one's  moral  princi- 
ples. Edmond  About's  '  Manages 
de  Paris  '  and  '  Tolla '  are  charming 
French  things ;  and,  as  he  says,  they 
might  be  read  aloud  by  a  man  be- 
tween his  mother  and  his  sister,  with- 
out a  shade  of  offence." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Lillie. 
"  You  had  better  go  to  Rose  Fergu- 
son, and  get  her  to  give  you  a  list  of 
the  kinds  of  books  she  prefers." 

"  Lillie  ! "  said  John  severely, 
"  your  remarks  about  Rose  are  in  bad 
taste.  I  must  beg  you  to  discontinue 
them.  There  are  subjects  that  never 
eught  to  be  jested  about." 

'•Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  moral 
lessons,"  said  Lillie,  turning  her  back 
on  him  defiantly,  putting  her  feet  on 
the  fender,  and  going  on  with  her 
reading. 

John  seated  himself,  and  went  on 
with*  his  book  in  silence. 

Now,  this  mode  of  passing  a  domes- 
tic evening  is  certainly  not  agreeable 
to  either  party;  but  we  sustain  the 
thesis,  that,  in  this  sort  of  interior 
warfare,  the  woman  has  generally  the 
best  of  it.  When  it  comes  to  the 
science  of  annoyance,  commend  us  to 
the  lovely  sex  !  Their  methods  have 
a  finesse,  a  suppleness,  a  universal 
adaptability,  that  does  them  infinite 
credit ;  and  man,  with  all  his  strength, 
and  all  his  majesty,  and  his  com- 
manding talent,  is  about  as  well  off 
as  a  buffalo  or  a  bison  against  a  tiny, 
rainbow-winged  gnat  or  mosquito, 
who  bites,  sings,  and  stings  every- 
where at  once,  with  an  infinite  grace 
and  facility. 

A  woman  without  magnanimity, 
without  generosity,  who  has  no  love, 
and  whom  a  man  loves,  is  a  ter- 
rible antagonist.  To  give  up  or  to 
fight  often  seems  equally  impossible. 


How  is  a  man  going  to  make  a  wo- 
man have  a  good  time,  who  is  deter- 
mined not  to  have  it?  Lillie  had 
sense  enough  to  see,  that  if  she  settled 
down  into  enjoyment  of  the  little 
agreeablenesses  and  domesticities  of 
the  winter  society  in  Springdale,  she 
should  lose  her  battle,  and  John  would 
keep  her  there  for  life.  The  only 
way  was,  to  keep  him  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible  without  really  breaking 
her  power  over  him. 

In  the  long  run,  in  these  encoun- 
ters of  will,  the  woman  has  every  ad- 
vantage. The  constant  dropping  that 
wears  away  the  stone  has  passed  into 
a  proverb. 

Lillie  meant  to  go  to  New  York,  and 
have  a  long  campaign  at  the  Follings- 
bees.  The  thing  had  been  all  prom- 
ised and  arranged  between  .them  ;  and 
it  was  necessary  that  she  should  ap- 
pear sufficiently  miserable,  and  that 
John  should  be  made  sufficiently  un- 
comfortable, to  consent  with  effusion, 
at  last,  when  her  intentions  were  an- 
nounced. 

These  purposes  were  not  distinctly 
stated  to  herself;  for,  as  we  have  be- 
fore intimated,  uncultivated  natures, 
who  have  never  thought  for  a  serious 
moment  on  self-education,  or  the  way 
their  character  is  forming,  act  purely 
from  a  sort  of  instinct,  and  do  not 
even  in  their  own  minds  fairly  and 
squarely  face  their  own  motives  and 
purposes  ;  if  they  only  did,  their  good 
angel  would  wear  a  less  dejected  look 
than  he  generally  must. 

Lillie  had  power  enough,  in  that 
small  circle,  to  stop  and  interrupt  al- 
most all  its  comfortable  literary  cul- 
ture. The  reading  of  Froude  was 
given  up.  John  could  not  go  to  the 
study  club ;  and,  after  an  evening  or 
two  of  trying  to  read  up  at  home,  he 
used  to  stay  an  hour  later  at  his  office. 
Lillie  would  go  with  him  on  Tuesday 
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evening,  after  the  readings  were  over ; 
and  then  it  was  understood  that  all 
parties  were  to  devote  themselves  to 
making  the  evening  pass  agreeable  to 
her.  She  was  to  he  put  forward,  kept 
in  the  foreground,  and  every  thing 
arranged  to  make  her  appear  the 
queen  of  the  fete.  They  had  tableaux, 
where  Rose  made  Lillie  into  marvellous 
pictures,  which  all  admired  and  prais- 
ed. They  had  little  dances,  which 
Lillie  thought  rather  stupid  and  hum- 
drum, because  they  were  not  en  grande 
toilette  ;  yet  Lillie  always  made  a  great 
merit  of  putting  up  with  her  life  at 
Springdale.  A  pleasant  English  writ- 
er has  a  lively  paper  on  the  advan- 
tages of  being  a  "  cantankerous  fool," 
in  which  he  goes  to  show  that  men  or 
women  of  inferior  moral  parts,  little 
self-control,  and  great  selfishness,  often 
acquire  an  absolute  dominion  over  the 
circle  in  which  they  move,  merely  by 
the  exercise  of  these  traits.  Every 
one  being  anxious  to  please  and  paci- 
fy them,  and  keep  the  peace  with 
them,  there  is  a  constant  succession 
of  anxious  compliances  and  compro- 
mises going  on  around  them ;  by  all  of 
which  they  are  benefited  in  getting 
their  own  will  and  way. 

The  one  person  who  will  not  give  up, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  consid- 
erate or  accommodating,  comes  at  last 
to  rule  the  whole  circle.  He  is  count- 
ed on  like  the  fixed  facts  of  nature ; 
everybody  else  must  turn  out  for  him. 
So  Lillie  reigned  in  Springdale.  In 
every  little  social  gathering  where  she 
was,  the  one  uneasy  question  was, 
would  she  have  a  good  time,  and 
anxious  provision  made  to  that  end. 
Lillie  had  declared  that  loud  reading 
was  a  bore,  which  was  definitive 
against  reading-parties.  She  liked 
to  play  and  sing ;  so  that  was  always 
a  part  of  the  programme.  Lillie  sang 
well,  but  needed  a  great  deal  of  ur- 


ging. Her  throat  was  apt  to  be  sore ; 
and  she  took  pains  to  say  that  the 
harsh  winter  weather  in  Springdale 
was  ruining  her  voice.  A  good  part  of 
an  evening  was  often  spent  in  suppli- 
cations before  she  could  be  induced  to 
make  the  endeavor. 

Lillie  had  taken  up  the  whim  of  be- 
ing jealous  of  Rose.  Jealousy  is  said 
to  be  a  sign  of  love.  We  hold  anoth- 
er theory,  and  consider  it  more  proper- 
ly a  sign  of  selfishness.  Look  at  no- 
ble-hearted, unselfish  women,  and  ask 
if  they  are  easily  made  jealous.  Look, 
again,  at  a  woman  who  in  her  whole 
life  shows  no  disposition  to  deny  her- 
self for  her  husband,  or  to  enter  into 
his  tastes  and  views  and  feelings ;  are 
not  such  as  she  the  most  frequently 
jealous  ? 

Her  husband,  in  her  view,  is  a  piece 
of  her  property ;  every  look,  word,  and 
thought  which  he  gives  to  any  body 
or  thing  else,  is  a  part  of  her  private 
possessions,  unjustly  withheld  from 
her. 

Independently  of  that,  Lillie  felt  the 
instinctive  jealousy  which  a  passee 
queen  of  beauty  sometimes  has  for  a 
young  rival. 

She  had  eyes  to  see  that  Rose  was 
daily  growing  more  and  more  beauti- 
ful ;  and  not  all  that  young  girl's  con- 
siderateness,  her  self-forgetfulness,  her 
persistent  endeavors  to  put  Lillie  for- 
ward, and  make  her  the  queen  of  the 
hour,  could  disguise  this  fact.  Lillie 
was  a  keen-sighted  little  body,  and 
saw,  at  a  glance,  that,  once  launched 
into  society  together,  Rose  would  cany 
the  day,  all  the  more  that  no  thought 
of  any  day  to  be  carried  was  in  her 
head. 

Rose  Ferguson  had  one  source  of 
attraction,  which  is  as  great  a  natural 
gift  as  beauty,  and  which,  when  it  is 
found  with  beauty,  makes  it  perfectly 
irresistible,  to  wit,  perfect  uncon- 
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sciousness  of  self.  This  is  a  wholly 
different  trait  from  unselfishness  :  it 
is  not  a  moral  virtue,  attained  by  vol- 
untary effort,  but  a  constitutional  gift, 
and  a  very  great  one.  Fenelon  praises 
it  as  a  Christian  grace,  under  the 
name  of  simplicity  ;  but  we  incline  to 
consider  it  only  as  an  advantage  of 
natural  organization.  There  are  many 
excellent  Christians  who  are  haunted 
by  themselves,  and  in  some  form  or 
other  are  always  busy  with  themselves, 
either  conscientiously  pondering  the 
right  and  wrong  of  their  actions,  or 
approbatively  sensitive  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  or  aesthetically  comparing 
their  appearance  and  manners  with 
an  interior  standard  ;  while  there  are 
others  who  have  received  the  gift,  be- 
yond the  artist's  eye  or  the  musician's 
ear,  of  perfect  self-forgetful  ness.  Above 
all,  their  religion  lacks  the  element  of 
conflict,  and  comes  to  them  by  simole 
impulse. 

"  Glad  souls,  without  reproach  or  blot, 
Who  do  His  will,  and  know  it  not." 

Rose  had  a  frank,  open  joyousness 
of  nature,  that  shed  around  her  a 
healthy  charm,  like  fine,  breezy 
weather,  or  a  bright  morning,  making 
every  one  feel  as  if  to  be  good  were 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
She  seemed  to  be  thinking  always 
and  directly  of  matters  in  hand,  of 
things  to  be  done,  and  subjects  under 
discussion,  as  much  as  if  she  were  an 
impersonal  being. 

She  had  been  educated  with  every 
solid  advantage  which  old  Boston  can 
.  give  to  her  nicest  girls ;  and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  Returning  to  a 
country  school  at  an  early  age,  she 
had  been  made  the  companion  of  her 
father,  entering  into  all  his  literary 
tastes,  and  receiving  constantly,  from 
association  with  him,  that  manly  in- 
fluence which  a  woman's  mind  needs 


to  develop  its  completeness.  Living 
the  whole  year  in  the  country,  the 
Fergusons  developed  within  them- 
selves a  multiplicity  of  resources. 
They  read  and  studied,  and  discussed 
subjects  with  their  father ;  for,  as  we 
all  know,  the  discussion  of  moral  and 
social  questions  has  been  from  the 
first,  and  always  will  be,  a  prime 
source  of  amusement  in  New-Eng- 
land families ;  and  many  of  them 
keep  up,  with  great  spirit,  a  family 
debating  society,  in  which,  whoever 
hath  a  psalm,  a  doctrine,  or  an  inter- 
pretation, has  free  course. 

Rose  had  never  been  into  fashiona- 
ble life,  technically  so-called.  She 
had  not  been  brought  out :  there 
never  had  been  a  mile-stone  set  up  to 
mark  the  place  where  "  her  education 
was  finished ; "  and  so  she  had  gone 
on  unconscious, — studying,  reading, 
drawing,  and  cultivating  herself  from 
year  to  year,  with  her  head  and 
hands  always  so  full  of  pleasurable 
schemes  and  plans  that  there  really 
seemed  to  be  no  room  for  any  thing 
else.  We  have  seen  with  what  inter- 
est she  co-operated  with  Grace  in  the 
various  good  works  of  the  factory  vil- 
lage where  her  father  held  shares, 
where  her  activity  found  abundant 
scope,  and  her  beauty  and  grace  of 
manner  made  her  a  sort  of  idol. 

Rose  had  once  or  twice  in  her  life 
been  awakened  to  self-consciousness, 
by  applicants  rapping  at  the  front 
door  of  her  heart ;  but  she  answered 
with  such  a  kind,  frank,  earnest,  "  No, 
I  thank  you,  sir,"  as  made  friends  of 
her  lovers;  and  she  entered  at  once 
into  pleasant  relations  with  them. 
Her  nature  was  so  healthy,  and  free 
from  all  morbid  suggestion ;  her  yes 
and  no  so  perfectly  frank  and  positive, 
that  there  seemed  no  possibility  of 
any  tragedy  caused  by  her. 

Why  did  not  John  fall  in  love  with 
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Rose  ?      Why    did   not   he,  O   most  older   than   Rose.       He  had  romped 

sapient  senate  of  womanhood  ?    why  with  her  as  a  little  girl,  drawn  her  on 

did  not  your  brother  fall  in  love  with  his  sled,  picked  up  her  hair-pins,  and 

that  nice  girl  you  know  of,  who  grew  worn    her    tippet,     when    they   had 

up  with  you  all  at  his  very  elbow,  and  skated  together  as  girl  and  boy.    They 

was,  as  everybody  else  could  see,  just  had  made  each  other  Christmas  and 

the  proper  person  for  him  ?  New  Year's  presents  all  their  lives  ; 

Well,  why  didn't  he  ?    There  is  the  and,  to  say  the  truth,  loved  each  other 

doctrine   of    election.    t(  The  election  honestly  and  truly :  nevertheless,  John 

hath  obtained  it ;    arid  the  rest  were  fell  in  love  with  Lillie,  and  married 

blinded."     John  was  some  six  years  her.    Did  you  ever  know  a  case  like  it  ? 


WATCHING. 

BY   MARY   N.    PKESCOTT. 

I  SEE  the  fishing-boats  put  out, 

And  sail  away ; 
I  watch  them  out  and  in  again, 

Day  after  day. 

Across  the  white  lip  of  the  bar, 
The  fog  uprises  like  a  scar, 

And  blots  the  bay. 

I  mark  them  when  the  wind  they  take, 

And  urge  their  flight ; 
I'm  waiting  when  their  shining  wake 

Creeps  into  sight. 
Across  the  mellow  afternoon, 
The  breeze  keeps  pulsing  like  a  tune  ; 
The  light-house  star  forgets  its  swoon, 

At  fall  of  night. 

And  following  up  the  beckoning  tide, 

They  flash  and  fade  ; 
While  the  dark  water-bank  beside 

I  crouch  dismayed. 

The  stars  come  out  like  glittering  tears, 
Waiting  upon  my  hopes  and  fears ; 
The  dipping  oar  salutes  my  ears ; 
I  hear  the  boat's  keel  graze  the  shore, 
My  soul  in  thankful  song  can  soar, 

No  more  afraid ! 
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WHO  SHALL   CLAIM  IT? 


BY    CHARLES    LOWE. 


WE  have  just  celebrated  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plym- 
outh ;  and,  as  the  occasion  brought 
anew  to  our  minds  the  circumstances 
of  that  event,  it  was  found  to  have  lost 
none  of  its  significance  and  impor- 
tance by  the  progress  of  time.  The 
other  great  national  anniversaries 
(like  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  Seven- 
teenth of  June),  have  somewhat  lost 
their  relative  prominence,  as  other 
memorable  events,  similar  in  kind, 
have  developed  themselves  in  our  his- 
tory. Gettysburg  and  Emancipation 
Day  have  come  up  beside  them,  with 
rival  claims :  but  no  event  can  ever 
come  quite  into  competition  with  that 
actual  planting  of  the  seed,  out  of 
which,  in  so  real  a  sense,  this  great 
republic  has  grown. 

This  year,  the  jubilee  was  worthily 
observed ;  and  we  desire  now,  in  con- 
nection with  the  interest  attending  it, 
to  call  attention  to  the  single  point 
indicated  in  the  title  of  this  article. 

Criticisms  have  appeared  in  the  re- 
ligious press  of  the  country  upon  the 
circumstance,  that  an  Episcopalian 
was  chosen  to  deliver  the  oration  in 
Plymouth,  and  that  the  exercises  were 
held  in  a  Unitarian  church,  as  though 
there  were  an  incongruity  in  this,  and 
as  though  to  the  Orthodox-Congrega- 
tional church  alone  belonged  the 
right  of  legitimate  descent  from  the 
company  of  "The  Mayflower."  This 
claim  has  been  very  commonly  assum- 
ed, and  was  implied  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  at  the  meeting  of  the  so-called 
National  Congregational  Council  in 


Boston,  a  day  was  taken  by  the 
assembly  for  a  visit  to  Plymouth 
to  testify  their  sonship,  by  re-af- 
firming around  Plymouth  Rock  their 
unalterable  adherence  to  the  cate- 
chism which  the  second  generation 
after  those  fathers  sent  over  and  be- 
lieved. 

Now,  there  is  a  distinction  between 
literal  or  formal  resemblance  and 
that  deeper  oneness  of  spirit  and  prin- 
ciple which  is  more  essential,  though 
not  so  readily  discerned.  The  Pope 
of  Home  thinks  he  is  cop}Ting  Jesus, 
who  "washed  his  disciples*  feet," 
when,  in  stately  ceremonial,  he  dain- 
tily dips  his  hand  in  costly  vessel  of 
perfumed  water,  and  touches  the  feet 
of  the  persons  brought  for  the  purpose, 
and  wipes  them  with  the  towel  in  the 
presence  of  an  adoring  crowd.  Yet 
in  how  much  truer  harmony  with  the 
Master  is  he  wjio,  negligent,  it  may 
be,  of  these  gentle  civilities  and  deli- 
cate attentions,  gives  himself  in  true 
humility  aftd  real  brotherly  love  to 
the  relief  of  suffering,  and  to  kindly 
service  wherever  occasion  calls. 

We  would  not  for  an  instant  deny 
the  claim  of  any  church  to  repre- 
sent the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  but  we 
would  simply  analyze  what  shall  con- 
stitute the  claim  :  and  we  deny  that 
this  rests  principally,  or  to  any  great 
extent,  in  the  mere  adherence  to  the 
creed  which  they  professed.  Seriously 
and  earnestly  as  they  held  this  form 
of  faith,  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  not 
theirs  alone ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
it  was  theirs  partly  by  force  of  educa- 
tion and  circumstances,  and  in  some 
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sort,  therefore,  accidental.  On  the 
same  plane  of  resemblance  by  which 
the  adherents  to  the  Pilgrims'  creed 
would  establish  their  claim  to  be  their 
legitimate  descendants,  those  persons 
might,  with  better  reason,  assume 
such  claim  who  have  wandered  far- 
thest from  their  usages  and  example. 
For  the  thing  which  in  their  day  espe- 
cially marked  the  Puritans  was  their 
deviation  from  the  revered  and  estab- 
lished order ;  and  their  very  name  was 
"Separatists,"  and  "  Non  -  conform- 
ists :  "  and  therefore  we  repeat,  in  some 
sense,  it  is  those  who  bear  this  rela- 
tion to  the  churches  of  our  day  who 
might  claim  to  be  their  successors. 
But  this  also  we  regard  as  in  a  great 
measure  accidental,  and  by  no  means 
worthy  to  be  taken  as  their  great 
characteristic.  They  separated,  not 
because  o£  any  fixed  principle  of  "  non- 
conformity,'7 as  a  virtue  in  itself,  but 
only  because  the  established  institu- 
tions of  religion  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal conditions  of  the  time  were  such 
as  rendered  impossible  the  exercise  of 
what  they  held  dear.  It  was  said 
with  much  probability,  by  the  orator 
at  Plymouth,  at  the  recent  jubilee, 
that  they  would  not  have  separated, 
certainly  they  would  not  have  left 
their  country,  if  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
had  been  what  the  Church  of  England 
is  to-day. 

They  were  led,  indeed,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
great  importance ;  and  the  large  body 
of  Congregationality,  Orthodox  and 
Unitarian,  who  glory  in  this  system 
of  church  government,  have  doubtless 
reason  to  look  with  gratitude  to  the 
colony  in  Plymouth  for  having  trans- 
mitted a  form  which  they  have  found 
so  fitted  to  their  religious  needs. 
But,  again,  this  Congregationalism 
cannot  be  said,  more  than  their  creed, 


to  constitute  the  true  basis  of  a  claim 
to  their  inheritance. 

There  was  something  connected 
with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  by  the  side 
of  which  their  creed  and  their  church 
polity  were  of  comparatively  small 
account ;  and  that  was  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  animated  them,  and  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  they  did. 
This  principle  was  two-fold :  first, 
their  love  of  religion  ;  and  next,  their 
desire  for  religious  freedom,  and  their 
purpose  to  maintain  it,  cost  what  it 
might.  And  those  among  their  de- 
scendants who  adhere  most  faithfully 
to  this  principle,  whatever  their  theory 
of  church  government,  and  whatever 
their  statement  of  faith,  can  claim  to 
be  their  truest  representatives. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  creed, 
we  desire  to  say  yet  more ;  because 
the  real  aspect  of  the  case  is  too  gen- 
erally misunderstood. 

Superficially  considered,  it  was  very 
impressive  and  very  significant,  when 
the  representatives  of  a  great  body  of 
the  churches  of  New  England,  inher- 
iting the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the 
Pilgrims,  could  go  to  Plymouth,  and, 
standing  round  the  rock  on  which 
they  first  trod,  could  solemnly  affirm 
that  they  still  accept  and  firmly  abide 
by  the  confession  of  faith  which  they 
suppose  the  company  in  "  The  May- 
flower "  would  have  held.  It  would,  to 
be  sure,  have  been  more  impressive  if 
we  did  not  know,  that,  the  very  day 
before,  it  was  revealed  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  council  disbelieved 
some  of  the  principal  doctrines  con- 
tained in  this  confession;  and  that, 
when  they  coupled  with  the  phrase 
declaring  their  belief  the  words  "for 
substance  of  doctrine,"  it  really  meant 
that  they  could  not,  in  any  real  sense, 
profess  to  hold  this  creed.  But  sup- 
pose they  could  honestly  and  entirely 
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subscribe  to  this  confession :  it  would 
have  shown,  that,  instead  of  preserv- 
ing, they  had  really  lost,  the  great 
principle  of  their  fathers  ;  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  principle  was  not  con- 
sistent with  such  fixedness  of  belief. 
Nothing  expresses  better  what  we 
affirm  as  the  essential  principle  of 
Puritanism  than  the  words  of  the  pas- 
tor, John  Robinson,  in  his  parting 
address  to  the  Pilgrims  when  they 
sailed  from  Holland  :  — 

"  I  charge  you  before  God  and  his 
blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  me  no 
farther  than  you  have  seen  me  follow 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord 
hath  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out 
of  his  Holy  Word.  /  cannot  suffi- 
ciently bewail  the  condition  of  the 
reformed  churches  who  are  come  to  a 
period  in  religion,  and  will  at  pres- 
ent go  no  farther  than  the  instru- 
ments of  their  reformation.  Luther 
and  Calvin  were  great  and  shining 
lights  in  their  times  ;  yet  they  pene- 
trated not  into  the  whole  counsel  of 
God.  I  beseech  you  remember  it." 

Is  it  likely  that  John  Robinson 
would  have  regarded  it  the  best  evi- 
dence of  faithfulness  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Pilgrims,  and  of  a  title  to  be 
called  their  true  successors,  to  be  able, 
after  two  hundred  arid  fifty  years  of 
immense  activity  of  thought,  and 
great  progress  in  science  and  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  to  accept  still,  with- 
out any  change,  the  very  formulas  of 
religious  belief  which  they  then  pro- 
fessed, had  they  written  those  formu- 
las down  ? 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  all  the 
original  churches  along  Massachusetts 
Bay,  from  Hingham  to  Barnstable 
(nine  in  number),  with  one  excep- 
tion, have  become  Unitarian.  This 
cannot  be  wholly  accidental ;  and  the 
circumstance  is  very  significant.  It 
certainly  goes  far  to  confirm  what  has 


been  already  said,  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  true  line  of  descent ;  and 
if  the  words  of  Robinson  be  accepted 
as  defining  the  essential  principle 
of  our  fathers,  then  these  Unitarians 
are,  not  only  locally  and  historically, 
but  in  a  more  real  sense  also,  their 
true  successors.  They  have  indeed, 
in  many  points,  departed  from  their 
creed ;  but  perhaps  not  more  widely 
than  they  themselves  departed  from 
that  of  the  church  they  left.  In  the 
matter  of  organization  and  method, 
the  Unitarians  adhere  closely  to  the 
founders,  whom  they  revere.  They 
are  Congregationalists  in  church  gov- 
ernment ;  and  they  preserve  largely 
the  habits  and  system  of  the  fathers. 
And,  whether  their  departure  from 
tneir  creed  be  in  all  respects  right  or 
not,  they  show,  by  this  very  depart- 
ure, the  inevitable  result  of  obedience 
to  the  principle  of  independence  and 
receptivity  and  diligent  inquiry  which 
the  fathers  practised  and  enjoined. 

From  the  old  burial-ground  in  Plym- 
outh, one  can  see  the  place  where 
"  The  Mayflower  "  lay  at  anchor  dur- 
ing that  first  dreary  winter,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago ;  and,  away 
across  the  bay,  he  can  also  discern  the 
point  at  Duxbury,  "where  last  year 
the  French  Atlantic  Cable  was  brought 
to  land.  What  a  contrast  is  sug- 
gested between  the  thought  of  that 
toilsome  voyage  in  that  clumsy  ship, 
and  the  lightning  messages  that  now 
flash  from  continent  to  continent, 
within  sight  from  where  the  Pilgrims 
used  to  watch  day  after  day  for  some 
vessel  from  the  mother-land !  And  yet 
we  see  that  both  these  events,  unlike 
as  they  seem, — the  landing  of  the 
Cable,  and  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims from  "The  Mayflower,"  —  were 
outgrowths,  at  different  eras,  of  the 
same  elements  of  progress  and  intelli- 
gence, and  whatever  combine  to  make 
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what  we  call  Christian  civilization; 
and  they  are,  therefore,  both  akin. 

Just  so  the  Unitarianisra  of  to-day, 
unlike  as  may  be  its  outward  sem- 
blance, judged  by  its  formula  of  faith, 
is  linked  to  Puritanism  in  true  de- 
scent, —  simply  the  development  and 
expression  in  a  later  age,  and  under 
the  changed  circumstances,  of  the 
same  principle  which  is  embodied  in 
the  words  of  Robinson,  and  was  the 
animating  spring  of  their  glorious 
endeavors.  And  when  that  Ortho- 
dox council  went  down  so  conspicu- 
ously to  re-affirm,  on  Plymouth  Rock, 
their  allegiance,  not  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  Pilgrims,  but  to  the  spe- 
cial theological  text-book  which  the 
English  of  the  generation  after  them 
happened  to  hold,  it  was  veiy  much 
what  it  would  be,  if  all  the  railroad 
men,  and  steamboat  men,  and  scien- 
tific men,  and  those  in  whose  hands 
are  the  great  enterprises  by  which 
the  resources  of  our  country  are  being 
developed,  anxious  to  testify  their 
kinship  to  the  fathers,  should  also  as- 
semble round  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
solemnly  declare  that  the  best  type 
of  naval  architecture  and  of  oceanic 
communication  is  now,  and  ever 
must  be,  the  model  of  "  The  May- 
flower ! " 

Let  us  not  do  the  Orthodoxy  of  the 
present  day  the  injustice  to  main- 
tain, that  it  has  in  reality  been  so  un- 
faithful to  the  principle  of  our  fathers 
as  this  act  referred  to  would  signify. 
It  has  been  gloriously  true  to  it ;  and 
its  creed,  judged  not  by  written  for- 


mulas, now  and  then  subscribed,  but 
as  expressed  in  the  actual  teaching 
and  living  of  its  adherents,  is  suffi- 
ciently unlike  the  creed  which  John 
Robinson  held  to  rejoice  his  noble 
spirit  by  the  assurance,  that  his 
church  has  been  faithful  to  what  he 
said,  "I  beseech  you  to  remember." 
We  simply  desire,  in  this  article,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  a  mistaken 
notion  of  what  really  constitutes  fi- 
delity to  the  fathers  may  hinder  the 
very  thing  in  which  it  really  consists. 
And  it  is  reasonable  to  claim,  that,  so 
far  as  regards  the  essential  principle 
of  the  founders  of  New  England,  the 
liberal  Christian  churches  of  Amer- 
ica are  their  legitimate  successors. 

But  we  cannot  close  without  one 
word  more.  We  have  sought  to  show 
that  the  heritage  of  their  principle  is 
more  important  than  the  heritage  of 
their  creed.  But  more  important 
even  than  this,  as  attesting  a  kinship, 
is  the  inheriting  of  their  spirit,  —  their 
spirit  of  earnest,  unflinching  fidelity 
to  what  they  believed,  their  reverent 
faith  in  God,  their  fervent  love  for 
Christ,  their  sturdy  allegiance  to  the 
right,  their  uncompromising  hatred 
of  wrong. 

It  is  in  this  that  the  churches  of 
to-day  need  most  to  emulate  each 
other ;  and  whichever  of  them  it  may 
be  that,  in  this  material  age,  with  its 
bewildering  distractions  and  worldly 
allurements,  shall  do  most  to  foster 
and  promote  this  spirit  of  the  Pil- 
grims, may  claim  most  fitly  to  be 
their  legitimate  inheritors. 
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AMERICAN    POLITICAL    SCIENCE. 


BY   WILLIAM    BARRY. 


.  IN  using  the  above  phrase,  we  ar- 
ticulate a  need,  if  not  reproach  a  neg- 
lect. With  technical  "politics,"  all 
are  familiar  enough.  But  when  has 
a  true  American  political  science 
been  propounded  or  attempted? 

For  one  reason,  such  a  science,  with 
claim  to  the  epithet,  has  been  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  Nowhere  have  its 
complete  sources  been  accessible  ;  nor 
has  there  been  the  diligence  in  their 
collection  demanded  by  imperious  ne- 
cessity. Many  have  been  the  gener- 
ous attempts  to  investigate  important 
and  agitating  questions  of  national 
policy  which  have  been  hopelessly 
abandoned,  from  the  disorderly  condi- 
tion of  State  archives,  or  insufficiency 
of  the  best  collections.  The  very 
value  even  of  historical  memorials  has 
been  in  low  esteem.  They  have  often 
been  scattered  to  the  winds,  like  the 
leaves  of  the  sibyl.  The  complete 
collection  of  the  historic  treasures  of 
all  the  colonies  and  States  is  possible, 
perhaps,  to  the  federal  government, 
and  that  alone.  It  is  doubtful  if  a 
single  State,  save  New  York,  possesses 
in  any  degree  of  completeness  even  the 
documentary  publications  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Yet  without  accessible 
recourse  to  comprehensive  and  meth- 
odized collections  of  the  primary  ma- 
terials of  our  eventful  history,  as  col- 
onies and  States,  a  complete  study 
and  development  of  our  political  sci- 
ence is  practically  impossible. 

And  yet  what  a  remarkable  experi- 
ment in  political  science  has  our  coun- 
try presented  !  Where  will  be  found 
an  adequate  parallel  to  the  simplicity, 
boldness,  and  grandeur  of  its  incep- 
tion, and  the  marvels  of  its  progress  ? 


Little  mythical  or  legendary  has  it, 
indeed,  to  inspire  the  genius  of  the 
poet  or  novelist ;  still  the  world  at 
large,  yet  more  we  ourselves,  are  pro-, 
foundly  interested  in  its  study,  the 
exposition  of  its  fundamental  ideas, 
and  illumination  of  the  successive 
stages  of  its  progress.  The  past, 
while  the  interpreter  of  the  present, 
is  both  a  presage  and  warning  of  our 
future. 

But  is  it  presumptuous  to  ask, 
whether  to  this  day  a  scientific,  au- 
thoritative exhibit  of  "  American 
principles"  of  civil  government,  with 
its  diversified  policies,  has  ever  yet 
appeared  ?  General  and  particular 
histories  we  possess,  and  hold  in 
honor.  Partial  and  tentative  efforts, 
too,  have  been  made  (whose  great 
merit  we  would  be  far  from  dispara- 
ging) to  generalize  and  illustrate 
(more  or  less  perfectly)  some  of  the 
leading  facts  of  our  political  history. 
In  American  jurisprudence  in  par- 
ticular, especially  in  the  exposition  of 
the  federal  constitution,  internation- 
al law,  &c.,  American  literature  can 
claim  names  illustrious  at  home,  and 
honored  abroad ;  and  yet  not  a  year 
elapses  but  .  new  political  theories 
or  policies  are  proposed,  new  and 
threatening  exigencies  arise,  new 
questions  of  agitating  interest  are 
forced,  all  to  be  finally  tested  by  ap- 
peal to  the  established  maxims  of 
our  past  history.  Yet  where  are 
these  adequately  set  forth,  and  in  a 
form  to  impart  to  them  any  judicial 
force  ? 

For  example.  During  near  ninety 
years,  the  American  people  have  been 
originating,  in  some  two  hundred  in- 
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stances,  the  experiment  of  framing 
or  modifying  civil  constitutions.  In 
most  cases,  they  were  simply  experi- 
mental, without  substantial  prece- 
dents or  authoritative  control.  Again 
and  again  have  questions  been  raised 
and  renewed  (often  agitating  and  rev- 
olutionary) regarding  the  powers,  lim- 
itations, and  responsibilities,  as  well  as 
rules,  &c.,  of  such  extraordinary  bod- 
ies. The  wildest  claims  have  been 
arrogated  to  their  irresponsible  and 
unlimited  authority  as  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  popular  sovereignty, 
over-riding  all  existing  law,  and  com- 
petent completely  to  subvert  all  es- 
tablished institutions,  and  usurp  le- 
gislative and  administrative  functions. 
And  yet,  until  within  a  very  few  years, 
was  there  no  practicable  appeal  to  es- 
tablished decisions  (though  their  equiv- 
alent existed  in  undigested  journals  and 
acts),  until  Judge  Jameson  attempted 
a  digest  of  the  precedents  and  decis- 
ions of  such  bodies.  If  not  claiming 
full  completeness,  it  has  become  an 
authority,  and  will  be  a  bar  hereafter 
to  political  aspirants,  party  aggres- 
sions, and  unscrupulous  innovators. 
For  that  dangerous  sea,  we  have  now 
a  chart.  Do  we  not  need  like  bea- 
cons elsewhere  in  the  diversified  ad- 
ministration of  .national  and  State 
affairs  ? 

For  has  ever  one  of  the  prime 
agencies  in  the  political  training  and 
culture  of  the  American  people  been 
historically  traced  or  portrayed,  — 
namely,  our  varied  municipal  organi- 
zations ?  John  Adams  claimed  the 
New-England  "town  meeting"  as  the 
organized  germ  and  primary  school  of 
American  liberty.  The  conception  was 
original.  It  followed  no  model  or  pre- 
cedent. It  was  to  prove  an  element- 
ary training  of  the  boy  and  the  man 
in  civil  affairs.  Its  fruits  fast  ripened ; 
until,  at  the  declaration  of  Indepen- 


dence, the  sole  municipal  change  re- 
sulting was  the  substitution,  in  the 
legal  summons  of  the  town  meeting, 
of  the  authority  of  the  "Common- 
wealth" for  the  royal  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain.  The  town  meeting  of 
1620  and  1630  became  the  national  lib- 
erator in  1776. 

Contrast  with  this  the  "township 
organization  "  of  New  York,  largely 
divest  ng  or  relieving  the  citizen  from 
public  cares ;  concentrating  power, 
with  deliberative  and  administrative 
functions,  in  a  few  hands,  so  nar- 
rowing the  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
political  culture  of  the  private  citizen. 
The  New-England  model  based  its 
theory  of  the  State  upon  individual 
intelligence  and  practical  skill  in  af- 
fairs. The  New- York  theory  (origi- 
nating outside  of  pure  English  thought 
and  culture)  distrusted  the  individual, 
created  a  virtual  oligarchy,  and  so  far 
deprived  its  whole  people  of  the  intel- 
ligent, sagacious,  and  practised  skill  so 
indispensable  to  a  nation  of  freemen. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  think,  for 
the  republic,  the  new  States  of  the 
great  West  have  mainly  followed  the 
precedent  of  New  York,  rather  than  of 
New  England.  The  result  can  be  easily 
conceived,  as  it  so  often  is  practically 
displayed.  The  future  historian  will 
trace  its  influence  in  the  vein  of  oli- 
garchic ascendancy  pervading  the  en- 
tire later  history  of  our  country. 
Much  of  the  ensuing  issue,  in  the 
present  confusion  of  American  poli- 
tics (and  more,  perhaps,  than  would 
seem)  is  due  to  the  spread  of  a  mu- 
nicipal organization  never  in  entire 
harmony  with  our  primitive  theory 
of  free  institutions,  and  yet  effective 
in  serving  the  narrow  interests  of 
party  and  sect.  Is  it  impossible  to 
retrieve  the  error  ? 

But  it  is  pertinent  to  ask,  When 
have  the  developments  of  our  free 
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institutions,  affected  as  they  most  es- 
sentially are  by  our  divergent  and  in- 
compatible theories  of  municipal  or- 
ganization, been  adequately  scanned 
and  weighed,  and  the  results  to  po- 
litical science  brought  to  light  ?  We 
may  spare  and  ameliorate  the  future, 
though  the  past  be  irremediable. 

Again,  education  —  universal,  au- 
thoritative, and  strictly  national  — 
for  the  whole  people,  of  all  States,  of 
all  sects  and  nationalities,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  ideal  of  a  great,  free, 
confederated  republic,  —  where,  if  not 
to  our  own  historic  precedents  and 
developed  tendencies,  in  all  times  and 
in  all  our  States,  shall  we  look  for  the 
maxims,  warnings,  and  landmarks  of 
our  future  ?  Unity  of  nationality  in- 
volves and  demands  substantial  unity 
of  national  culture.  Radical  diver- 
gence here  is  radical  denationaliza- 
tion ;  for  a  universal  culture,  strict- 
ly national,  a  people  must  follow  out 
their  evident  genius,  instincts,  ante- 
cedents, and  imperative  necessities. 
Alien  theories,  foreign  experiment, 
and  science  may  be  suggestive  and 
possible  auxiliaries ;  but  to  its  own 
landmarks,  embodied  in  past  experi- 
ment and  results,  —  in  a  word,  to  its 
own  achieved  history,  —  must  it  main- 
ly look  for  assured  lights  and  reliable 
presages. 

The  influx  of  swarming  emigrants, 
the  rivalries  of  religious  sects,  with 
the  varying  social  and  intellectual 
status  of  the  diversified  sections  of 
our  vast  country^  are  all  threatening 
perils  to  this  right  arm  of  our  na- 
tional safety.  One  State,  at  least, 
has  already  shown  disloyalty  to  our 
time-honored  and  irrevocable  policy 
of  ignoring  in  common  state-affairs 
all  distinctions  of  religious  sect,  hold- 
ing the  public  good  the  supreme  law, 
to  which  all  classes,  clans,  or  sects 
must  be  alike  amenable.  Not  with- 
20 


out  reason  is  the  demand  for  national 
interposition  to  compel  substantial 
uniformity  in  all  our  States,  that  in 
education,  as  in  all  great  interests, 
the  "Republican7'  character  of  our 
institutions  may  be  preserved  invio- 
late. Yet  when  has  our  past  been 
adequately  investigated,  bringing  to 
light  all  its  illuminating  facts,  to 
shape,  inspire,  and  shield  the  future 
of  the  republic?  A  history  of  edu- 
cation in  America  is  unknown. 

Again,  noteworthy  is  it  that  on  so 
important  and  practical  a  subject  as 
the  American  fisheries,  through  our 
whole  history  a  great  national  inter- 
est, involving  critical  international  re- 
lations, always  complicated,  no  care 
has  been  ever  exhibited  to  secure  its 
memorials  and  annals,  or  embody  its 
facts  in  accessible  forms. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  pre- 
eminently concerned  in  their  fortunes, 
as  well  as  their  vindication,  when  (as 
often)  assailed,;  yet  has  that  en- 
lightened State  (certainly  until  with- 
in a  decade)  never  possessed  a  single 
published  document  or  report  (apart 
from  its  legislative  acts)  touching 
this,  one  of  its  primitive  and  chief 
industries,  which  has  built  up  its 
Gloucesters  and  New  Bedfords,  reared 
thousands  of  hardy  seamen  for  the  na- 
val protection  of  our  coasts  and  com- 
merce, and  is  yet  the  sole  support  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  its  citizens  and 
homes.  Memorials  it  has,  and  has 
given  to  the  world,  of  its  intelligent 
zeal  in  "  pisiculture,"  and  "artifi- 
ficial  propagation ; "  but  none  of  its 
time-honored  industry  on  the  ocean, 
—  its  bays,  banks,  and  great  estua- 
ries, —  ascending  even  to  the  formid- 
able realms  of  arctic  cold  and  ice, 
whose  heroic  daring  and  deeds  sur- 
pass in  moral  grandeur  the  exploits 
of  armies  and  navies;  while  it  has 
yearly  gathered,  through  storm  and 
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calm,  of  the  "  abundance  of  the  seas," 
to  be  spread  in  blessing  over  our  land. 
Indeed,  the  sole  noticeable  publication 
(aside  from  committee  reports  of  Con- 
gress)on  the  American  fisheries,  known 
to  us,  is  the  almost  extemporized,  yet 
no  less  meritorious  monograph  of  Mr. 
Sabine,  prepared,  it  is  believed,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Webster,  when  ne- 
gotiating the  Ashburton  treaty,  and 
smuggled  for  publication,  to  be  en- 
tombed, in  a  finance  report  of  the 
United  States. 

And  yet  at  this  very  moment  of 
our  writing  (as  often  for  years  past) 
are  our  peaceful  relations  with  Great 
Britain  menaced,  and  put  in  immi- 
nent peril,  by  the  omnipresent  "  ques- 
tion of  the  fisheries  "  ! 

Nor  is  it  our  fisheries  of  the  ocean 
alone  which  reflect  the  reproach  of 
national  neglect.  Those  of  the  great 
lakes  (hardly  inferior  in  importance) 
have  no  annalist  or  chronicler,  no  offi- 
cial oversight,  inspection,  or  control ; 
while  it  is  notorious  that  most  wanton 
and  destructive  abuses  exist, —  a  pub- 
lic wrong  and  scandal,  which  only  the 
civil  authorities,  State  or  Federal,  are 
competent  to  remedy  or  correct. 

To  what  causes  shall  be  ascribed 
such  singular  indifference  to  great 
national  interests?  Surely,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  absence  of  that  en- 
lightened science  in  public  affairs  to 
which  our  people  are  not  unequal, 
and  which  has  reared  in  the  German 
States  models  for  the  world  of  edu- 
cational completeness,  and  achieved 
a  perfection  in  military  organization 
surpassing  in  its  triumphs  the  exploits 
of  Alexander,  Caesar,  or  Napoleon. 

We  might  proceed  to  particularize 
other  subjects  of  great  national  in- 
terest, pre-eminently  practical,  on 
which  the  historic  lights  of  the  past 
are  needed, —  as  naturalization  and 
the  ballot ;  crime,  criminal  law,  and 


pauperism  ;  our  county,  and  yet  more 
in  cities,  municipal  organization  and 
administration,  all  so  various  and 
often  loose;  our  traditional  policy  to- 
wards the  Indian,  African,  and  all 
foreign  races.  Even  the  sciences  of 
political  economy  and  finance, 
whose  leading  principles  we  have 
borrowed  from  inductions  based  ex- 
clusively upon  European  experience, 
and  upon  a  social  order  in  some  re- 
spects antiquated,  decrepid,  and  alien 
from  our  own,  may  be  found  of  less 
absolute  and  unqualified  authority 
when  studied  from  the  stand-point  of 
our  own  precedents,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary facts  of  our  peculiar  history. 
On  the  ever-agitating  questions  of 
protection  and  free  trade,  of  bank- 
ing, currency,  revenue,  &c.,  we  are 
always  warned  of  the  inadequacy  of 
American  political  science,  as  it  is,  to 
give  shape  and  stability  to  our  policy 
and  legislation,  ever  fluctuating  and 
disturbing. 

In  effect,  the  received  American 
theory  would  seem  to  be,  that  our  re- 
public is  yet,  and  to  be  ever,  an  exper- 
iment,—  nothing  absolutely  achieved, 
nothing  authoritatively  established. 
The  past  is  outlived  or  superannu- 
ated. The  wisdom  of  the  fathers,  so 
wise,  so  prescient,  as  often  to  seem  an 
inspiration,  is  the  glory  of  a  by-gone, 
though  honored  age,  not  the  pro- 
phetic and  warning  voice  of  our  own. 
Hence,  inventive  genius  or  aspiring 
ambition  is  prodigal  in  reform,  and 
innovating  or  revolutionary  schemes. 
Even  the  foreign-born  acolyte  in 
citizenship  regards  the  reconstruction 
of  the  republic  as  a  pastime,  easier 
far  of  achievement  than  the  "  recon- 
struction of  the  States."  The  Kadi- 
calism  which  may  befit  old  and  effete 
nationalities  becomes  often  here  an 
anachronism  or  a  blunder.  In  the 
pursuit  of  an  ideal  republic,  we  over- 
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leap  the  bounds  and  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  necessary  imperfections 
of  humanity,  or  peculiar  character- 
istics of  our  people,  and  sanctioned 
by  unerring  experience.  We  forget 
that  a  nation's  past  is  the  germ  of 
its  undeveloped  future ;  and  that  the 
future  itself  must  be  in  substantial 
harmony  with  the  nation's  historic 
genius,  tendencies,  and  established 
traditions.  All  races  and  national- 
ities bear  an  individual  imprint  in 
character  and  destiny  which  can  never 
be  safely  ignored  or  contravened. 
A  nation's  genius  and  vitality,  as  in- 
dicated in  its  free,  unhindered  out- 
growth, is  its  highest  law,  and  a 
divine  one. 

The  theory,  therefore,  of  political 
science  now  contemplated  embodies 
more  than  the  results  of  general  his- 
toric investigation.  Such,  however 
comprehensive  and  able,  can  never  em- 
brace complete  details,  or  narrowly 
scan  all  administrative  functions,  pol- 
icies, and  exigencies  of  a  State.  It  is 
in  these  very  details,  reviewed  and 
analyzed  by  practical  science,  and  the 
results  generalized,  that  we  not  only 
reach  definite  rules  and  landmarks, 
but  open  also  luminous  illustrations  of 
the  fundamental  principles  and  under- 
lying spirit  of  our  free  institutions. 
The  genius  of  the  nation,  like  the 
"  faith  "  of  the  Christian,  is  known  and 
judged  by  its  "  works." 

One  element  in  casting  the  horo- 
scope of  our  nation's  future  is  not  to 
be  overlooked.  It  enforces,  with 
special  urgency,  the  demand  for  a 
more  complete  science  of  American 
political  history,  and  recognition  of 
its  traditionary  authority  and  max- 
ims :  we  refer  to  the  activity  of  foreign 
imigration,  flooding  our  land  with 
fugitives  or  adventurers,  and  infusing 
elements  often  far  from  homogeneous 
into  our  political  body  and  life.  The 


policy  of  the  American  people,  in  this 
regard,  has  ever  been  generous  and 
magnanimous.  Necessity  has  pleaded 
for  it.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  our  past 
history  has  stamped  it  as  an  impolicy 
or  hopeless  detriment.  No  attempt 
certainly  has  been  made  to  restrict  it. 

The  primary  colonization  of  the 
United  States  was  mainly  English. 
The  exceptions  are  to  be  chiefly  found 
in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Delaware;  which,  even  to 
this  day,  betray  suggestive  indications 
of  that  exceptional  origin.  The  Eng- 
lish colonists  brought  with  them  the 
traditionary  principles  of  English  lib- 
erty and  popular  rights.  But  they 
brought  more, —  an  original  ideal  of 
the  State  as  based  upon  individual 
intelligence,  conviction,  suffrage,  and 
moral  principle ;  and,  with  that,  an 
organic  skill  in  framing  and  adminis- 
tering the  functions  of  government 
never  before  displayed.  From  what- 
ever chief  source  originally  impreg- 
nated and  vitalized,  certain  it  is  that 
the  vitality  and  genius  of  the  whole 
American  people,  from  the  first  and 
throughout,  have  exhibited  a  singular- 
ity of  vigor,  unity,  and  indomitable 
development.  A  congeries,  at  first 
and  long,  of  individual  and  rival  colo- 
nies, struggling  with  physical  hard- 
ship and  privation,  combating  hostile 
savages,  and  forced  to  take  part  in 
the  ruinous  wars  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, as  well  as  maintain  with  valor  its 
own  rights  against  the  tatter's  persist- 
ent aggressions,  a  common  unity  of 
aim  and  policy  was  steadily  and  un- 
falteringly pursued,  culminating  in 
the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
its  final  achievement,  making  us  one 
people. 

And  yet,  long  anterior  to  this  epoch, 
had  the  purely  English  character  of 
our  population  become  mixed  by  emi- 
grant Germans  of  Wurternberg  and  the 
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Palatinate,  or  Huguenots  of  France, 
but  never  to  weaken  or  modify  the 
innate  genius  and  life  of  this  free 
people.  The  community  absorbed 
and  nationalized  all  comers  by  a  re- 
sistless affinity. 

Has  not  the  same  predominating 
vital  energy  shown  itself  at  the  later 
periods  of  augmented  influx  of  foreign 
races  ?  The  alarm  often  felt  that  this 
rushing  torrent  will  effectually  cor- 
rupt, denationalize,  and  ruin  the  re- 
public, though  an  instinct  and  a  warn- 
ing, must  not  overlook  historic  fact, 
or  under-estimate  the  inherent  vigor 
of  the  nation,  so  signally  exemplified 
in  its  complete  triumph  over  a  rebel- 
lion the  most  formidable.  The  nation 
is  not  yet  Germanized,  or  Hibernized, 
as  the  late  civil  war  itself  significant- 
ly proved.  A  powerful  drug  may 
bear  large  dilution  without  material 
loss  of  essential  potency.  Portents 
of  danger  are  but  the  summons  for 
brave  and  vigilant  counteraction.  Im- 
becility alone  deplores  evils  it  has  not 
courage  to  grapple.  A  nation  is  only 
worthy  a  great  destiny  when  valiant 
in  effort,  self-sacrifice,  and  patriotic 
devotion,  to  redeem  and  re-assure  its 
imperilled  fortunes.  If  our  national 
well-being  is  now  threatened  by  alien 
contamination  (and  not  lightly  would 
we  esteem  the  danger),  what  surer 
remedy  is  possible  than  to  set  forth, 
as  on  tablets  of  stone,  the  deca- 
logue of  our  established  history,  that 
all  may  see,  read,  and  heed  its  com- 
mandments and  warnings  ? 

Not  seldom  is  it  tha,t  in  this  very  for- 
eign soil  of  alien  thought  and  culture, 
ruinous  policies  root  and  germinate  ; 
as  in  public  education,  utterly  in 
conflict  with  our  American  traditions. 
These  aggressions  find  inconsiderate  al- 
lies among  our  native  citizens,  ignor- 
ant of  our  past,  yet  not  inaccessible 
to  its  evident  warnings.  The  natural- 


ized vote  is  now  a  power.  Easily 
is  it  reached,  swayed,  and  won  by 
plausible  theorists  or  unscrupulous 
innovators,  when  the  great  lights  of 
our  history  are  unseen,  and  its  moni- 
tions unknown.  In  the  darkest  days, 
has  the  reflective  and  sound  sense  of 
the  American  people  rarely  failed  us. 
Foreign-born  and  native  alike  have 
bowed  to  the  undeniable  behests  of  our 
clear  traditions,  as  to  a  law  irreversi- 
ble, an  arbiter  from  which  is  no  ap- 
peal. The  genius  of  the  republic  has 
proved  its  ^Egis. 

What  we  most  need,  then,  in  our 
country's  present  exigencies,  and  at 
all  times,  is  a  digest  of  our  national 
history,  in  the  form  of  a  true  political 
science.  Our  American  liberty  is  no 
dogma  or  catchword.  Like  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution,  it  was  never  formu- 
lated in  words,  but  is  to  be  known  and 
interpreted  through  our  long  and  va- 
ried history.  A  true  science  of  Amer- 
ican politics  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
common  law.  It  would  possess  a 
moral  authority  transcending  even  a 
written  constitution,  because  an  ap- 
peal from  possible  errors  or  innova- 
tions of  the  latter.  Constitutions, 
laws,  and  policies  are  only  legitimate 
and  safe  when  in  accord  with  the  man- 
ifest genius,  traditions,  and  landmarks 
of  a  people.  Radical  or  any  other 
reform,  in  violation  of  these,  is- a  crime 
against  the  State. 

Our  prime,  pressing  want,  therefore, 
now  as  ever,  and  more  now  than  ever 
before,  is  facts,  not  insulated,  but  col- 
lective,—  the  generalized  deductions 
of  over  two  and  a  half  centuries  of 
experiment  in  free  government.  All 
the  more  impressive  is  the  demand,  as 
we  approach  the  limit  of  a  full  cen- 
tury in  our  existence  as  a  united  re- 
public. In  all  departments  of  nation- 
al and  State  administration,  in  the 
direction  of  all  great  interests,  in  meet- 
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ing  all  new  and  imposing  exigencies, 
first  and  foremost  of  all  do  we  need 
accessible  appeal  to  the  mandates  of 
the  past,  to  our  clear  and  unquestion- 
able traditions,  as  the  supreme  law, 
transcendent  authority,  and  unerring 
guide.  To  disregard  or  ignore  these 
is  to  set  our  nation  adrift  amidst  in- 
evitable disaster,  hazarding  calami- 
tous mistakes,  and  defeating  a  great 
and  beneficent  destiny. 

America  justly  prides  itself  on  the 
fame  of  its  historians ;  but  their  ge- 
nius, skill,  and  erudition  have  chiefly 
won  renown  in  illuminating  the  an- 
nals, and  portraying  the  historic  eras 
and  celebrities,  of  other  lands,  rather 
than  their  own.  When  will  a  like 
enthusiasm,  diligence,  and  scientific 
research  be  patriotically  consecrated 
to  the  study  and  illumination  of  our 
own  remarkable  and  instructive  his- 
tory ?  Their  achievements  here  would 
give  us  beacons  and  charts  for  an 
eventful  future,  and  inspire  the 
strength  of  hope  and  indomitable 
faith  in  the  darkest  hours  of  trial. 
They  would  check  the  often  sad  and 
disastrous  aberrations  of  our  own  in- 
telligent countrymen,  yielding  so  often 
to  the  seductions  of  hope,  unheeding 
the  wise  warnings  of  experience.  They 
would  serve  and  assure  the  harmoni- 
ous issue  of  our  free  institutions  yet 
on  trial,  and  to  be  still  and  ever  test- 


ed midst  new,  and  possibly  more  for- 
midable exigencies  ;  but  by  their  nor- 
mal development,  and  prosperous  is- 
sue, to  become  the  hope,  example,  and 
inspiration  of  other  and  the  most  dis- 
tant nations. 

It  is  noticeable  that  some  of  the 
most  critical  and  successful  reviews 
of  American  institutions  have  been 
the  productions  of  foreign  minds. 
Few  American  writers  have  surpassed 
De  Tocqueville  in  dissecting  the  politi- 
cal life  and  characteristics  of  our  re- 
public. Among  our  distinguished  and 
able  defenders  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
stitution during  the  rebellion,  few 
traced  with  more  learning  and  insight 
the  historic  causes  of  that  formidable 
struggle  than  the  Canon  de  Hearne, 
an  accomplished  legislator,  as  well  as 
ecclesiastic,  of  Belgium. 

But  more  than  general,  however 
philosophic,  reviews  of  our  general 
history,  do  we  need  patient,  exact, 
and  comprehensive  digests  and  gener- 
alizations of  facts  and  precedents  in 
all  departments  of  civil  policy  and  ad- 
ministration. In  possessing  such, 
alone  is  laid  the  foundation  of  a  true 
American  Political  Science.  Thus 
only  may  we  reap  the  full  harvest  of 
over  two  centuries'  sowing,  and  make 
our  own  time,  as  that  of  Edward  the 
First  of  England,  the  Justinian  era 
of  our  country. 


HER  ANSWER. 


BY   LULU   GRAY   NOBLE. 

THOU  waitest  for  mine  answer,  while  the  moon 
Waiteth  to  rise  below  the  aureoled  hills. 

Ah  !  richer  than  that  glory,  coming  soon 

To  fill  all  heaven,  one  word  my  whole  heart  fills, 
"  Lovest  thou  me  ?  " 
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All  lovers  who  before  to  me  have  plead, 

'Tis  mine  own  breast  I've  searched  for  their  reply. 

"  Love  I  this  lover  ?  "  ever  have  I  said: 
For  thee  my  soul  forgetteth  save  to  cry,  — 
"  Lovest  thou  me  ?  " 


The  sacredest  sweet  memory  of  time, 
The  risen  One  who  spake  beside  the  sea, 

With  iteration  solemn  as  the  chime 

Of  the  low  waves,  asking,  "  Lovest  thou  me  ?  "  — 
"  Lovest  thou  me  ?  " 

Oh  !  not  as  He,  divinely  searching  down, 
A  frail  heart's  fealty  to  prove  and  know, 

Do  I  to  thee,  who  art  high  honor's  crown, 

Still  stand,  through  all  my  tears,  repeating  so,  — 
"  Lovest  thou  me  ?  " 

But  I  recall  the  Name  in  love  complete, 
Because  its  wondrous  meanings  reach  alone 

The  sense  of  miracle,  and  things  more  sweet 
Than  mortal  thought,  wherein  I  murmur  on,  — 
"Lovest  thou  me?" 

Yea ;  answer  still  with  words,  and  with  thine  eyes, 
As,  through  the  pauses  of  an  altar-song 

The  white  flames  burn,  for  love  of  thy  replies,  — 
Oh !  seest  thou  not  ?  —  I  make  my  asking  long,  — 
"Lovest  thou  me?" 

Lo !  in  this  one  dear  asking,  asked  is  all 
That  I  of  time  or  fate  do  seek  to  know. 

What  mortal  peril  could  that  heart  appal, 

Which,  leaned  on  thine,  in  faith  might  whisper  low, 
"  Lovest  thou  me  ?  " 

And  when,  in  the  Beyond  unsearched  and  strange, 
Eise  our  two  souls,  there,  pausing,  shall  I  cry,  — 

Ere  I  can  know  if  hath  survived  the  change 
What  shall  make  worth  of  immortality,  — 
"  Lovest  thou  me  ?  " 
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A   CHAPTER  FROM  THE    ROMANCE   OF  RASCALITY. 


BY   JOHN    A.    BOLLES. 


II. 

IN  the  last  number  (p.  140)  of  this 
magazine,  it  is  stated,  that  twice  since 
his  confinement  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  Prison,  Humphreys  alias  Har- 
din has  successfully  simulated  insani- 
ty, and  has  thus  succeeded  in  being 
twice  transferred  from  the  penitenti- 
ary at  Charlestown  to  the  State  Lu- 
natic Hospital  at  Worcester,  and  in 
once  escaping  from  that  hospital. 

In  the  present  number,  I  propose  to 
show,  that,  amongst  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  this  most  accomplished 
rascal,  the  art  of  shamming  insanity 
stands,  and  has  stood,  very  conspicu- 
ous, and  has  been  practised  by  him  at 
various  times  with  great  success,  but 
sometimes  unsuccessfully,  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  prolonged  imprison- 
ment. He  who  reads  this  paper  can- 
not fail  to  perceive  that  Porter-Hum- 
phrey s-Hardin  possesses  an  amount 
of  cunning,  a  persistency  of  purpose, 
a  fertility  of  expedient,  a  power  of  self- 
denial  and  self-torture  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  plans  of  escape,  so 
seldom  witnessed  as  to  require  on  the 
part  of  jailers,  wardens,  watchmen, 
physicians,  and  superintendents  an 
equally  uncommon  amount  of  watch- 
fulness, sagacity,  and  persistency,  to 
prevent  him  from  again  escaping,  and 
again  renewing  his  career  of  crime. 

If  Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  Baron 
Trenck,  or  Count  Casanova,  or  any 
other  celebrated  prisoner  who  ever 
rescued  himself  from  confinement  by 
patient,  long-continued,  and  ingenious 
labor,  with  knife,  or  nail,  or  file,  or  saw, 


by  whittling,  scratching,  boring,  saw- 
ing, drilling,  had  lived  in  these  days, 
and  learned  of  Porter-Humphreys- 
Hardin  his  often-practised  "crazy 
dodge,"  he  might  have  saved  himself 
a  vast  deal  of  labor,  anxiety,  and  time, 
and  have  "  broken  jail "  with  greater 
ease,  certainty,  and  speed. 

In  five  instances,  which  I  shall  now 
mention  in  detail,  Porter-Humphreys- 
Hardin  has  attempted  this  "  dodge ; " 
viz.,  first,  at  West  Chester,  Penn., 
under  the  name  of  Wescott,  in  1859 ; 
second,  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  under 
the  name  of  Benjamin,  in  1861 ;  third, 
at  Sing  Sing,  N.Y.,  under  the  name 
of  Col.  Merritt,  in  1862 ;  and  fourth 
and  fifth,  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
under  the  binomial  alias  of  Hum- 
phreys-Hardin,  in  1868  and  1869. 

Most  of  these  cases  will  illustrate 
the  methods  by  which  this  man  effects 
his  purposes  of  crime,  as  well  as  his 
modus  operandi  of  escape  from  the 
penalty  of  the  law. 


The  Wescott,  West  Chester  attempt, 
1859. 

In  1859,  David  Meconkey,  Esq., 
was  in  business  as  a  banker ;  and  Mr. 
William  F.  Wyers  kept  a  boarding- 
school  in  West  Chester. 

Both  of  those  gentlemen,  on  the 
same  day  in  that  year,  received  a  visit 
from  a  young  man  of  gentlemanly 
dress  and  address,  who  presented  him- 
self to  them  as  a  Mr.  Wescott,  and 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  cheat  them 
both. 
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Mr.  Meconkey  is  dead;  but  Mr. 
McFarland,  a  gentleman  who  was  in 
his  banking-house  at  the  time  of 
Wescott's  advent  and  adventure,  has 
given  me  the  following  interesting 
account  of  one  part  of  the  Wescott 
enterprise :  — 

"DEAR    SIR,— 

.  .  .  "In  the  first  place,  here  is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Meconkey,  March 
.27,  1862,  to  Messrs.  Phelps  &  Benjamin, 
teachers  at  Sing  Sing,  N.Y. ;  viz.,  '  Gen- 
tlemen, I  see  by  a  newspaper,  of  yesterday's 
date,  that  you  have  lately  been  swindled  by 
a  person  who  represented  himself  as  Col. 
Stansbury,  alias  Col.  Merritt,  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  under  the  pretence  of  placing  a  pu- 
pil in  your  academy,  and  passed  a  forged 
check  upon  you,  receiving  twenty-five  dol- 
lars in  change.  In  the  summer  of  1859,  a 
person  by  the  name  of  Wescott  attempted 
to  pass  a  forged  check  upon  me,  drawn  on 
the  Columbia  Bank  of  this  State.  I  de- 
tected it  immediately,  and  had  him  arrest- 
ed, and  committed  for  trial.  After  being 
in  jail  about  a  week,  he  got  very  sick,  and 
apparently  crazy.  A  consultation  of  doc- 
tors was  held  at  the  instance  of  the  prison 
inspectors,  and  they  recommended  that  he 
be  let  go.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  county 
almshouse ;  and,  in  a  week  or  less,  he  clear- 
ed out.  Well !  .  .  . 

'He  said  he  was  a  graduate  of  Am- 
herst  College.  A  friend  of  mine  wrote  to 
that  college,  and  ascertained  that  no  such 
name  could  be  found  on  the  books.1  If 
he  should  undertake  to  "play  possum" 
with  you,  you  will  know  how  to  treat  him. 
'  Yours  very  truly, 

4  DAVID  MECONKEY.' 

"  I  was  with  Mr.  Meconkey,"  continues 
Mr.  McFarland,  "  as  clerk  in  his  banking- 
house,  at  the  time  this  check  was  present- 
ed, and  drew  his  attention  to  it  as  appar- 
ently a  forgery,  and  detained  Wescott,  as 
he  then  called  himself,  while  Mr.  Meconkey 
went  to  compare  notes  with  the  cashier 
of  our  bank  of  Chester  County.  They 
agreed  that  it  was  a  forgery. 

1  Pres.  Stearns  has  given  the  same  statement  to 
the  writer  of  this  article. 


"  Wescott  had  called  on  William  F. 
Wyers,  who  kept  a  school  here,  introduced 
himself  by  the  name  of  Wescott,  and  said 
he  had  called  to  see  if  he  could  get  his 
brother  into  the  school,  and  offered  this 
check  in  payment  of  a  smaller  amount  for 
tuition  fees.  He  stated  to  us  that  Mr. 
Wyers  told  him  to  call  on  us  and  get  the 
check  cashed,  as  he  had  not  change  enough 
to  do  it  himself. 

"  After  he  was  arrested,  he  was  taken 
to  an  attorney's  office,  where  Mr.  Mecon- 
key exhibited  the  check,  and  laid  it  on  the 
table.  Wescott  seized  it,  crammed  it  into 
his  mouth,  and,  after  it  was  sufficiently 
masticated,  swallowed  it. 

"  If  you  have  a  photograph  of  the  chap,  I 
would  like  to  see  it. 

"  Yours  very  respectfully, 

"  DAVID  M.  MCFARLAND." 

Having  in  my  possession  the  pho- 
tograph of  Hardin,  alias  Humphreys, 
I  sent  it  to  my  correspondent,  who  ex- 
hibited it  to  Judge  Butler  (the  prose- 
cuting officer  of  1859),  to  the  jailer, 
Mr.  Haynes,  and  to  Mr.  Wyers,  the 
schoolmaster.  It  was  recognized  by 
all  of  them  as  a  good  likeness  of  the 
swindler  Wescott.  Mr.  Wyers  soon 
afterwards  wrote  to  me  as  follows, 
viz. :  — 

..."  Mr.  McFarland  has  shown  me 
your  letter,  and  a  photograph  representing 
the  man  Wescott,  or  whatever  else  be  his 
name,  who,  for  a  while,  disturbed  the  staid 
equanimity  of  our  quiet  town,  and  set  all 
its  gossips  in  motion  and  commotion. 

"  The  facts  about  bis  being  here  are 
these :  — 

"  A  man,  apparently  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  rather  dark 
complexion,  and  of  medium  stature,  came 
to  my  house  one  morning,  and  represented 
himself  as  the  brother  of  two  lads,  for 
whom  he  was  anxious  to  secure  a  good 
school.  He  added  that  he  had  left  the 
lads  in  Philadelphia;  and,  as  business 
called  him  East,  he  should  not  be  able  to 
bring  them  to  my  school  in  person,  and 
would,  therefore,  now  pay  part  of  their 
schooling  in  advance. 
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"  He  then  presented  a  check,  or  draft, 
on  the  Bank  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  and  bear- 
ing what  seemed  to  be  the  well-known 
signature  of  the  president,  or  cashier,  S. 
Schoeck.  The  amount  of  that  check  was 
fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars  over  what  my 
'  terms  in  advance  '  called  for.  The  man- 
ner, outward  appearance,  tout  ensemble,  of 
the  anxious  brother  did  not  please  me ; 
and  I  replied,  that  he  might  leave  the 
paper  with  me ;  that  I  would  give  him  a 
receipt  for  the  same,  and  apply  the  bal- 
ance to  incidental  expenses,  for  books, 
spending-money,  &e.  This  brought  our 
conference  to  an  end ;  and  he  left,  saying 
he  would  get  the  check  cashed  at  some 
banker's,  and  return  in  the  course  of  the 
morning.  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him 
until  after  I  learned  that  he  had  been  ar- 
rested for  forgery." 

From  the  prosecuting  attorney,  now 
Judge  Butler,  I  have  the  following 
lawyer-like  account  of  this  case :  — 

"Wescott  was  arrested  on  a  warrant 
issued  on  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Meconkey, 
for  the  forgery  of  a  check,  or  draft. 

"  The  case  came  to  my  hands,  as  Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

"  Soon  after  he  was  lodged  in  jail,  he 
put  on  symptoms  of  insanity.  The  phy- 
sician in  attendance,  and  the  keeper,  be- 
came convinced  that  he  really  was  insane, 
and  applied  to  me  to  discharge  him  on  a 
nol.  pros. 

"  I  visited  the  prisoner,  and  found  him 
stripped  of  every  thing  but  his  pantaloons 
and  shirt,  walking  hurriedly  up  and  down 
his  cell,  gesticulating  with  his  arms,  and 
uttering  incoherent  expressions,  occasion- 
ally pronouncing  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  gentleman,  at  the  head  of  one  of 
our  lunatic  asylums.  I  was  informed  that 
he  had  kept  this  up  day  and  night,  with- 
out intermission,  for  nearly  half  a  week, 
I  think. 

"  There  was,  however,  something  in 
his  conduct  which  pretty  fully  satisfied  me 
that  it  was  assumed,  —  that  it  was  acting. 
I  so  informed  the  physician  and  keeper, 
and  declined  to  interfere. 

"  Several  physicians  of  the  town,  some 
of  them  men  of  considerable  eminence 


and  intelligence,  were  called  in  ;  and  after 
meeting  the  prisoner,  and  examining  his 
symptoms,  they  also  pronounced  him  in- 
sane, and  concurred  with  the  physician 
to  the  prison  in  the  judgment  that  his 
health  was  suffering,  and  that  humanity 
required  his  discharge. 

"  Out  of  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
these  men,  I  discharged  him  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  indicated  "  (by  a  nolle  prose- 
qufy,  "  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  alms- 
house  for  treatment  as  one  insane.  From 
this  place,  I  believe,  he  very  soon  disap- 
peared." 

Events  following  immediately  after 
this  discharge  of  Wescott,  proved 
most  distinctly  that  his  insanity  was 
pretended,  not  real.  He  went  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Western  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  under  the  name  of  BID- 
DLE,  "son  of  Commodore  Diddle  of 
Philadelphia,"  imposed  upon  the 
President  of  Williams  College,  swin- 
dled students  and  tradespeople  in 
Williamstown,  and  obtained  a  large 
sum  of  money  of  the  bank  in  Adams 
by  means  of  a  forged  check,  and  then 
absconded. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  re- 
late his  adventures  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence.  But  the  proper  op- 
portunity is  at  hand. 

We  now  pass  over  a  few  years  to 
describe,  — 

U. 

THE  CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  BENJAMIN 
ATTEMPT,    EARLY   IN    1861. 

Introductory  to  the  history  of  this 
adventure,  let  me  copy  a  few  para- 
graphs from  the  public  records,  as 
follows :  — 

"  STATE  OF  MISSOURI,        )  _ 
COUNTY  OF  CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  i  H-l 

"  IN  THE  CIRCUIT  COURT, 
"  June  Term,  A.D.  1861. 

"  The  Grand  Jurors  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  .  .  .  upon  their  oaths  present, 
that  W.  A.  Benjamin,  ...  on  the  twenty- 
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sixth  day  of  February,  A.D.  1861,  .  .  . 
at,  &c.,  feloniously  did  sell,  exchange,  and 
deliver,  a  certain  falsely  made,  forged, 
and  counterfeited  bill  of  exchange  .  .  . 
to  Robert  Sturdivant,  .  .  .  with  intent 
feloniously  to  defraud,  .  .  .  &c.,  &c.,  .  .  . 
contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute,  &c." 

"  (Signed)    CHARLES  D.  COOK, 

"  Circuit  Attorney" 

(indorsed)  "  A  true  Bill, 

"  JAMES  RUSSELL,  Foreman"  &c. 

Mr.  Sturdivant's  letter  to  me  shall 
tell  the  tale  in  the  vernacular :  — 

"  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  facts  were  these  : 
Benjamin  presented  himself  at  the  con- 
vent in  this  place,  represented  that  he 
wished  to  place  a  young  sister  or  niece  at 
school,  inquired  as  to  price  and  terms, 
proposed  to  pay  a  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars in  advance ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
handed  to  the  superior  a  check  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dolkrs,  purporting  to  be 
drawn  by  a  New-Orleans  bank  on  a  New- 
York  bank. 

"  The  superior,  not  having  the  differ- 
ence on  hand  to  pay  him,  sent  a  messen- 
ger with  him  to  the  store  of  Mr.  Reily, 
requesting  that  gentleman  to  give  Mr. 
Benjamin  that  amount,  use  the  check 
himself,  and  pass  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  to  the  credit  of  the  convent. 
Mr.  Reily,  perhaps  not  needing  the  ex- 
change on  New  York,  accompanied  Ben- 
jamin to  the  bank,  and  introduced  him  to 
me  as  a  brother,  or  nephew,  of  Senator 
Benjamin,1  stating  what  was  desired,  and 
then  left. 

"Benjamin  handed  me  the  check, 
already  indorsed  by  him,  to  the  superior. 
I  suggested  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  have  her  indorse  it  to  me.  He  very 
promptly  said  her  name  could  be  scratched, 
and  mine  substituted.  I  told  him  it  was 
but  a  few  minutes'  walk  to  the  convent, 
and  that  erasures  or  changes  in  indorse- 
ments were  to  be  avoided,  if  possible.  He 
left  for  the  convent ;  and  I,  being  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  check  was 
a  forgery,  went  immediately  to  the  store 

1  This  multi-named  impostor,  when  not  himself 
governor,  senator,  or  at  least  a  colonel,  is  always 
related  to  one  I 


of  Mr.  Reily,  and  communicated  to  him 
my  impressions,  and  was  fully  confirmed 
in  them,  when  Mr.  Reily  infomed  me  that 
he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  Mr.  Benjamin, 
except  through  the  message  from  the  con- 
vent. 

"In  returning  to  the  bank,  I  deter- 
mined on  the  plan  of  action.  Benjamin 
soon  appeared,  the  superior  having  in- 
dorsed the  check  to  me  in  due  form.  I 
paid  him  the  amount,  less  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  to  be  handed  by  me  to 
the  superior;  and,  whilst  he  was  arran- 
ging to  put  the  bills  in  his  pocket,  I  passed 
to  the  door,  and  locked  it.  He  instantly 
pulled  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
crammed  them  into  his  mouth ;  but,  as  I 
had  hastily  arranged,  the  clerk  in  the 
bank  and  the  city  marshal  were  with  me 
in  a  second.  We  grappled  him,  and 
choked  the  papers  out  of  his  mouth.  They 
turned  out  to  be  forged  checks  also. 

"  He  was  immediately  taken  before  a 
justice,  and,  after  a  hearing,  was  com- 
mitted to  jail. 

"  Very  soon  after  his  imprisonment,  he 
became,  apparently,  not  only  insane,  but 
a  raving  maniac,  disturbing  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  prison  both  night  and  day  by 
his  incessant  and  frightful  outcries.  He 
was  finally,  by  some  process,  brought  be- 
fore court;  and  his  struggles,  howls, 
oaths,  and  foaming  brought  the  court  to 
an  instantaneous  decision  that  he  was  a 
lunatic. 

"  He  was  released,  and  disappeared. 

"  The  young  woman  said  to  have  been 
with  him  was  neither  victim  nor  accom- 
plice, but  a  myth,  who  never  appeared.  .  . 
This  was,  no  doubt,  only  a  part  of  his 
machinery  to  'raise  the  wind.'  ...  I 
never  saw  Benjamin  whilst  in  confine- 
ment; but  would  add,  that  there  was  a 
division  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  fact 
of  insanity ;  and,  after  his  release,  the 
party  holding  that  he  was  playing  mad  in- 
creased very  considerably. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"R.  STURDIVANT." 

The  June  records  of  the  Circuit 
Court  shed  further  light  on  this 
transaction. 

At  that  term,  "the  circuit    attor- 
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ney  appears,  and  says  he  will  not 
further  prosecute  ;  and  it  appearing 
to  the  Court,  that  the  said  defendant 
(Benjamin)  is  insane,  it  is  therefore 
considered  and  adjudged  by  the 
Court,  that  the  said  defendant,  of  the 
said  indictment  be  hence  discharged ; 
and  it  is  ORDERED  by  the  Court,  that 
the  sheriff  retain  said  defendant  in 
his  custody  until  the  sitting  of  the 
County  Court  of  the  County." 

The  circuit  clerk,  Mr.  Harrison, 
informs  me,  that,  before  the  County 
Court  met  to  determine  whether  to 
send  Benjamin  to  the  State  Asylum, 
that  adroit  scoundrel,  after  the  ex- 
ample and  precedent  at  West  Ches- 
ter, "  suddenly  became  very  sane, 
and  was  discharged  "  from  custody. 

Benjamin  moved  northwardly  and 
eastwardly  as  fast  as  he  could  well 
travel,  and  signalized  his  sanity  by  a 
series  of  villanies,  perpetrated  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  capacity  of  a  Union 
colonel,  just  from  the  Bull-Run  bat- 
tle-field, Fort  Donelson,  or  Wilson's 
Creek. 

These,  too,  must  await  the  proper 
hour  of  publication. 

III. 

THE  STANSBURY-MERRITT  EXPLOIT 
AT  SING  SING,  WHITE  PLAINS, 
AND  UTICA,  N.Y.  1862. 

In  March,  1862,  as  I  learn  from 
Prof.  W.  W.  Benjamin  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Academy,  Sing  Sing,  a 
young  gentleman  calling  himself 
Col.  E.  H.  Merritt,  of  the  Union 
army,  and  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
a  colonel,  visited  Mr.  Benjamin  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  a  brother-in- 
law  (his  wife's  brother),  as  a  pupil 
in  that  academy. 

He  said  he  had  just  taken  Gen. 
Buckner,  and  other  rebel  officers,  to 


Fort  Warren,  and  was  now  on  his 
return  West. 

He  exhibited  what  purported  to  be 
a  letter  from  Buckner  to  his  wife,  and 
several  orders  he  had  received  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  also  a  place  on 
his  breast  covered  by  strips  of  black 
court-plaster,  which,  he  said,  covered 
a  wound  inflicted  at  Wilson's  Creek. 

Prof.  Benjamin,  behind  the  dis- 
guise of  a  full  beard  and  colonel's 
uniform,  recognized  in  Merritt  the 
person  who  had  once  before  swindled 
the  school  under  the  name  of  Col. 
Stansbury. 

"  I  let  him  go  on,"  says  the  pro- 
fessor, "  telling  his  exploits  on  West- 
ern battle-fields,  which  were,  indeed, 
interesting  enough,  until  he  offered 
me  a  draft  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  payment  for  a  bill  of  two 
hundred. 

"I  then  informed  him  that  I  re- 
cognized him  as  Stansbury,  the  la'w- 
yer  and  Democratic  politician,  and 
that  he  had  attempted  to  play  his 
little  game  with  me  once  too  often. 

"He  did  not  appear  to  be  disconcert- 
ed in  the  least,  but  expressed  great 
surprise  that  I  should  think  that  I 
had  ever  seen  him  before,  and  that  he 
was  a  rogue. 

"I  took  him  before  a  magistrate, 
and  he  was  fully  committed,  and  on 
the  day  following  was  sent  to  jail  at 
White  Plains." 

A  few  days  afterwards  news  came 
to  Mr.  Benjamin  that  the  colonel 
was  very  crazy,  and  that  the  judge 
had  ordered  three  physicians  to  ex- 
amine him. 

"I  attended  the  examination," 
says  the  professor,  "and  saw  the 
colonel  give  one  of  his  exhibitions ; 
and  a  more  perfect  piece  of  acting  I 
never  witnessed.  It  was  so  perfect 
that  two  of  the  three  physicians  pro- 
nounced him  really  insane. 
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"  He  was  afterwards  taken  to  the 
court-room,  where  he  gave  an  exhi- 
bition before  the  judge  and  grand 
jury ;  and  he  (Judge  Robertson) 
"  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  the  In- 
sane Hospital  at  Utica." 

Prof.  Benjamin,  having  receiv- 
ed from  Mr.  Meconkey  the  letter  al- 
ready quoted  in  the  West-Chester 
narrative,  communicated  the  facts 
therein  stated  to  Dr.  Gray,  the 
superintendent  of  the  asylum  at 
Utica. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  months, 
Dr.  Gray  notified  Judge  Robert- 
son that  Merritt  showed  no  symptoms 
of  real  insanity,  and  that  he  must  be 
moved  from  the  asylum. 

He  was  returned  to  jail ;  and  his 
trial  brought  on  at  the  next  session 
of  the  court,  when  he  was  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  at 
Sing  Sing  for  two  years. 

Dr.  John  P.  Gray,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Utica,  informs  me  that  "  Edward 
H.  Merritt  was  admitted  as  a  patient 
into  the  asylum  March  21,  1862,  on 
the  order  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Eobertson ; " 
that  "  he  feigned  dementia,  and  after- 
wards convulsions,  and  was  removed 
June  3,  1862,  by  Sheriff  L.  B.  Tripp, 
of  White  Plains." 

The  doctor  says,  "  He  was  essen- 
tially a  bad  fellow,  and  while  here 
planned  an  escape,  in  which  he  was 
detected.  ...  He  received  a  letter 
directed  to  Dalles,  from  Ellen  Porter 
of  St.  Louis,  accusing  him  of  sedu- 
cing and  deserting  her,  and  stating 
that  she  is  enciente" 

Col.  Merritt's  trial  and  sentence 
occurred  Dec.  3,  1862.  He  was  par- 
doned by  Gov.  Seymour  in  December, 
1863,  on  the  urgent  application  of 
Ex-Gov.  Hunt,  who  had  been  induced 
by  an  ingenious  series  of  letters, 
forged  by  Merritt,  in  the  names  of  old 


Congressional  friends  and  cronies  of 
Gov.  Hunt,  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
nephew  of  U.  S.  Senator  Colquitt, 
of  Georgia,  and  that  he  was  insane 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  offence. 

IV. 

THE  UNSUCCESSFUL  ATTEMPT,  1868, 
AT  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  PEN- 
ITENTIARY, AS  HARDIN  alias 
HUMPHREYS. 

In  1867,  by  means  of  forged  and 
spurious  letters  of  introduction,  Wes- 
cott,  Benjamin,  Stansbury,  Merritt, 
Colquitt,  as  stated  in  "  OLD  AND  NEW  " 
for  February,  secured  the  confidence 
of  a  clergyman  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
whom  he  also  defrauded  and  swindled 
by  forged  and  spurious  checks  or 
drafts.  To  this  knavery,  he  added  a 
crime  of  deeper  die  (like  that  men- 
tioned in  the  last  sentence  of  Dr. 
Gray's  letter  from  Utica),  and  then 
fled  to  the  West. 

He  was  pursued,  arrested,  brought 
back  to  Berkshire  County,  and  in- 
dicted for  his  swindling. 

Pleading  guilty  on  two  indictments, 
in  January,  1868,  he  was  sentenced 
to  ten  years  confinement  in  the  State 
Prison  at  Charlestown ;  and,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  that  month,  entered 
that  institution. 

His  guilty  acts  in  Pittsfield  had  been 
perpetrated  under  the  name  and  title 
of  Major-General  E.  H.  Humphreys, 
late  of  the  rebel  army.  After  his 
arrest,  it  was  found  that  he  was  the 
same  reprobate  who  had  been  con- 
fined in  Fort  Warren  as  a  rebel  em- 
issary, and  who  was  sentenced,  by  a 
military  court  of  which  I  was  the 
Judge- Advocate,  to  the  Albany  Peni- 
tentiary, in  1864,  under  the  name  of 
James  H.  Hardin.  The  indictments 
and  the  prison  records,  therefore,  call 
him  Hardin  alias  Humphreys. 
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In  less  than  five  months  after  his 
arrival  at  the  State  Prison  in  Charles- 
town,  he  repeated  his  old  familiar 
fraud  of  feigning  insanity ;  and  with 
such  craft  and  skill  as  to  impose  on 
the  warden,  the  prison  physician,  and 
a  majority  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  examine  such  cases ;  and 
was  thereupon  removed,  June  28, 1868, 
to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
Worcester. 

If  he  hoped,  as  doubtless  he  did, 
to  escape  while  in  transit  from  prison 
to  hospital,  he  was  disappointed;  for 
he  was  safely  delivered  to  the  acting 
superintendent. 

If  he  expected  either  to  deceive 
the  experts  in  the  asylum,  or  to  baffle 
or  elude  their  vigilance,  he  was  again 
disappointed  ;  for  they  soon  discovered 
that  his  insanity,  like  his  hat  and 
coat,  was  put  on  and  off  at  will :  and 
finding,  also,  that  he  was  engaged  in 
an  active  plan  of  escape,  they  sent 
him  back  to  Charlestown,  July  30, 
1868. 

Dr.  Draper,  the  assistant-superin- 
tendent at  Worcester,  sent  me  a  full 
report  of  the  case ;  from  which  I  make 
the  following  extracts :  — 

"  Committed  to  this  institution,  repre- 
sented as  laboring  under  an  attack  of 
acute  or  paroxysmal  mania;  as  having 
been  some  of  the  time  so  noisy  as  to  re- 
quire seclusion  in  a  remote  portion  of  the 
prison ;  as  having,  some  of  the  time,  re- 
fused food,  and  as  having  been  in  the 
prison  infirmary.  He  was  also  said  to 
have  entertained  a  delusion  that  he  had 
a  snake  or  reptile  in  his  neck,  having  two 
heads,  situated  one  below  or  behind  each 
ear,  which  he  begged  to  have  cut  out. 

"  Was  somewhat  emaciated,  manifested 
some  nervous  prostration. 

"  After  admission,  immediately  changed 
for  the  better ;  ate,  and  slept  well ;  ap- 
peared like  one  who  had  accomplished  his 
objects. 

"  His  endeavor  seemed  to  be,  to  inspire 
others  with  confidence  in  himself.  He 


possessed  a  remarkable  faculty  of  exciting 
sympathy,  and  making  use  of  those  around 
him.  It  was  only  by  great  effort  that 
those  having  the  immediate  care  of  him 
could  be  persuaded  that  it  was  necessary 
to  regard  his  history  and  antecedents,  in 
their  intercourse  with  him,  rather  than  his 
own  representations.  He  showed  much 
sagacity  in  his  selection  of  associates,  in- 
variably drawing  to  himself  the  disaffected, 
and  those  possessed  of  low  cunning.** 

Circumstances  soon  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  implication  with  others 
"in  a  plan  for  elopement  from  the 
hospital."  He  was  then  secluded 
from  the  other  inmates  ;  and,  "  there 
being  no  indication  for  medical  treat- 
ment," he  was  remanded  to  prison. 

One  of  his  fellow-conspirators  gives 
me  this  account :  — 

"  When  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Hardin  alias  Humphreys,  he  came  up  into 
the  upper  south  Johonnot  Hall  of  Worces- 
ter Insane  Asylum,  and  was  introduced 
by  Lieut.  Robert  Buffum.  This  was  in 
the  summer  of  18G8. 

"  The  first  scrape  we  had  was  this : 
Buffum  went  out  and  bought  a  hammer. 
He  brought  it,  and  gave  it  to  Hardin 
secretly;  and  then  Buffum  took  sheets 
from  my  bed,  and  another  from  another 
patient's,  tore  them  into  strips,  and  tied 
them  together.  He  left  the  rope  thus 
made  in  one  of  the  ventilators  of  Hardin's 
room. 

"  Hardin  intended  to  break  the  cast 
iron  window-bars  with  the  hammer,  and 
let  himself  down  about  thirty  feet  with 
the  rope.  This  was  prevented  by  the 
watchman,  who  watched  him  very  closely 
all  night. 

"  The  next  day,  the  supervisor  found 
the  hammer  and  sheets,  and  notified  the 
superintendent,  who  wrote  to  Warden 
Haynes  of  the  State  Prison,  asking  him 
to  send  for  Hardin. 

"  The  deputy-warden  came  and  hand- 
cuffed him,  and  carried  him  off. 

"  This  was  in  July.  I  saw  no  more  of 
Hardin  till  the  next  spring." 

Mr.    Haynes,    the    warden,    after 
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Hardin's  remand,  informed  me  that 
in  the  early  part  of  summer  he 
"showed  symptoms  of  insanity,  and 
was  consequently  placed  in  close  con- 
finement, and  subjected  to  a  rigid 
espionage.  The  result,"  says  the  war- 
den, "  was  the  conviction,  in  my  mind, 
that  he  actually  was  insane." 

"I  know  him,"  adds  Mr.  Haynes, 
"to  be  capable  of  committing  any 
act,  or  of  resorting  to  any  means,  to 
regain  his  liberty;  in  short,  we 
know  the  man,  and  think  we  can 
keep  him  till  he  is  regularly  discharged 
according  to  law." 

But  the  warden  was  mistaken.  In 
less  than  nine  months,  he  was  again 
utterly  deceived  and  imposed  upon  by 
the  consummate  art  of  this  indefati- 
gable impostor. 

How  this  was  done  will  now  be 
shown. 

V. 

THE     HARBIN-HUMPHREYS     SUCCESS- 
FUL  ATTEMPT,    1869. 

In  January  j  1869,  Hardin  having 
once  more  convinced  Warden  Haynes 
and  the  prison  physician,  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, that  he  was  crazy,  the  commis- 
sioners were  summoned  to  meet  and 
consider  his  condition. 

They  did  not  see  fit  to  direct  his 
removal. 

In  February,  1869,  they  were  again 
convened ;  and  then,  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  informs  me,  "it  was 
urged  by  some  members  of  the  Board, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  others,  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals, for  further  observation;  and 
accordingly  he  was  sent  to  Worcester, 
Feb.  16."  ' 

"  In  my  opinion "  (these  are  the 
words  of  Dr.  Bemis,  one  of  "  the 
Board  "),  "  his  mental  disease,  much 
of  it,  if  not  all,  was  feigned.  ...  I 


objected  to  his  being  removed  from 
prison  at  first,  and  agreed  to  it  at 
last,  on  condition  that  he  might  be 
sent  to  my  care.  ...  I  believe  him 
to  be  an  unmitigated  rascal ;  and  I 
have  not  changed  my  belief  since  the 
first  moment  I  saw  him." 

Dr.  Choate,  another  member  of 
"the  Board,"  and  superintendent  of 
the  lunatic  hospital  at  Taunton,  in- 
forms me  as  follows  :  — 

"  Physically,  we  found  him  exceedingly 
feeble  on  both  occasions. 

"  His  mental  condition,  also,  was  ap- 
parently feeble  and  depressed.  On  this 
point,  however,  there  was  some  room  for 
doubt,  which  our  examination  did  not 
fully  remove.  .  .  .  He  was  sent  to  the 
Worcester  hospital  more  with  a  view  to 
have  this  doubt  cleared  up  than  from  any 
feeling  of  certainty  as  to  his  insanity." 

"  It  was  reported  to  me,"  writes  Dr. 
Bemis,  speaking  of  the  January  inquest 
at  the  prison,  "  that  Hardin  had  "  (after 
being  remanded  in  July,  1868,)  "been  at 
work  pretty  well,  and  had  conducted  him- 
self properly  in  one  of  the  prison-shops, 
until  about  Thanksgiving  time  "  (Novem- 
ber) ;  "  that  he  then  was  not  so  well ;  and 
that,  about  Christmas,  he  broke  down 
altogether,"  being  disappointed  that  the 
governor  did  not  pardon  him  at  either  of 
these  holidays. 

"  When  I  saw  him  in  February,"  says 
Dr.  Bemis,  "  he  was  apparently  a  drivel- 
ling idiot.  He  had  refused  food  until  he 
was  really  ill.  His  beard  and  face  were 
covered  with  saliva,  his  hair  uncombed,  his 
clothes  slipping  off  from  his  body,  his  eyes 
closed  much  of  the  time,  he  rolling  upon 
the  floor  or  bed;  and,  when  raised  up, 
drooping  down  again  quickly,  and  all  the 
while  engaged  in  repeating,  in  a  mutter- 
ing manner,  broken  sentences,  sometimes 
referring  to  the  war,  and  sometimes  to  his 
own  sufferings. 

"  With  all  this  appearance,  his  muscu- 
lar efforts  were  perfect,  complete,  and 
graceful. 

"  On  admission  to  the  hospital,  Feb.  16, 
1869,  he  evidently  acted.  Came  in  crin- 
ging, and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  but 
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recognized  those  whom  he  met  here  be- 
fore." 

By  the  hospital  record,  it  appears 
that  Hardin  soon  regained  appetite, 
strength,  and  good  spirits ;  and  that 
although  he  now  and  then  pretended 
to  have  a  paroxysm  of  mental  and 
bodily  illness,  he  was,  on  the  whole, 
tolerably  well,  until  June  8th,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had,  by  means 
of  false  keys,  and  by  the  help  of  ac- 
complices, escaped  from  the  hospital. 

He  was,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
at  large  for  six  months.  During  that 
time,  he  was  guilty  of  a  long  cata- 
logue of  crimes,  but  betrayed  no  other 
indication  of  insanity. 

His  conduct  from  June  to  Decem- 
ber, 1869,  when  he  was  recaptured, 
and  sent  back  to  the  State  Prison, 
sheds  light  on  all  his  former  actions ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  it  may  per- 
haps prevent  any  further  and  future 
risk  of  his  successfully  shamming  in- 
sanity. 

Dr.  Tyler,  of  the  McLean  Insane 
Asylum,  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers that  examined  Hardin  in  January 
and  Februar}r,  1869.  In  a  letter  to 
me,  written  after  Hardin  was  last 
sent  to  Worcester,  he  says,  — 

"  Hardin  was  in  a  very  reduced  state, 
apparently  very  weak,  thin  in  flesh,  hag- 
gard in  looks,  in  constant  motion,  starting 
as  if  frightened,  muttering,  and  often 
making  a  loud  noise,  so  as  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance. His  pulse  was  high,  his  tongue 
was  dry,  skin  clammy.  He  refused  food, 
vomiting  what  he  was  made  to  take,  and 
retching  when  he  had  not  been  taking 
food.  He  passed  many  sleepless  nights 
consecutively,  being  watched,  and  the 
testimony  showing  that  he  was  not  still  a 
moment. 

"  1  believed  him  insane.  Dr.  Bemis 
thought  him  shamming.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  he  shammed.  I  think  he  made  symp- 
toms. I  think  he  did  things  which  he 
could  have  helped ;  and  all  for  the  pur- 


pose of  appearing  insane,  and  so  being 
transferred  to  a  hospital,  and  so  escap- 
ing. 

"  But  I  do  not  believe  he  made  all,  nor 
do  I  think  a  sane  man  would  conduct  as 
he  did.  The  very  fact  of  his  doing  just 
as  he  did,  and  being  able  and  willing  to 
do  so,  was  a  proof  of  insanity." 

Now,  though  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  Dr.  Tyler,  I  cannot  agree  with 
this  last  proposition,  nor  can  I  admit 
that  Hardin's  insanity  ypefi  ever  a 
matter  beyond  his  own  control.  It 
may  be  true  that  Hardin  did  not,  in 
one  sense,  "  make  all  his  symptoms  ;  " 
but  these  real  symptoms  were  the 
natural  and  the  intended  results  of 
his  plan  and  practice. 

He  did  "just  as  he  did,"  in  order 
to  effect  a  purpose ;  exactly  as  King 
David  feigned  madness,  in  order  to 
escape  from  King  Achish.  His  rea- 
soning, doubtless,  was  something  like 
this  :  "  I  can  make  myself  sick ;  I  can 
refuse  food,  and  keep  myself  awake 
day  and  night,  until  I  lose  flesh,  and 
look  haggard,  and  have  a  high  pulse, 
a  furred  tongue,  a  clammy  skin.  I 
have  only  to  persist,  doggedly,  pa- 
tiently, heroically,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  of  discomfort,  self-denial,  or  suf- 
fering; and  my  freedom  is  certain. 
They  will  report  me  crazy,  and  send 
me  to  Worcester,  and  I  shall  then  con- 
trive to  escape ;  or  Gov.  Claflin  will 
think  it  inhuman  to  keep  a  lunatic 
forever,  and  will  pardon  me." 

He  did  "  persist."  He  was  sent  to 
Worcester.  He  did  escape.  He  did 
achieve  his  freedom. 

To  my  mind,  this  persistent,  self- 
denying,  self- torturing  course  of  sham 
insanity,  for  such  a  purpose,  no  more 
proves  Hardin  insane,  than  invincible 
resolution,  Spartan  courage,  and  a 
will  as  inflexible  as  Fate,  prove  every 
heroic  soul  insane. 

There  is  a  heroism  of  rascality  as 
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well  as  of  virtue ;  a  sublimity  infernal 
as  well  as  a  sublimity  celestial :  and 
one  is  no  more  insanity,  or  proof  of 
insanity,  than  the  other.  When  Mil- 
ton makes  Satan  say,  — 

"  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven," 

we  are  deeply  moved  by  the  infernal 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  satanic 
mind ;  but  we  do  not  dream  of  calling 
the  Miltonic  devil  insane,  nor  of  hold- 
ing him  irresponsible  for  his  rebellion 
against  high  heaven. 

"Freedom's  battle"  is  not  always 
fought  on  national  fields.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  more  often  waged  in 
private  and  individual  arenas. 

The  hero  of  Dumas's  "Monte 
Christo,"  and  every  other  prisoner 
who  has,  like  Edmond  Dantes,  tasked 
beyond  common  measure  every  muscle 
of  mind  and  body  to  regain  his  per- 
sonal liberty,  —  yes,  and  every  fugi- 
tive slave  who  has  run  the  gantlet 
of  bloodhounds,  of  blood-thirsty  pur- 
suers, of  fatigue  that  racked  every 
limb  and  nerve,  of  hunger  that  con- 


sumed all  save  "  the  indomitable  will 
and  purpose  of"  escape,  and  of  that 
many-headed  Fear,  more  frightful 
than  all  the  rest  of  his  trials,  —  these, 
and  such  as  these,  and  men  like 
Hardin-Humphreys,  as  much  and  as 
forcibly  as  these,  demonstrate  the 
rationality  of  the  most  desperate  and 
long-continued  and  self-torturing 
struggle  for  freedom. 

That  man  sets  little  value  upon  his 
own  personal  freedom,  and  has  abso- 
lutely no  conception  of  its  value  to 
an  active  soul,  even  when  that  soul's 
activity  finds  its  greatest  delight  in 
crime,  who  can  regard  this  Hardin- 
Humphreys  as  insane  because  of  any 
thing  or  every  thing  that  he  has  done 
to  insure  the  certainty,  or  multiply 
hopefully  the  chances,  of  escape  from 
the  slavery  of  the  penitentiary. 

In  another  paper,  if  the  readers  of 
"OLD  AND  NEW"  are  not  weary  of  this 
subject,  I  will  present  further  partic- 
ulars of  the  long  and  varied  career 
of  this  extraordinary  criminal. 


A    VALENTINE. 

MY  LADY,  —  Gold  and  silver  rust, 

And  diamonds  wear  away  to  dust : 
These  three  alone  eternal  prove 
In  earth  below,  and  heaven  above, — 
Faith,  hope,  and  love. 

This  vase,  by  Benvenuto  wrought, 

This  coronal  of  gold, 
These  diamonds  from  Golconda  brought, 

Will  tarnish  and  grow  old. 
Such  gifts  as  those  my  lady's  friend 
In  proof  of  friendship  scorns  to  send  : 

He  sends  what  will  eternal  prove, 
Though  rolling  worlds  forget  to  move,  — 

A  faithful  servant's  hopeful  love. 
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ZERUB     THROOP'S    EXPERIMENT. 


BY   MRS.    A.    D.    T.    WHITNEY. 
PART     I. 


HOW   ZERUB   LEFT   IT   ALL   TO    PROV- 
IDENCE. 

ZERUB  THROOP  sat  in  his  spring- 
lock  sanctum.  It  was  a  contrivance  of 
his,  whereby  it  might  never  be  pre- 
cisely known  whether  he  was  out  or 
in ;  also  no  other  person,  curious  or 
dishonest,  could  invade  the  place  to 
occupy  it  even  for  a  moment,  except 
with  door  carefully  set  wide.  '  He  car- 
ried the  key  in  his  pocket.  Once 
swung  to,  the  heavy  leaf  fastened  it- 
self instantly  ;  then  he  and  his  cigar 
and  his  black  cat  were  walled  up  to- 
gether. Zerub  always  kept  a  black 
cat.  He  had  had  six  generations  of 
them,  all  precisely  alike.  Where  the 
type  varied,  the  kitten  was  drowned. 

A  staircase  led  down  from  the  pas- 
sage without  to  the  side  entrance  of 
his  house.  People  on  errands,  or  with 
bills,  or  to  pay  money,  or  receive  or- 
ders, came  here.  Zerub  could  see 
from  his  window  whom  it  might  be. 

He  had  an  office  directly  below, 
where  he  made  payments,  and  signed 
receipts,  and  gave  such  other  audi- 
ences as  he  chose,  holding  thus  pretty 
much  all  his  limited  intercourse  with 
his  kind.  Unless  he  owed  a  man,  or 
a  man  owed  him,  or  one  or  the  other 
wanted  for  money,  money's  worth  of 
use,  property,  or  service,  what  should 
there  be  between  them  ?  Zerub 
Throop  always  wanted  to  know  that. 

He  had  a  little  dining-room  beyond 
his  office.  His  sleeping-room  was 
within  his  sanctum.  What  if  he 
should  die  there  some  night  with  his 
oak  sported? 

21 


The  whole  front  of  his  large  old 
house,  a  place  he  had  taken  a  whim 
to  buy  furnished  as  it  stood,  was  un- 
used. 

He  had  his  head  out  at  his  wiriaW 
at  this  moment  at  which  we  take  him 
up.  He  was  watching  a  woman  who 
had  come  to  the  door  below  with  some- 
thing to  sell.  She  had  come  from  a 
good  way  off,  peddling  her  wares,  or 
she  would  never  have  climbed  Throop 
Hill. 

"  Tell  the  mistress  it  will  be  sure 
to  make  the  hair  grow,  if  it's  gone 
ever  so." 

"  It  isn't  a  mistress,  it's  a  master," 
said  the  servant  Sarah,  from  within. 
"  And  he  don't  buy  hair-grease ;  and 
he  won't  have  peddlers." 

"  It  isn't  grease :  it's  Phoenix  Re- 
generator. It'll "  — 

"  It's  no  use,  I  tell  you.  Not  if  it 
would  save  souls.  I  tell  you  he  don't 
buy  things."  And  Sarah,  bethinking 
of  her  half-ironed  shirt-bosom,  and 
her  cooling  flats,  shut  the  door  sum- 
marily. 

Zerub  Throop  laughed.  The  wo- 
man looked  up. 

"  My  hair  never  comes  out,  madam, 
I  assure  you,"  said  he  with  a  mocking 
blandness,  and  a  half  bow  of  his  thick- 
ly-covered, close-trimmed,  grizzled 
head.  "  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  los- 
ing things." 

"You  might,  though,"  she  answer- 
ed, as  ready  as  he.  "You  might  be- 
gin ;  and  it's  things  that  never  went 
before  that  goes  worst  if  they  once 
sets  out.  When  it  once  begins  to 
drop,  you'll"  — 
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"  Hammer  it  in,  ma'am !  and  rivet 
it  on  the  other  side.  Good-morning ; " 
and  Zerub  shut  his  window. 

"  Hammer  it  in  !  I  guess  you're 
used  to  hammerin'  in  feelin's  and 
Christian  charities  and  such.  Done 
the  undertakin'  business  pretty  much 
all  along,  I  should  say.  Well,  wait 
till  you're  hammered  in,  and  riveted 
on  the  other  side  ! " 

As  she  walked  out  of  the  upper 
gate  upon  the  hill,  another  woman 
rang  the  bell  at  the  front-door.  The 
sound  pealed  through  the  house  start- 
lingly. 

Hardly  once  in  a  year  did  any  one 
ring  at  Zerub  Throop's  front-door. 
One  had  to  turn  aside  from  the  grav- 
elled drive  to  reach  it,  across  a  grass- 
_plot.  Old  vines,  little  trained  or  cared 
for,  tangled  up  the  porchway;  but 
Mrs.  Whapshare  came  to  the  front- 
door. She  had  been  ten  years  mak- 
ing up  her  mind  to  come  at  all,  —  ever 
since  her  husband  died,  and  left  her 
poor.  Now  her  little  children  were 
^growing  up,  she  had  a  hundred  needs 
for  them  to-day  that  pressed  her  sorer 
than  the  needs  of  ten  years  ago. 
They  might  go  out  into  the  world  to 
make  their  way  ;  but  she  wanted  life- 
tools  to  give  them  to  go  out  with. 
Training,  knowledge,  opportunity,  — 
these  things,  in  the  outset,  must  al- 
ways cost  somebody  something.  She 
could  not  give  them  bread  and  but- 
ter now,  and  send  them  to  bed.  There 
was  other  feeding  that  they  were  hun- 
gry for. 

Zerub  Throop  knew  Mrs.  Whap- 
. share  by  sight,  as  he  knew  nearly 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  town ; 
.but  he  had  never  spoken  to  her. 
Why  should  he  ?  She  was  no  tenant 
•of  his.  He  wanted  nothing  of  her: 
she  could  buy  nothing  of  him.  The 
-human  relation,  as  Zerub  understood 
it,  failed.  The  wires  were  down. 


Yet  Mrs.  Whapshare  came,  and 
rung  at  his  front-door. 

"  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  the  north- 
east room,  askin'  to  speak  to  you," 
called  Sarah,  from  outside  the  oak, 
not  knocking,  for  she  knew  now  that 
he  was  there. 

"  Why  didn't  you  get  rid  of  her,  as 
you  did  of  the  Regenerator  ?  "  —  half 
pleased,  half  surly,  at  her  manage- 
ment ;  first  good,  then  bad. 

"She  isn't  the  regeneratin'  sort. 
She  ain't  got  bottles,  nor  yet  books, 
nor  yet  fortygraphs  of  President 
Grant  and  Mr.  Bismarck  Brown. 
There  ain't  nothin'  to  send  her  off 
on.  She  jest  wants  to  see  you.  I 
can  tell  you  who  'tis.  It's  Mis'  Whap- 
share, down  Ford-street  way.  She 
stepped  in  as  if  she'd  made  up  her 
mind ;  and  it's  one  of  the  little  ones 
that  makes  up  with  a  twist." 

Sarah  Hand  was  almost  the  only 
person  who  ever  made  many  words 
with  Zerub  Throop ;  but  her  words 
suited  and  amused  him,  and  she 
knew  it.  It  was  with  a  sort  of  crusty 
good  humor  that  he  went  down  into 
the  dim  and  musty  north-east  parlor 
where  Sarah  had  folded  back  a  single 
shutter  to  see  Mrs.  Whapshare. 

The  lady  rose  as  he  entered,  stir- 
ring the  gloom  and  must  of  the  cor- 
ner in  which  she  had  .i^ted  herself, 
and  gathering  up,  as  it  were,  the  dark- 
ness into  shape  with  the  shadowy 
movement  of  her  black  dress. 

Zerub  bowed. 

"  Mrs.  Whapshare,"  said  the  lady. 
"  Mrs.  Miles  Whapshare." 

Zerub  sat  down,  and  waited  for 
more. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  something, 
Mr.  Throop." 

"  Of  course,  madam.     They  all -do,"  j 
answered  Mr.  Throop  politely,  draw- 
ing down  his  waistcoat,  and  leaning 
back  in   his   chair,  laying  his   right 
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foot  across  his  left  knee,  and  folding 
his  arms,  as  a  human  being  in  a  state 
of  siege  instinctively  barricading  him- 
self. 

Mrs.  Whapshare  looked  at  him 
quickly.  She  changed  her  tone  and 
approach.  She  was  not  a  timid  wo- 
man, though  she  had  been  ten  years 
making  up  her  mind. 

"I.  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  began 
wrong.  I  mean,  I  came  to  tell  you 
something." 

Mr.  Throop  bowed. 

"  You  owed  my  husband,  Miles 
Whapshare,  fifteen  thousand  dollars." 

"  Once  I  did,"  answered  Mr. 
Throop. 

"Don't  you  think  —  I  mean,  /  do 
think  —  you  owe  his  children  some- 
thing now." 

"  In  this  country,  madam,  no  one 
is  persecuted  for  opinion's  sake.  You 
have  a  perfect  right  to  think  so, — 
and  —  to  continue  thinking  so." 

Mrs.  Whapshare  was  forced  back 
to  her  questions.  "  Don't  you  think 
so,  Mr.  Throop?" 

"  No,  madam.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  answer  any  inquiry  you  would  like 
to  make.  I  do  not  think  so." 

Mrs.  Whapshare  had  to  put  it  in- 
terrogatively again.  Otherwise,  it 
was  plain  the  conversation  was  to 
drop,  and  in  like  manner  wguld  per- 
petually drop. 

"Why,  sir?" 

"In  the  first  place,  madam,  three 
and  twenty  years  ago,  Miles  Whap- 
share hadn't  any  children.  Whatever 
responsibilities  he  undertook  after- 
ward, he  undertook  in  the  face  of  his 
business  loss.  He  began  the  world 
again,  as  I  did.  /  couldn't  afford 
children,  ma'am.  In  the  second  place, 
I  paid  him,  as  I  did  everybody  else, 
twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  and 
was  discharged.  I  began  again,  and 
worked  up.  If  Miles  Whapshare 


didn't  work  up,  that  is  simply  the  dif- 
ference between  us.  In  the  third 
place,  if  I  were  to  call  it  a  debt  now, 
how  much  do  you  think  the  debt 
would  be  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  as 
that  alters  it." 

"I'll  tell  you  then.  Upon  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  I  paid  Miles  Whap- 
share three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty,  leaving  eleven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  That,  at  sim- 
ple interest,  would  by  this  time  just 
about  have  increased  by  one  and  a 
half.  Do  you  think  I  owe  Miles 
Whapshare's  children  to-day  twenty- 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five dollars  ?  It  is  either  that  or 
nothing." 

"  I  think  it  is  likely  it  is  that,  then," 
replied  Mrs.  Whapshare,  with  a  calm 
indifference  to  the  figures.  "But 
they  would  be  glad  of  a  very  small 
proportion." 

"  Possibly.  Miles  Whapshare  was. 
But  you  leave  the  argument.  The 
grandchildren  might  come  back  with 
their  claim,  by  and  by.  The  world 
doesn't  go  trailing  on  after  that  fash- 
ion. When  things  are  squared  up, 
they  are  squared.  There  had  to  be  a 
deluge  once,  ma'am,  and  the  race  be- 
gan again.  Pope  Gregory  had  to 
strike  ten  days  out  of  the  year  1582, 
to  bring  the  world's  account  down  to 
what  the  sun  could  pay ;  and  I  be- 
lieve you  think  your  sins  are  settled 
for  on  much  the  same  principle,  don't 
you  ?  Bankruptcy  and  discharge 
seem  to  be  taken  into  the  original 
plan  of  things.  At  any  rate,  that  is 
what  occurs,  and  there  is  an  accepted 
order  for  it.  Is  this  all,  madam  ?  and 
is  your  mind  satisfied  ?  " 

And  Zerub  Throop  arose. 

The  woman's  figure  in  black  mov- 
ed again  also,  making  that  shape  of 
shadow  in  the  gloomy  sofa-corner. 
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A  voice  that  trembled  now  came  out 
of  the  shade. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  ought  to 
have  been,  somehow ;  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  would  have  been  so  much 
to  us  all  this  time !  and  I  knew 
you  owed  it  once.  You  are  rich,  Mr. 
Throop ;  and  you  have  nobody  to  keep 
your  money  for." 

"I  can  leave  it  to  cats  and  dogs 
if  I  like.  I  can  do  as  I  please  with 
my  own." 

"  You  may  think  you  can,"  said 
the  widow,  speaking  firmly  again ; 
"  but  it  will  be  as  Providence  pleases, 
after  all.  Even  the  king's  heart  is 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord." 

"  Very  well !  Try  Providence ; 
but,  if  Providence  is  any  thing  like 
Zerub  Throop,  it  won't  do  to  begin 
by  telling  him  he  owes  you  an  old 
debt  on  somebody's  else  account." 

"You  know  about  that  Mrs. 
Whapshare?"  Mr.  Throop  said,  in- 
terrogatively, to  Sarah  Hand,  when 
she  was  bringing  in  his  dinner,  — 
a  roasted  duck,  with  port-wine  sauce. 
"  She's  a  pretty  comfortable  sort  of 
person,  I  should  think." 

"Well,"  answered  Sarah,  "folks 
is  most  alwers  pretty  comfortable, 
ain't  they,  'xcept  the  regular  give-up 
starvation  ones  ?  You  see  ''em  goin' 
'round ;  and  they  has  shoes  an'  stock- 
in's  on,  an'  gowns,  an'  bunnits,  or 
coats  and  hats ;  an'  they  goes  in 
somewheres  when  it  rains,  or  it 
comes  night;  an'  they  git  breakfast 
an'  dinner,  an'  supper,  I  'spose,  or 
else  they  wouldn't  be  goin'  'round. 
You  don't  see  'em  droppin'  nowheres. 
Of  course,  they're  comfortable. 
Everybody  gets  shook  down  into 
some  sort  of  a  place.  The  world's 
like  a  boss-car:  they  git  in,  an' 
they  git  out ;  an'  they've  been  took 
along  between.  Some  sets  down, 


and  some  stands  up,  and  some  hangs 
on  to  the  straps.  Some  gits  into  a 
place  at  the  beginning,  and  some 
slips  into  one  when  somebody  else 
gits  out.  There  don't  seem  to  be  no 
rule  about  it ;  it  regilates  itself." 

"  But  Mrs.  Whapshare  ?  —  she  lives 
in  a  good  house." 

"  They  can't  eat  shingles  and  tim- 
bers, though.  'Tain't  like  little  King 
Boggins." 

"She  has  a  roof  over  her  head, 
however,  and  it  is  her  own.  She  has 
several  children." 

"More.     She's  got  six." 

"  All  grown  up  ?  " 

"Well,  the  everidge  of  7ern  is. 
Charlotte,  she's  eleven.  Miles 
Whapshare  died  ten  years  ago,  and 
didn't  leave  much  of  any  thing  but 
the  old  house  and  the  garding  and  the 
six  children  and  a  mess  of  old  store- 
books  full  of  bad  debts  and  tribula- 
tions." 

"Been  to  school?" 

"  Children  ?  Yes,  an'  meetin',  an' 
Sunday-school,  right  straight  along. 
John,  he's  got  a  place  in  a  store. 
They're  nice  folks  enough.  Mis' 
Whapshare  ain't  got  much  force  to 
her,  though." 

"  I  should  think  she  had  done 
pretty  well  under  the  circumstances." 

"That's  just  it.  She's  a  woman 
that's  alwers  been  under  a  lot  of 
'em,  —  clear  down.  What  business 
do  folks  have  to  be  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  wonder?  Why  don't  they 
get  on  top  of  'em  ?  What  is  circum- 
stances made  for  ?  " 

.  "To  stand  round,  Sarah,"  said 
Mr.  Throop,  in  italics.  "  If  you 
knew  Latin,  you'd  see.  That's  what 
we've  got  to  do  with  'em.  Keep  'em 
in  their  places.  Make  'em  stand 
round!" 

"Or  git,"  said  Sarah  senten- 
tiously. 
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Mr.  Throop  laughed. 

"Bring  me  a  lemon,"  he  said;  and 
Sarah,  having  done  that,  understood 
that  the  conversation  was  at  an  end, 
and  withdrew,  like  a  circumstance, 
into  the  kitchen. 

The  one  course  over,  Zerub  went, 
as  was  his  custom,  up  stairs  to  his 
wine,  his  dessert,  and  his  cigar.  He 
never  ate  pastry.  A  little  fruit  was 
set  upon  the  round  table,  in  his  sanc- 
tum, also  a  basket  of  small  sweet 
biscuits, —  these  more  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cat,  to  whom  he 
fed  them ;  beside  these,  a  bottle  with 
cap  of  tinfoil  over  the  cork,  his 
cigar-holder,  tray,  and  match-box. 
In  this  company,  Mr.  Throop  always 
read  his  papers  after  dinner  for  an 
hour.  The  cat,  when  she  had  got 
biscuits  enough,  dozed  beside  him  on 
a  soft  square  sofa-cushion,  flung  down, 
for  her  use,  upon  the  floor.  Zerub 
pulled  her  ears  once  in  a  while,  and 
woke  her  up  to  tell  her  the  news, 
and  what  he  thought  about  it. 

"  She  knows,  and  she  don't  contra- 
dict," said  he. 

To-day,  he  did  not  read  long. 

"  They'll  get  into  a  nice  mess  in 
Europe;  won't  they,  Tophet?  They've 
got  to,  sooner  or  later ;  that's  what 
I  told  the  Whapshare  woman.  The 
world's  never  safe  from  a  muddle  but 
when  it's  just  out  of  one ;  and,  if 
you  can't  be  safe  then  for  a  while, 
what's  the  use  of  the  muddle  ?  Hey, 
old  cat?" 

Tophet  rose  lazily,  stretched  out 
her  fore-legs  to  their  farthest  pos- 
sible extent,  stretched  up  her  hind 
ones,  lifting  her  back  into  a  heap, 
and  dropping  her  neck  into  a  hollow  ; 
then  gathered  herself  together 
again,  with  raised  and  vibrant  tail, 
and  rubbed  and  coiled  herself  round 
her  master's  ancles. 

"I  wonder  how  it  would  seem  to 


do  it,  old  cat?  I  wonder  what  she 
would  think  herself,  if  I  really  did  ? 
See  here,  now;"  and  Mr.  Throop 
drew  forth  his  great  wallet,  and 
therefrom  took  a  slip  of  white  paper, 
such  as  he  kept  ready  for  bills  and 
receipts.  He  dipped  a  pen  into  an 
inkstand  that  stood  upon  the  table, 
and  wrote  four  lines. 

"That  would  do  it." 

He  was  only  thinking  now,  not 
soliloquizing.  Mr.  Throop  never  did 
that  foolish  thing  ;  he  only  talked  out 
now  and  then,  in  scraps,  to  the  cat. 

He  sat  holding  that  which  he  had 
from  a  queer  impulse  written,  fancy- 
ing queer  what-ifs  about  it. 

"That  would  do  it.  Give  that 
woman  this  slip  of  paper,  and  it  turns 
her  life  right  over  for  her,  'tother  side 
up  again, —  the  side  she  hasn't  seen 
for  ten,  twenty  years,  perhaps,  by 
that  time,  no,  nor  ever ;  and  it  alters 
six  lives  after  her's. 

"I  don't  suppose  anybody  ever 
wrote  exactly  such  a  note  as  that ; 
couldn't  be  discounted.  It  would 
stand  good,  though,  when  the  time 
came.  Mrs.  Whapshare,  two  things 
are  between  you  and  this  slip  of 
paper, — my  will,  and  my  life.  I  can, 
and  I  can  not.  There  comes  in  free 
agency,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  is 
certain  that  I  either  shall  or  shall 
not  turn  this  freak  into  fact. 
Certain  somewhere.  Where  ?  In 
time,  or  Providence?  Providence 
may  meddle  with  such  things ;  but 
I  never  came  across  Providence 
amongst  'em,  that's  all.  I've  had 
my  way  to  work  up ;  and  I've  been 
left  pretty  much  to  myself:  and  I've 
worked  it.  I'm  left  to  myself  now. 
Am  I  though  ?  How  do  I  know  ? 

"  See  here,  what  if  I  do  neither  ? 
What  if  I  leave  it  to  Providence  to 
finish  it,  if  it  will?" 

There  was  a  small  blank  in  one  of 
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the  four  lines.  Zerub  Throop  dipped 
his  pen  again,  and  filled  the  space 
with  two  words.  He  turned  it  over, 
and  indorsed  it  with  a  date  and  a 
sentence.  Then  he  laid  down  the 
pen,  and  sat  folding  and  rolling  the 
paper  abstractedly  several  minutes 
until  he  held  it  in  a  tight  round,  like 
a  very  small  Catherine-wheel,  be- 
tween his  finger  and  his  thumb. 

"Would  it  ever  fire  off?"  he  won- 
dered. 

In  the  same  whimsical,  half-volun- 
tary way,  as  if  letting  his  vagary, 
that  he  might  stop  at  any  point,  run 
on  with  him,  he  tore  a  bit  of  tinfoil 
from  the  sheath  that  had  covered  his 
bottle,  and  rolled  it  again,  carefully 
and  compactly,  in  that.  He  folded  and 
pressed  and  smoothed  the  foil  around 
it,  and  welded  it  into  a  silvery  ball. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  secret,  To- 
phet  ?  "  he  said  to  the  cat.  "  That's 
a  secret.  That's  the  sort  of  thing  it 
is,  when  you  take  it  out  of  your  mind, 
and  look  at  it." 

Then  he  sat  holding  it  again, 
amusing  himself  so, —  playing  pas- 
sively, as  it  were,  with  fate  and  pos- 
sibility,—  others'  fate  that  he  thought 
he  held  first  in  his  own  mind  and 
will,  now  that  he  had  taken  it  out, 
and  looked  at  it,  between  his  thumb 
and  finger. 

But  what  was  he  to  do  next,  or  not 
to  do,  seeing  he  had  given  it  up  to 
Providence  ?  Providence  would 
neither  put  it  by,  out  of  his  thumb 
and  finger,  nor  throw  it  away. 

"I  won't  destroy  the  thing,"  he 
said.  "I'll  go  as  far  as  that,  and 
then  it  is  out  of  my  hands.  I'll  leave 
it  loose  on  creation.  Things  have  to 
go  somewhere.  What  difference  will 
it  make  to  me  ?  " 

He  laid  it  out  of  his  fingers,  on  the 
table,* — anywhere,  as  it  happened  to 
fall. 


"  That's  all  between  you  and  me, 
Tophet,"  he  said. 

"  Wi — ai — o ! "  answered  the  cat. 

"  And  — the  post,  Tophet ;  you  and 
me  and  the  post.  What  do  people 
mean  by  the  post  ?  " 

Then  he  took  his  hat  and  cane,  and 
went  off  for  his  afternoon  walk. 

Zerub  Throop  was  not  an  ill-souled 
man ;  he  was  only  a  strange,  solitary 
one, —  grown  selfish  and  one-brained 
through  solitariness,  and  through  hav- 
ing "  worked  his  way  up." 

Sarah  Hand  came  up  stairs,  found 
the  door  hooked  back  that  she  might 
enter,  carried  off  the  empty  bottle, 
the  fruit-basket,  and  the  torn  bit  of 
tinfoil  that  was  evidently  rubbish, 
beside  it.  She  picked  up  the  round 
bright  ball,  looked  at  it,  turned  it 
over,  saw  that  it  was  folded,  not 
crumpled,  and  laid  it  into  the  little 
grooved  lid  at  the  top  of  Mr.  Throop's 
writing-desk,  to  keep  company  with 
an  old  knife,  a  bit  of  sealing-wax, 
some  used  pens,  and  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber.  Sarah  Hand  never  "cleared 
up  "  any  thing  that  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility ever  be  called  for  or  thought 
of  again.  There  were  old  bits  of 
paper,  scribbled  with  temporary  cal- 
culations, tucked  between  the  leaves 
of  his  blotting-book,  thrust  into  his 
match-box,  and  clasped  among  the 
notes  and  scraps  in  his  little  gilt  fin- 
ger-clip, that  had  been  dusted  over 
and  replaced  for  month  after  month, 
even  year  after  year. 

So,  when  Zerub  came  home,  there 
the  secret  lay,  taken  care  of  by  Prov- 
idence and  Sarah  Hand.  There  it 
continued  to  lie  for  several  weeks ;  till, 
one  day,  when  he  lifted  the  grooved 
lid  to  find  something  that  was  under- 
neath, the  silvery  ball  rolled  out  at 
the  end,  and  upon  the  table,  and  down 
to  the  floor. 

Zerub  looked  at  it.     "It's  out  of 
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my  keeping,"  said  he  ;  "  I've  nothing 
to  do  with  it."  And  he  let  it  lie. 

Sarah  Hand  picked  it  up  when  she 
swept  next  day,  and  dropped  it  into 
the  bronze  match-box,  where  it  fell  to 
the  bottom,  among  some  stray  tacks 
and  screws  and  buttons  that  were 
safe  there  from  being  lost  or  wasted, 
and  also  from  ever  being  drafted  to 
any  earthly  use. 

Zerub  did  not  ask  for  it,  or  look  for 
it.  It  had  fairly  got  beyond  his 
knowledge  now,  as  when  one  wilfully 
loses  count  of  some  sound  or  motion 
one  has  pained  one's  self  involuntarily 
in  following,  and  is  thankful  to  let  go. 
One  night,  mouths  after,  he  upset  his 
match-box  in  the  dark.  The  dust 
that  fell  from  it  got  brushed  up  in  the 
morning,  the  tacks  and  screws  and  but- 
tons put  back  again,  and  nobody,  of 
course,  thought  of  or  recollected  any 
thing  more ;  until,  that  same  after- 
noon, sitting  with  his  wine  and  his 
paper  and  his  cigar,  Zerub  saw  the 
cat  claw  something  from  under  the 
edge  of  the  low,  broad  base  of  his 
round  table,  give  it  a  pat,  to  try  if  it 
had  life  and  fun  in  it,  and  send  it 
shining  across  the  floor. 


"  Why,  that's  "  —  said  Zerub ;  but, 
before  he  came  to  the  exclamation 
point  at  the  end  of  his  sentence, 
Tophet  was  after  it  again ;  and  a  sec- 
ond buffet  drove  it  straight  before  his 
eyes  to  the  one  possible  spot  where 
it  could  get  lost  out  of  that  room,  — 
down  the  open  lips  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned, brass-valved  register. 

"That's  all!"  said  Zerub,  with  a 
deliberate  period.  "  Nothing  is  lost 
while  you  know  where  it  is.  But  it's 
none  of  our  business ;  is  it,  black  cat  ?  " 

They  two  knew;  and  they  never 
told. 

Afterwards,  Zerub  Throop  lived  on 
for  the  space  of  two  years  and  five 
months,  and  gathered  to  himself  his 
interests  and  his  dividends,  and 
smoked  his  cigar  daily  after  his  din- 
ner :  but  he  never  spoke  again  with 
Miles  Whapsh  are's  widow,  or  put  her 
name  again  to  any  paper  that  he 
wrote  or  caused  to  be  written ;  and  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  suddenly,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  strength,  he 
turned  away  from  all  these  things,  as 
if  he  had  never  striven  for  or  pos- 
sessed them,  and  went,  as  we  all  go, 
to  "  work  his  way  "  up  farther. 


HECUBA    AND     ULYSSES. 


FROM    EURIPIDES. 


Hecuba.  —  SLAY  me,  then,  with  my  daughter ;  give  the  soil, 

Give  the  dread  shade  a  double  draught  of  blood. 
Ulysses.  —  Her  death's  enough  ;  and  we  have  not  to  pile 

Victim  on  victim  :  would  he  asked  for  none  ! 
Hecuba.  —  I  must  die  with  my  daughter ! 
Ulysses.  —  Must  ?     And  what  lord 

Rules  over  me  to  rob  me  of  my  slave  ? 
Hecuba.  —  When  the  oak  falls,  does  not  the  ivy  fall  ? 

So  must  I  follow  her ! 


N.  K 
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THE   CHUECH    OF    ENGLAND. 


THE  national  Church  of  England 
represents  the  national  life  of  Eng- 
land. Its  history  is  the  history  of 
England,  exhibited  by  the  historian, 
perhaps  in  forms  different  from  the 
methods  either  of  parliaments  or  of 
armies,  but  showing  none  the  less 
the  real  movement  to  and  fro,  up  and 
down,  right  and  left,  of  the  people  of 
England.  One  and  another  endea- 
vor has  been  made,  generally  by  de- 
vout religionists  among  its  clergy,  to 
separate  it  from  the  political  life  of 
England ;  but  the  same  sturdy  com- 
mon sense  which  made  England  "a 
nation  of  rebels "  in  Caesar's  time, 
and,  on  the  whole,  made  Englishmen 
the  worst  of  Papists,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  nominal  supremacy  of 
Borne,  closes  the  ears  of  the  people 
of  England  against  the  songs  either 
of  evangelical  independents  or  of 
chasuble-clad  ritualists,  trying  to  se- 
duce them  to  cut  loose  from  the  hold 
of  government  on  their  ecclesiastical 
concerns.  Whether  this  appeal  is  sung 
to  the  tune  of  Duke  Street,  or  chant- 
ed in  procession  by  thurifers,  it  is  all 
one  to  England.  She  has  a  national 
church,  in  which  laymen  have  a  voice 
louder  than  priests,  in  which  the  right 
hand  of  the  layman  comes  down  far 
heavier  in  the  scales  than  the  crosier 
of  the  bishop.  The  decision  of  the 
law  lords  weighs  far  more  than  all 
rhetoric  or  intoning  or  argumenta- 
tion, whether  of  platform,  pulpit,  or 
episcopal  throne.  England  has  tried 
this  experiment  of  "  Erastianisrn," 
with  exceptions  longer  or  shorter, 
since  the  days  of  St.  Austin.  She 
had  tried  it  without  any  exception 
since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and, 
in  the  mass,  it  is  evident  that  Eng- 
land is  satisfied  with  the  position. 


It  is  equally  certain,  that,  among  the 
clergy  of  the  English  Church,  there 
are  always  to  be  found  those  who, 
eager  in  controversy,  or  certain  that 
they  and  theirs  are  better  fitted  to 
direct  affairs  than  are  the  mass  of 
men,  protest  against  any  union 
with  the  government  of  the  State  as 
eagerly  as  could  the  most  independ- 
ent of  dissenters.  Such  disputants 
attempt  to  show  that  the  government 
of  England  is  but  a  machine  for  sec- 
ular purposes,  and  that  the  church 
and  its  affairs  are  profaned  when 
touched  by  its  sacrilegious  hands. 
Their  argument,  for  full  consistency, 
would  require  the  assertion,  that  no 
religious  elements  go  to  the  making 
up  of  a  great  statesman;  that  no 
religious  convictions  rule  in  the  hearts 
of  judges  or  of  privy  councillors ; 
that  no  divine  element  of  conscience 
governs  legislators  when  they  dis- 
charge their  duties.  Of  course,  no 
such  disputants  would  make  a  state- 
ment in  words  as  sweeping  as  this ; 
but  none  the  less  is  it  their  habit, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  allude 
to  the  appointment  of  church  digni- 
taries by  the  Crown,  and  to  the  decis- 
ion of  church  controversies  by  legal 
tribunals,  as  if  they  were  the  irreli- 
gious solutions  of  questions  purely 
divine.  There  survives  among  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  England,  as  we 
are  sorry  to  say  there  survives  among 
the  Protestant  clergy  of  America,  no 
little  of  the  Romanist  assumption, 
that  the  clergy  constitute  the  church 
in  some  way  in  which  the  Christian 
laity  do  not  constitute  it.  America, 
as  it  happens,  was  founded  by  a 
set  of  men  who  left  home,  —  though 
home  were  England,  —  precisely  that 
they  might  freely  protest  against 
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this  theory  that  church  and  clergy 
are  identical.  The  American  clergy- 
man who  clings  to  it  disowns  the 
ancestry  from  which  he  springs.  In 
England,  the  same  hahit  comes  in, 
fed  by  theological  education,  and  by 
the  flattery  which  fools  pour  out  upon 
favored  ministers.  It  is,  of  course, 
encouraged  by  the  avowal  of  the 
Roman  ecclesiastics  that  the  clergy 
are  the  church  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
Even  were  this  not  so,  it  is  but  hu- 
man nature  that  a  body  of  men,  set 
aside  to  the  service  of  a  particular 
institution,  should  think  they  have 
really  the  whole  responsibility  of  that 
institution.  What  gardener  does  not 
think  that  he  knows  better  than  his 
master  who  may  and  who  may  not 
have  flowers  from  the  conservatory  ? 
What  coachman  does  not  know  better 
than  his  mistress  how  far  and  by 
which  road  she  shall  decide  to  drive  ? 
Thanks  to  such  determination  on 
the  part  of  its  clergy  of  different 
schools,  the  Church  of  England,  "as 
by  LAW  established,"  is  constantly 
tossed  high  and  low  by  tempests, 
which  shake  it,  indeed,  to  its  topmost 
pennons.  It  is  true  that  the  bowlings 
of  those  tempests  do  not  echo  very  far ; 
but,  to  those  within  their  sound,  little 
else  is  audible  for  the  moment.  It  may 
even  be  feared  that  the  voice  of 
prayer  and  the  song  of  praise  are,  in 
a  measure,  silenced  by  the  roar.  Of 
every  contest,  however,  the  end  is  the 
same.  Wild  with  the  excitement  of 
battle,  the  disputants  haul  each  other, 
by  forms  known  to  themselves,  and 
mostly  unintelligible  to  persons  out- 
side their  phalanx,  before  one  and 
another  tribunal.  By  slow  proces- 
sion, in  the  wonderful  delays  and 
complications  of  English  law,  the 
cases  advance,  step  after  halt,  halt  af- 
ter step,  with  pauses  of  long  months, 
not  unfavorable  to  second  thought, 


till  they  come  into  one  great  lion's 
mouth,  which  closes  upon  all.  This 
is  the  audience-chamber  of  the  judi- 
cial committee  of  the  privy  council. 
Below  this  high  tribunal,  there  are 
strange  tribunals  of  mysterious  names. 
In  one  of  them,  "  the  court  of  arches,'7 
the  venerable  Dr.  Lushington,  "  after 
a  youth  and  manhood  spent  in  the 
stormy  struggles  of  queens  and  kings, 
of  emancipation  and  reform,  of  adju- 
dications of  shipwrecks,  and  the  rights 
of  empires,  has  enjoyed  the  singular 
lot,  between  his  seventieth  and  eighty- 
third  years,  of  being  called,  four  times 
over,  to  preside  as  arbiter  of  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England."  If,  however,  the  dispu- 
tants be  not  satisfied  with  the  decis- 
ion of  such  tribunals,  their  case 
comes,  in  theory,  to  the  queen  sitting 
in  council;  and  in  practice,  as  we 
have  said,  to  the  judicial  committee 
of  that  council.  At  the  last  great  ap- 
peal, this  committee  consisted  of  four 
law  lords,  —  all  of  whom  had  held,  or 
might  have  held,  the  great  seal, —  of 
the  two  archbishops,  and  of  the  Bishop 
of  London.  People  who  look  on,  as 
we  do,  from  afar,  are  prone  to  say 
that  this  was  no  mean  tribunal  for 
such  a  decision,  seeing  what  men  are 
apt  to  be  made  lord  high  chancel- 
lors, and  what  men  ought  to  be  made 
bishops  of  London  and  archbishops  of 
York  and  Canterbury.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  decision  of  this  tribunal  — 
which,  whether  it  be  august  or  no,  is  at 
least  final  —  steadily  speaks  the  same 
word  to  the  angry  contestants.  Al- 
ways they  are  told  that  the  national 
Church  of  England,  as  such,  cares 
nothing  for  the  controversies,  as  to 
detail,  of  her  members.  She  will  not 
restrict  nor  hamper  them ;  no,  not  by 
a  hair.  With  every  appeal,  the  lib- 
erty of  worship  and  of  belief  of  a 
loyal  child  of  the  Church  of  England 
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is  wider,  simpler,  and  less  restrained 
than  ever. 

Of  the  successive  discussions  which 
have  thus  agitated  the  English  Church 
in  the  last  quarter  century,  we  have 
now  what  may  really  be  kept  and 
cited  as  the  history,  in  the  collected 
essays  of  Dean  Stanley.1  That 
history  must  be  written  by  some  one 
within  the  arena  of  controversy.  To 
say  truth,  no  one  outside  of  it  could 
possibly  be  familiar  enough  with  the 
detail,  with  the  methods  of  fence  and 
attack,  nay,  even  with  the  probable 
motives  and  inspirations,  of  the  com- 
batants. Granting  this,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find,  for  persons  like  our- 
selves, far  from  the  scene  of  battle,  a 
historian  more  competent;  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  one  who  so  com- 
mands attention,  and,  by  his  loyalty 
and  wish  for  impartiality,  compels 
sympathy. 

We  have  a  right  to  say,  indeed,  that, 
quite  aside  from  the  merits  of  these 
essays,  it  would  be  hard  to  estimate 
the  debt  which  thinking  men  in  ac- 
tion, in  England  and  in  this  country, 
owe  to  Dean  Stanley.  Quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  his  name  became  widely 
known  as  the  biographer  of  his  wife's 
father,  Dr.  Arnold,  who  has  been,  for 
England  and  America,  one  of  the 
great  apostles  of  this  century.  Once 
and  again  since,  as  something  has 
transpired  in  England  more  hopeful 
or  more  courageous  than  we  thought 
we  had  a  right  to  look  for,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  victory  has  been, 
that  it  was  one  of  Arnold's  scholars 
who  wrought  all  out  so  well.  And 
who  will  pretend  to  number  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  who  never  saw 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  never  heard  of 
Rugby  till  they  read  his  life,  who 

1  Essays  on  Church  and  State.  By  Arthur  P. 
Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  London: 
John  Murray.  1870. 


gratefully  acknowledge  that  that  life 
came  to  them  as  a  new  inspiration  for 
practical  duty  and  real  religion,  in 
the  midst  of  controversy,  of  pre- 
tended faith,  and  of  what  the  con- 
temporary satirist  was  teaching  them 
to  call  "sham"?  Had  Dr.  Stanley 
never  done  other  duty  than  to  intro- 
duce Arnold  to  the  world  he  serves  so 
well,  it  would  be  enough  to  be  grate- 
ful for.  We  say  "to  the  world,'7 — 
for,  as  often  happens,  the  widest  in- 
fluences of  Arnold  did  not  begin  till  a 
well-wrought  biography  really  re- 
vealed him  both  to  a  country  which 
had  not  appreciated  him  while  he  lived, 
and  to  other  countries  allied  to  his  own 
in  destiny, —  which  could  not  know 
what  he  was  till  his  life  could  be 
written  down  for  them. 

While  other  distinguished  pupils 
of  Arnold  have  been  doing  the  work 
he  taught  them  to  do,  as  Hodson 
did,  as  the  Spottiswoodes  have  done, 
as  Tom  Hughes  is  doing,  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  his  more  distinguished  son- 
in-law  has  been  able,  in  a  faithful 
scholarship,  to  go  on  in  the  career 
which  Arnold  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self as  an  historian.  No  man  would 
have  enjoyed  more  than  Dr.  Arnold, 
Stanley's  successive  books  on  the 
Eastern  Church  and  on  the  Jewish 
Church;  nor  the  studies  of  Eastern 
geography,  the  results  of  which  so 
light  up  those  histories.  These  books 
also  have  a  curious  vein  of  the  Rugby 
vitality  in  them,  as  the  little  Canter- 
bury volume  has.  The  Oxford  pro- 
fessor of  to-day,  without  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  him  who  died  just  as 
his  Oxford  work  began,  shows  his 
spirit  in  research,  and  reminds  us  of 
his  method,  even  in  language.  More 
than  all  other  English  writers,  in  his 
books  on  the  Old  Testament,  has  he 
lifted  all  that  part  of  Scripture  to  a 
fair  place  in  the  estimate  of  a  genera- 
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tion  which  was  willing  enough  to 
throw  it  overboard.  And,  in  what  he 
has  written  of  the  Greek  Church,  he 
has  illustrated,  as  no  other  English 
writer  has  done,  the  real  uses  to  be 
gained  in  what  we  may  call  vital  the- 
ology, by  the  study  of  the  fathers,  and 
of  the  controversies  of  early  centuries. 
Most  readers,  in  fact,  owe  all  that  they 
do  know  of  the  present  Greek  Church 
to  him.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
not  much  to  say ;  but  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion that  one  guide  should  do  his  work 
so  thoroughly. 

While  occupied  in  the  travels 
and  studies  which  have  their  fruit 
in  those  well-known  volumes,  Dr. 
Stanley  has  none  the  less  engaged 
loyally  in  the  best  effort  of  his  time 
for  keeping  the  Church  of  England 
even  with  the  age,  and  has  never  let 
any  of  the  struggles  in  which  parti- 
sans have  engaged  pass  by  him  with- 
out a  manly  word  in  favor  of  free 
speech,  of  mutual  respect,  and  of 
Christian  conciliation.  Indeed,  if  he 
had  failed  to  do  this,  he  would  have 
been  no  true  representative  of  the 
Arnold  school;  of  which  the  least  that 
we  can  say  is,  that  Arnold  would 
have  had  all  men  study  ancient  his- 
tory in  the  light  given  by  present 
life,  and  would  have  had  them  direct 
present  life  in  the  light  given  by 
ancient  history.  Not  satisfied,  then, 
with  his  place  in  clerical  councils,  of 
whatever  name,  Dean  Stanley  has 
once  and  again  presented  to  the  outer 
world,  not  otherwise  admitted  into 
the  arcana  of  Jerusalem  Chambers 
and  Courts  of  Arches,  an  intelligible 
view  of  the  real  questions  at  issue. 
And  he  has  never  lacked  courage  to 
show  what  seems  to  him  the  generous 
and  permanent  solution  of  such  ques- 
tions. He  has  done  this  from  time 
to  time  in  essays  in  leading  journals, 
which  circulate  in  an  atmosphere  un- 


known to  those  magazines  which  bear 
the  imprint  of  sect  or  denomination. 
While  the  cockatoos  and  parrots,  and 
even  the  tigers  and  lions,  of  ecclesias- 
tical warfare,  are  stalking  up  and 
down  in  fury  in  the  cages  which  have 
been  constructed  for  them,  petted  by 
their  keepers,  and  biscuit-fed  by  their 
admirers,  there  is  a  broader  range  of 
thought,  life,  and  motive,  —  far  away, 
indeed,  from  Jardin  des  Plantes  or 
from  zoological  gardens,  —  in  which 
true  students  of  Nature  and  true 
teachers  of  her  secrets  are  learning 
and  are  explaining  what  is  never 
known  to  those  who  are  hoodwinked 
or  are  cabined  by  the  necessities  of 
denominational  organization. 

It  happens  thus,  that,  for  readers 
outride  of  England,  opinion  has  been 
largely  moulded  by  Dr.  Stanley's 
essays  on  the  controversies  in  Eng- 
land, ever  since  the  publication  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  them  in 
"  The  Edinburgh  Review  "  of  1850. 
In  that  quarterly,  and  in  Frazer's 
and  Macmillan's  monthlies,  he  has 
from  time  to  time  interpreted  the 
position  of  affairs,  in  papers  which 
have  been  widely  copied  and  intelli- 
gently studied.  Their  wit  and  bril- 
liancy have  given  them  entrance  where 
more  lumbering  craft  could  not  find 
the  way.  In  this  country,  for  in- 
stance, readers  take  little  account  of 
"  Reports  of  Commissions,"  or  eccle- 
siastical votes  in  Parliament,  far  less 
of  debates  in  convention,  or  of  that 
pamphlet-skirmish,  with  very  small 
arms,  which  is  perennial  in  the  Church 
of  England.  But  a  brilliant,  intelli- 
gible, or  truly  wise  article  oh  the  con- 
dition and  prospect  of  affairs,  in  one 
of  the  leading  English  journals,  is  at 
once  reprinted  here,  and  becomes  the 
text  of  discussion,  we  might  almost 
say  the  foundation  of  opinion,  in  cir- 
cles interested  in  such  matters.  This 
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really  celebrated  article  by  Dr.  Stan- 
ley, in  "  The  Edinburgh  Review  "  for 
July,  1850,  nominally  on  "  The  Gor- 
ham  Controversy,"  but  really  on  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  English  Church 
towards  the  civil  government,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  authority  to  which  half 
the  intelligent  men  in  America  look 
back  as  the  basis  of  their  opinions  on 
such  matters.  It  was  in  that  article 
that  the  happy  expression,  "  Broad 
Church  "  first  appears.  "  The  Church 
is,  by  the  very  conditions  of  its  being, 
not  High  nor  Low,  but  Broad."  In 
republishing  this  paper,  Dr.  Stanley 
tells  us  that  this  happy  '  epigram, 
which  involves  a  truth  so  great  that 
it  seems  hard  to  call  it  an  epigram, 
was  the  suggestion  of  Arthur  Clough. 
Among  all  the  brilliants  which  that 
poet  scattered  behind  him  before  his 
early  loss  to  us,  this  phrase,  so  hap- 
pily expressing  the  real  strength  of 
the  church,  by  whose  policy  and 
methods  he  was  so  tried,  will  probably 
survive  the  longest. 

These  leading  essays  of  Dean 
Stanley's,  written  from  time  to  time 
as  histories  of  the  greater  struggles 
in  the  Church  of  England,  are  now 
collected.  With  them  are  speeches 
and  other  addresses,  which  he  has  de- 
livered on  occasions  of  ecclesiastical 
importance.  The  larger  part  of  the 
new  volume,  therefore,  makes  up,  as 
we  have  said,  a  contemporary  history, 
sufficiently  connected  and  lighted  up 
by  brilliant  passages  of  detail  of  the 
wars  of  the  Church  of  England  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

First  in  order  of  these  wars  was 
"  The  Gorham  Controversy,"  when 
a  very  High-Church  bishop  refused 
to  "  institute "  a  very  Low-Church 
clergyman,  because  he  did  not  answer, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  prelate,  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  questions, 
some  of  them  involving  the  question 


of  baptismal  regeneration.  Next  of 
the  important  wars  came  that  Titanic 
conflict,  in  which  even  bishops  and 
archbishops  descended  from  the  clouds 
on  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews."  Next, 
in  the  order  here  treated,  •  are  the 
ritualistic  controversies.  Next  is  the 
Colenso  struggle ;  and  .  last,  and 
scarcely  ended  now,  is  the  Irish- 
Church  question.  More  o/  less  closely 
connected  with  these,  as  in  all 'history, 
there  are  minor  discussions.  Midway 
in  the  course  of  them  is  the  armistice, 
when  a  cessation  of  wordy  strife  en- 
sued because  brave  men  were  dying 
in  the  Crimean  war.  In  such  a  crisis, 
even  the  kings  of  Episcopal  thrones 

"  Sat  still  with  awful  eye." 

All  of  these  questions  involve,  of 
course,  the  central  question  of  tests; 
and  that  question  is  considered  in  a 
letter  devoted  specially  to  it.  The 
relation  of  Church  and  State,  dis- 
cussed of  course  in  all  the  essays,  is 
separately  treated  in  one  paper,  bear- 
ing that  title. 

"  The  Gorham  Controversy,"  so 
called,  was  based  on  these  circum- 
stances. The  E,ev.  Mr.  Gorham  was, 
in  1847,  presented  by  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Cottenham  to  a  living  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter.  Dr.  Philpotts, 
the  bishop  of  Exeter,  upon  proceed- 
ing to  "  institute  "  him,  "  put  him 
through "  an  examination  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  questions, 
lasting  for  six  days ;  and  being  dis- 
satisfied with  Mr.  Gorham's  answers 
on  baptismal  regeneration,  which  Mr. 
Gorham  held  to  be  conditional  and 
not  absolute,  refused  institution.  On 
this,  Mr.  Gorham  proceeded  to  com- 
pel the  bishop  by  process  of  law. 
After  the  long  and  intricate  methods 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had  been 
exhausted,  the  case  was  decided  in 
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the  favor  of  Mr.  Gorham,  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1850. 

The  judgment  of  the  committee, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  is  at  English 
law  a  final  judgment,  affirms  again, 
that  Calvinism,  if  men  want  to  be 
Calvinists,  has  a  legitimate  place 
within  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Episcopal  Church  of  America  is  so 
indoctrinated  by  the  Calvinism  intro- 
duced into  its  pulpits  by  preachers 
trained  outside  its  body,  that  Episco- 
palians here  may  well  be  surprised 
that  the  question  was  ever  raised 
there.  The  judgment  of  the  privy 
council,  wise,  just,  and  dispassionate, 
announced  in  legal  terms  what  Lord 
Chatham  expressed,  when  he  spoke 
of  "  The  Popish  Liturgy,  the  Calvin- 
istic  Articles,  and  the  Arminian 
Clergy."  The  special  subject  which 
demanded  adjudication  was  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  Calvinistic  clergyman 
had  any  place  in  the  church.  But, 
substantially,  the  decision  went  so  far 
as  to  give  a  place  in  the  church  to 
any  clergyman,  Arminian  or  Calvin- 
istic, High  or  £bw,  who,  in  good 
faith,  could  give  his  assent  to  the 
creeds  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

In  the  next  great  tempest  in  the 
storm-ridden  church,  the  High-Church 
people,  —  Puseyites,  as  we  used  to  say 
conveniently,  —  and  the  evangelical 
people,  who  had  but  just  now  been  in 
controversy  the  most  fierce,  joined 
hands  in  the  most  intimate  alliance. 
This  time  it  was  "  the  Essayists,"  as 
people,  called  them,  almost  as  if 
there  were  no  other  essayists  in  the 
world,  —  the  seven  writers,  one  of 
whom  is  now  a  bishop  in  the  English 
Church,  to  whom  the  bitter  wit  of 
controversy  gave  the  unjust  title,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  tragedy,  of  the 
"  Seven  against  Christ ;  "  it  was  these 
learned  writers  against  whom  the  two 
extreme  bodies  of  the  English  Church 


waged  war.  Dr.  Stanley's  history  of 
that  controversy,  published  in  "  The 
Edinburgh  Review  "  for  July,  1864, 
will  be  freshly  remembered.  It  is 
fairly  dramatic  in  some  of  its  narra- 
tive ;  and  there  were  passages  in  the 
discussion  which  gave  room  for  deco- 
rous humor.  Once  more,  with  pitiless 
impartiality,  the  Gallios  of  the  judi- 
cial committee  refused  to  condemn 
the  supposed  heretics,  and  indeed 
made  it  almost  certain  that  the 
Church  of  England  had  no  heresy. 
One  is  reminded  of  Keble's  half-sad 
confession,  that  her  thunders  are 
"  sleeping  thunders."  The  decision 
of  the  judicial  committee  is  so  impor- 
tant for  the  advancing  liberty  of  the 
Christian  Church  everywhere,  that  we 
copy  Dr.  Stanley's  abstract  of  it. 
The  question  had  first  come  before 
Dr.  Lushington,  remembered  in 
America  as  an  admiralty  lawyer  as 
long  ago  as  the  war  of  1812,  and  yet 
again  in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline. 
There  is  a  connection  at  English  law, 
which  we  do  not  understand,  between 
prize  cases  in  admiralty  and  questions 
of  heresy.  Dr.  Lushiugton  decided, 
on  the  whole,  in  favor  of  the  Essay- 
ists :  — 

"  Guiding  himself  by  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Gorham  judgment,  —  the 
Magna  Charta,  as  it  has  been  truly  called, 
of  the  liberties  of  the  English  Church, — 
he  at  once  discarded  all  questions  of  bib- 
lical interpretation  and  criticism  as  en- 
tirely beyond  and  beside  the  range  of  the 
Articles  or  Prayer-Book.  All  charges  of 
heresy,  founded  on  questions  of  author- 
ship or  date,  of  parabolical  or  historical 
construction,  of  prediction  or  of  proph- 
ecy, all  charges  'founded  on  general  im- 
pressions of  the  scope  and  design  of  the 
book,  he  set  aside  with  an  impartial  cour- 
age, the  more  remarkable  because  it  was 
evident  that  he  himself,  to  some  degree, 
shared  the  popular  alarm  which  the 
book  had  awakened.  On  the  only  pas- 
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sage  in  the  formularies  (the  answer  of 
the  deacon  in  the  ordination  service)  that 
might  have  seemed  to  bear  on  the  extent 
of  belief  to  be  required  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  he 
placed  a  construction  which  admits  the 
widest  latitude  that  the  extreme  Essay- 
ist ever  claimed." 

But  Dr.  Lushington  found  the  Es- 
sayists guilty  on  five  points  out  of 
the  multitude  with  which  they  were 
charged.  They  stoutly  refused  to  be 
acquitted,  unless  they  were  wholly 
acquitted;  and,  like  a  greater  here- 
tic, they  appealed  unto  Caesar.  In 
their  turn,  they  came  before  the  judi- 
cial committee.  Had  Punch  been 
deeply  read  enough  in  church  history, 
we  should  have  had  a  cartoon,  with 
modern  faces,  of  Paul  in  chains  be- 
fore Nero,  Seneca,  and  Burrhus.  Their 
fate  was  as  happy  as  Paul's  after  his 
first  hearing,  on  his  trial. 

"  We  have  seen,  that,  by  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton's  judgment,  ample  freedom  was  left  to 
all  detailed  criticism  of  the  sacred  text, 
so  long  as  it  did  not  go  to  the  length  of 
denying  the  canonicity  of  any  one  of  the 
canonical  books.  The  questions  whether 
there  be  one  Isaiah  or  two ;  two  Zecha- 
riahs  or  three ;  who  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  who  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  whether  Job  and  Jonah  be  histor- 
ical or  parabolical ;  whether  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah  and  second  Psalm  be 
directly  or  indirectly  prophetic ;  what  are 
the  precise  limits  of  the  natural  and  pre- 
ternatural ;  what  is  the  relative  weight  of 
internal  and  external  evidence ;  whether 
the  Apocalypse  refers  to  the  Emperor 
Nero,  or  the  Pope  of  Rome,  —  are  deter- 
mined to  be  alike  open  to  all  clergymen 
of  the  English  Church.  In  the  course  of 
the  pleadings  before  -the  privy  council, 
two  charges  were  abandoned  by  the  pros- 
ecutors themselves :  one,  that  which  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  covenanted  and  uncovenanted 
mercies  of  God ;  the  other,  turning  on  a 
phase  of  the  controversy  of  justification. 


There  remained,  however,  three 
questions  which  called  out  all  the 
learning  and  all  the  asperity  of  all 
the  counsellors. 

"  The  first  question  raised  was  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  divine  authority  and  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  The  general  fact  of  their  divine 
authority  and  inspiration  was  admitted  by 
both  parties;  but  the  doctrine  main- 
tained by  the  prosecutors,  and  alleged  to 
have  been  contradicted  by  the  Essayists, 
amounted  to  this  (we  quote  the  perspicu- 
ous language  in  which  it  is  drawn  out  by 
the  judicial  committee)  :  — 

"  '  Every  part  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  upon 
any  subject  whatever,  however  uncon- 
nected with  religious  faith  and  moral 
duty,  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.' 

"  The  doctrine  maintained  by  the  Es- 
sayists (again  we  sum  up  their  position  in 
the  same  lucid  language)  is  this  :  — 

« '  The  Bible  was  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  has  ever  dwelt,  and  still  dwells, 
in  the  Church ;  which  dwelt  also  in  the 
sacred  writers  of  holy  scripture,  and 
which  will  aid  and  illuminate  the  minds 
of  those  who  read  holy  scripture,  trusting 
to  receive  the  guidance  and  assistance  of 
that  Spirit.' 

"  And  again,  that,  inasmuch  as  holy 
scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary 
for  salvation  from  the  revelations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Bible  may  well  be  de- 
nominated '  Holy,'  and  said  to  be  '  the 
Word  of  God,'  'God's  Word  written,' 
or,  '  Holy  Writ ; '  yet  that  those  terms 
cannot  be  affirmed  to  be  clearly  predi- 
cated of  every  statement  and  representa- 
tion contained  in  every  part  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments." 

"  Of  the  remaining  questions,  one  turned 
on  a  hope  expressed,  that,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  those  men  who  are  not  admitted 
to  happiness  may  be  so  dealt  with  as  that 
*  the  perverted  may  be  restored,'  and  *  all, 
both  small  and  great,  may  ultimately  find 
a  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  universal 
Parent.'  The  judges  came  to  their  con- 
clusion after  a  few  weighty  arguments, 
founded  on  the  well-known  ambiguity  of 
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the  original  words  translated  by  the  Eng- 
lish word  '  everlasting,'  on  the  liberty  of 
opinion  which  has  always  existed,  without 
restraint,  among  eminent  English  divines 
on  this  subject,  and  on  the  fact  that  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  now  established, 
omitted  that,  which,  in  the  original  arti- 
cles of  1852,  had  stood  as  the  forty-second, 
and  condemned  the  doctrine  that  '  all  men 
will  be  saved  at  the  length.'  Their  con- 
clusion was,  that  '  they  do  not  find  in  the 
formularies  any  such  distinct  declaration 
of  our  church  upon  the  subject  as  to  re- 
quire them  to  condemn  as  penal  the  ex- 
pression of  hope  by  a  clergyman,  that 
even  the  ultimate  pardon  of  the  wicked, 
who  are  condemned  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, may  be  consistent  v/ith  the  will  of 
Almighty  God.' 

"  The  last  charge  to  be  noticed  was  that 
extracted  from  an  ambiguous  hint,  that 
'justification  by  faith  might  mean  the 
peace  of  mind,  or  sense  of  divine  ap- 
proval, which  comes  of  trust  in  a  right- 
eous God,  rather  than  a  fiction  of  merit 
by  transfer.'  The  judges  are  in  doubt  as 
to  what  was  actually  meant;  but  they  de- 
clare that  the  important  eleventh  article, 
the  only  one  which  treats  directly  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  being  transferred 
to  us ;  that  therefore  they  cannot  declare 
it  to  be  penal  for  a  clergyman  to  speak  of 
merit  by  transfer  as  a  fiction,  however 
unseemly  that  word  may  be  when  used  in 
connection  with  such  a  subject." 

So  the  sceptical  seven  were  acquit- 
ted through  and  through,  and  walked 
forth  unharmed.  The  rage  and  dis- 
tress of  their  persecutors  could  hardly 
restrain  itself.  It  is  very  funny  to 
us,  looking  at  it  across  the  water, 
and  from  the  vantage  of  habit  in  the 
liberty  in  which  Christ  has  made  us 
free.  But  the  decision  was  terrible 
to  them.  Eleven  thousand  clergy- 
men were  induced,  possibly  by  crook 
in  some  cases,  and  possibly  by  Hook 
in  others,  to  sign  a  protest  against 
the  lax  doctrine  of  the  decision  in 
regard  to  the  Scriptures.  But,  as 


happened  once  before  when  witnesses 
were  sought  to  make  a  protest,  their 
witness  did  not  agree  together.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  High- 
Church  Puseyites  and  Low-Church 
Evangelicals  should  find  themselves 
in  very  precise  accord.  The  protest 
of  the  eleven  thousand  hurt  nobody. 
Its  last  echo  was  heard  when  Dr.  Tem- 
ple of  Rugby  was  made  a  bishop. 

The  next  great  controversy  of  these 
twenty  years  rose  around  Bishop  Co- 
lenso  and  his  heresies.  The  theories 
this  prelate  advanced  are  so  mild  in 
comparison  with  the  heresies  held 
by  most  intelligent  men,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  that  the  excitement 
caused  by  them  has  been  rather  mat- 
ter of  wonder  in  Germany,  France, 
and  America.  We  are  tempted  to 
say,  therefore,  that  we  believe  that 
the  exaggerated  horror  with  which 
the  Colenso  books  were  met  in  Eng- 
land was  due  to  a  sensitive  feeling, 
that,  for  the  first  time,  the  argument 
presented  was  presented  in  a  partic- 
ularly English  way,  to  that  part  of  his 
nature  where  the  Englishman  is 
specially  sensitive.  The  English 
pride  themselves  on  their  common 
sense,  and,  with  reason,  on  their 
mathematical  precision  and  their 
honesty.  It  was,  as  we  believe,  be- 
cause Dr.  Colenso  brought  his  math- 
ematics to  bear  in  his  theology  that 
English  divines  thought  him  particu- 
larly dangerous.  Geology,  general 
archaeology,  even  physiology  and  bot- 
any, could  somehow  be  got  round; 
but  the  English  mind  will  not  bear 
any  trifling  with  the  mathematics. 
Dr.  Colenso  had  written  their  school 
arithmetics  for  them ;  and,  when  he 
brought  the  multiplication  taMe  to 
bear  on  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  people  of  England 
would  listen  to  him.  Men  might  be 
willing  to  suppose,  that,  in  some  mys- 
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terious  sense,  God  gave  into  Moses' 
hands  two  slabs  of  stone,  carved  with 
Hebrew  characters;  but  when  Dr. 
Colenso  asked  them  whether  they  be- 
lieved that  seventy-two  persons  mul- 
tiplied into  three  millions,  by  natural 
descent,  in  four  generations,  such  peo- 
ple said  flatly  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve that  at  all.  They  could  not  be 
made  to  believe  it,  or  to  say  they 
believed  it;  which,  in  close  commu- 
nions, answers  as  well.  Bishop  Co- 
lenso presented  a  square  issue,  and 
it  was  a  mathematical  issue  ;  and  that 
was  the  reason  his  work  was  dreaded 
more  than  any  of  Lowth's,  or  Mil- 
man's,  or  Stanley's. 

It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  Dr.  Colenso,  though  with 
the  best  of  motives,  did  much  of  his 
work  in  a  very  provoking  way. 
When  a  man  takes  the  raptures,  the 
mysteries,  and  the  sweet  solace  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  the  common  treasure 
of  devotion  of  all  Israel,  of  all  Chris- 
tendom, and  indeed  of  half  Islam, 
and  tells  you  that  he  has  counted  all 
the  words,  and  finds,  that,  in  certain 
Psalms,  "God"  is  mentioned  seventy- 
seven  times,  and  "  Jehovah "  only 
forty-three ;  while,  in  certain  others, 
"Jehovah"  is  mentioned  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  times,  and 
"  God "  only  seventeen,  the  first 
thing  you  are  tempted  to  say  to  him 
is,  that  you  wish  he  would  stick  to 
making  arithmetics,  and  leave  to  you 
your  judgment  of  inspiration,  — 

"  Pursue  thy  vegetable  loves, 
But  leave  thou  mine  to  me." 

To  no  man  could  this  temptation 
have  been  stronger  than  to  D^an 
Stanley.  It  is  because  he  is  a  poet 
that  he  is  so  successful  an  expositor 
of  Scripture.  There  is  no  English 
author  of  distinction  whom  the  dry 
statements  of  the  South  African 
mathematician  can  annoy  more  sen- 


sitively. But  when  the  question 
came  up,  whether  this  dry  arithme- 
tician should  be  crowded  out  from  the 
English  Church  for  his  arithmetic, 
this  sensitive  poet,  this  popular  au- 
thor, this  favorite  at  court,  is  as  loyal 
to  him  as  he  could  have  been  to  a 
brother.  There  is  no  finer  speech  in 
the  forensic  eloquence  of  our  time 
than  his  impromptu  defence  of  the 
abused  bishop,  when,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  such  tribunals,  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation,  an  assembly 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  tried 
to  pronounce  on  him  what  in  Amer- 
ica we  call  a  "  snap  judgment."  The 
personal  allusion  with  which  that  ad- 
mirable address  closes  is  an  appeal 
as  generous  and  loyal,  and,  we  may 
say,  as  eloquent,  as  is  on  record :  — 

"I  have  mentioned  various  illustrious 
divines  of  former  times,  whom  you  must 
involve  in  this  same  sweeping  condemna- 
tion if  you  affirm  the  judgment  of  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown  against  the  Bishop 
of  Natal.  But  I  dare  say,  as  has  often 
happened  in  these  matters,  a  live  dog 
seems  better  than  a  dead  lion ;  and  there- 
fore I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  that,  among  living  prelates  and  cler- 
gymen of  this  Church  of  England,  there 
are,  on  some  of  these  points,  perhaps 
thousands,  on  others  hundreds,  who  hold 
the  same  principles  as  those  which  have 
been  condemned  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town, but  against  whom  you  have  not 
proposed,  and  dare  not  propose,  to  insti- 
tute proceedings.  I  have  mentioned 
several  prelates ;  I  might  mention  many 
obscure  clergymen.  I  might  mention  one 
whom  you  all  know,  who  certainly  on 
some  of  these  matters  has  openly  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinions,  I  mean  in  prin- 
ciple, as  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  I  might 
mention  one  who,  although  on  some  of 
these  awful  and  mysterious  questions  he 
has  expressed  no  direct  opinion,  yet  has 
ventured  to  say  that  the  Pentateuch  is 
not  the  work  of  Moses  ;  who  has  ventured 
to  say  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  them- 
selves rise  infinitely  by  our  being  able  to 
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acknowledge  both  that  poetical  character, 
and  also  the  historical  incidents,  in  their 
true  historical  reality  ;  who  has  ventured 
to  say  that  the  narratives  of  those  histori- 
cal incidents  are  colored  not  unfrequently 
by  the  necessary  infirmities  which  belong 
to  the  human  instruments  by  which  they 
were  conveyed:  and  that  individual  is 
the  one  who  now  addresses  you.  If  you 
pronounce  against  the  Bishop  of  Natal  on 
grounds  such  as  these,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  there  is  one  close  at  hand,  whom 
perhaps  even  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
certainly  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  with 
Athanasius  in  former  times,  you  will  be 
obliged  to  condemn.  I  am  not  unwilling 
to  take  my  place,  if  so  be,  beside  the  dis- 
tinguished prelate  who  presides  over  the 
great  diocese  in  which  I  once  resided.  I 
am  not  unwilling  to  take  my  place  with 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  with  Jerome,  and  with 
Athanasius ;  but,  in  that  same  goodly 
company,  I  shall  find  the  despised  and 
rejected  Bishop  of  Natal.  At  least,  deal 
out  the  same  measure  to  me  that  you  deal 
to  him ;  at  least,  judge  for  all  a  righteous 
judgment.  Deal  out  the  same  measure 
to  those  who  are  well  befriended,  and  who 
are  present,  ap  to  those  who  are  unbe- 
friendcd  and  absent.  That  is  the  rule 
which  ought  to  guide  your  judgment ;  and 
that  is  the  rule  which  I  beg  to  submit  to 
you  in  this  case." 

These  words,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
chaplain  to  the  queen,  a  dean  of 
Westminster,  highly  connected  at 
court,  are  indeed  noble. 

The  argument  on  tests  and  sub- 
scription is  condensed,  in  an  instruc- 
tive letter  to  Dr.  Tait,  now  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  published  in 
the  year  1863.  It  deserves  to  be 
studied  with  patient  care,  particu- 
larly by  those  dogmatists  in  the 
Church  who  are  its  worst  heresiarchs, 
who,  always  forgetting  that  the  letter 
always  killeth,  are  still  hoping  for 
forms  of  words  which  may  express 
that  which  is  above  and  beyond  for- 
mal expression.  Such  lovers  of  form, 
whether  the  form  be  a  word  or  a  rag 
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or  a  gesture,  are,  when  we  speak 
Greek,  called  Idolaters.  It  must  be 
that  Dr.  Stanley's  judicious  sugges- 
tions had  their  deserved  weight  in 
the  preparation  of  the  new  form, 
adopted  unanimously  by  a  royal  com- 
mission in  place  of  all  the  old  sub- 
scriptions, and  enacted  as  law  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1865.  It  is  certainly 
the  minimum  of  subscription,  as  it 
was  meant  to  be.  We  commend  it 
to  the  careful  study  of  Andover  and 
of  Princeton ;  of  American  bishops, 
of  Universalist  conventions,  and  of 
Unitarian  conferences.  Our  Method- 
ist brethren  have  perhaps,  in  prac- 
tice, gained  a  like  liberty.  The  in- 
nocent words  are  these,  — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  make  the  follow- 
ing declaration :  — 

"  I  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  Religion,  and  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  of  ordering  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  I  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  the  united  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  as  therein  set  forth,  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God ;  and,  in 
public  prayer  and  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  I  will  use  the  form  in  the  said 
book  prescribed,  and  none  other,  except 
so  far  as  shall  be  ordered  by  lawful  au- 
thority." 

Of  course,  the  inevitable  question 
returns,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  as~ 
sent  ?  "  But,  so  far  as  possible,  this 
question -is  answered  in  the  history  of 
the  formula.  -  The  subscriber  now 
says,  "  I  assent,"  where  formerly  he 
said,  — 

"  I  do  hereby  declare  my  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every 
thing  contained  and  prescribed  in 
and  by  the  book  entitled,  '  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.' "• 

This  change  was  meant  to  imply 
what  it  seems  to  imply.  It  was 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  "  I  assent " 
means  "  I  assent  to  '  the  substance, 
though  I  may  not  assent  to  the  parts." 
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The  English  clergyman  may  now  go 
into  the  English  pulpit,  as  any  con- 
scientious Unitarian  clergyman  in 
America  may,  as  we  suppose,  go  into 
the  Methodist  pulpit.  If  a  man 
"  love  Christ,"  and  is  eager  to  ad- 
vance his  kingdom,  we  suppose  that 
our  Methodist  friends  would  receive 
him  to  their  pulpit,  even  if  he  gave 
no  formal  assent  to  their  twenty  arti- 
cles, if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
mean  to  attack  their  organization. 

American  readers  will  note  at  once 
the  great  advance  thus  made  by  the 
English  Church  on  the  custom  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  here.  Thus  a 
clergyman  in  Massachusetts,  as  has 
been  sufficiently  proved,  cannot  re- 
ceive the  ordination  of  that  church 
unless  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words,  he  believes,  in 
the  language  of  the  fourth  article, 
that  Christ  now  sitteth  in  heaven, 
"  with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  ap- 
pertaining to  the  perfection  of  man's 
nature,  until  he  return  to  judge  all 
men  at  the  last  day."  In  England, 
he  is  now  only  required  to  give  a  gen- 
eral assent  to  all  the  articles,  as  con- 
taining, on  the  whole,  "  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church."  He  is  specially  and 
intentionally  relieved  from  giving  his 
assent  to  "  all  and  every  "  of  the  Thir- 
ty-nine Articles.  Before  this  great 
reformation  was  made,  it  was  seriously 
proposed  in  England,  that  candidates 
for  ordination  who  took  exception  to 
the  Athanasian  Creed  might  cross  the 
Atlantic,  take  their  ordination  from 
American  bishops,  whose  prayer-book 
does  not  require  that  creed,  and  re- 
turn to  England  to  do  their  clerical 
duty  there.  But,  with  the  reform  of 
the  English  subscription,  we  shall  ex- 
pect to  see  the  balance  of  exchange 
turned  the  other  way ;  and  that  in- 
telligent young  Americans,  who  ex- 
pect to  preach  in  the  Episcopal  Church 


here,  will  stop  in  their  travels  in  Eng- 
land, and  receive  that  easier  ordina- 
tion which  will  make  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  run  the  harder  gantlet 
here. 

As  we  have  already  said,  in  each 
of  these  sore  tempests  in  the  English 
Church,  voices  are  heard  among  her 
storm-tossed  clergy  pleading  for  a 
separation  from  the  secular  govern- 
ment. No  phrases  are  so  carelessly 
used,  either  in  England  or  America, 
as  those  which  speak  of  the  connec- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  or  their 
separation.  In  all  the  discussions 
which  we  have  been  following,  Dr. 
Stanley  has  to  discuss  that  connection. 
Always  he  escapes  the  pitfall  into 
which  most  clergymen  stumble,  of 
considering  that  they  or  their  class 
constitute  the  Church  in  any  peculiar 
way.  There  is  in  this  volume  one 
address,  which  was  delivered  in  1868, 
specially  on  this  matter ;  which  con- 
denses in  a  well-constructed  argument 
the  views  which  are  sustained  in  all 
the  papers.  "How  can  the  true 
voice  of  the  laity  be  found  for  the 
Church  ?  Surely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  is  found  in  other  spheres. 
Whatever  is  the  motive  guiding-force 
which  rules  the  intelligence  and  the 
conscience  of  the  whole  country,  by 
whatever  means  that  force  is  called 
forth,  that  is  the  lay  element  which 
in  our  age  corresponds  to  the  early 
assemblage  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 
and  this,  in  its  highest  form,  is  what 
we  call  the  Government,  or  the  State." 
On  this  concise  thesis  is  founded  Dr. 
Stanley's  theory ;  and,  with  a  fair  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  difficulties  in 
England,  he  maintains  it  trium- 
phantly. We  venture  to  say,  what 
it  was  not  his  affair  to  say,  that  it  is 
as  true  in  America,  in  any  sound  use 
of  language,  as  it  is  in  England. 
That  as  soon  as  we  recognize  "the 
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Church "  as  we  ought  to  do,  as  the 
agent  which  now  represents  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  charities,  the  education, 
the  moral  and  spiritual  discipline,  of 
the  time,  quite  as  much  of  the  busi- 
ness of  "  the  Church  "  is  done,  and 
must  b3  done,  in  what  are  called  lay 
assemblies,  or  by  secular  machinery 
of  government,  as  in  "Jerusalem 
Chambers,"  or  "  conferences,"  or  "  con- 
sistories." In  America  or  in  Eng- 
land, "  the  Church,"  in  any  sound 
definition  of  its  function  or  duty,  is  so 
allied  with  "the  State"  that  they 
cannot  be  parted.  Any  effort  so  to 
define  terms  as  to  separate  in  form 
what  in  organic  life  is  inseparable  is 
an  effort  unworthy  of  the  great  ques- 
tions really  at  issue. 

It  doubtless  is  wise  to  define  very 
precisely  the  duties  expected  of  the 
political  organizations,  and  the  duties 
expected  of  the  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zations. But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  granted,  that  the  statesman 
is  held  by  religious  obligation,  and 
that  the  Church,  in  its  narrowest  defi- 
nition, needs  the  help  of  lay  counsel 
and  co-operation,  and  to  be  secured 
in  its  independence  by  secular  law. 

While  Dr.  Stanley  steadfastly 
maintains  the  two  positions  involved, 
—  first,  that  the  clergyman  is  the  ser- 
vant of  all  the  people,  and  not  of  a 
particular  ring-streaked  set  of  rams, 
ewes,  or  lambs ;  secondly,  that  all  the 
people  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  inter- 
ested in  "  the  Church,"  though  they 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  con- 
victs in  prison,  —  he  acknowledges  the 
deficiencies  of  the  present  English 
system,  and  points  them  out  as  stur- 
dily as  any  of  us  democrats  might 
do.  Indeed,  we  always  wonder  why 
Americans  care  to  discuss  English 
shortcomings,  since  the  English  do  it 
so  much  more  heartily  and  thoroughly 
for  themselves.  He  suggests  in  this 


paper  two  important  improvements  of 
that  condition  of  things  which  have 
already  been  adopted  in  the  English 
law.  One  of  these  is  the  free  admis- 
sion of  Nonconformists  to  tlie  Eng- 
lish universities.  The  other  is  the 
union  of  Nonconformists  with  Church- 
men, in  the  revision  of  the  Bible. 
"  There  remains,"  he  says,  "  the  first 
of  the  three  proposals :  that  of  ad- 
mitting Nonconformists  to  our  pul- 
pits. When  we  think  who  are  the 
preachers  that  we  thus  exclude,  and 
what  are  the  congregations  that  we 
thus  deprive  of  hearing  what  would, 
in  most  cases,  be  especially  suitable 
to  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
relief  also  will  not  be  long  delayed." 

We  can  very  well  understand  that 
our  Nonconformist  friends  in  Eng- 
land should  consider  these  advances 
as  very  slight,  compared  with  the 
revolution  which  their  Liberation 
Society  demands.  It  is  not  ours  to 
make  any  suggestions  in  such  discus- 
sions. We  can  only  say  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  Church,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  shows  a  steady 
advance  in  the  direction  of  freedom 
of  thought  and  faith,  which  seems  to 
us,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  quite  as 
rapid  as  any  country  or  any  constitu- 
tion could  bear.  What  is  most  satis- 
factory is  the  generosity  and  good 
sense  with  which,  when  a  crisis 
comes,  the  highest  lay  officers  of  the 
government  seem  to  approach  it,  and, 
to  such  judges  as  we  are,  seem  to 
comprehend  it.  The  dignity  and  un- 
selfishness with  which  the  selection 
of  bishops  seems  to  have  been  made, 
the  care  and  courage  with  which  these 
questions  of  subscription  and  heresy 
seem  to  have  been  examined  and  de- 
cided, must  make  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  respect  those  laymen  ia 
the  English  government  who  have 
had  to  decide  the  most  critical  eccle- 
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siastical  affairs.    Puritans  of  the  Puri-  Church  belonged  to  its  laity,  and  not 

tans  as  we  are,  bred  by  Nonconform-  to  its  clergy ;  to  remember  that  every 

ists  in  an  atmosphere    of  liberty  of  American    State    regularly   assumes 

which  no  English  Nonconformist  even  functions  in  its  courts,   in  its  chari- 

dreams,  we  could  construct  horoscopes  ties,  in   its   reformatory  institutions, 

for  the  Church  of  England  such  as  and  in  its  schools,  which  high  eccle- 

would  probably  startle  even  the  secre-  siastics  choose  to  say  belong  to  the 

taries    of    the    Liberation     Society.  Church  alone ;  to  remember,  in  a  word, 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  called  to  do  whatever  system  they  may  urge  for 

so.     But,    if   there  be   among   those  the  regulation  of  their  churches,  that 

Nonconformist  friends  of    ours   any  it  must  not  be  a  petty  system  of  close 

who  believe  in  American  successes  or  corporations,    but    a    system    broad 

American   principles,    we   beg    them  enough  —  shall   we    not    say   divine 

to  remember  that  the  American  re-  enough  —  to  include  in  its  adrninis- 

publics  were   founded   by  men   who  tration  all    God's   children   who   are 

believed  that  the  government  of  the  born  in  England. 


THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

BY   MARY   C.    PECKHAM. 

MY  heart  is  larger  than  this  meagre  age ; 

My  minuend  is  a  soul  that  will  not  bend 

To  selfish  lusts,  nor  sell  its  heritage,  — 

More  than  the  world's  self-seeking  subtrahend ! 

I  will  not  trade  with  these  at  Mammon's  mart, 

Nor  let  my  bonded  word  belie  my  act. 

I  cannot  solve  life's  problem,  —  to  subtract 

One  true  fair  soul,  although  it  be  but  part, 

From  million  false  ones,  though  they  be  the  whole ; 

Therefore  must  we  sit  still,  and  wait,  my  soul." 

Whereat  a  voice :  "  0  vain  and  foolish  youth ! 

To  dream  thy  actual  shames  God's  possible. 

Borrow  ten  units  of  his  love  and  truth 

(His  treasury  of  good  is  always  full), 

And  make  thine  age  larger  than  thine  ideal. 

The  Future  shall  repay  the  debt  of  grace, 

If  not  to  thee,  then  to  the  coming  race, 

Whose  deeds  shall  make  thy  dreams  and  longings  real. 

God  is  not  poor,  though  bankrupt  man  may  doubt: 

Borrow  of  him,  and  work  thy  problem  out." 


(fcamtner. 


THE  siege  of  Paris  has  involved  one  great  literary  calamity,  the 
suspension  for  the  moment  of  the  great  REVIEW  OF  BOTH  WORLDS. 

Tne  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  has  gained  the  reputation,  at 
least  in  the  judgment  of  intelligent  journalists,  of  being  the  first 
journal  in  the  world.  There  are,  of  course,  men  of  letters  who 
would  ask  for  some  one  exception  ;  but,  if  we  counted  up  such  suf- 
frages, we  should  find  that  men  did  not  agree  upon  the  exceptions, 
and  that  those  whose  first  ballot  was  for  some  more  local  journal 
would  still  acknowledge  the  "  Revue  "  as  second  only. 

It  owes  this  distinction,  as  we  believe,  to  the  vast  range  of  its  plan, 
and  to  the  sublime  courage  with  which  that  plan  is  carried  out,  -j— 
a  courage  which  involves  indifference  to  what  is  called  popularity, 
and  a  determination  to  maintain,  at  whatever  present  cost,  a  system, 
of  discussion  of  themes  the  most  various.  We  believe  this  range  of 
plan  to  be  more  remarkable  than  any  special  vigor  or  brilliancy  in 
the  work  of  the  writers  for  the  "  Revue,"  though  we  speak  of  these 
with  all  respect  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  never  known  whether,  in  the  choice  of  its  name,  the 
conductors  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes"  meant  to  imply  that 
they  should  look  at  the  worlds  of  spirit  and  of  matter,  or  at  the 
worlds  of  literature  and  affairs,  —  perhaps,  like  ourselves,  at  the  older 
thought  and  the  newer, —  or  whether  they  meant  to  recognize  the 
growing  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  America  among  all  readers, 
and  so  spoke  of  what  we  familiarly  call  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
Whichever  theory  they  adopted,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  their  per- 
formance has  been  broad  enough  to  give  them,  after  forty  years  more 
or  less,  the  right  to  claim  that  they  have  met  the  requisitions  of  all 
the  others. 

The  merit  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  which  separates  it 
from  most  other  journals,  is  the  tacit  acknowledgment  that  its  readers 
have  various  tastes,  various  degrees  of  culture,  and  various  duties. 
No  single  number  of  the  journal  professes,  even  by  implication,  to  be 
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adapted  for  any  one  ideal  reader.  There  is  stiff  metaphysics  for  the 
metaphysician  ;  there  is  a  "  sensational  "  story  for  the  most  romantic 
of  his  children.  It  is  certain  that  she  will  not  read  the  metaphysics. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  he  will  not  read  the  story.  There  is  politics 
for  the  politician,  criticism  of  music  for  the  musician,  and  of  belles- 
lettres  for  everybody.  Now,  there  are  journals  enough  in  the  world, 
which,  in  their  prospectuses,  announce  the  same  thing ;  but  only  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  with  its  four  annual  volumes,  and  its 
additional  "  Annuaire,"  each  big  enough  for  a  giant,  is  able  to  perform. 
Such  is  the  generosity,  of  plan  which  first  enables  success,  and  next 
commands  it. 

This  generosity  of  plan  would  be  crippled  by  any  severe  restric- 
tions in  the  selection  of  writers.  Even  the  methods  of  the  great 
English  reviews  would  seem  narrow  in  comparison  with  the  practice 
of  their  greater  French  rival.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the 
politics  of  the  "  Revue,"  for  some  years  past,  have  been  Oiieanist. 
But  had  Louis  Napoleon  himself  written  a  political  essay,  which  he 
-wanted  to  publish  to  the  thoughtful  world  of  Europe,  the  "  Revue  " 
would  have  published  it ;  and  it  would  have  published  as  well 
papers  by  Lamartine,  by  Victor  Hugo,  or  by  Gambetta.  The  system 
of  printing  each  author's  name,  which  we  still  regard  as  French,  so 
•different  is  it  from  the  Junius-born  English  custom  of  anonymous 
journalism,  gives  this  larger  freedom  to  the  editor  who  adopts  it.  His 
review  has  a  purpose,  it  is  true  ;  but,  within  that  purpose,  he  can  avail 
shimself  of  a  much  wider  range  of  assistance,  where  each  writer 
•speaks  on  his  own  responsibility,  than  where  the  fiction  of  imperson- 
ality has  to  be  maintained.  Consistency  is  a  sad  bug-bear  at  the 
'best,  when  the  consistency  of  a  single  life  is  sought  for.  When  we 
must  go  beyond  this,  to  maintain  the  supposed  consistency  of  a  hun- 
dred different  contributors,  we  never  succeed  till  we  have  reduced 
them  all  to  the  paces  of  hacks  and  mill-horses. 

To  a  journal  which  has  printed  the  best  essays  of  Villemain,  and 
Cousin,  and  the  political  papers  of  Guizot  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
reflecting  the  wishes  of  the  throne,  if  the  throne  had  wishes  to  reflect, 
tiny  man  in  France  might  be  willing  to  contribute.  He  would  not 
-be  troubled  if  his  philosophy  of  history  came  between  a  poem  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  a  merry  story  of  Madame  Reybaud.  He 
could  trust  his  own  reputation'  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  own 
-pen.  The  American  man  of  letters  is  sometimes  more  sensitive. 
We  have  had  contributors  who  feared  too  close  proximity  on  our 
pages  to  John  Whopper,  and  others  who  seemed  to  dread  the  weigh- 
ing of  their  heavier  wares  against  the  lighter  fabric  of  some  of  our 
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more  humorous  correspondents.  In  its  forty  years  of  real  variety 
of  subject,  the  "  Revue  "  seems  to  have  outlived  or  lived  down  such 
jealousy  among  its  fellow-laborers. 

The  range  of  subject  and  the  range  of  selection  of  authors  thus 
attained  have  given  to  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  its  position 
in  the  world  of  literature.  That  position  is  so  important  that  we 
do  not  presume  to  speak  of  it  as  mere  popularity.  The  success,  in 
forty  years,  of  this  cosmopolitan  journal  has  given  a  new  standard  in 
criticism  and  in  publication  ;  and  its  continued  success  will  certainly 
modify,  and  modify  always  for  the  better,  the  more  substantial 
periodical  literature  of  the  world.  It  would  be  hardly  too  much  to 
say,  that  the*  school  of  criticism  which  so  distinguishes  the  French 
literature  of  the  last  twenty  years  is  a  school  of  men  who  have  been 
trained  to  their  work  for  the  world  in  working  for  this  review.  Some 
of  the  most  important  critical  works  of  our  time  are  collections  of 
essays  first  published  in  its  pages.  A  wise  and  witty  woman  said 
of  the  "  Revue,"  that  it  was  a  liberal  education  in  her  family.  The 
statement  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  boy  and  girl  who  read,  not  re- 
membering the  time  when  they  began  to  cut  into  the  intricate  triple 
fold  to  find  the  new  number  of  a  serial  story,  are  trained  step  by 
step  to  the  graver  discussions  of  history,  of  morals,  and  of  politics, 
or  to  the  criticisms  of  art  and  of  literature  by  which  that  story  is 
flanked  and  guarded. 

The  superiority  of  the  French  law  of  postage  enables  the 
"  Revue  "  to  disregard  all  the  restrictions  of  size  and  weight  which 
embarrass  publishers  in  America.  Our  own  determination  to  give  to 
our  readers  an  extra  number  at  Christmas  met  the  most  resolute 
opposition  in  some  of  the  local  post-offices.  Our  subscribers  were 
told  that  we  had  a  right  to  publish  twelve  numbers  in  a  year,  never 
thirteen  ;  that  ours  was  a  monthly  journal,  and  that  for  monthlies  only 
did  the  law  make  provision.  It  was  only  by  reminding  careful 
officials,  that,  in  the  Mussulman  and  Jewish  calendars,  there  may  be 
thirteen  months  in  one  year,  that  our  readers  in  such  localities  are 
able  to  pacify  their  indignation.  Similar  severity  keeps  most  of  the 
magazines  of  America  on  the  flimsiest  paper,  and  reduces  their  pages 
to  the  minimum  of  number ;  lest  they  should  pass  the  magic  eight 
ounces  which  is  predetermined  at  Washington  as  the  maximum  of 
monthly  literature.  Eight  ounces  a  month,  with  public  documents 
ad  libitum,  is  the  Congressional  prescription.  The  "  Revue  "  knows 
no  such  limit.  It  is  published  every  fifteen  days.  If  the  proper 
variety  and  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed  require  three  hundred 
pages,  three  hundred  are  printed.  If  these  requisites  can  be  obtained 
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ill  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred  and  twentj^  is  all.  There 
is  no  Procrustean  rule,  which  compels  editor  and  reader  to  provide 
and  to  digest  equal  amounts  of  food,  be  the  meal  breakfast,  dinner, 
afternoon-tea,  or  supper. 

With  the  issues  of  August,  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes " 
ceased  for  the  outer  world.  Hard-pressed  editors  elsewhere,  over- 
whelmed by  manuscripts  arriving  every  day  from  Colorado  and 
Oregon,  and  all  points  nearer  the  world's  centres,  look  with  a  certain 
envy  upon  their  brother  in  the  profession,  from  whom,  for  a  few  short 
months,  a  victorious  Crown  Prince  and  an  exclusive  Von  Moltke 
screen  off  the  mails  from  every  nation  of  the  French  writing  world. 
In  these  few  months,  the  redacteur-en-chef  of  the  ^  Revue  "  is  en- 
abled to  arrange  his  mountain  stores  of  "  accepted  articles,"  rightly 
to  divide  them  for  effect  and  mutual  illustration,  and  for  the  limited 
reading  circle  of  Paris  to  publish,  every  quinzaine,  the  "  Revue  "  thus 
compiled  from  his  own  resources.  Thus,  in  the  slow  passage  of 
winter  months,  do  the  hibernating  animals  assimilate  the  stores 
which  the  summer  has  heaped  up  beneath  their  fur ;  and  thus  do 
they  meet  the  opening  spring  more  fit  for  forage  and  for  exercise. 
The  prospect  of  to-day  seems  to  be,  that,  before  these  lines  are  pub- 
lished, Paris  will  be  open  again  to  the  world.  Side  by  side  with  this 
March  number  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  will  lie  the  March  number  of  the 
"  Revue  "  on  the  tables  of  cosmopolitan  readers,  —  all  the  more 
welcome  to  them  for  that  forced  asceticism  which  has  compelled  them 
to  pass  a  winter  without  this  resource  for  a  liberal  education. 


AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  AS  SO  CIA-  may  offer  a  review  of  some  of  these 
TION.  works,  published  prior  to  the  establish- 
We  have  have  had  frequent  occasion  ment  of  our  journal,  which  are  of  such 
to  refer  to  the  publications  of  the  permanent  value  that  a  notice  of  them 
American  Unitarian  Association,1  in  will  not  be  untimely, — especially,  con- 
reviewing  the  books  which  have  been  sidering  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Uni- 
issued  from  time  to  time  since  this  jour-  tarian  Association  in  regard  to  the 
nal  was  established.  We  shall  be  glad  distribution  of  its  publications,  which 
if  any  notice  of  ours  may  have  helped  has  been  developed  in  part  since  the 
to  call  attention  to  a  list  of  books  issue  of  some  of  its  most  important 
which  comprises  some  of  the  most  val-  volumes,  and  which  renders  it  more 
uable  contributions  to  religious  and  easy  for  every  one  who  desires  it  to 
theological  literature  that  America  procure  these  books  at  surprisingly 
has  produced.  At  a  future  time,  we  little  cost. 

i  List  of  publications  of  American  Unitarian  .     ^  ass°ciation  has  wisely  regarded 

Association,  42  chauncy  street.  1871.  books  as  its  best  missionaries,  and  has 
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been  willing  to  expend  much  of  its 
resources  in  these  winged  messengers. 
Accordingly,  not  only  those  who  pur- 
chase its  books  are  enabled  to  obtain 
them  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any  other 
volumes  of  a  standard  character,  but 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  actual 
giving  of  the  books,  where  they  are 
likely  to  be  read  and  enjoyed.  For 
example,  copies  of  their  publications, 
from  six  volumes  to  fifty,  according 
to  the  importance  and  needs  of  the 
place,  are  furnished  gratuitously  to 
public  libraries  and  institutions  all 
over  the  country,  on  their  application, 
on  the  sole  condition  that  they  shall 
be  made  accessible  to  the  readers ;  and 
a  great  many  of  our  principal  libraries 
have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity. 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  policy, 
another  plan  has  just  been  adopted 
by  the  Association.  Hitherto,  it  has 
issued  many  valuable  tracts;  and 
these  have  been  widely  distributed, 
and  welcomed  by  persons  of  every  de- 
nomination. It  proposes  still  to  dis- 
tribute freely  to  those  who  apply,  those 
which  have  been  already  published 
(and  which  are  especially  valuable  as 
explaining  the  Unitarian  faith)  ;  but, 
instead  of  issuing  at  present  any  more 
new  tracts,  it  has  been  decided  to  ex- 
pend the  money  which  would  be  thus 
used,  in  the  purchase  of  copies  of  this 
journal,  and  of  "  The  Religious  Mag- 
azine "  and  "  Monthly  Review,"  and 
of  the  Unitarian  newspapers,  "The 
Christian  Register,"  and  "The  Lib- 
eral Christian,"  for  gratuitous  circula- 
tion. One  or  more  of  these,  it  will 
send  freely,  on  application  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Association,  Rev.  Charles 
Lowe,  No.  42  Chauncy  Street,  Boston, 
to  as  many  libraries  and  reading-rooms 
throughout  the  country  as  means  will 
allow.  The  readers  of  "THE  OLD 
AND  NEW  "  will  see  that  such  a  plan 


implies  no  narrow  sectarian  pur- 
pose ;  for  this  magazine  is  not  denom- 
inational, nor  does  the  Association  de- 
sire to  have  it  so,  any  further  than  as 
Unitarianism  is  identical  with  that 
liberal  view  of  Christianity  as  applied 
to  individual  experience,  and  to  the 
life  of  society,  to  which  our  journal  is 
pledged,  and  which  finds  its  adherents, 
we  are  glad  to  know,  among  those  of 
every  denominational  name. 

The  Association  is  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  articles  either  in 
this  or  the  other  periodicals  which  it 
thus  proposes  to  circulate  ;  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  sentiments  may  be 
found  in  either  of  them  which  it  would 
be  unwilling  to  sanction.  But  its  the- 
ory is,  that  the  cause  of  truth  is  fur- 
thered by  free  discussion  ;  and,  since 
it  has  full  confidence  in  the  earnest 
purpose  and  reverent  spirit  and  sin- 
cere love  of  the  truth  which  governs 
them,  it  accepts  all  these  agencies  as 
means  by  which,  whether  Unitarian 
believers  and  Unitarian  churches  are 
multiplied  or  not,  the  interests  of 
"  pure  Christianity,"  for  the  further- 
ance of  which  alone,  as  declared  by 
its  constitution,  the  Association  is  or- 
ganized, will  be  advanced. 


KESHUB  CHUNDER  SEN. 

IN  the  midst  of  the  interest  excited 
in  England  by  the  visit  of  the  Chris- 
tian theist,  a  republication  of  his 
Indian  pamphlets  has  been  begun. 
The  editor  of  the  book  before  us1 
calls  this  the  best  of  them  all. 

Another  volume  is  preparing  for 
publication,  containing  his  principal 
addresses  delivered  in  England;  but 

1  The  Brahmo  Somaj.  No.  1  of  a  series  of  Leo 
tures  and  Tracts  by  Keshub  Chunder  Sen.  Edited 
by  Sophia  Dobson  Collet.  Strahan  &  Co.  Loo- 
don.  1870. 
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it  can  hardly  have  the  interest  of 
these,  which  were  all  delivered  to  na- 
tive hearers,  urging  upon  them,  with 
the  greatest  warmth  and  tenderness, 
a  simple  and  beautiful  religion.  It  is 
probably  very  easy  to  find  something 
important  that  this  Hindoo  theist 
has  omitted  in  his  scheme  of  faith; 
but  no  fair  and  candid  reader  can 
deny  that  it  contains  enough  to  live 
and  die  by.  "The  Theist's  Prayer- 
Book,"  a  short  collection  of  prayers, 
which  closes  the  volume,  contains 
prayers  "  In  Prosperity,"  "  In  Adver- 
sity," "  For  Fortitude,"  and  "  For  De- 
liverance," which  can  hardly  be 
equalled,  certainly  not  surpassed,  in 
any  like  collection.  It  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Sen  calls  himself  a  theist, 
not  a  Christian ;  and  the  name  of 
Christ  is  not  mentioned  in  these 
prayers.  We  quote  from  the  lecture 
"  Jesus  Christ,  Europe,  and  Asia,"  aiv 
interesting  passage ;  which  shows,  that, 
while  not  acknowledging  our  Saviour 
as  an  object  of  worship,  the  Indian 
theist  feels  himself  most  tenderly 
bound  to  him : — 

"  And  was  not  Jesus  Christ  an  Asiatic  ? 
Yes ;  and  his  disciples  were  Asiatics ;  and 
all  the  agencies  primarily  employed  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  were 
Asiatic.  In  fact,  Christianity  was  founded 
and  developed  by  Asiatics,  and  in  Asia. 
When  I  reflect  on  this,  my  love  for  Jesus 
becomes  a  hundred-fold  intensified;  I 
feel  him  nearer  my  heart,  and  deeper  in 
my  natural  sympathies.  Why  should  I, 
then,  feel  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  na- 
tionality which  he  acknowledged  ?  Shall 
I  not  rather  say,  he  is  more  congenial  and 
akin  to  my  Oriental  nature,  more  agreea- 
ble to  my  Oriental  habits  of  thought  and 
feelings  ?  And  is  it  not  true  that  an 
Asiatic  can  read  the  imageries  and  alle- 
gories of  the  gospel,  and  its  descriptions 
of  natural  sceneries,  of  customs  and  man- 
ners, with  greater  interest  and  a  fuller 
perception  of  their  force  and  beauty  than 


Europeans?  In  Christ,  we  see  not  only 
the  exaltedncss  of  humanity,  but  also  the 
grandeur  of  which  Asiatic  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible. To  us  Asiatics,  therefore,  Christ 
is  doubly  interesting ;  and  his  religion  is 
entitled  to  our  peculiar  regard,  as  an  alto- 
gether Oriental  affair.  The  more  this 
great  fact  is  pondered,  the  less  I  hope  will 
be  the  antipathy  and  hatred  of  European 
Christians  against  Oriental  nationalities, 
and  the  greater  the  interest  of  the  Asiatics 
in  the  teachings  of  Christ.  And  thus  in 
Christ,  Europe  and  Asia,  the  East  and 
the  West,  may  learn  to  find  harmony  and 
unity." 

The  following  prayers,  "In  Pros- 
perity "  and  "  In  Affliction,"  are 
those  to  which  we  have  referred:  — 

IN    PROSPERITY. 

Gracious  Father,  teach  me  so  to  enjoy 
the  felicities  which  thou  hast  unspar- 
ingly bestowed  upon  me,  in  thy  great 
mercy,  that  they  may  not  act  as  a  snare 
to  my  soul.  May  thy  blessings,  instead 
of  inflating  me  with  arrogance  and  vain 
gloryAfill  me  with  humility  and  fervent 
gratitude  to  thee  !  May  I  remember  that 
they  are  not  designed  to  make  me  worldly- 
minded,,  but  to  call  forth  my  greater  and 
more  earnest  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
him  from  whom  I  have  received  them  ! 
Grant  that  the  temptations  of  prosperity 
may  not  drown  the  voice  of  conscience ; 
grant  that,  amidst  all  the  enjoyments  and 
hopes  of  affluence,  my  heart  may  stead- 
fastly cleave  to  thee,  thou  Giver  of 
every  good  that  we  possess.  Teach  me, 
kind  Lord,  that,  as  I  cheerfully  enjoy  thy 
gifts  now,  I  may  be  prepared  to  abandon 
them  as  cheerfully,  if  need  be,  and  be 
satisfied  with  whatever  position  I  may  fall 
into.  Keep  my  heart  alive  to  the  vanity 
of  the  world,  and  help  me  to  remember 
always  that  the  highest  honors  and  the 
sweetest  joys  of  this  life  are  only  for  a 
moment;  and  may  I  always  aspire  to 
that  prosperity  and  that  wealth  which 
perish  not,  —  the  prosperity  of  the  soul, 
the  wealth  of  a  righteous  heart.  Be  with 
me  always,  O  Lord!  and  preserve  me 
from  temptations. 
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IN  AFFLICTION. 

Help  me,  O  Lord !  who  art  with  us  in 
prosperity  and  in  adversity,  in  joy  and  in 
sorrow,  whose  providence  extendeth  over 
the  happy  as  well  as  over  the  poor  and 
distressed, —  help  me  to  bear  my  lot  with 
patience  and  content.  Let  me  not  deplore 
my  lonely  condition,  but  thank  thee  that 
thou  hast  placed  me  under  the  chasten- 
ing and  humbling  influence  of  affliction, 
and  opened  my  eyes  to  the  hollowness 
and  uncertainty  of  earthly  felicities  1  May 
I  specially  rejoice  that  even  in  this  fallen 
state  thy  fatherly  affection  has  not  left 
me  !  When  no  hands  are  near  to  succor 
or  console  me,  when  the  world  has  alto- 
gether ceased  to  smile  upon  me,  thy  lov- 
ing arms  are  around  me.  I  beseech 
thee,  O  thou  helper  of  the  helpless,  thou 
friend  of  the  distressed,  to  invigorate  me 
with  thy  spirit,  that  I  may  resolutely 
bear  the  strokes  of  affliction,  however  se- 
vere, and  with  unflinching  forbearance 
endure  all  privation  and  hardship.  May 
affliction  or  sorrow  never  draw  me  away 
from  the  duties  which  I  owe  to  thee ! 
However  low  my  position  may  be,  may 
I  always  retain  thee  in  my  heart,  thou 
all-merciful  Lord  of  the  poor  1  Save  me 
from  discontent  and  despair,  from  vexa- 
tion and  heaviness  of  heart ;  animate  and 
gladden  me  with  assurances  of  thine  infi- 
nite love,  and  enrich  me  with  the  treas- 
ures of  thy  Spirit.  Thou  art  my  all,  O 
Lord  !  Let  me  not  consider  whether  I  am 
rich  or  poor,  but  earnestly  strive  to  dis- 
charge my  duties  to  thee  in  faith  and 
love! 


HISTORIC  AMERICANS.1 
THESE  persons  are  Franklin,  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  and  Jefferson,  as  de- 
scribed by  Theodore  Parker  in  four  lec- 
tures, written  for  the  Fraternity  course 
of  1858.  Mr.  Frothingham  in  his  pre- 
face says,  what  is  very  evident  that 
"  they  were  carefully  elaborated ;  which 
fact  is  clearly  seen  on  further  perusal 
of  the  lectures.  Each  lecture  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  a  very  graphic,  ex- 

1  Historic  Americans.     By  Theodore  Parker. 
H.  B.  Fuller.    1870. 


haustive,  and  just  delineation  of  the 
great  characters  thus  presented  to  us. 
Mr.  Parker's  mental  portraits  unite 
the  rigid  exactness  of  the  photograph, 
which  has  been  aptly  termed  "  Jus- 
tice without  mercy,"  with  the  delicate 
manipulation  and  artistic  touch  of  the 
miniature  painter. 

Precedence  is  given  to  Franklin, 
whose  "Poor  Richard"  Mr.  Parker 
terms  the  "  Saint  of  New  England," 
a  saint  devoted  to  the  almighty  dollar. 

He  speaks  of  Franklin  as  "  the  largest 
mind  that  has  shone  this  side  of  the  sea, — 
widest  in  its  comprehension,  most  deep- 
looking,  thoughtful,  far-seeing,  of  course 
the  most  original  and  creative  child  of  the 
New  World.  In  an  age  of  encyclopaedias, 
his  was  the  most  encyclopedic  head  in  all 
Christendom.  In  the  century  of  revolu- 
tion, his  was  the  most  revolutionary  and 
constructive  intellect.  Literature  records 
the  writings  of  few  men  that  were  so  ge- 
nial. There  is  a  certain  homeliness  and 
lack  of  elegance  in  his  writings,  and 
sometimes  a  little  coarseness  and  rudeness. 
Franklin  thinks,  investigates,  theorizes, 
invents,  but  never  dreams.  No  haze 
hangs  on  the  sharp  outline  of  his  exact 
idea,  to  lend  it  an  added  charm.  Besides 
this  immense  understanding,  Franklin  had 
an  immense  reason,  which  gave  him  great 
insight  and  power  in  all  practical,  philoso- 
phical, and  speculative  matters.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  most  uncommon  common 
sense.  His  life  shows  the  necessity  of  time 
to  make  a  great  character,  a  great  reputa- 
tion, or  a  great  estate." 

The  second  lecture  is  devoted  to 
Washington,  of  whom  Mr.  Parker 

writes,  — 

"  He  was  not  brought  up  on  books,  but 
on  the  breast  of  things.  Great  duties 
came  on  him  early.  He  learned  self-com- 
mand and  self-reliance.  His  education 
was  not  costly,  but  precious.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  king  in  all  Christendom, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  so  good  a 
preparation  for  the  great  art  to  rule  a 
State  as  this  farmer's  son  picked  up  in  the 
rough  life  on  the  frontier  of  civilization  in 
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Virginia.  He  was  not  a  speculative,  but 
a  practical  man ;  not  at  all  devoted  to 
ideas.  His  diary  is  full  of  facts."  Though 
his  letters  were  generally  formal,  "  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  that  he  sometimes  de- 
parted from  the  solemn,  dull,  conventional 
language  of  State  papers,  and  calls  the 
British  soldiers  '  Red  Coats,'  and  Gene- 
ral Putnam,  '  Old  Put ;  '  talks  of  « kicking 
up  a  rumpus ; '  of  nominating  '  men 
not  fit  to  be  shoeblacks  ; '  speaks  of  '  the 
rascally  Puritanism  of  New  England,'  and 
the  '  rascally  Tories : '  in  short,  wrote 
something  at  times  very  like  modern 
slang.  "  But,  in  general,  his  style  is  plain 
and  business-like,  without  lancy  or  figure 
of  speech,  and  without  wrath.  Washing- 
ton had  a  great  understanding,  —  that  ad- 
mirable balance  of  faculties  which  we  call 
good  judgment,  —  the  power  of  seeing  the 
most  expedient  way  of  doing  what  must 
be  done ;  a  quality  more  rare,  perhaps, 
than  what  men  call  genius.  He  discov- 
ered nothing,  invented  nothing,  in  war, 
in  politics,  or  in  agriculture ;  but  he  was 
a  good  organizer :  he  had  that  rare  com- 
bination of  judgment,  courage,  and  capa- 
city for  action,  which  enabled  him  to 
manage  all  things  well." 

Next  in  order  is  John  Adams,  of 
whose  family  Mr.  Parker  says,  "the 
Adamses  ought  to  be  an  old  family 
and  a  great.  According  to  received 
accounts,  it  is  the  first  in  the  world." 

"  He  had  the  right  thought  at  the  right 
time,  and  the  courage  to  make  that 
thought  a  thing;  yet  he  was  never  a 
recognized  leader  in  Congress.  His  rapid, 
impatient  mind  disdained  the  intermediate 
steps  in  the  slow  process  of  attaining 
great  ends.  He  was  eminent  in  all  the 
three  departments  of  the  intellect,  —  the 
understanding,  the  practical  power ;  the 
imagination,  the  poetic  power;  and  the 
reason,  the  philosophic  power.  His  faults 
were  chiefly  of  ill-temper  and  haste ;  his 
virtues — patriotism,  truthfulness,  moral 
courage,  integrity  —  have  seldom  been 
surpassed,  nay,  rarely  equalled  in  public 
men.  ;  The  judgment  of  posterity  will 
be,  that,  he  was  a  brave  man,  deep-sighted, 
conscientious,  patriotic,  and  possessed  of 


integrity  which  nothing  ever  shook,  but 
which  stood  firm  as  the  granite  of  his 
Quincy  hills." 

The  fourth  and  last  is  a  sketch  of 
Jefferson,  who  was  not  one  of  the  F. 
F.  V's,  though  descended  from  respect- 
able parents. 

"  He  had  a  natural  fondness  for  profound 
investigation ;  yet  he  found  Coke  *  a  dull 
old  scoundrel.' "  In  him  "  there  was  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  solidity ;  his  intellect  was  not 
very  profound,  not  very  comprehensive. 
Intelligent,  adroit,  as  he  was,  his  success 
as  an  intellectual  man  was  far  from  being 
entire  or  complete.  He  exhibited  no 
spark  of  genius,  nor  any  remarkable  de- 
gree of  original  natural  talent."  "  Ar- 
dent in  his  feelings,  quick  in  his  apprehen- 
sion, and  rapid  in  his  conclusions,  his 
judgment  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  sound  and  reliable.  His  grand 
merit  was  this  :  that  while  his  opponents 
favored  a  strong  government,  and  believed 
it  necessary  thereby  to  repress  what  they 
called  the  lower  classes,  he,  Jefferson,  be- 
lieved in  humanity,  —  believed  in  true 
democracy." 

Mr.  Parker  has,  with  his  masterly 
touches,  placed  before  us  these  men 
with  all  their  natural  peculiarities, 
"  each  in  his  habit  as  he  lived."  We 
have  here  comprehensively  sketched 
Franklin,  the  great  embodiment  of 
common-sense ;  Washington,  the  Pa- 
triot-soldier;  Adams,  the  impetuous, 
upright  lawyer ;  and  Jefferson,  the 
"  great  democrat :  "  all  of  whom  were 
tested  in  positions  of  power  and  great- 
ness. Bacon  says,  "  The  winning  of 
honor  is  but  the  revealing  of  a  man's 
virtue  and  worth  without  disadvan- 
tage ; "  and  in  these  lives  that  truth 
is  verified.  If  Mr.  Parker  has  de- 
stroyed some  illusions,  we  are  well  com- 
pensated by  the  gain  in  the  accuracy 
and  vividness  of  his  portraiture.  The 
style  has  perhaps  more  of  repetition 
in  it  than  needed  by  the  reader ;  but 
this  comes,  of  course,  from  retaining 
the  original  form  of  lecture. 
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SOUTHERN  VIEW  OF  THE  WAR.1 

COL.  HARRISON  has  written  us  one 
of  the  many  books  which  for  Northern 
readers  have  the  charm  of  telling  the 
other  side.  We  find  many  things 
which  set  the  matter  in  its  true  light. 
For  instance,  Col.  Harrison  says,  —  . 

"  The  early  organization  of  troops  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  in  the  other  Southern  States,  was 
necessarily  imperfect.  They  had  never 
'  prepared  for  war  in  time  of  peace ! '  certain- 
ly not  for  a  civil  war,  an  internecine  war. 
The  people  were  utterly  unskilled  in  the 
military  use  of  fire-arms.  Though  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  fowling-pieces  from 
childhood,  but  few  of  them  had  ever 
seen  a  musket  handled,  and  not  one  in 
ten  thousand  had  ever  fired  one."  "  These 
annual "  musters  "  of  the  defenders  of  the 
country  were  held  under  —  umbrellas 
principally,  by  a  part  of  the  troops,  or 
adjourned  to  the  shade  of  the  nearest 
*  vine  and  fig-tree  '  which  could  be  got  at 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  champ-de-mars,  but 
never  under  '  arms.'  There  was  supposed 
to  be  a  lot  of  flint-lock  muskets,  descend- 
ed from  1776  or  1812,  undergoing  decen- 
nial repairs  in  the  State  armory  at  Rich- 
mond, or  fighting  the  battle  of  time 
against  worms  and  rust  in  the  arsenal  at 
Lexington.  But  these  arms  had  never 
seen  the  light  of  day  since,  except,  per- 
haps, a  few  of  them  in  the  Nat.  Turner 
insurrection  of  1831. 

"  Unlike  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  our  militia  had  never  been  drilled 
in,  under,  by,  or  through  (to  use  all  the 
prepositions)  arms.  True,  a  few  scanty 
volunteer  organizations,  delighting  in 
fancy  uniforms,  of  infantry,  artillery,  and 
cavalry,  had  been  partially  instructed  in 
the  use  of  arms ;  and  these  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  our  forces  for  the  more  serious 
and  unexpected  work  of  self-defence 
against  home  enemies.  Fortunately, 
some  few  military  schools  in  the  States, 
and  the  Southern  officers  resigned  from 
the  United-States  army  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  furnished  instruction  for 

1  Pickett's  Men.  A  Fragment  of  War  History, 
by  Walter  Harrison,  A.  A.,  and  Inspector-General 
of  Pickett's  Division,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 


this  raw  material,  which  was  to  compete 
with  the  trained  troops  of  a  regular  army, 
a  civilian  horde  of  five  times  their 
number,  and  mercenaries  recruited  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe." 


JEAN    INGELOW. 

IN  her  latest  volume  of  poems,1 
Jean  Ingelow  has  touched  a  deeper 
chord  of  spiritual,  and  therefore  true, 
poetical  interest,  than  in  any  of  her 
former  writings.  A  time  which  pro- 
duces and  which  reads  such  utter- 
ances must  possess  some  essentially 
good  traits,  which  it  is  well  not  to 
overlook  in  our  complaints  of  its  ten- 
dency towards  the  material  and  the 
sensational  in  art  and  literature. 

The  authoress  has  already  given 
many  touching  pieces  of  simple  do- 
mestic feeling  and  natural  sentiment, 
all  characterized  by  a  subdued  pathos 
and  genuine  tenderness,  often  by  a 
real  beauty  and  delicate  charm  of 
expression,  wich  such  harmony  of  col- 
oring and  unity  of  spirit  and  form, 
that  compel  us  to  assign  her  a  high 
place  among  the  writers  of  song. 

But  this  volume  has  something 
more.  Its  first  poem,  "The  Moni- 
tions of  the  Unseen,"  shows  a  power 
of  expression,  a  spiritual  insight  and 
imaginative  glow,  a  sustained  and 
elevated  flight,  which  must  give  it  a 
permanent  place  among  poems  of  re- 
ligious reflection  that  meet  the  deeper 
wants  of  the  spiritual  nature,  and 
console  and  strengthen,  by  kindling 
in  the  reader  a  living  warmth,  and 
putting  him  into  immediate  sympa- 
thy with  the  writer's  state.  The  les- 
sons taught  are  not  commonplace 
moralities,  but  truths  of  an  earnest 
and  deep  spiritual  experience;  which 

1  The  Monitions  of  the  Unseen,  and  Poems  of 
Love  and  Childhood.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Author's 
Edition.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  1871. 
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will  commend  themselves  to  the  uni- 
versal heart  of  struggling,  aspiring, 
and  often  wearied  men  and  women, 
in  this  age  of  conscious  philan- 
thropies, and  unresting,  but  often 
baffled,  efforts  to  reform  and  bless  the 
world.  How  many  of  us  there  are 
who  "crave  God's  kindness  for  the 
world  he  made,  till  they  at  last  forget 
that  he,  not  they,  is  the  true  lover  of 
men!"  —  how  many,  to  whom  the 
"world  is  bared  of  its  enchantment, 
mere  earth  and  water ! "  Such  can 
"lock  themselves  into  the  church 
alone"  with  the  "tired"  worker,  and 
hear  the  monitions  of  the  unseen 
which  he  hears,  and  behold  the  forms 
which  were  revealed  to  his  inner  sight. 
It  is  no  .sermon,  but  a  real  poem,  in 
which  the  state  of  one  is  portrayed 
who  thinks  that 

"  His  work  is  God's  advantage,  and  his  will 
More   bent  to    aid    the  world  than   its  dread 
Lord's;" 

and  wherein  he  will  realize  that 

"  The  glory  is  not  in  the  task,  but  in 
The  doing  it  for  him." 

And  the  final  lesson  comes  like  a  balm 
to  the  tired  and  weary  toiler  for  good. 

"  I  am  glad  to  think 

I  am  not  bound  to  make  the  wrong  go  right, 
But  only  to  discover,  and  to  do 
With  cheerful  heart,  the  work  that  God  appoints." 

The  other  poems  are  marked  by  the 
well-known  characteristics  of  the  au- 
thor, depicting  natural  feelings  of  hu- 
man love  in  its  various  forms,  and 
always  tender  and  graceful  in  expres- 
sion and  in  tone.  But  the  moral  bur- 
den of  "  The  Mariner's  Cave  "  seems 
too  much  in  that  morbid  strain  of  pie- 
tism, which  regards  all  that  is  given 
to  human  relations  as  so  much  taken 
from  God.  The  love  here  shown  to 
husband  and  child  is  not  a  "  looking 
down ; "  and,  after  the  child  is  dead, 
the  "looking  up"  is  precisely  of  the 


same  quality  of  affection  as  before. 
What  is  the  difference  between  hav- 
ing one's  "heaven  in  the  blue  of 
those  dear  eyes,"  and  looking  up 
because 

"  All  most  sweet  and  fair, 
Most  pure,  most  excellent,  is  garnered  there  "  ? 

Is  not  true  thankfulness  for  God's 
blessings  shown  in  deriving  happiness 
from  its  enjoyment  ?  True  gratitude 
is  in  an  appreciation  of  the  gift  be- 
stowed. There  is  a  world  of  false 
sentiment  in  the  thought  that  God 
takes  away  our  loved  ones  because  we 
love  them  too  much. 

These  poems  are  rich  in  beautiful 
expressions  and  single  images,  that 
seem  to  flow  naturally  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  feeling  and  thought,  and 
used  because  they  are  essential  to  un- 
fold them,  as  they  lay  in  the  writer's 
mind.  Opening  at  random  the  book, 
we  find  felicitous  and  truly  poetic  im- 
ages and  epithets,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing:,— 

"  A  distance  vague,  the  bloom  of  sleep 
Lay  soft  those  pastoral  hills  between;  " 

And  this, 

"  Like  a  shaft  of  light  her  voice  breaks  forth: 

My  soul  to  meet  it  springs ; 
As  the  shining  water  leaped  of  old, 
When  stirred  by  angel  wings." 

The  cathedral  shafts  are  described 
as  "shooting  on  high,  to  enter  into 
light ; "  and  "  sleepy  with  great  light 
the  valleys  lie."  None  but  a  vivid 
poetic  imagination  could  have  added 
the  indefinable  charm  in  describing 
dropping  water,  "  I  heard  the  melted 
rime  in  sunshine  fall." 

But  there  is  a  danger  to  be  avoided 
in  this  direction  ;  and  our  poetess  has 
not  wholly  avoided  it.  Here  and 
there  are  strained  metaphors  and  fig- 
ures, which  convey  the  impression  of 
being  artificial  and  elaborated,  such 
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as  we  find  to  profusion  in  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing. What  can  we  make  of  Fancy 

"  Running  down  the  rims  of  doom, 
With  stars  thou  hadst  been  stealing  "  ? 

And  this,  "  When  she  laughs  the 
dimple  dips  ?  "  Occasionally,  too,  there 
are  far-fetched  and  essentially  prosaic 
expressions,  which  lower  the  poetic 
tone :  "  Cowslips  fold  the  brown  bees' 
diet;"  "Xiarks passioning  hung  o'er 
their  brooding  wives ; "  "  sweeping  in 
by  armsfull "  the  spirits  of  children ; 
"the  moony  light,"  &c. 

There  can  be  no  poetry  where  there 
is  a  straining  after  effect,  —  an  ineffect- 
ual reaching  after  some  "  stunning  " 
comparison,  such  as  we  are  continu- 
ally confronted  by  in  Swinburne  and 
others  of  the  sensational  school.  We 
rarely  meet  with  these  blemishes  in 
Jean  Ingelow ;  but  we  confess  to  re- 
ceiving no  definite  idea,  or  even  poetic 
impression,  from  this  image,  where 
thought  is  said  to  fall  from  a  high 
place  like  some 

"  Great  eagle  from  his  air-hung  rings, 

When  swooping    past  a    snow-cold  mountain 

scar, 

Down  the  steep  slope  of  a  long  sunbeam  brought, 
He  stirs  the  wheat  with  steerage  of  his  wings." 

Now,  in  such  cases,  the  author  and 
the  reader  are  disposed  to  make  a  dif- 
ferent estimate  of  the  worth  of  the 
expressions.  The  author  values  them, 
because  they  are  elaborated  with  such 
effort ;  while  the  reader  is  repelled  by 
this  artificial  straining,  this  attempt 
at  some  superlatively  fine  stroke. 
When  poetry  is  wholly  free  from  them, 
it  will  find  more  readers  than  now. 

But  we  are  ashamed  to  find  any 
fault  with  this  volume  of  gems.  We 
render  our  sincerest  thanks  to  the 
genius  which  has  produced  them,  and 
hope  that  the  bright  star  has  not  yet 
reached  the  meridian. 

C.  C.  SHACKFORD. 


OPIUM. 

THE  statistics,  given  by  this  care- 
fully prepared  book,1  of  the  growing 
use  of  opium  in  the  United  States, 
fill  the  reader  with  horror.  We  are 
immediately  reminded  of  Edwin 
Drood ;  and  ask,  "  Have  we  a  Jasper 
among  us?"  Certainly  no  better 
preventive  could  be  found,  than  to 
sicken  all  young  people  with  the  idea 
of  the  drug  by  making  them  read 
this  record  of  horrors.  We  are  apt 
to  think  ourselves  far  from  this  dan- 
ger; but  Dr.  Calkins  shows,  that 
since  1840,  while  our  population  has 
little  more  than  doubled,  the  use  of 
opium  has  increased  sixfold.  The 
author  informs  us,  as  the  result  of 
much  careful  inquiry,  that  one-fourth 
of  the  opium  sold  by  retailers  would 
cover  all  our  acknowledged  medical 
use  of  opium  ;  and  adds,  to  show  what 
becomes  of  the  rest,  the  statements  of 
apothecaries,  even  in  small  country 
places,  who  speak  of  their  "  fifty  regu- 
lar purchasers." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  our  Ameri- 
can mothers,  who  have  shuddered 
over  the  poor  babies  drugged  with 
"Godfrey's  Cordial,"  in  novels  of 
English  manufacturing  life,  to  find 
our  old  friend,  "Mrs.  Winslow's  Sooth- 
ing Sirup,"  joined  with  "  Godfrey  " 
in  ending  a  list  of  opiates,  which  be- 
gin with  laudanum  and  black  drop. 
"  The  basis  of  Winslow  ['  hand  igno- 
ta  loquer  ']  is  morphine.  What  had 
been  certified  to  before,  upon  indubi- 
table testimony,  is  now  assured  by  a 
recent  analysis,  which  gives  nearly 
one  grain  of  the  alkaloid  to  an  ounce 
of  the  liquid.  The  dose  for  an  in- 
fant, as  per  label,  is  at  least  five  times 
over  what  ordinary  prudence  would 
authorize." 

i  CALKINS,  ALONZO,  M.D.  Opium,  and  the  Opi- 
um Appetite,  with  Notices  of  Alcoholic  Beverages, 
Cannabis  Indica,  Tobacco  and  Coca,  and  Tea  and 
Coffee,  in  their  Hygienic  Aspects,  and  Patheologic 
relations. 
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ARTHUR   HELPS. 

THE  shorter  papers  in  the  new  vol- 
ume of  Helps's  "  Essays  "  1  have  all  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  that  curious 
wisdom  in. common  things  which  is  the 
great  charm  of  all  that  Mr.  Helps 
writes.  We  especially  recommend  the 
two  on  Advice  and  on  Secrecy. 

The  longer  essay,  on  Organization 
in  Daily  Life,  reminds  us  of  one  of  the 
brightest  passages  in  "Casimir  Ma- 
remma ; "  it  might  indeed  be  called  an 
enlargement  of  those  few  paragraphs. 
The  author  reviews  himself,  and  also 
takes  an  opportunity  of  answering 
the  comments  supposed  to  be  made 
upon  the  article  by  a  set  of  sensible 
people,  in  the  conversation  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  which  finishes  the 
book.  We  quote  from  the  Essay  on 
Organization  the  following  passage, 
which  comes  home  to  the  business 
and  bosoms  of  most  readers :  — 

"  But,  as  it  has  been  just  said,  building 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  subjects  for  ex- 
emplifying all  the  merits  of  organiza- 
tion, and  all  the  demerits  of  its  opposite. 
Very  rare,  indeed,  is  it  to  meet  with  a 
well-constructed  house,  even  in  a  country 
like  England,  which  is  rich  in  all  the 
means  and  appliances  for  building.  It 
always  seems  as  if  an  ordinary  house  had 
been  constructed,  with  a  view  to  the 
future  employment  of  workmen,  in  repa- 
ration, renewal,  and  reconstruction.  Of 
course,  all  that  part  of  this  labor  which 
might  have  been  avoided  is  so  much  na- 
tional loss.  One  of  the  great  defects  in 
house-building  is,  that  houses  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  a  mystery  even  to  their 
owners.  Very  important  parts  of  the 
building,  or  rather  of  the  adjuncts  to  the 
building,  are  buried  in  brickwork,  con- 
cealed under  woodwork,  and  made  as 
complicated  as  possible  ;  so  that  when  a 
disaster  occurs  in  a  house,  such  as  a  sud- 
den overflow  of  water,  not  one  of  the  oc- 
cupants knows  where  the  disaster  arises,  or 

1  Essays  written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business, 
to  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  Organization  in 
Daily  Life.  Roberts  Brothers.  1870. 


has  more  than  a  guess  at  what  has  happen- 
ed. There  is  seldom  any  preparation  for 
extremes  of  weather  ;  and,  when  a  frost 
breaks  up,  there  is  generally  a  damage  of 
property  (in  such  a  city  as  London) 
which  it  takes  many  thousands  of  pounds 
to  repair.  Much  of  this  need  for  reparation 
occurs  from  an  unwise  parsimony  at  the  out- 
set, and  much  also  from  a  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  the  materials  for 
house-building.  Then,  again,  the  various 
artisans  employed  in  the  construction  of 
houses  have  no  feeling  for  each  other's 
work ;  and  there  is  a  want  of  unity  of  pur- 
pose in  their  workmanship.  Moreover, 
the  house  is  constructed  to  be  sold,  or  to 
be  let,  but  not  to  be  lived  in." 


ROBERT  KNOX. 

THIS  life  of  Dr.  Knox  is  too  thor- 
oughly professional  to  interest  the 
general  reader,1  or  even  to  be  quite 
intelligible  to  him.  But  it  has  a  cer- 
tain charm  as  the  record  of  great  suc- 
cess in  early  life,  followed  by  a  brave 
and  long-continued  struggle  against 
ill  fortune.  Dr.  Knox  had  years  of 
the  most  wonderful  success  as  an  an- 
atomical lecturer  in  Edinburgh,  with 
a  class  so  far  exceeding  the  limits  of 
his  class-room,  that  he  daily  delivered 
the  same  lecture  three  times,  to  sepa- 
rate audiences.  This  popularity  was 
broken  up  by  the  discovery  of  the 
terrible  murders  of  the  well-known 
Burke  and  Hare,  whose  victims  had 
been  sold  as  subjects  for  Dr.  Knox's 
anatomical  lectures.  There  was 
thought  to  be  no  cause  for  a  public 
investigation;  and  the  strictest  pri- 
vate inquiry  only  resulted  in  a  slight 
censure  for  want  of  care.  But  there 
was  a  public  sentiment  which  mobbed 
and  nearly  murdered  the  anatomist 
at  the  time,  and  finally  cut  short  his 
career  as  a  lecturer. 

1  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Robert 
Knox,  the  Anatomist.  By  Henry  Lonsdale.  Lon- 
don: Macmillan  &  Co. 
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IT  is  not  by  a  merely  arbitrary  use  of  language  that  we  name  as 
fine  arts,  music  and  the  drama,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  other  arts 
of  design,  and  architecture,  all  together.  There  is  not  one  of  these 
departments  of  which  the  criticism  does  not,  at  bottom,  rest  on  certain 
principles  which  are  the  same  with  the  principles  on  which  the  criti- 
cism of  the  others  rests,  or  are  allied  to  them.  Thus  all  the  questions 
of  realism,  symbolism,  fancy,  or  idealism,  which  come  in  of  necessity 
in  our  criticisms  of  landscape,  are  questions  of  principle  which  belong 
as  truly  to  the  criticism  of  the  drama  and  its  methods  of  presentation 
of  daily  life ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show  that  some  of  these  prin- 
ciples are  involved  in  scientific  or  profound  criticism  of  music  or  of 
architecture. 

We  do  not  pretend,  however,  as  we  group  together  for  the  first 
time  those  suggestions  as  to  the  fine  arts  which  find  their  place  in 
"  OLD  AND  NEW,"  that  such  suggestions  are  to  be  confined,  or  can  be 
confined,  only  to  the  profound  principles  which  should  control  the 
works  of  artists.  Our  misfortune  in  America^  not  to  say  everywhere 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  is,  that  most  men  and  women  who  are 
called  artists  are  still  too  much  harassed  by  difficulties  of  execution' 
to  enter  with  any  spirit  into  the  profounder  desires  or  ambitions  of 
their  art.  We  are  often  obliged  to  praise,  as  we  would  praise  a  child, 
because  the  thing  is  done,  and  cannot  presume  to  go  further,  and  ask 
whether  it  is  done  well,  or  could  be  done  in  another  spirit,  or  on  ant- 
other  plan. 

Until  good  drawing  can  become  an  accomplishment  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  course  as  is  good  handwriting,  it  will  be  idle  to  apply  to  artists 
the  same  st}Tle  of  criticism  which  we  apply  to  authors ;  and,  until 
mere  execution  on  the  piano  takes  its  proper  rank  with  good  feats  of 
penmanship,  it  will  be  idle  to  elevate  criticism  on  music  to  the  same 
standard.  We  might  say  the  same  of  architecture  and  of  the  drama. 

Our  duty  is  to  state,  when  we  can,  the  true  principles  of  art  ia 
each  of  the  departments  by  which  it  attempts  worthily  to  present 
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ideas  or  emotions  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear ;  but  we  must  be  willing, 
at  the  same  time,  to  trace  along  the  gratifying  progress  which  the  en- 
thusiasm of  this  country  is  compelling,  both  in  the  training  of  the 
people,  arid  in  the  execution  of  artists.  Every  year  is  long  enough 
to  give  evidence  of  careful  study,  of  wider  information,  of  simpler 
taste,  and  of  more  modest  criticism.  With  every  year,  there  is  steady 
improvement  to  be  noticed  in  each  of  the  arts  which  are  fairly  con- 
sidered as  offering  the  most  delicate  index  of  the  culture  of  a  nation. 
The  taste  most  generally  cultivated  thus  far  in  America  is  probably 
that  for  music.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  its  study  affords  supe- 
rior opportunities,  in  some  of  the  simpler  walks,  for  calling  together 
large  bodies  of  people,  and  securing  that  general  interest  which  re- 
sults from  the  sympathy  of  numbers.  The  drama  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  same  general  interest  of  the  community.  All  the 
people  of  a  town  can  talk  together,  and  do  talk  together,  about  a 
successful  opera  or  play ;  and,  although  we  have  to  deplore  an  aver- 
age of  performance  horribly  low,  it  is  certainly  true  that  no  success 
in  fine  art  has  ever  been  more  noble  than  are  some  of  the  representa- 
tions now  to  be  witnessed  on  our  stage.  Sculpture,  more  than  any 
<other  art,  probably  suffers  from  the  want  of  a  rigid  and  intelligent 
•criticism.  There  is  a  vulgar  impression,  entirely  false,  that  it  is 
^difficult  to  take  a  likeness  in  clay.  In  consequence  of  this,  every 
fb©y  or  girl  who  makes  such  a  likeness  is  instantly  voted  a  genius  by 
.admiring  neighbors.  Architecture  is  winning  triumphs,  and  making 
.real  original  conceptions,  as  it  has  always  done  in  great  mercantile 
{Communities.  Of  drawing  and  painting,  although  there  is  so  much 
to  learn,  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  men  are  beginning  to  feel  the  conscious- 
mess  of  ignorance,  and  are  making  noble  efforts  to  relieve  it.  The 
'schools  of  design  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  rival,  if  they  do 
not  surpass,  the  older  school  in  Philadelphia.  The  arrangements  for 
art  museums  in  New  York  and  Boston  are  on  a  solid  foundation,  and 
are  sensible  in  plan.  The  legislation  of  Massachusetts,  compelling 
free  instruction  in  fine  art,  gives  an  example  which  other  States  will 
be  glad  to  follow ;  and  the  steady  demand  for  the  best  pictures,  which 
•is,  after  all,  led  by  the  good  taste  of  connoisseurs  of  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence in  all  the  large  cities,  is  an  encouragement  to  young  men  and 
^women  of  genius  which  ought  to  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

A  competent  authority  has  offered  the  conjecture,  that  there  are  not 
mow  ten  persons  in  New  England  who  can  draw  the  human  figure 
.correctly.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  the  guess  to  be  sufficiently 
.accurate.  Of  those  persons  who  can  draw  the  human  figure  in  this 
.country,  more  than  one-half  have  been  educated  in  Europe,  mostly, 
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we  suppose,  in  the  German  schools.  We  hope  to  be  able,  as  the 
century  draws  to  its  close,  to  chronicle  such  improvement,  that  this 
confession  of  inability  of  to-day  shall  be  looked  back  upon  with  in- 
credulity, or  at  least  surprise. 

It  will  of  course  be  impossible  for  us,  in  any  single  number  of  "  OLD 
AND  NEW,"  to  attempt  any  general  review  of  contemporary  effort  in 
fine  art  in  this  country.  We  confine  ourselves  now  to  some  notes  on 
the  New-York  studios,  to  Mr.  Collier's  address  at  the  Beethoven  Cen- 
tennial at  Chicago,  and  to  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Fechter's  performance 
of  Hamlet. 


ART  MATTERS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

MIDWINTER,  in  art  as  in  trade, 
and  to  borrow  the  language  of  the 
latter,  is  the  "dead  season."  It  is 
true  that  the  gilded  bronze  gateways 
of  the  Venetian  building  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  now  belittled  and  strangely 
contrasted  by  the  domineering  bulk 
of  the  "Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation," just  across  the  way,  are 
open  to  the  public  for  the  annual  win- 
ter exhibition.  But  the  display  is  a 
meagre  one ;  for  so  many  of  our  artists 
confine  themselves  to  landscapes  that 
they  are  busy  in  their  studios  produ- 
cing elaborate  works  from  the  field- 
sketches  of  the  preceding  summer  and 
autumn.  At  intervals,  some  finished 
picture  finds  its  way  to  the  dealer's, 
or  may  be  seen  at  one  of  the  club  re- 
.ceptions,  —  a  peculiar  feature  of  these 
pleasant  re-unions  being,  lately,  the 
display  of  works  of  art. 

But  if  we  go  behind  the  scenes, 
mingle  with  the  throng  who  on  Sat- 
urdays are  privileged  by  the  local  cus- 
tom to  visit  the  artists'  studios,  or 
take  a  quiet  peep  by  ourselves  into 
these  shaded  sanctuaries,  we  shall  be 
most  favorably  impressed  by  the  ac- 
tivity and  promise  of  those,  who,  in 
this  great  commercial  centre,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  a  calling  which 


more  than  any  other  exacts  self-de- 
nial, labor,  patience,  and  faith. 

American  artists  of  to-day  know 
very  well  that  the  times  of  successful 
mediocrity  have  gone  by,  and  that 
connoisseurship  is  no  longer  confined 
to  a  few.  Photography  has  swept 
out  of  existence  the  whole  race  of  peo- 
ple who  merely  made  faces ;  while  it 
has  created  an  increased  demand  for 
the  skill  of  genuine  portrait-painters. 
In  the  same  way,  chromo-lithography, 
in  spite  of  its  shortcomings,  by  dis- 
seminating a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  color,  has  created  a  demand 
for  something  better  than  it  can  sup- 
ply. Correct  drawing  meets  the  eye 
in  every  illustrated  school-book,  news- 
paper, tract,  and  almanac.  Add  to 
this  the  influence  of  the  importation 
and  distribution  of  European  works 
of  real  value,  nearly  always  gratui- 
tously exhibited  by  the  dealers,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  easy  artistic 
triumphs  of  thirty  years  ago  are  no 
longer  possible. 

Our  rising  artists,  and  those  who 
are  aspiring  to  the  name,  appear  to 
be  training  themselves  to  deserve  suc- 
cess, if  not  to  command  it.  The  state- 
ly academy  has  its  antique  and  life- 
school,  like  the  Brooklyn  Academy; 
while  a  thoroughly  competent  man, 
Mr.  Victor  Nehlig,  has  been  placed 
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at  the  head  of  the  drawing-schools  of 
the  Cooper  Institute. 

Another  association  which  gives 
promise  of  valuable  results  is  of  later 
date  than  any  of  the  foregoing. 
About  two  years  ago,  a  few  natural- 
ized German  artists  met  together,  and 
instituted  the  "Palette  Club,"  for  the 
purposes  of  social  enjoyment  and  of 
severe  study.  It  now  numbers  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  members,  the 
majority  being  Germans,  but  all  cor- 
dially desirous  of  increasing  its  Amer- 
ican element.  The  society  embraces 
not  only  artists  and  art-students,  but 
lovers  of  art.  The  drawing-classes 
are  in  session  three  evenings  in  the 
week,  and  work  from  living  models. 
Although  the  individual's  assessments 
are  small,  the  aggregate  is  sufficient 
to  pay  current  expenses,  and  leave  a 
surplus  to  defray  the  charges  of  re- 
ceptions and  exhibitions. 

Ignorance  of  drawing  has  been 
hitherto  the  crying  sin  of  American 
artists,  and  has  fatally  limited  the 
range  of  American  art,  almost  exclud- 
ing from  pictorial  representation  that 
class  of  subjects  which  has  yielded  such 
golden  literary  fruit  to  Brett  Harte, 

—  picturesque   places    of    American 
life,  deftly  touched,  but  not  exhausted, 
by  the  pencils  of  such  men,  among  a 
few  others,  as   Darley  and   Eastman 
Johnson.     With   the   technical   skill 
which  the  coming  men  are  acquiring, 

—  the  artistic  feeling  is  abundant, — 
we  are  confident  that  national  genre 
pictures  will  be  produced  which  will 
rival  those  of  the  Dutch  and  French 
schools ;  for  free  American  life,  with 
its  adventures  and  vicissitudes,  wheth- 
er in  the  Atlantic  cities  or  on  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  is  as  full  of  dramatic  char- 
acter  and   incident  as  is  the  varied 
American  landscape  of  grand  and  of 
impressive  elements. 

Among  the  eiforts  making  to  im- 


prove the  taste  for  art,  and  to  add  to 
the  attractions  of  the  city,  is  that  for 
the  establishment  of  "  The  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,"  the  movement 
having  been  inaugurated  at  the  Union 
League  Club  in  1869,  at  a  meeting 
presided  over  by  William  C.  Bryant. 
An  act  of  incorporation  passed  the  As- 
sembly April  13,  1870 ;  and  a  very 
large  committee  of  the  most  promi- 
nent representative  men  of  the  city 
have  since  been  engaged  actively  in 
maturing  the  organization  of  the  plan. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  suitable 
building,  probably  in  Central  Park, 
for  the  reception  of  a  collection  of  ob- 
jects illustrative  of  the  history  of  art, 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  day; 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
the  arts  dependent  on  these,  being 
fully  represented  by  models,  statues, 
pictures,  photographs,  engravings,  and 
autotypes.  Private  liberality  will  be 
depended  on  to  inaugurate  the  enter- 
prise ;  but  it  is  intimated  that  public 
support  may  be  required  to  consum- 
mate the  project  on  the  grand  scale 
which  it  should  ultimately  attain.  A 
preliminary  art  exhibition  is  project- 
ed, the  committee  feeling  certain  that 
the  owners  of  valuable  works  will  lend 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  make 
the  display  attractive,  and  to  suggest 
what  the  proposed  museum  may  be- 
come. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  some  of  the 
recent  work  of  our  busy  artists.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  is  the  statue 
of  Shakspeare  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward, 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  our 
American  sculptors.  The  model  has 
been  sent  to  the  foundry,  to  be  cast 
in  bronze ;  the  plaster  cast  is  in  the 
artist's  studio, — so  large  an  apartment, 
that  the  heroic  proportions  of  the  fig- 
ure do  not  appear  colossal.  The  poet 
is  represented  in  contemplative  atti- 
tude, the  head  inclined  forward,  the 
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right  hand  clasping  a  closed  volume, 
a  passage  in  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  suggested  a  train  of  thought 
shaping  itself  to  living  characters  in 
the  "  book  and  volume  of  his  brain." 
The  head  bears  a  sufficient  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  bust  in  Trinity 
Church  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  gazed 
upon,  and  which  must  be  a  likeness : 
but  it  is  no  literal  or  servile  copy ;  for 
it  is  the  result  of  a  collation  of  many 
portraits.  The  "finely  arched  fore- 
head," which  characterizes  the  Strat- 
ford head,  is  preserved.  The  face 
and  figure  are  full  of  vitality ;  and 
the  picturesque  costume  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era,  which  lends  itself  so  well 
to  the  requirements  of  the  artist,  is 
satisfactorily  treated.  The  short 
cloak  falls  in  graceful  folds.  The  doub- 
let does  not  wholly  hide  the  anatomy 
of  the  chest ;  while  that  of  the  lower 
limbs  is  revealed  by  the  closely-fitting 
hose.  The  details  of  the  drapery  are 
not  obtrusive ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
spectator  is  riveted  on  the  powerful 
spiritual  expression  of  the  noble  fea- 
tures. The  work  exhibits  evident  prog- 
ress in  the  artist,  and  is  a  happy  prom- 
ise of  future  achievements,  from  one 
who  is  yet  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood, 
with  the  probability  of  many  years  of 
study  and  labor  before  him,  and  whose 
modesty  would  lead  him  to  inscribe 
on  each  of  his  productions  faciebat, 
not  fecit.  In  the  corner  of  the  studio 
stands  the  colossal  bronze  figure  of 
the  Seventh  Regiment  Guardsman; 
which  is  destined,  like  the  Shakspeare, 
for  Central  Park. 

Mr.  Ward,  like  Palmer,  the  sculptor 
of  the  "  White  Captive,"  has  never 
been  in  Europe.  We  are  not  prepar- 
ed to  say  of  him,  as  Powers  said  of 
the  hitter,  when  shown  some  photo- 
graphs of  his  works,  "  He  need  never 
come ; "  for  we  hold  that  a  study  of  the 


highest  ideal  art,  to  be  found  only 
abroad,  is  necessary  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  artistic  talent.  Yet  we 
think  that  an  American  artist  should 
work  out  his  own  ideas,  with  such 
aids  as  he  can  gather  around  him  at 
home ;  should  establish  principles  and 
aims,  and  learn  self-reliance,  before  lie 
ventures  to  enter  the  dazzling  presence 
of  the  master-pieces  of  Greek  and  Ital- 
ian art.  Without  such  preparation, 
there  is  a  danger  of  a  young  student 
losing  his  originality,  and  sinking  into 
a  timid  copyist. 

The  studio  of  Launt  Thompson  ex- 
hibits evidences  of  untiring  study,  and 
its  fruits.  He  is  just  finishing  a  mar- 
ble bust  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  and 
has  other  heads  and  medallions  in 
various  stages  of  progress.  There, 
too,  is  the  model  of  his  fine  statue  of 
Napoleon  the  Great,  ordered  in  bronze 
by  M.  Pinchot  of  Milford,  Pa.,  a  gen- 
tleman who  fought  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  man  of  Austerlitz,  but 
who  has  been  an  American  for  half  a 
century.  Gen.  Sedgwick  stands  "  in 
his  habit  as  he  lived,"  calm,  resolute, 
heroic,  gazing  outward  and  away  on 
the  surging  tide  of  battle.  Thomp- 
son has  also  a  statuette  of  Winfield 
Scott,  which  faithfully  recalls  the 
striking  face  and  figure  of  the  old 
hero.  This  design  is  to  be  executed 
in  bronze,  of  colossal  dimensions,  for 
one  of  our  public  institutions.  In  the 
Academy  of  Design,  there  is  a  colossal 
head  of  Win.  C.  Bryant,  to  be  cast  in 
bronze,  and  set  up  in  Central  Park ; 
which,  before  many  years,  will  be  en- 
riched by  a  number  of  important 
works. 

From  the  colossi  of  Ward  and 
Thompson,  we  come  to  the  statuettes 
of  John  Rogers;  who,  by  working  on 
a  diminished  scale,  has  been  enabled 
to  produce  a  great  number  of  groups, 
all  of  them  popular,  and  many  of  them 
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satisfying  the  requirements  of  severe 
criticism.  A  self-educated  artist,  Mr. 
Rogers  owes  nothing  to  foreign  in- 
spirations. He  is  among  the  few  to 
whom  the  artistic  capabilities  of  ac- 
tual American  life  have  been  revealed. 
The  war  supplied  him  with  striking 
subjects ;  but  peace  has  been  as  pro- 
lific of  suggestions.  During  a  recent 
visit  to  his  studio,  we  found  him  en- 
gaged upon  two  designs,  illustrative 
of  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Jef- 
ferson serving  as  his  prototype.  One 
of  these  represents  Rip  looking  down, 
amused  and  curious,  but  placid,  on 
the  ghostly  keg-bearer  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vision  of  the  Kaats- 
kills.  The  other  is  the  forlorn  wan- 
derer re  turning,  after  the  mystic  sleep 
of  twenty  years,  to  find  his  house  a 
moss-grown  ruin.  "A  half-starved 
dog,  that  looked  like  Wolf,  was  skulk- 
ing about  it."  Rip  called  him  by 
name  ;  but  the  cur  snarled,  showed  his 
teeth,  and  passed  on.  This  was  an 
unkind  cut  indeed.  "  My  very  dog/' 
sighs  poor  Rip,  "  has  forgotten  me  "  ! 
Jefferson's  sad,  wistful,  bewildered 
look,  or  rather  Rip  Van  Winkle's, — for 
here  the  actor  completely  loses  his  iden- 
tity in  his  assumed  character,  —  are 
fixed  forever  by  the  subtle  skill  of 
the  artist.  The  figure  is  well  mod- 
elled, and  the  tattered  drapery  ably 
handled.  These  two  groups  are  cer- 
tain of  popularity. 

After  wandering  among  the  pale 
but  living  and  speaking  forms  of 
sculpture,  a  glimpse  of  color  is  re- 
freshing to  the  eye  ;  and  we  find  it  in 
the  studio  of  James  M.  Hart.  On 
his  easel  stands  a  large  upright  pic- 
ture, "Under  the  Elms."  A  group 
of  these  graceful  trees  fling  their  airy 
arches  over  a  translucent  stream,  in 
which  a  group  of  cattle  are  wading 
and  drinking.  Through  a  vista  in 
the  foliage,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  blue 


distance,  which  relieves  the  warm 
light  or  the  feathery  spray  of  the 
elms.  The  picture  is  full  of  liberal 
sunshine ;  and  the  cattle  in  the  fore- 
ground, with  their  pure  and  powerful 
color  and  strong  shadows,  complete 
the  chromatic  harmony.  The  subject 
is  treated  with  great  breadth,  freedom, 
and  feeling.  William  Hart  was  rep- 
resented at  the  academy,  in  the  winter 
exhibition,  by  a  large  and  meritorious 
landscape,  called  the  "Last  Gleam," 
a  rural  scene,  with  home-returning 
cattle,  lighted  by  the  yellow  glow  of  a 
somewhat  phenomenal  sunset.  A  sis- 
ter of  these  two  artists,  Mrs.  Julie 
H.  Beers,  a  pupil  of  James,  is  a 
charming  colorist,  acquiring  distinc- 
tion for  her  groups  of  autumnal 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  for  quiet  land- 
scape scenes,  sweet,  and  faithful  to 
nature.  Mrs.  James  M.  Hart  is  a  suc- 
cessful flower  and  landscape  painter. 

Akin  in  sentiment  to  Hart's  "  Un- 
der the  Elms,"  is  A.  D.  Shattuck's 
"  Sunday  Morning,"  a  composition. 
The  very  cattle  seem  conscious  of  the 
"  truce  of  God,"  as  they  repose  quietly 
in  the  pasture,  and  slake  their  thirst 
in  the  cool  water-course  that  flows 
forth  from  the  shadow  of  the  elm-trees 
into  the  golden  sunshine.  Along  the 
pathway  to  the  village  church,  whose 
white  spire  peeps  above  the  embosom- 
ing trees,  are  young  men  and  women, 
old  couples  and  children,  imparting  a 
needed  color,  and  completing  the  idyl. 
An  effective  feature  in  Shattuck's 
landscapes  is  his  cattle,  which  are 
faithfully  studied  from  nature.  He  is 
now  at  work  on  a  group  of  sheep, 
which  are  delineated  with  perfect 
fidelity. 

Bierstadt,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  vigorous  of  our  landscape  painters, 
has  lately  finished  two  large  pic- 
tures representing  mountain  scenes  in 
Washington  Territory,  full  of  the 
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striking  dramatic  effects  of  which  he 
is  so  fond.  In  one  of  these,  a  huge 
mass  of  sky-piercing,  ice-crowned  pin- 
nacles is  involved  in  a  maze  of  stormy 
vapors,  which  alternately  hide  and  re- 
veal the  crags  and  chasms,  and  impart 
a  weird  charm  to  the  strange  and 
wonderful  scenery. 

In  the  studio  of  Kruseman  Van 
Elten,  who  is  always  at  work,  there 
is  a  charming  landscape,  a  souvenir 
of  Arnhem,  the  Eden  of  Guelderland, 
of  which  our  impressions  are  very 
vivid.  There  is  nothing  very  strik- 
ing in  the  composition,  no  dramatic 
features;  but  it  is  painted  with  ten- 
derness and  feeling,  and  reminds  us 
of  the  luminous  landscape,  the  silvery 
tone,  the  rare  freshness  and  purity,  of 
Karel  du  Jardyn. 

S.  B.  Gifford  is  completing  a  deli- 
cious Italian  landscape,  —  a  view  of 
Lago  Maggiore,  with  the  effects  of  a 
rising  storm,  the  dim  vapors  already 
blurring  the  outlines  of  the  hills  and 
shadowing  the  shore,  but  the  lake  as 
yet  unruffled  by  the  first  breath  of 
the  impending  tempest.  He  has  fin- 
ished a  large  picture  of  the  Dogana, 
at  Venice,  with  the  stately  pile  and 
the  surrounding  palaces  and  churches 
bathed  in  the  red -purple  glow  of 
southern  twilight ;  while  the  crescent 
moon  is  just  defined  in  the  warm  sky. 
A  similar  effect  is  repeated  in  an  Egyp- 
tian landscape,  with  the  pyramids 
rising  in  grandeur  in  the  back-ground. 

Artists  equal  in  merit  to  those  we 
have  briefly  noticed  are  known  to  be 
busy ;  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  public. 


MR.  FECHTER'S    "HAMLET." 

No  qualification  needs  to  be  made 
.of  the  praise  that  is  due  to  Mr.  Fech- 
ter  for  his  representations  of  the  emo- 


tions. He  has,  and  constantly  exer- 
cises, perception,  earnestness,  ready 
skill,  and  a  happy  grace  of  manner, 
which  throw  a  charm  over  his  lighter 
personations,  and  invest  them  with 
an  air  of  genuineness  and  sincerity 
that  is  irresistible.  Whatever  excep- 
tions could  be  taken,  on  the  score  of 
taste  or  correctness,  are  made  to  ap- 
pear hypercritical  in  the  light  of  his 
really  superb  acting  in  Melnotte, 
Monte  Cristo,  or  Ruy  Bias ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  Hamlet,  not  even  the 
great  beauty  and  strength  of  the  act- 
ing should  make  us  blind  to  the  fact, 
that  the  representation  is  founded  upon 
error,  and  is  therefore  not  authentic. 
At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
presumption,  therefore,  the  writer  of 
this  article,  with  keen  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Fechter's  powers,  and  enthusias- 
tic admiration  of  his  consummate 
skill  in  his  other  impersonations,  ven- 
tures upon  what  may  seem  severe 
criticism  in  this  one  exception. 

In  two  points,  Mr.  Fechter  is  at 
issue  with  established  opinion :  first, 
in  regard  to  the  temperament  of  Ham- 
let; and,  secondly,  in  regard  to  his 
actual  conduct.  He  believes  him  to 
be,  if  we  can  credit  assertions  publicly 
made  and  not  contradicted,  not  a  phil- 
osophical, speculative  man,  with  more  of 
the  temper  of  the  university  than  of  the 
actual,  bustling  world  ;  but  he  professes 
to  find  evidence,  in  the  text  of  the  play, 
that  Hamlet  is  a  lively,  gay  fellow, 
not  different  from  his  companions,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  intellect,  and  only 
thrown  into  momentary  gloom  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  the  sudden 
marriage  of  his  mother.  It  does  not 
seem  worth  while  to  spend  time  in 
combating  this  point.  A  simple 
reading  of  the  play  shows  a  pound 
of  testimony  against  such  a  theory 
for  every  ounce  in  its  favor.  All  the 
texts  in  its  favor  are  fragmentary,  in- 
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direct,  unimportant,  and  must  often 
be  forced  into  service,  as  they  would 
count  about  as  well  on  the  other  side. 
Opposed  are  the  weight  and  gravity 
of  the  soliloquies,  the  inveterate  habit 
of  speculation,  the  obvious  and  un- 
mistakable temper,  or  atmosphere,  of 
the  whole  play,  which  has,  until  now, 

pressed    everybody    in    one    way. 
proficiency  in  fencing,  his  appar- 

t  mastery  of  manly  accomplish- 
ments, are,  at  best,  very  indirect  ar- 
guments ;  as  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  him  to  grow  to  manhood, 
in  his  age  and  station,  without  being 
perfect  in  all  soldierly  and  courtly 
arts.  To  be  elegant  in  dress  and 
manner  belonged  to  the  station  of 
the  prince,  and  was  not  at  all  incom- 
patible with  habits  of  thought  and 
introspection.  As  to  the  wit  and  the 
habit  of  punning,  instead  of  support- 
ing Mr.  Fechter's  theory,  they  are 
direct  evidence  against  it :  for  the  wit 
is  not  bright  and  superficial,  as  the 
jesting  of  a  lively  temper  always  is, 
but  so  sombre  and  dark,  that  it  hurts 
the  sensitive  spirit ;  and  only  a  coarse 
person  can  laugh  at  it.  Such  grim 
humor  is  always  the  attribute  of  an 
introspective  nature,  and  never,  I 
think,  of  a  light  and  joyous  one. 
(Notice  here,  that,  while  Mr.  Fech- 
ter  holds  this  theory,  he  yet  claims  to 
assume  a  speculative  manner  in  his 
rendering,  which  is  quite  out  of  har- 
mony with  his  theory.)  In  respect 
to  Hamlet's  conduct,  though  he  is 
partly  right  in  some  of  his  premises, 
he  yet  stops  short  of  logical  conclu- 
sion. To  say  that  Hamlet  was  cow- 
ardly is  shallow  criticism ;  to  charge 
that  he  merely  dawdled  is  to  make 
'trim  too  mean  and  false  for  a  moment's 
notice ;  to  claim,  that,  because  he  is 
not  necessarily  cowardly  or  dilatory 
by  nature,  the  action  should  there- 
ifere  be  decided  or  logical,  is  begging 


the  question,  which  is  not  what  would 
be  Hamlet's  conduct  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  but  what  was  his  con- 
duct under  the  given  conditions.  That 
a  man  should  hesitate  in  a  situation 
of  extreme  perplexity  is  no  proof 
against  his  being  by  nature  resolute. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  is  reso- 
lute by  nature,  it  does  not  argue  that 
he  will  act  with  decision  in  cases  of 
great  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Xo 
living  man,  let  his  powers  be  what 
they  may,  can  represent  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  Hamlet's  action  ;  because 
it  is  as  far  below  the  surface,  and  as 
entirely  hidden  from  ordinary  observa- 
tion, as  any  of  the  mysterious  psycho- 
logical influences  by  which  men  are 
every  day  moved;  whose  effect  is 
plain,  but  whose  origin  and  operation 
are  far,  far,  out  of  our  mental  reach. 
If  an  actor  could,  by  any  ingenious 
play,  make  the  springs  of  action  visi- 
ble, he  would  only  utterly  destroy 
that  which  he  was  striving  to  bring 
to  light ;  because  Hamlet  himself 
understands  not  so  much  of  what 
hinders  him  as  a  moderately  atten- 
tive reader  may  discover.  And  the 
sufficient  answer  for  his  hesitation, 
and  therefore  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  conception  of  the  actor  as 
an  actor  must  rest,  is  his  entire  igno- 
rance and  unconsciousness  of  any 
hindrance  outside  of  his  own  will  or 
inclination ;  for  no  one  who  gives 
the  matter  the  proper  reflection,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  the  man,  can  doubt,  that  how- 
ever Hamlet's  suspicion  and  fear  were 
aroused,  however  much  he  may  have 
been  impressed  at  the  moment  with 
the  supposed  revelation  of  the  ghost 
(and  I,  for  one,  am  not  disposed  to 
give  the  existence  of  the  ghost  the 
importance,  or  even  the  credence,  that 
is  usual),  however  his  presentiment 
may  have  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by 
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supernatural  agency,  yet  his  intellect 
and  judgment  could  never  for  a  mo- 
ment have  been  satisfied  with  the 
source  and  quality  of  the  testimony 
against  his  uncle  ;  and  for  a  mind  like 
his  to  lack  intellectual  conviction, 
whether  or  not  he  was  conscious  of 
the  deficiency,  was  to  be  without  the 
very  source  of  purpose.  The  abnor- 
mal condition  of  his  mind  made  it 
impossible  that  he  should  be  aware 
of  non-conviction ;  and  yet  from  non- 
conviction  came  all  his  torment,  all 
his  hesitation ;  because  resolution  in 
action  comes  either  from  cool  convic- 
tion of  right  and  authority,  or  from 
overmastering  passion,  that  needs  no 
co-operation  from  the  intellect.  And 
Hamlet  had  neither;  for,  as  we  may 
easily  show,  entire  belief  in  the  na- 
ture of  his  warrant  for  revenge  was 
not  possible.  And  his  nature  was  not 
sufficiently  emotional  to  be  governed 
by  suspicion  and  revenge ;  for  such  a 
nature  may  be  swayed  by  passion, 
but  it  is  ruled  only  by  reason.  Such, 
then,  was  his  mental  state :  passion, 
prejudice,  suspicion,  perception,  all 
excited,  and  urging  him  on ;  but  rea- 
son, the  predominating  attribute,  nev- 
er convinced,  never  in  harmony  with 
the  other  attributes,  always  holding 
him  back  with  a  strong  but  invisible 
chain. 

The  conditions  are  such  as  to  pro- 
duce hesitation,  delay :  they  must  pro- 
duce these,  and  nothing  else.  Any 
manifestations  of  resolution  or  cohe- 
rency are  as  impossible  consequences, 
from  the  conditions,  as  that  chaos 
should  spontaneously  produce  order. 

Moreover,  the  value  of  the  creation, 
its  power  and  significance,  lie  wholly 
in  its  psychological  manifestations  and 
conditions.  A  nature  and  intellect  a 
shade  less  sensitive  would  have  en- 
tirely missed  the  subtle  influences  of 
the  situation;  and  we  should  have  had 


no  such  baffling,  incomprehensible 
riddle  to  read,  but  a  commonplace 
story  of  murder  and  revenge, — a  Ham- 
let with  no  interest  beyond  what  we 
feel  in  any  hero  who  loves  in  vain, 
suffers,  kills,  and  dies  at  the  end  of 
the  play.  Give  to  Hamlet  a  shade  of 
the  coarseness  and  obtuseness  that 
would  have  been  necessary  to  produce 
prompt  and  consistent  action,  and  you 
annihilate  all  that  makes  the  charac- 
ter what  it  is,  and  lifts  it  out  of  the 
vexed  and  changing  sea  of  human  pas- 
sion into  the  calm,  unchanging  ele- 
ment of  thought ;  you  destroy  all  that 
makes  of  it  a  creation,  as  unique  as  it 
is  wonderful.  As  history,  as  a  study 
of  manners,  as  a  study  of  intellectual 
power  even,  its  value  is  secondary  to 
the  manifestation  of  that  subtle  sense 
of  necessity  of  correspondence  be- 
tween impulse  and  action,  between 
passion  and  reason;  that  refinement 
of  perception  that  commences  with 
instinct,  and  approaches  inspiration ; 
that  constant  tendency  toward  har- 
mony and  law  that  marks  every  thing 
in  mind  and  matter  not  absolutely 
trammelled ;  that  instinctive  demand 
for  precision  and  truth  that  distin- 
guishes intellect  in  proportion  as  it  is 
divorced  from  sense  and  prejudice; 
that  inevitable  impulse  toward  equi- 
poise that  is  the  key-note  of  creation. 
Therefore  the  actor  of  Hamlet  must 
represent  the  events  and  moods  of 
the  character  (it  is  all  he  can  do)  ;  and 
the  spectator  must  continually  inter- 
pret the  action  and  moods  for  himself. 
It  may  not  be  a  satisfactory  impres- 
sion that  is  left  on  the  mind ;  but  it  is 
legitimate,  and  the  only  logical  or 
true  one. 

I  am  aware  that  I  only  repeat,  in 
saying  that  the  obvious  criticism  upon 
the  Hamlet  of  Mr.  Fechter  is  that  it 
is  too  positive,  too  physical :  but,  in 
my  opinion,  the  fact  cannot  be  too 
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much  emphasized ;  for  it  certainly  de- 
stroys its  claim  to  praise  as  a  work  of 
art.  No  matter  what  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  acting  may  be,  if  it  is 
out  of  harmony  with  the  character 
represented :  if  it  does  not  faithfully 
convey  to  the  audience  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  the  conception 
of  the  author,  it  cannot  be  entitled  to 
be  called  excellent.  In  a  case  of  as 
great  importance  as  this,  we  must  go 
beyond  the  mere  tickling  of  our  fan- 
cies, and  measure  and  judge  according 
to  principles  of  art.  What  is  the 
criticism  upon  an  artist  in  any  other 
department  of  art,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  effect,  violates  truth?  Do  we  ac- 
cept even  faultless  execution  in  the 
place  of  integrity  of  ideas  ?  And  is 
it  not  as  false  to  make  Hamlet  twice 
as  resolute,  twice  as  physical,  as  Shak- 
speare  made  him,  as  it  would  be  to 
paint  a  man's  head  twice  as  large  as 
life? 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  Mr. 
Fechter's  conception  of  Hamlet  (as  if 
no  man  ever  had  a  conception  of  the 
part  before  ;  whereas,  if  he  has  a  con- 
ception of  the  character,  it  does  not 
appear,  his  representation  being  a  cre- 
ation of  his  own)  :  and  still  more  is 
said  of  its  entire  novelty  and  origi- 
nality; and  just  in  this  lies  his  suc- 
cess with  the  mass  of  people.  I 
suppose  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  average  human  intellect  will  ac- 
cept the  easiest  and  pleasantest  solu- 
tion of  any  problem  in  art,  politics, 
or  religion,  that  is  offered,  without 
much  regard  to  its  truth;  and  this 
favors  the  operation  of  Mr.  Fechter's 
peculiar  qualities.  The  hold  he  has 
upon  his  audience  is  so  magnetic  as 
to  be  positive  and  physical ;  his  im- 
mense mental  vitality  overpowers  the 
judgment,  and  sweeps  the  audience 
along  with  him.  That  power  is  the 
secret  of  his  success.  His  Hamlet  is 


something  positive  and  palpable :  it  is 
easily    followed     and  comprehended; 
there  is  no  perplexity.    Hamlet  seems 
to    understand  himself    perfectly,    to 
know  what  is  going  on  around  him, 
and  to  be  "  master  of  the  situation." 
There  is  no  appearance  of  hesitation 
or    indecision  in    the    character;    so 
the  audience  are  not  only  interested, 
but  satisfied.       But   let  any   one  of 
those  people  who  cry  that  at  last  here 
is  a  satisfactory  rendering  of  Hamlet 
go  directly  to  his  study,  take  his  (not 
a  stage)  copy  of  Hamlet,  and  read  it 
again    carefully,    weighing     all    the 
speeches  and  situations,  and  he  will 
find  himself  in  a  state  of  utter  per- 
plexity  and   confusion.      In   fact,  it 
would  be  safe  to  defy  any  one,  who 
had  not  made  a  very  close  study  of 
the  play,  to  have  any  logical  under- 
standing of  it  at  all ;  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  the  character  is  illogical  and 
inconsistent,    apparently.       There   is 
nothing   perplexing   in   the  intricate 
windings  of  lago's  villany,  the  blind 
fury  of  Othello's  jealousy,  or  the  un- 
relenting  cruelty   of    Richard.        In 
every  case  the  action  flows  logically 
from  the  purpose.      Even   Macbeth's 
inconsistencies  are  simply  because  he 
was  a  better  man  than  he  wanted  to 
be :  which  is  a  kind  of  consistency, 
after  all ;  though  the  impatient  reader 
may  think  with  Mephistopheles,  "A 
devil  in  despair  is  just  the  insipidest 
thing  I  know  of."     But  nothing   in 
the  whole  range  of  literature  is  more 
perplexing,  more  contradictory,  more 
unsatisfactory,  than  Hamlet  appears, 
until  the  clew  to  his  conduct  is  found. 
No  character  requires,  first,  so  entire  a 
surrender  of  personality  to  establish 
sympathy   and    understanding,    and, 
next,  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  concep- 
tion after  it  is  once  grasped.     (And 
here  is  Mr.  Fechter's  mistake,  that  he* 
sacrifices  the  identity  of  Hamlet,  and 
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substitutes  his  own.)  Now,  the  chief 
object  of  the  drama  being  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  operations  of  Hamlet's 
mind,  and  not  the  representation  of 
certain  historical  or  imaginary  inci- 
dents, an  actor  must  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  and  correctness 
with  which  he  does  communicate  to 
us  those  mental  phenomena.  Just  in 
proportion  as  he  eliminates  the  char- 
acter from  the  difficulties  of  the  text, 
and  presents  it  to  us  with  all  its  im- 
perfections, its  contradictions,  and  hes- 
itations, in  short,  with  all  its  contend- 
ing and  anomalous  phases,  just  in  that 
proportion  is  the  measure  of  his  excel- 
lence as  an  actor  of  Hamlet,  and  not 
because  of  fine  person,  fine  gestures, 
or  power  to  represent  a  passion  or 
arouse  his  audience.  For  these  rea- 
sons, it  can  justly  be  said  that  the 
Hamlet  of  Mr.  Fechter  is  neither 
great  nor  true ;  and,  because  of  his 
immense  power  and  genius,  the  inno- 
vation is  dangerous.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  critics,  the  character  has  been 
held  to  be  almost  purely  intellectual, 
and  only  subordinately  emotional. 

And  we  have,  moreover,  Shak- 
speare's  own  indirect  but  powerful  tes- 
timony, in  that  he  re-wrote  "Hamlet," 
making  his  second  character  far  more 
philosophical,  far  more  inconsistent 
and  mysterious,  than  the  first.  The 
best  actors,  too,  have  always  repre- 
sented him  in  this  manner ;  and,  up 
to  this  time,  the  same  impression  has 
been  general  among  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  play.  Are  we  to 
have  an  entire  revolution  in  our  opin- 
ions and  taste,  because  one  man  offers 
us  a  Hamlet  easier  of  comprehension, 
and  pleasanter  of  contemplation, 
than  Shakspeare's  ?  Is  the  judgment 
of  the  best  critical  talent  of  two  cen- 
turies to  be  reversed,  because  Mr. 
Fechter's  Hamlet  is  a  more  agreeable 
fellow  than  any  one  else  has  given 


us  ?  We  are  surely  wrong  to  gratify 
our  fancy  at  the  expense  of  our  rea- 
son and  judgment ;  and  we  are  false 
to  the  first  principle  of  art,  and  trai- 
tors to  that  art  which  should  be  the 
highest  of  all,  when  we  directly  or 
indirectly  approve  of  any  violation, 
however  seductive,  of  the  integrity 
of  art.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  one  who  loves  and  honors  this 
profession  to  say  with  emphasis,  that 
however  fine,  however  commanding, 
the  impersonation  may  be,  it  is  never- 
theless a  forgery. 

I  said,  that,  because  of  error  in  con- 
ception, the  impersonation  is  neither 
great  nor  true.  It  seems  to  me,  that, 
in  spite  of  some  noble  acting,  there 
are  very  inartistic  points  and  sur- 
prising inconsistencies.  There  is,  first, 
the  great  incongruity  between  the 
assumed  temperament  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  play.  The  impetuous, 
almost  vehement,  action  is  necessarily 
suspended,  by  the  requirements  of  the 
text  and  business  of  the  play,  through 
nearly  two  acts.  From  this  cooling 
of  enthusiasm,  or  it  might  almost  be 
called  this  loss  of  impetus,  neither 
actor  nor  spectator  fully  recovers, — 
though  the  grand  scene  with  Ophelia 
occurs,  and  receives  the  applause 
which  it  deserves,  hut  only  as  an 
isolated  piece  of  acting, — and  the  end, 
in  spite  of  the  abruptness,  becomes 
discouragingly  tame.  The  manner  in 
which  the  play  is  closed,  too,  is  not 
impressive ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
appearance  of  haste  caused  by  the 
omission  of  the  text,  it  is  not  easy  to 
forgive  a  man  for  dying  on  "all  fours;" 
and  an  irreverent  thought  will  slip  in, 
that  the  silence  which  is  announced 
in  so  loud  a  voice  may  not  be  with- 
out its  charms. 

The    most   urgent   claim  of  excel- 
lence that  is  put  forward  is  upon  the  . 
ground  of  entire  originality  and  free- 
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dom  from  tradition.  (This  is  not  by 
itself  a  recommendation  ;  for  tradition 
is  quite  respectable  in  matters  of  art.) 
But  it  is  singular  that  Mr.  Fechter 
has  disregarded  tradition  where  it 
was  obviously  well-founded,  —  that 
is,  in  conception,  —  and  has  retained 
it  in  matters  where  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  it.  For  instance  :  the  au- 
burn wig  is  a  tradition  of  the  English 
stage  (disregarded,  perhaps,  latterly), 
which  has  for  foundation  only  the 
probability  that  a  Dane  would  be 
light-haired:  whereas  Hamlet .  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been 
physically  like  his  father ;  and,  as  the 
father's  beard  was  "  a  sable  silvered,'7 
he,  no  doubt,  had  sable  hair  to  go  with 
it.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  auburn 
hair  is  more  in  keeping  with  Ham- 
let's temperament  (which  is  not  self- 
evident),  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  him  with  blue  eyes.  Again, 
in  the  scene  of  the  mock  play,  Mr. 
Fechter  retains  the  tradition  of  cov- 
ertly watching  the  king,  —  an  action 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  his 
whole  manner  towards  that  worthy 
person,  which  is,  from  the  first,  de- 
fiant and  inimical.  And  yet  again, 
in  the  scene  with  Ophelia,  where  the 
acting  is  absolutely  faultless,  and  per- 
haps finer  than  any  thing  of  the  kind 
on  our  stage,  Mr.  Fechter  again  fol- 
lows tradition  in  making  it  a  love- 
scene,  though  there  is  not  a  syllable 
of  love-making  from  Hamlet  to 
Ophelia  in  the  .text ;  in  fact,  panto- 
mime is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
idea  of  a  love-scene.  So  upon  another 
•  point,  where  Mr.  Fechter  has  received 
the  highest  praise,  we  can  see  with 
what  haste  we  have  commended.  I 
mean  in  the  last  scene  of  the  first 
act,  where  Marcellus  is  excluded  from 
Hamlet's  favor  and  confidence,  which 
p  was  hailed  as  an  original  interpreta- 
tion of  great  value.  The  truth  is, 


the  action  has  not  only  no  foundation 
in  propriety  or  probability,  but  is 
almost  a  violation  of  the  text.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  conversa- 
tion, Hamlet  shuts  both  men  out  of 
his  confidence  (being,  of  course,  dis- 
inclined to  make  an  immediate  confi- 
dant of  any  one)  ;  and  it  is  Horatio 
who  answers  twice  in  a  tone  of  pique, 
and  not  Marcellus.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  text  or  the  circumstances  to 
cause  Hamlet  to  change  towards 
either  in  the  short  conversation  that 
follows.  In  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  from  Hamlet's  courteous 
and  generous  disposition,  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  he  would  so 
coldly,  almost  rudely,  repulse  Marcel- 
lus, who  is  as  much  a  gentleman  as 
Horatio,  and  whom  Hamlet  distinctly 
addresses  as  "  scholar,  soldier,  friend." 
Not  only  is  it  most  uncourteous  and 
unprincelike,  but  also  impolitic,  in 
Hamlet  to  rebuff  so  undisguisedly 
the  man  whose  watch  he  shared,  to 
whom  his  father's  spirit  first  appeared, 
and  whom  he  has  only  a  moment  be- 
fore conjured  in  moving  terms  to 
swear  secrecy  upon  his  sword.  The 
very  last  speech  of  Hamlet  is  clear  as 
daylight :  "  Nay ;  come,  let  us  go 
together."  "Nay,"  as  a  gentle  ex- 
postulation against  their  ceremony  in 
stepping  back  to  let  the  prince  go 
first,  or  a  motion  to  go  another  way ; 
but  Hamlet's  courtesy  and  friendli- 
ness waives  all  ceremony,  and  takes 
into  equal  companionship  the  two  men 
who  have  been  partial  sharers  —  the 
one  not  more  than  the  other  —  in  his 
dreadful  experience.  I  submit  that 
this  is  a  natural  and  fair  interpreta- 
tion, and  that  the  other  is  forced  and 
improbable. 

It  would  seem,  that  in  so  far  as  a 
character  represented  is  in  a  line  with 
his  own  character  and  temperament, 
so  far  as  there  is  correspondence  be- 
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tween  the  actor  and  the  part  repre- 
sented, so  far  the  effect  is  wonderful 
and  satisfying.  As  in  the  case  of  Ruy 
Bias,  where  every  circumstance  of 
time,  place,  and  action  is  swept  into 
and  along  with  the  torrent  of  passion 
and  fate,  and  the  whole  action  from 
beginning  to  end  is  like  a  sweeping 
stream,  into  which  the  interest,  the 
hopes,  and  fears  of  the  spectator  are 
irresistibly  drawn,  as  the  atmosphere 
sweeps  after  the  planet  that  cleaves 
it,  till  the  reciprocal  action  of  actor 
and  audience  becomes  not  more  per- 
fect than  wonderful.  But,  wherever 
he  assumes  a  character  or  a  mood,  lie 
fails  to  reach  such  perfection.  It  is 
frequently  the  case  in  "  Hamlet,"  and 
occasionally  in  "  The  Duke's  Motto," 
that  the  acting  is  so  shallow  as  to 
produce  an  unpleasant  shock,  from 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  recover.  And 
this  defect  is  of  more  than  momentary 
consequence ;  for  the  power  of  the 
actor  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  his 
ability  to  grasp  and  possess  his  con- 
ception, and  not  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  to  which  his  conception 
possesses  him.  With  the  latter,  you 
may  have  fire  and  passion  ;  but  you 
must  sacrifice  what  is  far  more  artis- 
tic and  valuable,  and  that  is  repose. 
Art  is  not  served  by  enthusiastic  sur- 
render of  personality,  but  by  sure 
and  perfect  mastery.  Wilkie  paint- 
ing «  The  Blind  Fiddler,'7  and  patient- 
ly drudging  over  his  studies  of  com- 
mon things,  was  doing  far  more  for 
art  than  Haydon  daubing  square 
yards  of  canvas  with  historical  pic- 
tures that  nobody  looked  at,  and  quite 
possessed  by  the  demon  of  painting. 

That  the  acting  should  be  so  irreg- 
ular seems  almost  an  argument  that 
the  actor  does  not  feel  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  the  character  he  assumes. 
This  may  account  for  certain  incon- 
gruities that  are  not  otherwise  easy 


to  account  for.  The  most  unpleasant 
one  is  the  frequent  dropping  of  the 
Hamlet  mood.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  Hamlet  forgetting  his  griefs, 
even  for  a  moment;  but  there  are 
times  when  Mr.  Fechter  is  not  only 
pleased,  but  jolly.  This  jars  badly 
on  the  mind  that  was,  a  moment  be- 
fore, en  rapport  with  the  actor ;  where- 
as the  art  consists  largely  in  not  re- 
leasing the  mind  from  illusion  till  the 
curtain  falls.  It  is  a  disadvantage 
against  which  the  actor  has  to  strug- 
gle, that  a  drama  should  be  divided 
into  acts  at  all ;  because  less  violence 
would  nearly  always  be  done  to  the 
feelings  in  reconciling  long  lapses  of 
time  and  space  than  in  being  four 
times  abruptly  lowered  from  the 
clouds  to  a  hot,  dusty  theatre,  and 
four  times  slowly  raised  again  to  the 
altitude  of  the  play.  And  herein  we 
see  the  wisdom  of  the  Greek  writers 
of  tragedy  in  requiring  that  unity  of 
time  and  space  be  rigorously  observed ; 
for  a  perfect  drama  would  be  one 
that  could  be  represented  without  in- 
terruption. But,  since  it  would  be 
impossible  now  to  present  a  drama  so 
that  the  attention  of  the  spectator 
should  be  continuously  held,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  action  should  never 
for  a  moment  flag ;  and  that  it  often 
does  flag  is  a  serious  defect  in  Mr. 
Fechter's  representation  of  "  Hamlet." 
Another  sacrifice  that  we  must  neces- 
sarily make  is  in  the  reading.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  claim  that  the  read- 
ing is  any  thing  but  bad  ;  and  though 
this  is  easily  accounted  for,  and  good 
reading  would  be  most  extraordinary, 
yet,  as  we  should  not  tolerate  bad  read- 
ing in  one  of  our  own  actors,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  its  full  weight  in  making  up  the 
balance  in  this  case.  Again :  though 
the  accent,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a 
defect,  is  of  very  trifling  consequence, 
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and  is  lost  sight  of  entirely  when 
the  spectator  gets  interested,  the 
gestures,  which  are  highly  praised, 
are  not,  although  of  great  force  and 
expression,  to  be  set  down  to  his  credit 
as  an  artist;  because  they  are  a  natu- 
ral grace,  and  not  the  result  of  study 
and  deliberate  choice.  His  finest 
gestures  are  plainly  involuntary,  and 
belong  to  him  physically  and  not 
intellectually.  Of  course,  they  are  a 
most  fortunate  addition  to  his  attrac- 
tions ;  but  they  are  neither  a  part  of 
his  study  of  the  play,  nor,  indeed,  of 
probable  correspondence  with  Ham- 
let's temperament. 

Taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, then,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  impersonation  is  not  a  success  ar- 
tistically, though  it  has  created  some- 
thing of  a  sensation  among  Boston- 
ians  at  least.  But  no  man  of  Mr. 
Fechter's  calibre  can  long  remain  sat- 
isfied with  commendation  that  is  not 
founded  upon  critical  knowledge  of 
the  excellence  of  his  work.  It  is 
seductive  food ;  but  it  is  neither  nour- 
ishing nor  honest.  If  a  man  plays 
down  to  the  average  intellect  of  an 
audience,  he  plays  lower  than  he 
ought,  and  is  not  doing  the  work  he 
is  sent  to  do ;  which  obviously  is,  to 
lift  his  audience  to  the  level  of  his  au- 
thor, —  to  some  degree  at  least.  This 
may  be  said,  too,  without  flippancy; 
for  how  many,  in  an  audience  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  hundred,  are  even  mod- 
erately familiar  with  the  text  of  Ham- 
let, Richard,  or  Macbeth,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  having  an  intelligent  appre- 
hension of  their  meaning  ?  Undoubt- 
edly the  full  significance  and  strength 
of  the  finest  dramatic  creations  are 
for  comparatively  few  ;  and  the 
actor  must  content  himself  with  this. 
If  he  means  to  play  for  the  mass  of 
people,  he  must  be  satisfied  to  come 
down  from  the  highest  planes  of  ef- 


fort. And  this  is  his  warning :  when- 
ever he  finds  himself  enthusiastically 
applauded  by  the  mass,  and  only  con- 
ditionally admired  by  the  thoughtful 
few ;  when  he  finds  his  acting  com- 
mended more  in  execution  than  in 
principle ;  when  he  finds  the  measure 
of  his  success  greater  out  of  the  clas- 
sical drama  than  within  it,  —  he  must 
needs  fear  that  his  art  is  not  getting 
its  rightful  service  from  him.  It  is 
the  same  in  all  departments  of  art. 
Almost  exactly  in  proportion  as  art  is 
popularized,  it  is  degraded.  Goethe 
knew  it  when  he  said,  "Ihr  Beifall 
selbst  macht  meinem  Herzen  bang" 
So  with  this  artist.  The  audience 
sometimes  rise  to  their  feet  and  cheer : 
round  after  round  of  applause  at  the 
end  of  a  «cene  is  quite  common  ;  but 
it  is  an  open  question,  whether  the 
finest  effects  ever  produce  a  very 
demonstrative  enthusiasm.  A  very 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  other  ef- 
forts of  mind  nearly  always  produces 
quite  a  contrary  effect ;  and  the  more 
exalted  and  powerful  works  of  Nature 
always  hush,  instead  of  rousing  us. 
But,  apart  from  general  principles,  to 
sum  up  this  one  play,  I  think  we  shall 
not  find  more  of  excellence  than  of 
demerit.  We  are  asked  to  accept  as 
better  than  any  thing  we  have  here- 
tofore known,  an  impersonation  which 
is  founded  upon  a  false  conception, 
which,  in  its  embodiment,  disproves 
itself ;  to  overlook  inconsistencies  and 
palpable  imperfections;  to  excuse  an 
accent  which  must  detract  more  or 
less  from  the  enjoyment,  and  reading 
that  is  not  much  better  than  bad ;  to 
forget  a  face  and  figure  not  poetical, 
and  a  voice  often  unmusical ;  and, 
more  than  all,  to  exchange  the  most 
ideally  intellectual  embodiment  of  the 
stage  for  a  representation  of  mere 
emotion  and  passion,  thereby  degrad- 
ing it  by  as  much  as  emotion  is  rower 
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than  intellect;  and  all  this  for  the 
sake  of  novelty,  occasional  happy 
verbal  interpretations,  fine  acting  in 
three  or  four  scenes,  and  a  general 
fascinating  magnetism,  to  which  we 
are  not  accustomed  in  this  character. 
It  seems  to  me  that  cool  reflection 
will  show  us  that  we  are  not  warrant- 
ed in  giving  unqualified  admiration 
or  praise  to  the  impersonation,  as  has 
been  done  ;  and  that,  at  some  future 
time,  the  Boston  public  will  realize 
that  Mr.  Fechter's  "  Hamlet"  does  not 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  char- 
acter. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  BEETHOVEN. 

BEETHOVEN  was  born  at  Bonn,  on 
the  Rhine,  and  died  at  Vienna ;  and  it 
was  fitting  alike  to  his  genius  and  ca- 
reer that  his  day  of  welcome  should 
have  fallen  in  December,  and  his  day 
of  adieu  in  March.  He  came  when  the 
earth  was  dreary,  and  went  himself 
to  repose  when  Nature  was  disporting 
herself  in  lightnings  .and  thunderings 
and  storm.  In  this  interval,  between 
his  first  day,  in  1770,  and  his  last  day, 
in  1827,  a  deep  monotone  of  spiritual 
sadness  was  the  weird  cord  upon  which 
all  included  days  were  strung. 

This  crown  of  thorns,  the  inevitable 
law  and  penalty  of  all  genius,  pierced 
his  spirit  at  every  point  and  pore ; 
and  of  this  he  died.  When  he  was 
four  years  of  age,  music  became  the 
pursuit  of  his  life,  in  no  sense  the  la- 
bor of  his  life;  for  he  followed  and 
made  suit  to  the  Muse,  and  so  early 
as  his  eleventh  year  heard  her  voice 
accepting  his  heart.  Thenceforward, 
this  spiritual  affiance  was  never 
chilled,  and  knew  no  day  of  jealousy 
or  passionate  accusation.  This  was  a 
love  where  sanctity  was  never  ques- 
tioned, and  so  never  set  to  words,  but 


a  matter  of  that  deepest  consciousness 
which  knows,  "I  am  my  beloved's,- 
and  my  beloved  is  mine/'  The  musi- 
cal instinct  and  bias,  moreover,  were 
of  the  quality  of  his  nature,  the  only 
valuable  inheritance  which  he  received 
with  his  blood.  His  father,  a  tenor 
singer  in  the  Elector's  chapel,  —  a  man 
of  irregular  habits,  and  worthless  re- 
sults in  life, — early  became  the  musical 
taskmaster  of  his  son.  The  boy  was 
impatient  of  his  father's  mechanical 
and  inartistic  methods,  and  impetuous 
to  discard  all  laws  of  the  letter,  that 
his  original  genius  might  become  a 
law  unto  itself.  His  way  out  to  the 
fulness  of  his  career  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  an  inspirer  who  needed  no  for- 
mal signboards  of  instructors.  He 
loved  music  after  the  fashion  of  his 
own  heart,  and  not  another's.  He 
went  to  the  piano  as  a  reminder,  per- 
haps formulator,  of  the  melodies  afloat 
in  his  own  soul.  When  driven  there 
by  the  scourge  of  authority,  the  piano 
was  but  a  mechanism  of  wires  and 
strings,  black  and  white  keys. 

He  never  knew  the  sweets  of  home, 
wrapped  in  the  warm  love  of  a  mother, 
and  the  wise  solicitude  of  a  father. 
The  tenderest  and  most  potential  in- 
fluence which  one  bears  on  through 
life  to  make  it  hallowed  and  hallowing 
to  all  other  lives  was  wanting  to  his. 
He  cherished  deep  affection  for  the 
name  of  his  mother,  and  bore  the  im- 
age of  his  dear  good  grandfather,  who 
died  when  he  was  but  three  years  old, 
and  of  whom  he  always  delighted  to 
speak  with  reverence  and  love. 

But  the  ideal  and  domestic  side  of 
his  nature,  the  highest  and  divinest, 
found  a  noble  culture  in  the  hospita- 
ble family  of  his  life-long  friend  Von 
Breuning.  In  this  sacred  circle,  he 
was  loved  with  a  love  always  on  the 
alert  to  reconcile  merits  of  nature  with 
faults  of  temperament,  —  a  love  never 
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without  new  and  adequate  resources 
to  magnify  his  genius  and  pardon  his 
follies. 

The  light  of  love  never  went  out 
upon  this  vestal  altar ;  and  at  this 
hearthstone  he  became  familiar  with 
the  great  German  minds  through 
books  and  society.  His  education 
was  scanty,  and  never  advanced  in 
the  rudiments  and  technicalities  be- 
yond "  a  little  Latin."  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  was  appointed  organist  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
through  the  friendly  offices  of  Count 
Waldstein,  an  amateur  of  taste,  and 
an  appreciating  admirer  of  the  great 
master's  genius  through  life. 

His  career  in  Bonn  was  terminated 
when  Beethoven  was  in  his  twenty- 
second  year;  and  thereafter  Vienna 
was  th  e  scene  of  his  studies,  his  achieve- 
ments, and  fortunes.  Of  his  years  of 
study,  but  little  is  told  us.  He  was 
not  unknown  to  the  great  artists  yet 
living,  as  a  versatile  and  origina- 
tive composer,  when  he  arrived  in  Vi- 
enna to  enjoy  the  instructions  of 
Haydn,  the  most  distinguished. 
Though  ignorant,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  science  of  counterpoint,  he 
obeyed  the  voice  of  his  own  sense  of 
beauty,  which  was  the  higher  law  of 
his  inspiration; 'and,  though  this  fre- 
quently set  at  nought  all  that  was  ar- 
bitrary and  limiting,  he  did  wisely  to 
trust  then,  as  always  thereafter,  his 
own  instinct,  which  was  always  in 
harmony  with  those  deepest  and  un- 
definable  laws  of  nature.  The  most 
perceptible  influence  of  his  great  mas- 
ter traceable  in  his  style  is  in  the 
first  symphony  in  C  major,  and  the 
sonatas  dedicated  to  Haydn.  In  his 
later  works,  this  influence  has  wholly 
passed  away,  giving  no  indication 
that  it  ever  became  a  part  of  the  tex- 
ture of  his  artistic  culture.  These 
early  days,  attended  by  hope  and  pros- 


perity, were  the  only  days  of  his  bril- 
liant career,  —  brilliant  on  its  profes- 
sional side,  in  which  the  angel  of 
peace  entered  his  heart,  and  folded 
its  wings  to  abide. 

At  this  period,  it  was  evident  that 
the  tone  of  his  mind  was  introspec- 
tive, that  his  resources  were  not  in 
the  wealth  of  the  artistic  world  about 
him,  but  the  wealth  of  the  artistic 
world  within  him.  Already  he  had 
more  to  give  the  world  than  the 
world  had  to  give  him ;  for  he  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister.  He  had  little  aptitude  as 
an  instructor,  from  original  distaste 
for  the  work ;  and  he  only  resorted 
to  it  when  in  dire  extremity  himself, 
or  in  the  hope  of  helping  his  family. 
Madame  Von  Breuning  often  com- 
pelled him  to  go  over  to  the  opposite 
house,  and  continue  his  lessons  in  the 
family  of  a  distinguished  ambassa- 
dor. He  would  sulk  along  until  he 
reached  the  door,  when  he  would 
promise  to  come  the  next  day.  His 
friend  would  look  out  her  own  win- 
dow, and  say,  "  Our  Beethoven  has 
had  another  'raptusj" — a  phrase 
himself  was  fond  of  using. 

In  these  days,  he  was  too  busy  for 
society ;  and,  when  the  days  came  in 
which  he  could  have  commanded  the 
leisure,  he  had  no  heart  for  it,  as  we 
shall  see. 

He  had  no  flattery  for  ranks  and 
titles,  and  disdained,  with  inborn 
pride,  to  court  the  patronage  of 
nobility. 

His  manners  were  never  regulated 
by  conventional  laws  ;  and,  in  defence 
of  their  singularity,  he  condescended 
to  speak  or  write  no  word  during 
life.  As  always,  many  were  jealous 
of  his  rising  fame,  and  made  him  the 
subject  of  unfriendly,  and  frequently 
cruel,  criticism.  '  Of  these,  though 
sensible,  he  was  unheeding,  and  by 
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inward  spiritual  impulse  moved  for- 
ward to  the  mastery  of  his  art ;  and, 
during  the  first  decade  of  his  so- 
journ in  Vienna,  he  composed  his  first 
two  symphonies,  over  twenty  sonatas, 
trios,  quartets,  his  well-known  septet, 
his  only  oratorio,  and  many  of  his  best- 
known  and  most-admired  productions. 

These,  too,  were  the  pictorial  days  of 
his  life,  when  he  worshipped  at  the 
shrine  of  love.  The  story  of  this 
passion  is  told,  with  all  its  fulness 
and  interceptions,  in  the  sonata,  in 
C  sharp,  minor,  dedicated  to  the 
Countess  Guicciardi. 

One  may  read  his  soul  there  as 
readily  as  in  the  words  addressed 
to  her :  "  My  angel,  my  all,  myself! 
If  our  hearts  were  still  near  to- 
gether, that  would  be,  indeed,  my 
life.  Great  as  is  thy  love  for  me, 
mine  for  thee  is  still  greater.  I  can 
only  live  entirely  with  thee,  or  not  at 
all.  How  I  long  for  thee,  with  tears, 
my  life  !  "  This  sonata  is  known  as 
the  "Moonlight  Sonata,"  having 
been  compared,  by  Rellstab,  to  a  bark, 
visiting  the  savage  sites  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Four  Cantons  of  Switzerland, 
by  moonlight.  This  was  his  fare- 
well utterance  of  love.  She  married 
another.  And  of  this  husband  it  is 
said  that,  when  he  was  manager  of 
the  Imperial  Theatre,  and  Beethoven 
was  old  and  poor,  he  refused  permis- 
sion to  have  "Fidelio"  performed. 

When  past  fifty  years  of  age,  Beet- 
hoven said,  "  She  married  the  count, 
and  then  sought  me  weeping ;  but  I 
repulsed  her,  for  I  despised  her."  He 
repulsed  and  despised  her.  He  thought 
the  old  and  only  love  was  gone  ;  but 
love  is  never  quite  gone  when  the  mem- 
ory of  it  remains  and  is  cherished. 

This  ideal  and  Platonic  love  joined 

hands  with  his  great  infirmity  to  shut 

his  heart  to  the  vulgar  voices  of  the 

world,  and  infused  into,  all  his  ,compo- 

24 


sitions  of  this  period  a  depth  of  senti- 
ment, and  intensity  of  passion,  which 
flowed  forth  in  the  tones  of  an  unut- 
terable longing.  No  domestic  felicity 
ever  gave  cheer  or  solace  to  life ;  his 
brothers,  Carl  and  John,  were  suspi- 
cious of  his  brotherly  attachment, 
were  exacting  and  demanding,  until 
his  very  relation  to  them  seemed  the 
"  evil  principle  "  entering  into  his  life. 
On  one  New  Year's,  John,  who  had 
become  possessed  of  some  wealth,  sent 
in  his  card  to  his  nobler  brother,  as  if 
to  mortify  and  tantalize  him,  "John 
von  Beethoven,  Land-owner."  Beet- 
hoven returned  it,  "  Ludwig  von. 
Beethoven,  Brain-owner." 

Domestic  sorrows  and  disquietudes, 
came  like  billow  upon  billow;  anil) 
when  deep  was  calling  unto  deep,  his. 
father  still  dissipated,  his  brothers  still, 
exasperating,  his  nephew,  now  Tils 
ward  through  long  and  vexing  litiga- 
tion, still  reckless  and  ungrateful,  the 
last  link  binding  his  heart  to  home 
—  a  link  which  in  itself  was  the  very 
heart  of  home  —  was  severed ;  his  moth- 
er rested  in  death.  And,  as  if  the  Fates 
had  ordained  that  the  clouds  porten- 
tous should  have  no  silver  linings,  the 
great  personal  disappointment  and. 
grief  of  his  life  settled  upon  his  soul. 
That  sense  most  needful  to  him  was 
deadened;  and  his  deafness  became 
an  incurable  complaint, — yes,  com- 
plaint, rather  than  malady :  for,  though 
he  strove  to  know  the  peace  of  resig- 
nation, he  never  was  reconciled  to  the 
prison-house  into  which  this  confined 
hi  mi 

The  little  Brentano,  like  a  fairy 
whom  we  see  not  coming  or  going, 
whose  presence  is  known  only  by  the 
gifts  of  spirit  which  are  left  behind, 
writes  in  one  of  her  felicitous  letters 
to  Goethe  a  sun-picture  of  Beethoven, . 
full  of  happy  detail,  which  makes  openj 
passage  to  his  heart, — 
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"  I  could  not  get  any  one  to  introduce 
me  ;  but  I  found  him  alone.  He  has  three 
apartments,  in  which  he  alternately  secretes 
himself,  —  one  in  the  country,  one  in  town, 
and  a  third  on  the  ramparts.  It  was  there 
I  found  him,  on  the  third  floor.  I  entered 
unannounced.  He  was  seated  at  the  piano  : 
I  gave  my  name ;  he  was  most  friendly, 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  hear  a  song  which 
he  had  just  been  composing,  and  sung  with 
a  shrill  and  piercing  voice,  that  made  the 
heaven  thrill  with  wofulness,  '  Knowest 
thou  the  land.'  '  Is  it  not  beautiful,'  said 
he,  '  exquisitely  beautiful  ?  I  will  sing  it 
again.'  He  was  pleased  with  my  cheerful 
praise.  '  Most  people,'  he  remarked,  '  are 
moved  on  hearing  music  ;  but  these  have 
not  musicians'  souls  :  true  musicians  are 
too  fiery  to  weep.'  He  then  sang  another 
song  of  yours,  which  he  had  just  been  com- 
posing, '  Dry  not,  dry  not,  ye  tears.'  He 
accompanied  me  home  ;  and  it  was  during 
our  walk  that  he  said  all  these  fine  things 
on  the  art,  talking  so  loud  all  the  while, 
and  standing  still  so  often,  that  it  required 
some  courage  to  listen  to  him  in  the  street. 
He,  however,  spoke  so  passionately,  and 
all  that  he  uttered  startled  me  so,  that  I 
forgot  even  the  street.  They  were  not  a 
little  surprised,  at  home,  on  seeing  me  en- 
ter the  room  with  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  dinner-party.  After  dinner,  he  sat 
down  to  the  instrument,  and  played,  unask- 
ed, wonderfully  and  at  great  length.' 

Beethoven  was  now  separated  unto 
his  divine  function  and  high  calling. 
His  habits  were  abstracted ;  so  that 
he  would  enter  an  inn,  throw  himself 
upon  a  seat,  arid  order  his  bill,  with- 
out remembering  that  he  had  ordered 
no  food.  He  would  stand  by  the 
hour,  when  in  a  frenzy  of  composing, 
pouring  buckets  full  of  cold  water 
upon  his  hands.  He  was  constantly 
removing  from  one  lodging  to  an- 
other, and  would  frequently  be  pay- 
ing for  three  or  four  dwelling-places 
at  once;  since  his  freak  or  fancy 
would  drive  him  now  to  the  south 
side  of  the  city,  and  now  to  the  north 
.side  of  the  city,  in  the  full  belief 


that  he  could  the  more  fluently  com- 
pose. 

The  quality  of  this  man  was  an- 
tique. The  basis  of  his  nature  was 
ethical,  and  its  flowering  in  charac- 
ter pure  and  spotless.  The  society 
surrounding  him  was,  by  its  low 
moral  tone,  unworthy  of  him  ;  and  he 
was  not  without  wrath  at  the  base- 
ness of  men. 

Beethoven  knew  asperities  of  tem- 
per, and  hurled  the  stern  convictions 
of  his  just  soul  against  his  time  and 
its  temporizing  conventionalisms  in 
harsh  and  unsightly  sentences ;  but 
it  has  been  said,  with  an  exquisite 
charity,  "  The  faults  of  man  are  the 
night  in  which  he  rests  from  his 
virtues." 

He  was  passionate  and  excitable. 
This  temperament  is  the  birthright 
of  genius  :  culture  puts  the  bit  in  the 
teeth  of  such  natures;  and  the 
champing  is  what  the  world  calls 
master-strokes  of  genius.  There 
were  morbid  moments,  when  he  believ- 
ed himself  the  most  wretched  of  all 
God's  children ;  yet  it  was  both  the 
purpose  and  custom  of  his  life  to  set 
Fate  at  defiance. 

These  correlated  facts  of  tempera- 
ment and  trial  made  his  life  strange 
and  introverted ;  but  he  lives  in  our 
hearts,  not  the  .afflicted,  rugged, 
storm-beaten  genius  that  he  was,  but 
an  image  of  an  aspiration,  and  fact 
of  an  altitude,  whither  so  often  we 
have  been  led  and  lifted  by  his 
music,  that  we  might  catch  an  out- 
look into  the  infinite  which  has  now 
enfolded  him,  and  with  welcomes 
awaits  our  coming. 

The  familiar  andante  of  the  Fifth, 
and  the  allegretto  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony ;  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy, 
in  the  Ninth  ;  the  raging,  then  wan- 
ing storm ;  the  outbreak  of  the 
shepherds'  joy  and  song  in  the  Pas- 
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toralj  are  to  the  soul  only  spiritual 
prompters,  urging  the  spirit  upward 
towards  heights  where  the  invisible 
and  eternal  are  still  only  suggested. 

Indeed,  the  symphonies  are  all 
homilies,  lifting,  by  their  utterance, 
the  aspirer  beyond  the  atmosphere  of 
sense  into  the  world  of  the  unseen- 

Beethoven,  unlike  Mendelssohn, 
never  parts  company  with  the  respon- 
sive soul  at  the  horizon  line  where 
earth  and  heaven  blend  into  one, 
but  leads  through  the  open  way  into 
the  world  of  light  and  spirit. 

Although  the  overture  to  Coriolanus 
and  the  four  overtures  to  Fidelio  are 
brilliant  and  weird,  offering  frequent 
temptation  to  sacrifice  the  elevated 
purpose  of  music  to  the  temporary 
effect,  there  is  no  single  instance 
where  the  master  surrendered  to  the 
passing  suggestion  of  the  tempter. 
We  discover  the  more  yielding  nature 
of  Mozart,  usually  so  pure  and  consci- 
entious, who,  in  the  midst  of  the  grand 
and  even  solemn  music  of  The  Magic 
Flute,  introduces  the  purely  superfi- 
cial ballads  of  the  bird-catcher. 

The  music  of  Fidelio,  in  its  origi- 
nal inception  and  form  called  "  Leo- 
nora," after  Bouilly,  tells  with  more  ex- 
act literalness  and  lucidness  the  pure 
heroic  love,  the  sighing,  inventive, 
open-eyed  love,  of  Leonora,  than  the 
libretto;  indeed,  the  performance 
was  delayed,  because  no  words  were 
to  be  'found  so  full  of  intensity  and 
passion  as  the  music.  And  until  the 
warm  heart,  magnificent  acting,  and 
overpowering  voice  of  Wilhelmina 
Schroeder  were  sought  and  found  to 
carry  "  Leonora "  abroad  into  the 
world,  Beethoven  wrote  no  other 
opera ;  for  he  had  no  hope  that  words, 
so  fixed  and  rigid  are  they  of  import, 
could  be  put  together  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  higher  vehicle  of  sen- 
timent. 


There  is  "a  tone-tongue"  and  a 
"  tone-palette "  higher  and  diviner 
than  the  word-language  of  the  poet, 
or  the  color-language  of  the  painter. 
In  striking  illustration  of  this  is  the 
unmistakable  controversy  going  on  in 
the  allegro  of  the  sonata  in  G  major ; 
it  is  alike  sad  and  be  witching.  There 
is  the  almost  querulousness  of  the 
treble,  as  it  turns  into  remonstrance  at 
the  heady,  wilful  ways  of  the  bass. 
There  is  love,  redemptive  love,  in  the 
one,  and  the  determined  waywardness 
in  the  other,  until  the  "  resisting  prin- 
ciple "  gives  out,  and  the  music  be- 
comes as  tender  as  the  flesh  of  an 
infant. 

There  is  always  a  spiritual  fulness 
in  his  melody,  even  in  its  most  grad- 
ual declinings,  when  it  sinks  into 
the  whispering  of  the  softest  summer 
wind,  when  "  no  leaf  of  nature  trem- 
bles, and  no  wave  curls  in  the  still 
lake,"  leaving  room  for  the  suggestion, 
that  the  artist  has  power  precise  to 
bear  away  to  the  farthest  orbit  of  the 
universe,  and  far  beyond  give  glimpses 
of  a  boundless  shadowy  void;  for 
his  music  is  never  the  symbol  of 
scantiness,  nor  yet  of  superfluity,  but 
prodigality.  We  never  fear  the  next 
measure  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  ful- 
ness of  this ;  but  this  is  a  pledge  of 
richer  resource  in  the  next. 

Criticism  has  decided  that  the  Fu- 
neral March  of  the  Heroic  Symphony 
was  added  after  it  was  completed,  and 
dedicated  to  the  First  Consul,  upon 
the  master's  hearing  the  news  of  Na- 
poleon having  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor.  In  the  absence 
of  authentic  data,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  this  famous  march  is  no 
freak  of  resentment,  but  the  flowering 
of  its  own  fulness ;  and,  indeed,  this 
martial  hymn,  unlike  Chopin's,  cele- 
brates, not-  the  going  out  of  a  life, 
but  an  ascension  to  life, —  the  passing 
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away,  but  through  departed  clouds,  to 
a  higher  glory.  Among  the  achieve- 
ments of  man,  I  know  of  none  char- 
acterized by  such  wealth  of  resource 
and  creativeness  of  genius  as  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony.  The  lit- 
erature of  metaphysics  has  not 
more  entirely  lifted  the  veil  from  the 
workings  of  the  human  intellect,  or 
the  visions  of  poetry  more  vividly 
revealed  the  passions  of  the  human 
heart. 

This  symphony,  furthermore,  welds 
into  one  the  types  of  Humboldt's  "  Cos- 
mos "  and  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam." 

This  age  of  art  has  left  us  no  sa- 
cred music  so  fraught  with  the  richest 
spirit  of  religion  as  Beethoven's  Mis- 
sa  Solemnis  and  the  Mass  in  C.  They 
are  most  religious  in  that  they  are 
least  dogmatic.  The  faith  of  this 
music  reaches  unto  the  eternal,  'gives 
hope  to  the  most  desponding,  and 
embraces  in  true  catholic  charity  the 
most  isolated  and  the  most  foreign. 

The  soul  of  Chopin,  subtle,  undu- 
lating, and  arabesque,  was  attuned  to 
the  minor  key  in  this  a  branch  of  the 
true  vine ;  for  the  most  part  sad  and 
sombre,  yet  he  knew  parentheses  of 
joy  and  gladness,  and  by  times,  as 
Liszt  well  said,  was  "fantastic  like 
the  playful  stampings  of  a  delicious 
little  teazing  sylph/' 

Mendelssohn  is  Hebraic,  reminding 
one  of  the  stateliness  of  the  pome- 
granates and  the  bells  of  the  syna- 
gogue. 

Beethoven  is  a  re-assurance  that 
the  canon  of  inspiration  is  not  closed ; 
for  he  became  a  point  of  departure  in 
the  poetry  and  method  of  music. 
Angels  of  harmony  will  fold  their 
wings,  and  abide  with  other  souls, —  fit 
temples  for  their  indwelling.  In  the 
memory  of  the  master,  there  is  a  fit- 
ting unity ;  his  music  compares  with 


the  majesty  of  his  face,  his  face  with 
his  spirit,  and  his  spirit  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  it  was  born. 
Beethoven  poured  a  new  current  of 
life  into  the  forms  of  music,  and  is 
the  foundation,  nay,  the  very  ground 
in  which  the  foundations  of  a  new  or- 
der of  music  is  laid.  He  clothes  reli- 
gion itself  in  a  possible  language ;  to 
express  which,  speech,  by  its  very  for- 
malit}^  is  inadequate. 

Forced  from  society,  its  evanescent 
and  mutable  fashions  had  no  influence 
upon  his  music :  so  it  is  divine,  in 
that  it  is  not  the  voice  of  a  time,  but  all 
time ;  not  of  a  people,  but  all  people. 

Finally,  nature,  by  her  own  habit, 
sanctions  the  method  of  the  singer. 
She  never  brings  her  messages  in 
words ;  for  words  divide  the  world,  as 
do  boundary  lines,  into  nations,  each 
speaking  a  different  language.  So, 
too,  the  voice  of  music  is  universal. 
The  German  text  is  a  confusion  to 
the  unfamiliar  English  eye ;  but  the 
notes  of  the  German  staff  are  the 
notes  of  the  English  staff.  The  forms 
of  music  are  the  same  the  world  over, 
wherever  the  spirit  of  music  has  taken 
to  itself  forms.  Her  voice  is  the  sym- 
bol of  unity  and  brotherhood. 

Civilization  has  its  criterion  in  this  : 
that  it  advances  as  man  passes  from 
the  rigidity  of  thought  and  its  formal 
statement  to  the  relaxation  of  senti- 
ment, and  its  glow  in  art  and  song. 
So  this  gives  hope  of  the  re-union  of 
the  now  dismembered  race :  when 
sentiment  shall  bear  sway,  and  music 
shall  be  its  speech,  the  Rhine  shall 
not  divide,  nor  the  channel  separate ; 
neither  shall  the  great  ocean  be  broad 
enough  to  keep  asunder  continent 
from  continent.  As  the  centennial 
anniversary  passes,  it  renews  the 
promise  of  one  people  with  one  lan- 
guage over  all  the  earth. 

E.  LAIRD  COLLIER. 


Hecoro  of  progress. 


IF  this  month  records  the  pacification  of  Europe,  its  lesser  records 
may  well  fade  in  the  comparison. 

In  other  places,  we  have  attempted  to  show  some  advance  which 
the  world  makes  in  its  ecclesiastical  order,  in  its  manufacture,  and  in 
its  fine  art.  We  give  the  space  left  us  to  some  details ;  which,  if  not 
of  large  importance  in  themselves,  illustrate  essential  principles. 


WOMEN  IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

IN  January  we  published  a  paper, 
which  has  attracted  general  interest, 
regarding  the  legal  status  of  women 
in  Massachusetts.  In  answer  to  nu- 
merous inquiries  as  to  possible  im- 
provements, and  recapitulating  in 
part  the  statements  already  made, 
we  can  in  few  words  explain  the  pres- 
ent status  of  women  in  Massachusetts, 
and  such  improvement  as  seems  possi- 
ble. 

The  following  seem  to  be  the  chief 
differences  or  inequalities  between  the 
husband  and  wife  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  :  Personal  property  in 
the  possession  of  the  wife  is  presumed 
to  belong  to  her  husband,  unless  the 
contrary  is  shown.  The  wife  cannot 
convey  her  real  estate  without  her 
husband's  assent.  She  cannot  de- 
prive him  by  will  of  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  personal  estate  which  she 
has  at  the  time  of  her  death,  nor  of 
his  right  in  curtesy  to  have  for  his 
life  the  use  and  income  of  all  the  real 


estate  she  has  owned,  except  on  the 
contingency  that  a  child  has  been 
alive.  The  husband  cannot  make  a 
will  so  as  to  deprive  her  of  the  share  of 
his  estate  which  she  would  receive  if 
there  were  no  will.  If  the  wife  dies 
without  a  will,  the  husband  will  re- 
ceive all  her  personal  property  and 
his  curtesy  in  her  real  estate.  If 
the  husband  dies  intestate,  the  wife 
will  receive  one-third  of  his  personal 
property ;  or,  if  he  leaves  no  issue,  one- 
half  of  his  personal  property,  and  the 
right  in  dower  to  take  for  her  life, 
without  any  contingency,  the  use  and 
income  of  one-third  of  his  real  estate. 
The  husband,  if  he  is  living,  receives 
all  the  property  of  a  deceased  child  ; 
but,  if  the  husband  is  dead,  the  wife 
shares  the  property  equally  with  the 
surviving  children.  The  husband  has 
the  control  of  the  children  and  their 
earnings,  but  is  obliged  to  support 
and  educate  them.  If  the  husband 
is  dead,  the  wife  has  the  children's 
earnings  if  she  supports  them,  but  is 
not  obliged  to  support  them  if  they 
873 
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have  property  of  their  own.  The 
husband  can  fix  their  residence,  and 
is  entitled  to  a  nominal  obedience, 
but  is  obliged  to  support  and  protect 
the  wife,  and  is  responsible  for  many 
of  her  acts.  She  cannot  enter  into 
copartnership  in  business  with  any 
one ;  and  husband  and  wife  cannot 
contract  with  each  other.  No  females 
are  entitled  to  vote ;  but  they  are 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  a  poll- 
tax,  from  service  as  jurors,  and  in  the 
militia,  and  in  many  cases  from 
arrest. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  Massachu- 
setts at  least,  some'few  further  changes 
only  are  needed  to  take  away  all 
grounds  of  complaint  concerning  the 
legal  "  subjection  of  women."  There 
is  hardly  any  good  reason,  after  the 
changes  already  made,  for  requiring 
the  husband's  assent  to  the  wife's 
conveyance  of  her  real  estate  and 
shares  in  corporations ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  a  wife  should  receive,  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  a  like  in- 
terest in  his  real  and  personal  estate 
to  that  which  a  husband  acquires  in 
the  estate  of  his  wife  at  her  death, 
and  that  they  should  have  the  same 
powers  to  devise  by  will.  These 
changes  would  render  it  necessary  to 
make  husband's  and  wife's  property 
equally  chargeable  with  the  support  of 
their  children,  and  to  cause  the  chil- 
dren's earnings  to  contribute  .to  the 
source  whence  their  maintenance 
is  drawn.  The  withdrawal  from  the 
husband  of  whatever  legal  powers  of 
correction  and. restraint  he  may  have 
over  the  wife  should  relieve  him  from 
all  responsibility,  as  husband,  for  her 
criminal  and  tortious  acts.  The  hus- 
band's liability  to  support  the  wife 
remaining  unchanged,  his  natural  po- 
sition in  the  family  should  entitle  him 
to  retain  the  power  to  fix  their  domi- 
cil,  and  a  certain  headship  in  the 


family ;  and  the  relations  between  the 
two  would  render  it  but  proper  that 
she  should  not  become  connected  with 
others  in  business  relations.  With 
these  few  changes,  which  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  husband  as  well  as  of 
the  wife,  we  should  probably  begin  to 
hear  complaints  even  of  favoritism  to 
women  under  the  law. 


HOLLY-TREE   INN. 

THE  reader  will  hardly  understand, 
at  a  first  glance,  how  this  familiar 
name  comes  into  a  record  of  progress, 
in  the  midst  of  Life  Insurances,  Wo- 
man's Bights,  and  Athletics.  The 
name  has  been  most  happily  chosen 
by  a  dear  friend  of  Charles  Dickens, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
people  of  sense  who  understand  over- 
coming evil  with  good. 

In  the  midst  of  a  row  of  flourishing 
liquor-shops,  on  a  street  communicat- 
ing directly  with  the  country,  this 
lady  opened  a  cheap  coffes-room, 
where  the  coffee  is  of  the  very  best. 
She  hung  in  the  window  a  few  illumi- 
nated cards,  which  in  simple  rhymes 
say,— 

"  Good  coffee  within 
Is  better  than  gin," 

or  in  some  similar  way  good-natured- 
ly enforce  the  same  truth.  The  Hol- 
ly-Tree also  provides  tea,  chowder, 
soup,  cold  ham,  sandwiches,  and  bread 
and  butter,  all  of  the  very  best,  and 
at  the  lowest  price.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
coffee  and  tea  room,  which  does  not 
sell  spirits  in  any  form,  which  offers 
the  best  of  what  it  offers,  and  at  the 
lowest  price.  And,  because  there  has 
been  a  popular  prejudice  that  poor 
people  do  not  know  what  is  good,  the 
Holly-Tree  tries,  by  one  bold  experi- 
ment, whether  it  be  possible  that  this 
prejudice  is  unfounded. 
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It  proves  that  it  is  wholly  unfound- 
ed. The  Holly-Tree,  at  every  visit 
we  have  made  to  it,  is  full  of  laboring 
men,  glad  to  get  a  dinner  at  reasona- 
ble rates,  and  saved  from  the  tempta- 
tion of  unnecessary  stimulus.  To  our 
readers  in  the  West,  there  may  appear 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  prices ; 
but  wayfaring  men  in  the  East  know 
that  a  cup  of  first-rate  coifee  for  five 
cents,  a  bowl  of  good  soup  or  good 
chowder  at  the  same  rate,  is  not  an 
every-day  luxury.  The  Young  Wo- 
men's Association  has  provided  simi- 
lar fare  for  working-women  in  Bos- 
ton ;  but  Boston  has  known  no  such 
luxury  for  working-men  till  now. 


A  subsidiary  advantage  is  in  the 
issue  of  tickets  by  the  Holly-Tree  as 
by  other  eating-houses.  Few  people 
want  to  refuse  food  to  a  beggar  who 
asks.  No  person  ought  to  give  such 
a  beggar  money.  Two  or  three  Holly- 
Tree  tickets  secure  him  the  meals  he 
needs;  and  you  are  sure  you  have 
not  made  a  brute  of  him  in  your 
charity. 

We  learn  that  the  success  of  the 
Holly-Tree  is  already  suggesting  sim- 
ilar establishments  in  other  parts  of 
Boston.  We  commend  the  experi- 
ment to  men  and  women  of  spirit  else- 
where, who  want  to  "  Look  out  and 
not  in,"  and  "  To  lend  a  hand." 
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CAPITAL    BEGGAKS. 


"  Hark,  hark  I  the  doge  do  bark : 
The  beggars  are  come  to  town ; 

Some  in  rags,  and  some  in  tags, 
And  some  in  velvet  gowns." 


ANY  person  who  has  travelled  in 
Canada  will  have  vivid  recollections 
of  the  lively  little  beggars  who  swarm 
in  all  its  streets  and  highways.  Not 
only  in  the  cities,  but  along  the  coun- 
try roads,  some  dragon's  cub's  teeth 
seem  to  be  springing  up  as  merry  alert 
children,  ever  on  the  qui  vive  for  un 
sou.  Wherever  a  penny  is,  there  will 
the  beggars  gather  together  in  num- 
bers so  perplexing  that  you  feel  the 
sole  safety  is  withdrawing  into  your 
shell,  and  relinquishing  specie  pay- 
ment altogether. 

The  only  place  in  the  United  States 
where  I  have  found  any  thing  like  this 
is  Washington ;  and  there  it  is  wholly 
unlike  it.  Independence,  thank 
heaven'!  is  the  characteristic  of  our 
countrymen.  Pauperism  is  counted  a 


disgrace,  as  it  should  be.  The  tow- 
headed,  freckled-faced,  bare-footed  chil- 
dren of  a  New-England  village  would 
no  sooner  think  of  asking  money  from 
the  passing  traveller,  than  would  the 
president  and  his  cabinet;  and,  if 
you  wish  to  give  a  cast-off  garment 
to  a  soldier's  widow,  you  must  ap- 
proach her  with  as  many  moral 
salaams  as  if  she  were  the  Cadi  him- 
self. Long  and  long  and  long  may 
it  be  or  ever  we  shall  lose  our 
honorable  pride  in  this  regard ! 

But  we  have  changed  all  that  in 
Washington.  Whether  it  be  from 
some  heterogeneousness  in  the  con- 
geries,—  that  phrase  is  certainly  a 
stroke  of  genius, —  or  some  abnormal 
element  in  the  social  atmosphere, 
Washington  seems  to  have  absorbed 
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the  mendicancy  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  you  will  occasionally  find  a 
mature  beggar  at  some  Northern  street- 
crossing, —  I  never  did,  though  I  have 
beard  of  them, — but  they  are  general- 
ly foreigners ;  and  occasionally  a  de- 
mure boy,  with  a  world  too  much 
pathos  in  his  melancholy  voice,  will 
implore  you  to  give  him  a  few  cents 
to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  for  his  sick 
mother,  or  a  pair  of  shoes  to  enable 
him  to  appear  at  the  Sunday  school, 
the  precocious  little  hypocrite ;  but 
these  are  sporadic  cases,  and  hardly 
more  than  emphasize  the  general  rule 
of  American  self-respect.  It  is  in 
Washington  alone  that  our  native  but 
elsewhere  latent  talent  for  beggary  has 
found  the  conditions  of  development ; 
and  the  result  is  such  as  a  patriotic 
American  must  ever  view  with  feel- 
ings of  pride.  It  may,  at  first  sight, 
seem  a  rather  extreme  case  of  ex- 
tracting sunshine  from  cucumbers ;  but 
herein  is  genius.  To  be  first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  the  rest,  is  easy 
enough;  but  to  be  first  in  begging  re- 
quires a  rare  combination  of  qualities  : 
and  nowhere  does  the  ingenuity,  the 
high  spirit,  the  creative  power,  the 
fertility  of  resources  characteristic  of 
our  countrymen,  show  more  clearly 
than  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  lifted  beggary  out  of  the  gut- 
ters of  Washington,  and  set  it  among 
the  high  and  fine  arts.  Some  in  rags, 
and  some  in  tags  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ! 
The  rags  and  tags,  the  bandaged 
arms  and  blinded  eyes,  the  shipwreck- 
ed sailors,  and  all  the  hackneyed  ma- 
chinery of  the  professional  beggar, 
.are  haughtily  and  completely  aban- 
doned. They  may  well  enough  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  effete  despotisms 
of  Europe  ;  but  America  plants  her- 
self on  the  rights  of  man !  Rags  for 
the  peasant,  tags  for  the  serf;  but  for 
the  free  American  citizen  black  coat 


and  clean  dickey  forever !  And,  if 
your  American  woman  takes  to  beg- 
ging, be  sure  not  one  hair  of  her  chig- 
non shall  fail,  nor  shall  her  overskirt 
miss  a  single  puff,  or  the  regulation 
ruffle  be  wanting  from  her  walking- 
suit,  with  gloves  and  parasol  to 
match ! 

Your  door-bell  rings  before  break- 
fast, and  your  servant  brings  you  the 
card  of  Rev.  Dr.  Adams.  You 
are  hardly  in  visiting  humor  before 
breakfast;  but,  if  it  is  the  gentle  and 
scholarly  pastor  of  Portsmouth,  you 
would  not  for  the  world  miss  seeing 
him.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  Kev. 
Dr.  Adams  of  Madison  Square :  who 
knows?  You  give  the  last  touch  to 
your,  crimps,  and  a  slight  adjusting 
shake  to  your  flounces,  and  go  down 
with  your  best  face.  A  single  glance 
shows  you  that  it  is  not  the  Ports- 
mouth clergyman ;  and,  though  there 
is  a  white  cravat  and  a  black  coat, 
an  indefinable  something  convinces 
you  that  it  is  not  Dr.  Adams  of  Madi- 
son Square. 

Dr.  Adams  rises  to  meet  you,  and 
bows  with  dignity.  You  return  his 
bow  with  dubiety. 

"  Mrs.  Smith  ?  "  inquires  the  doctor 
blandly. 

You  assent,  stiffening  slowly  each 
instant. 

"  I  have  called,"  pursues  the  doc- 
tor, "  in  behalf  of  a  brother  clergy- 
man, who  has  been  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  pulpit  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  who  is  thus  left  without 
resources.  He  is  a  very  respectable 
man;  I  have  known  him  for  a  long 
time,  and  can  vouch  for  his  character.'7 

"  The  river  Rhine,  as  is  well  known, 

Washes  the  city  of  Cologne ; 
But  oh,  ye  gods !  what  power  divine 

Can  ever  cleanse  the  River  Rhine?  " 

"  He  is  in  great  need  of  help ;  and 
any  assistance  you  may  be  able  to 
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render  him"  —  but  here  you  take  up 
the  parable,  like  any  heathen  man 
and  publican ;  and  Dr.  Adams  departs, 
unconsoled  for  his  brother  clergyman. 

Mrs.  Karl  begs  the  favor  of  a  few 
moments  with  Mrs.  Smith.  It  is 
little  to  grant  to  a  woman  and  a  sis- 
ter, and  you  go  down.  Mrs.  Karl  is 
a  woman  who  has  seen  better  days. 
She  owned,  in  New  York,  a  farm 
worth  twelve  thousand  dollars.  War, 
sickness,  and  misfortune  came ;  they 
lost  their  property,  farm  and  all.  She 
is  very  desirous  of  getting  it  back. 
To  do  so,  she  proposes  to  set  up  a 
bakery.  This  bakery  once  estab- 
lished, she  is  confident  she  can  recover 
her  farm  in  a  year.  The  bakery 
building  is  already  taken ;  but,  as  it 
was  formerly  a  barrack  or  hospital,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  her  claim  to  it 
can  be  secured  only  by  Congressional 
action  :  of  course,  this  involves  delay. 
Meanwhile,  could  she  borrow  of  you 
money  enough  to  buy  a  load  of  coal  ? 
She  will  pay  you  in  baking,  when  her 
title-deed  is  secured,  and  her  barrack 
made  over  into  a  bakery.  She  will 
send  it  to  you  in  bread  or  cake,  as 
you  may  desire.  She  has  a  very  ac- 
complished daughter,  and  has  no 
doubt  of  her  success. 

You  are  less  sanguine;  but  is  it 
not  an  heroic  plan?  You  give  her 
five  dollars.  Three  months  pass,  and 
the  barrack  still  remains  unmolested, 
nor  have  you  any  proof  of  the  spell- 
ing-book assertion,  that 

"  Bakers  bake  Bread  and  Cake." 

An  English  lady  has  called  to  see 
Mrs.  Smith.  The  English  lady  is 
short  and  stout  and  ruddy,  in  a  rusty 
black  suit,  with  double  rows  of  ruf- 
fles, with  a  spotted  black  veil  parted 
here  and  there  in  the  meshes.  She 
brings  herself  to  your  recollection,  as 
a  woman  who  has  formerly  applied  to 


you  for  sewing.  She  then  brought 
you  a  note  of  recommendation  from 
the  ambassadress  of  Her  British  Ma- 
jesty, who  had  often  employed  her. 
The  ambassadress  has  now  left  town, 
and  can  give  her  no  more  assistance. 
Her  daughter  is  apprentice  to  a  hair- 
dresser. Her  time  will  be  out  in  two 
weeks ;  and  then  she  will  begin  to  re- 
ceive wages.  Meanwhile,  would  you 
be  willing  to  have  the  daughter  come 
to  your  house  every  day  to  lunch,  at 
precisely  eleven  o'clock  ?  She  does 
not  wish  you  to  lay  yourself  out  on 
the  lunch  ;  any  thing  will  do.  She  is 
particular  only  that  it  shall  be  at  pre- 
cisely eleven  o'clock.  A  very  kind 
gentleman  in  one  of  the  departments 
has  hitherto  given  her  her  meals  ;  but 
he  has  now  gone  into  the  country; 
hence  this  requisition  upon  you. 

You  compromise  by  giving  her  two 
dollars,  assuring  her  that  that  will 
provide  her  daughter  with  lunch  for 
a  week ;  and,  while  I  am  writing  these 
words,  the  English  woman  has  re- 
turned, after  a  month's  absence,  and 
asks  for  a  little  money,  just  to  keep 
her  over  Sunday.  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  see  why  she  should  want 
to  be  kept  over  Sunday  more  than 
any  other  day.  If  you  are  to  starve 
on  Monday,  you  may  as  well  starve 
on  Saturday,  and  be  done  with  it. 
But  my  lady  looks  the  farthest  in  the 
world  from  starving ;  even  hunger 
can  never  have  come  unpleasantly 
near  that  ruddy  face  and  rotund  form. 
"  Fee-faw-fum  !  I  smell  the  beer  of 
an  Englishman."  I  have  even  grave 
suspicions  of  gin.  But  what  can  you 
do  ?  The  voice  is  tremulous.  Com- 
promise, always  compromise.  You 
do  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 
Fifty  cents  is  neither  herd  nor  there ; 
and  then  she  asks  you  if  you  will  not 
use  your  influence  to  get  her  a  place 
in  the  Treasury.  If  she  could  have 
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a  place  in  the  Treasury,  it  would 
yield  enough  to  supply  all  her  needs. 
As  it  is,  all  their  money  goes  to  pay 
the  rent. 

It  is  hardly  hypocrisy  to  say  you 
will  mention  it,  as  you  would  probably 
have  far  more  difficulty  in  deceiving 
her  than  she  would  have  in  deceiv- 
ing you;  and,  before  the  door  has 
closed  upon  her  retreating  alpaca,  a 
little  girl  trips  up  the  steps,  and  in- 
forms you  cheerfully  that  the  baby 
is  very  sick,  and  cannot  live,  and,  "  if 
it  does  die,"  ma  has  not  money  enough 
to  buy  a  coffin.  You  invest  ten  cents 
in  that  hypothetical  coffin,  with  an 
alacrity  which  does  no  honor  to  your 
heart,  and  which  will  be  very  far  from 
appearing  on  the  credit  side  when 
your  account  is  made  up. 

Mrs.  Henderson  calls  before  break- 
fast to  see  Gen.  Smith.  Gen.  Smith, 
scenting  the  battle  afar  off,  cowardly 
but  piteously  implores  Mrs.  Smith  to 
go  to  the  front.  What  exigency  is 
too  great  for  woman's  devotion  ? 
Mrs.  Smith  goes,  and  is  covered  with 
confusion.  Mrs.  Henderson  a  beg- 
gar, with  gay  bonnet  and  spruce 
walking-suit  ?  Not  she !  What  is 
this  ?  Two  five-dollar  bills  held  out 
to  you!  the  genial  McCulloch-face 
shining  up  at  you  from  its  home  of 
dingy  green  as  sweetly  as  if  no  war 
nor  battle-sound  had  ever  been  heard 
the  world  around.  You  put  your 
hand  to  your  head,  almost  like  Mr. 
Twemlow,  fearing  a  softening  of  the 
brain.  But  Mrs.  Henderson  explains 
that  this  is  money  which  Gen.  Smith 
was  so  good  as  to  lend  her  some  time 
ago.  She  has  called  to  pay  it  before, 
but  the  general  was  out.  She  has 
tried  again  and  again  to  find  him  at 
the  Capitol,  but  failed.  You  take  the 
money  with  unresisting,  and  even 
with  unthinking,  innocence  ;  but  she 
does  not  go.  She  lingers,  hesitates, 


tells  you  they  are  still  very  poor.  She 
has  just  received  a  letter  from  her 
sister  in  Virginia,  to  whom  she  had 
written,  to  know  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  come  home.  Her  sister  told 
her  by  no  means  to  come  ;  that  there 
was  nothing  for  her  to  do,  and  their 
poverty  was  extreme.  Her  sister  is 
a  girl  of  education  and  accomplish- 
ments. She  should  like  to  read  you 
the  letter,  that  you  may  see  in  what 
condition  they  are :  whereupon  she 
unfolds  the  letter,  and  stands  in  the 
window  to  read  it ;  you,  by  the  way, 
standing  all  the  while,  to  redeem  what 
time  you  may.  Father,  it  seems,  has 
borrowed  twenty-five  dollars  from 
Cousin  Tom ;  and,  "just  think  of  it ! " 
comments  Mrs.  Henderson,  "  of  the 
leetle,  leetle  money  that  poor  girl  has 
been  able  to  earn,  he  has  borrowed 
five  dollars,  and  even  of  me  five ! " 
and  she  resumes  her  letter  with  its 
tale  of  woe,  till  she  comes  to  "we 
don't  even  have "  —  and  there  she 
stops  short,  saying,  it  just  relates  to 
the  dishes  on  the  table  which  they  do 
without;  she  will  not  read  that. 
Could  the  force  of  genius  farther  go  ? 
She  has  too  much  delicacy  to  enter 
into  those  minute  details,  yet  man- 
ages to  convey  to  you  the  pith  of  the 
whole  catalogue.  You  express  your 
regret;  and  the  thought  dawns  upon 
you  that  perhaps  you  ought  not  to 
keep  the  money.  How  can  you  take 
ten  dollars  from  a  table  where  they 
don't  even  have  —  ?  The  more  you 
think  of  it,  the  tighter  you  clutch  the 
bills.  Why  should  she  read  such  a 
letter  to  you,  a  perfect  stranger  ? 
Why  did  she  bring  the  money,  if  not 
to  pay  the  debt  ?  Wretch  that  you 
are !  thus  to  take  the  pound  of  flesh 
so  scrupulously  proffered.  But  you 
don't  let  go  the  bills ;  and  you  do  let 
Mrs.  Henderson  go.  You  report  pro- 
ceedings to  the  money-lender.  Oh, 
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yes!  he  remembers  Mrs.  Henderson. 
She  came  to  him,  representing  herself 
a  Virginia  woman,  who  had  somehow 
got  a  place  in  the  Treasury.  There 
she  proclaimed  her  "secesh"  views 
with  a  violence  which  lost  her  the 
situation  ;  but  she  appealed  to  North- 
ern Republicans  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  till  she  was  restored.  From 
the  same  gentlemen,  she  had  also 
borrowed  various  sums  of  money  ;  and 
to  one  of  them,  a  senator,  she  had  af- 
terwards gone,  saying  that  she  had  a 
great  desire  to  attend  Mrs.  Secretary's 
reception,  and  begged  him  to  escort 
her.  Unhappy  Mrs.  Henderson  !  Ill- 
timed  honesty!  Had  Gen.  Smith 
obeyed  her  summons,  she  would  doubt- 
less have  retained  her  little  bills  with 
the  pleasant  McCulloch  face;  but  a 
woman  has  no  sentiment  about  a  wo- 
man, and  takes  her  dues  as  coldly  as 
the  frosty  Caucasus.  Let  a  woman 
pray  Tennyson's  prayer,  "  0  God  !  for 
a  man,"  if  she  designs  to  do  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  wool-pulling. 

Mrs.  Forrest  sits  in  the  hall  patiently 
waiting  opportunity  to  see  you.  She  is 
dressed  in  a  perfectly  plain  mourning 
calico,  and  black,  broad-brimmed  straw 
hat,  trimmed  with  a  single  ribbon. 
Her  voice  is  low,  her  manner  quiet, 
her  words  well  chosen.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Maryland  farmer,  and 
was  reared  without  affluence,  but  in 
entire  comfort.  Her  husband  is  an 
invalid,  bed-ridden.  She  has  five  chil- 
dren. They  have  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  eat  since  three  o'clock  the  day 
before.  They  live  out  in  the  country, 
—  a  pleasant  evening  drive  after  din- 
ner, but  a  weary,  weary  way  for  this 
poor  woman  to  drag  herself  in  on  a 
sunny  Washington  morning.  Yet 
again  and  again  has  she  made  the. 
toilsome  tramp ,  in  search  of  some- 
thing to  do.  She  is  willing  to  sew, 
she  will  take  service,  she  will  work 


by  the  day,  —  any  thing  that  will 
bring  food  for  the  helpless  family. 
She  has  worked  one  day  at  Mrs.  Ev- 
ans's, assisting  the  ordinary  household 
staff  through  an  entertainment.  For 
her  day's  work,  she  received  fifty  cents. 

"  But  you  should  have  asked  a  dol- 
lar. That  is  the  usual  price  for  a 
day's  work  of  that  sort." 

"  I  did  ask  it ;  but  they  refused  to 
pay  it.  They  said  fifty  cents  was  all 
it  is  worth ;  and,"  she  added,  quaint- 
ly, "  the  spunk  has  all  gone  out  of 


me. 


Back  and  forth,  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another,  had  the  poor  woman 
sought  employment.  She  had  thought 
herself  very  near  getting  the  washing 
of  the  towels  at  the  post-office ;  but  it 
had  been  given  to  another  person. 
She  had  just  heard  of  a  woman  who 
had  got  a  place  in  the  Treasury,  and 
had  been  told  that  she  might  perhaps 
secure  one  if  she  could  get  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  some  influential 
person.  What  could  she  do  in  the 
Treasury  ?  Any  thing  but  write.  She 
could  be  a  messenger,  a  porter,  —  any 
thing  that  (Joes  not  require  education. 
You  give  her  a  little  money,  which  no 
doubt  perplexes  her  with  the  necessity 
of  spending  it  twenty  ways  at  once  ; 
and  perhaps  a  very  little  hope,  which 
is,  after  all,  more  than  you  feel  your- 
self; for  what  is  her  waning  strength 
among  so  many  wants? 

Enter  Mrs.  Bainbridge,  representa- 
tive in  her  own  person  of  the  oldest 
and  most  aristocratic  family  in  the 
Carolinas,  and  in  her  husband's  per- 
son of  the  next  best,  —  thus  Mrs. 
Bainbridge.  A  gentleman  told  her 
that  Gen.  Smith  used  to  be  in  the 
Carolinas,  and  recommended  her  to 
come  to  him.  Her  husband  died  in 
the  Union  army,  and  she  is  entitled 
to  a  pension ;  but  she  has  never  re- 
ceived it,  and,  in  fact,  does  not  know 
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how  to  go  to  work  to  get  it.  She  was 
well  educated,  but  her  accomplish- 
ments have  become  rusty  through 
disuse.  She  had,  however,  brushed 
up  her  music,  and  earned  a  little  mo- 
ney by  giving  lessons.  Her  son  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  folding  depart- 
ment, where  he  worked  by  the  piece ; 
and,  as  he  was  very  ambitious,  had 
earned  sometimes  as  much  as  thirty 
dollars  a  month.  Indeed,  she  has  kept 
him  at  it  so  close,  that  he  scarcely 
knows  how  to  read  and  write.  "  You 
would  be  surprised,  Mrs.  Smith,  to 
know  how  little  we  can  live  on.  Two 
sandwiches  a  day  from  the  market  is 
very  often  all  we  have."  But  her 
boy's  arm,  owing  to  the  intensity  of 
his  toil,  has  become  paralyzed;  andhe 
is  completely  disabled.  She  has  now 
the  offer  of  a  little  school  at  Rich- 
mond,  which  she  would  take  at  once 
if  she  could  but  get  money  to  pay 
her  fare.  She  has  been  to  the  rail- 
road authorities  to  beg  them  to  take 
her  free.  They  refused,  but  would 
take  her  at  half-rate.  That  would  be 
seven  and  a  half  dollars.  She  has 
pawned  all  her  clothes  except  what 
she  wore.  Mrs.  Montgomery,  who 
used  to  know  her,  had  given  her  a 
fan  and  parasol,  saying,  "  Mrs.  Bain- 
bridge,  you  are  so  reduced  that  you 
must  keep  up  your  spirits  and  self- 
respect  by  being  well-dressed,  or  you 
will  go  dowit  entirely." 

Very  much  shaken  in  mind,  you 
ask  her  why  she  does  not  apply  to  the 
gentlemen  from  her  own  section, 
rather  than  to  the  representatives  of 
the  frozen  North  ?  She  says  they  are 
Democrats,  and  would  not  do  a  single 
thing  for  her.  There  is  Mr.  Lang,  a 
gentleman  from  her  own  town  ;  but  it 
would  be  no  use  at  all  to  go  to  him, 
because  he  is  a  Democrat.  You  think 
better  of  the  Democrats  than  that,  Red 
Republican  though  you  be.  You  do 


not  believe  the  man  lives,  North  or 
South,  outside  of  the  New- York  bar, 
who  would  refuse  to  help  a  suffering 
woman  because  of  the  political  creed 
of  her  dead  husband.  But  it  is  a 
pitiful  case  on  the  face  of  it.  If  it 
should  be  true  !  You  go  scrambling 
around  in  your  mind  to  catch  an  im- 
partial view  of  the  situation.  She  is 
a  Randolph,  let  us  say,  by  birth,  and 
a  Bainbridge  by  marriage.  Why 
does  she  not  appeal  to  the  extant 
Randolphs  and  Bainbridges,  if  they 
belong  to  her,  instead  of  exposing  the 
family  poverty  ?  But  you  have  heard 
that  the  Randolphs  and  Bainbridges 
have  a  large  and  impecunious  family 
connection  ;  and  this  may  be  one  de- 
fective link  in  the  rusty  chain.  Why 
did  the  unnatural  mother  sacrifice  her 
son's  arm  and  education  so  ruthlessly? 
A  Yankee  mother  would  sooner  have 
lost  her  own  life.  And  why  did  they 
send  to  market  for  sandwiches  ?  It 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  cheaper 
to  make  their  own  bread.  But,  bless 
me !  if  a  woman  is  faint  and  hungry, 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  There  is  no 
use  in  arguing  that  it  is  her  own  fault. 
"  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you," 
so  long  as  the  fools  are  three  out  of 
four,  in  every  person's  acquaintance, 
according  to  Lady  Mary.  Yet,  if  she 
should  be  an  impostor,  and  this  merely 
a  way  of  getting  a  living  !  You  re- 
member that  your  friend  and  neigh- 
bor kept  the  tally  of  all  the  beggars 
for  a  month,  taking  the  name  and 
address  of  every  one,  and  sending  her 
son,  or  a  trusty  servant,  to  investigate 
each  case.  Of  thirty  applicants,  only 
one  proved  to  be  honest.  The  god  of 
this  world  whispers  over  your  left 
shoulder,  and  you  give  five  dollars, 
telling  the  distressed  relic  of  the  first 
and  second  families  that  no  doubt  the 
railroad  company  will  carry  her  for 
five  dollars.  All  day  you  are  haunted, 
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at  intervals,  by  an  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing that  you  may  have  been  a  grudg- 
ing steward  of  the  Lord's  estate; 
held  in  suspense  by  an  almost  equally 
uncomfortable  suspicion  that  you  will 
be  laughed  at  by  the  lord  of  the 
earthly  manor  for  having  again  been 
duped  by  a  gay  deceiver.  So  far  as 
peace  of  mind  is  secured,  your  five 
dollars  is  as  poor  a  venture  as  was  the 
bow  which  Silas  Wegg  invested  in 
Mr.  Boffin. 

Mrs.  Nott's  card  comes  up  to  you 
perfectly  comme  il  faut.  Long  expe- 
rience has  made  you  suspicious  of 
strange  names;  but  this  may  be  a 
visitor  proper.  You  descend  to  find 
Mrs.  Nott  a  quiet,  lady-like  looking 
person,  as  non-committal  as  her  card. 
To  beg  or  not  to  beg  is  a  question 
which  must  be  left  to  answer  itself. 

"Plave  I  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
you,  Mrs.  Nott  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  seen  you  before, 
madam ;  but  I  have  called  in  behalf 
of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  who  is 
Very  needy,  and  wants  assistance." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  lady  ?  " 

"Oli!  you  would  not  ask  me  to 
give  her  name  if  you  knew  her;  it 
would  hurt  her  feelings  so  much." 

"  Surely  you  cannot  expect  me  to 
give  blindfold." 

u  Oh  !  I  do  not  expect  a  great  deal 
from  any  one  place ;  but  twenty-five 
cents  here  and  fifty  cents  there  make 
a  great  deal  in  course  of  the  day." 

"Do  you  find  it  agreeable  to  go 
about  from  house  to  house  asking 
alms?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most 
disagreeable  work  I  ever  did.  I  do 
not  mind  being  refused  $  but  some  of 
the  ladies  refuse  so  harshly.  If  they 
would  only  refuse  me  kindly,  I  would 
not  feel  so  badly." 

You  mentally  thank  the  Jew  for 
teaching  you  that  word,  and  refuse 


her  with  the  very  honey  and  cream 
of  kindness. 

You  are  sitting,  like  Father  Abra- 
ham, in  your  tent-door,  anglice  bay- 
window,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  listen- 
ing to  the  wandering  minstrels.  No 
beggars  they,  no  vulgar  organ-grind- 
ers, with  grinning  monkey,  hardly  less 
hideous  than  themselves,  but  an  Ital- 
ian troupe,  olive-skinned,  dark-eyed, 
pleasant-voiced,  decently-dressed;  a 
young  man  with  a  harp,  a  younger 
man  and  young  girl  with  violins,  who 
play  "Norma"  and  "  Trovatore," 
and  bid  you  good-evening ;  or  go 
quickly  away,  without  playing  at  all, 
if  you  do  not  appear  at  the  window 
at  the  touch  of  the  first  few  notes. 
They  are  not  mendicants,  but  minis- 
ters to  your  pleasure,  —  harbingers  of 
the  millennium,  honest  earners  of 
honest  money.  The  mendicants  are 
the  two  able-bodied  young  men  com- 
ing up  the  door-steps;  who,  seeing 
you  convenient,  tell  their  moving  tale 
without  further  parley.  The  thunder- 
bolts of  fate  have  smitten  them  sore. 
One  has  lost  his  wife,  and  one  his  be- 
trothed, —  "  his  only  friend,  to  whom 
he  was  to  have  been  married."  Sis- 
ters and  brothers  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  "Give  me  some  money 
for  them,"  says  the  general. 

"  I  won't,"  says  the  colonel  in  flat 
insubordination. 

"  Fifty  cents,"  pleads  the  general. 
"  Haven't  you  any  heart  ?  " 

"I  haven't  fifty  cents  in  it." 

"A  quarter,  then.  Lend  me  a 
quarter." 

"  I  won't :  you  will  never  pay  it." 

And  the  hapless  afflicted,  seeing 
the  case  going  against  them,  pro- 
ceeded ruthlessly  to  slay  father  and 
mother,  till  they  stand  alone  in  the 
world,  a  pair  of  helpless  orphans. 

"  There  !  "  says  the  general,  "  now 
they've  killed  them  all  off.  Give 
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them  ten  cents,  colonel,  and  let  them 
go.  Don't  be  stingy." 

"No,"  says  the  colonel.  "Now  I 
won't  give  them  any  thing,"  as  if 
he  had  meant  to  settle  a  handsome 
pension  on  each ;  and  the  bereaved 
young  men  march  away,  unfriended, 
melancholy,  slow. 

A  buxom  Irish  woman  sends  up  an 
earnest  appeal  from  the  kitchen,  for 
permission  to  see  you  a  few  minutes. 
She  has  been  unable  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  except  by  pawning  her 
clothes.  She  shows  you  the  pawn- 
tickets.  She  has  two  dresses  and  a 
shawl  which  she  is  exceedingly  desi- 
rous to  redeem  from  the  gentlemen  of 
the  three  balls ;  and  she  solicits  you 
to  advance,  —  mind,  I  say,  to  advance, 
not  to  bestow,  —  eight  dollars  for  the 
purpose.  Remuneration  is  to  come 
to  you  in  the  shape  of  spring  chick- 
ens for  your  table,  if  Providence 
smiles  upon  her  poultry-yard.  Your 
servants  know  nothing  about  the  wo- 
man. No  one  knows  any  thing  about 
her ;  but  the  general,  who  hears  of 
her  story,  thinks  it  is  better  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  and  give  her  the  eight 
dollars.  Observe  the  superior  saga- 
city of  the  superior  sex.  Women 
give  hesitatingly,  fearing  imposture 
on  the  one  side,  and  ridicule  on  the 
other.  Man,  the  tyrant,  having  no- 
body to  fear,  gives  with  a  high  hand; 
assumes  imposture  in  the  first  place, 
bestows  his  alms  in  spite  of  it,  and 
defies  fate.  A  young  man  accosts  the 
general  at  the  Capitol,  tells  him  he 
is  from  his  own  State  and  city,  and 
gives  his  name.  He  has  been  on 
duty  at  Fortress  Monroe,  has  received 
news  that  his  mother  in  Ohio  is  very 
ill,  and  has  obtained  leave  to  visit 
her.  Coming  up  the  Potomac  on  a 
steamer,  his  money  is  stolen  ;  and  he 
finds  himself  in  Washington,  penni- 
less ;  unable  to  go  forward  or  back- 


ward. Thus  appealed  to,  what  can 
the  general  do,  but  lend  him  thirty 
dollars  for  his  sick  mother's  sake, 
hoping  for  nothing  again,  —  a  hope, 
it  is  needless  to  add,  which  does  not 
fail  of  fruition. 

To  the  same  general  comes  another 
young  man,  representing  himself  to 
be  the  brother  of  a  friend  of  his  in 
New  York.  He,  too,  in  Washington, 
has  fallen  among  thieves  at  the  hotel, 
who  have  stripped  him  of  his  money, 
and  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
begging  for  a'loan  of  twenty  dollars, 
for  a  week  at  the  longest.  And  the 
general  looks  him  in  the  eye,  and 
knows  he  shall  never  see  his  twenty 
dollars  again,  and  gives  it  to  him ; 
and  is  careful  to  buy  his  own  horse- 
car-tickets  by  the  package,  to  save  a 
cent  or  two  a  year.  So  complicate,  so 
wonderful,  is  man. 

But  one  of  these  adventurous  young 
knights  was  foiled,  though  "  more  by 
hit  than  any  good  wit."  A  gentle- 
man, a  member  of  Congress,  served 
on  a  committee,  several  years  ago, 
with  another  gentleman,  who  used 
frequently  to  refer  certain  questions 
to  him,  saying  half-j ocularly,  that  he 
was  the  only  business  man  in  the 
House.  Not  long  ago,  a  young  gentle- 
man, of  pleasing  person  and  address, 
called  upon  him,  stating  that  he  was 
the  son  of  his  former  Congressional 
friend ;  that  he  was  returning  from  a 
trip  to  the  White  Mountains,  in  com- 
pany with  his  two  sisters  ;  that  on  the 
road  his  purse  had  been  stolen,  and 
that  they  were  now  at  their  hotel  in 
a  very  embarrassing  position.  He 
knew  no  one  in  the  city  to  whom  he 
could  apply  ;  but  he  remembered  this 
gentleman's  name  as  that  of  a  friend 
of  his  father's,  of  whom  he  had  often 
heard  his  father  speak  as  the  only 
business  man  in  the  House.  He  had, 
therefore,  ventured  to  call  upon  him, 
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and  begged  to  know  if  he  would  fur- 
nish him  with  a  hundred  dollars,  on 
receipt  of  a  telegram  from  his  father 
saying  that  it  was  all  right.  The 
gentleman,  very  much  prepossessed  in 
the  young  man's  favor  hy  the  com- 
bined frankness  and  dignity  of  his 
demeanor,  and  perfectly  recollecting 
the  phrase  which  his  father  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  using,  hastened  to  as- 
sure him  of  his  readiness  to  assist 
him  in  every  way ;  and  was  about  to 
add  that  he  would  give  him  the 
money  on  the  spot  without  waiting 
for  the  telegram,  but  thought  better 
of  it,  and  asked  him  instead  whether 
he  was  at  all  familiar  with  the  city. 
The  young  man  replied  that  he  was 
not,  never  having  been  in  it  till  that 
morning. 

"Then,"  said  the  gentleman,  "as 
my  carriage  is  coming  immediately, 
I  will  telegraph  to  your  father  my- 
self, and  save  you  the  trouble ;  and 
the  money  shall  be  ready  for  you 
when  you  call." 

The  young  man  thanked  him,  and 
took  courteous  leave.  The  telegraph 
brought,  from  the  gentleman  appealed 
to,  the  reply,  that  he  had  no  grown- 
up son ;  that  all  his  children  were 
small,  and  all  were  at  home  with  him. 

The  young  gentleman  never  re- 
turned for  his  hundred  dollars. 

There  is  another  class,  a  sort  of 
cross  between  beggars  and  work-peo- 
ple, —  women  who  ask  to  do  washing 
for  you  ;  and,  when  they  have  spoiled 
your  laces  and  muslins,  will  take  no 
pay  for  it ;  but  if  you  will  get  their 
boy  a  place  in  the  department !  — 
merry,  hearty  women,  who  will  accept 
any  thing,  and  inveigle^  for  more  be- 
fore your  very  eyes. 

"  You  know  that  coat  you  gave 
me,"  says  one  of  these  jolly  beggars. 
"  I  ripped  the  tails  off,  and  made  a 
jacket  for  my  man.  People  say, 


1  Where  did  you  get  this  nice  coat  ?  ' 
and  I  say,  'Why,  the  Hon.  Judge 
Smith  gave  it  to  me.'  (The  Hon. 
Judge  Smith  never  having  been  in- 
side a  court-room  in  his  life.)  '  Look 
at  this  cloth/  I  say  to  'em.  '  See 
how  fine  it  is !  You  wouldn't  catch 
the  Hon.  Judge  Smith  wearing  any 
thing  but  fine  cloth.' " 

To  such  adroit  compliments  can  you 
refuse  an  old  waistcoat,  even  if  the 
Hon.  Judge  Smith  must  wear  his  coat 
close  buttoned  to  the  chin  in  conse- 
quence ? 

Sometimes  they  sue  for  sewing. 
They  always  come  with  verbal  recom- 
mendations from  Mrs.  Admiral  this, 
or  Mrs.  Secretary  that,  or  Mrs.  Minis- 
ter Tother.  The  plain  Mrs.  Jones, 
Brown,  and  Robinson  receive  scant 
courtesy  from  these  dames  of  the 
needle.  In  an  experimental  or  a 
quixotic,  or  a  philanthropic  mood, 
you  suddenly  take  one  of  them  at  her 
word,  and  introduce  her  to  your  hap- 
py home.  She  has  just  been  two 
months  at  Mrs.  Senator  Irving's,  can 
cut  and  make  all  sorts  of  children's 
clothes,  can  run  a  machine,  and  will 
rent  one  for  you  at  five  dollars  a  month, 
and  just  finish  your  whole  season's 
sewing  at  one  smart  swoop.  Her 
buoyancy  and  confidence  are  contagi- 
ous ;  and  you  meditate  a  general  clear- 
ance of  the  sewing-room.  Alas  !  the 
very  first  overskirt  gives  signs  of  woe. 
The  waist  is  a  total  wreck.  Puffs 
swell  awry,  gaps  yawn  tremendous, 
seams  close  untimely ;  material  for 
two  is  swallowed  up  by  one,  and  that 
a  failure.  Still  she  cuts  and  sews, 
and  sews  and  cuts,  like  one  possessed 
with  an  evil  spirit.  The  sewing-ma- 
chine becomes  a  hungry  monster,  gob- 
bling up  dry  goods  with  insatiate  maw. 
Your  one  object  is,  to  get  this  Witch  of 
Endor  out  of  the  house  before  you  are 
quite  stripped  of  your  possessions.  At 
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the  end  of  three  days,  by  force  of  hard 
money  and  soft  words,  Sinhad  frees 
himself  from  his  old  man,  and  you 
stand  in  your  sewing-room,  which 
looks  as  if  a  whirlwind  had  swept 
through  it,  feeling  that  you  would 
gladly  pay  the  money  over  again  if 
you  could  but  be  put  back  to  the  place 
whence  you  started,  yet  thankful  that 
any  thing  has  escaped  from  the  gener- 
al wreck. 

Next  day  there  comes  in  a  bill  of 
fifty-five  dollars  for  a  sewing-ma- 
chine. 

Separate  from  all  these  is  another 
class,  —  the  real  poor,  the  poverty- 
stricken;  maimed,  halt  and  blind; 
deformed  children,  squalid  children, 
ragged  beyond  the  verge  of  decency ; 
dirty,  famished,  pitiable,  —  creation's 
blot,  creation's  blank.  You  cannot 
help  them.  You  can  only  give  to 
them  as  they  come,  from  day  to  day, 
tiding  them  over  from  one  wretched 
hour  to  another.  Whence  they  come, 
or  whither  they  go,  you  cannot  divine. 
Must  they  not  burrow  in  the  ground 
like  moles  ?  Out  of  their  ranks,  I 
fancy,  come  the  newsboys,  who  seem 
to  be  a  more  miserable,  filthy,  and  for- 
lorn set  of  boys  than  are  ever  seen 
elsewhere.  Their  pinched  ol&  faces 
apparently  lack  the  humor  that  en- 
livens the  Northern  newsboys;  and 
any  thing  more  hideous  is  seldom 
heard  than  the  laugh  which  accom- 
panies the  Washington  newsboys' 
puifer  of  a  paper. 

Ingenuity,  hypocrisy,  deception,  one 
does  not  look  for  in  these  unhappy 
creatures ;  yet  I  would  fain  hope  they 
are  less  unhappy  than  they  seem. 
Painful  to  the  eye,  hopeless  to  the 
heart,  they,  and  such  as  they,  are  the 
insoluble  problem  of  the  world.  Mak- 
ing every  possible  allowance  for  that 


power  of  becoming  used  to  things, 
which,  according  to  Plato,  is  a  gift  of 
the  gods,  and  which  needs  must  soften 
their  hard  lot,  rendering  less  sharply 
bitter  what  nothing  can  make  sweet, 
it  still  remains  that  unconsciousness 
of  evil  is  the  last,  worst  result  of  evil ; 
and,  for  a  life  so  harsh,  nothing  can 
atone, —  nothing  in  this  world ;  but,  in 
some  of  the  pleasant  stars  that  go 
shining  through  the  sky,  may  not  the 
Father  of  all  have  prepared  a  clean 
and  wholesome  place  for  these  neg- 
lected little  ones, —  some  pure  and  per- 
fect world,  where  light  and  love  may 
find  them ;  where  all  the  defilement 
of  earth  shall  be  cleansed  from  them, 
and  all  the  abasement  of  earth  shall 
vanish  away ;  where,  in  the  ministra- 
tions of  unwearying  care,  and  the  in- 
folding of  unutterable  tendencies,  all 
memory  of  degradation  shall  fade  into 
a  dim  far-off  dream,  whose  only  power 
shall  be  to  lend  an  ever  keener  joy  to 
the  happiness  of  their  ever  brighten- 
ing home  ? 

But  I  do  not  set  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ad- 
ams on  that  star;  at  least,  not  yet. 
Late  may  he  return  to  those  skies, 
and  never  until  he  has  cast  off  his 
black  coat,  and  torn  off  his  white  cho- 
ker, and  turned  into  a  retired  clergy- 
man, whose  sands  of  life  shall  hence- 
forth run  out  honestly.  For  him  no 
shining  star,  but  a  lonely  journey  on 
the  melancholy  moon,  and  on  its  dark 
side  too;  for  all  home,  a  crag  in  that 
worn-out  world,  a  sharp  coal-peak  on 
that  burnt -up  cinder,  companioned 
only  by  the  ghosts  of  dead  genera- 
tions, where  he  may  bemoan  himself 
for  the  brother  clergyman  who  lived 
only  in  his  own  wicked  heart ;  since, 
doubtless,  nothing  short  of  the  moon 
will  bring  this  obdurate  and  decorous 
sinner  to  repentance.  K.  K.  K. 
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"  Ilappy  that  country,"  was  the  exclamation  of  a  European  sovereign,  who  some  years  ago  visited 
England,  "  where  the  New  is  intertwined  with  the  Old,  where  the  Old  is  ever  New,  and  the  New  is  ever 
Old  "  And  woe  to  that  generation,  it  may  well  be  said,  which  shall  dissever  the  Old  from  the  New, 
wfiich  shall  make  the  Old  forever  Old,  and  the  New  forever  New.  —  DEAN  STANLEY. 

GENERATIONS  of  men  are  the  real  chapters  of  history.  Give  thirty 
years,  so  that  the  men  of  the  last  generation  have  for  the  most  part 
gone  by,  and  the  men  of  the  new  generation  are  well  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage  before  the  footlights,  and  you  invariably  find  that 
the  new  comers  set  to  work  doing  the  work  of  their  fathers  again,  or 
undoing  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  You  find  that  they  are  determined 
to  u  see  the  folly  of  it  for  themselves,"  as  much  as  the  girls  are  who 
wish  to  go  to  the  balls  of  which  their  mothers  are  tired.  We  had, 
for  instance,  in  this  country,  a  very  admirable  agreement  and  solution 
of  the  relations  between  eight  republics  of  the  North  and  five  oli- 
garchies of  the  South,  in  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
One  generation  drifted  by.  In  1819,  the  whole  thing  was  to  be  done 
over  again ;  and,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  contest,  was  adjusted 
"  forever  "  again  by  the  Missouri  compromise.  "  Forever  "  lasted, 
as  usual,  for  just  a  generation ;  and,  with  a  new  set  of  men  upon  the 
stage,  this  compromise  had  to  be  flung  to  the  winds,  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  be  opened  up  again,  and  the  new  generation  to  work  out  that 
problem  as  best  it  may. 

Our  relations  with  England  follow  just  the  same  law.  In  1782, 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  made,  which  was  finally  ratified  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1783.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years,  the  two  coun- 
tries went  to  war  again,  kept  at  war  for  two  years,  and  on  the  24th 
of  December,  1814,  made  peace  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Thirty 
years  more  found  a  new  pile  of  causes  of  contest,  a  new  set  of 
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acerbities,  kept  up  by  little  men  ;  till  two  great  men,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Daniel  Webster,  devised  and  agreed  on  a  remedy  for  the  worst 
of  them  in  a  high  commission,  and  the  great  treaty  of  peace  of  1842 
was  signed.  Another  generation  has  gone  by.  Daniel  Webster  has 
gone,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  gone.  Another  set  of  quarrels  has 
grown  up  between  the  countries  ;  and  so  the  high  commission  of  the 
new  generation  of  both  powers  is  sitting  at  Washington  to  adjust,  let 
us  hope  for  thirty  years  more,  a  series  of  questions,  most  of  which 
did  not  come  into  the  view  of  Lord  Ashburton  or  Mr.  Webster. 

The  several  questions  which  came  up  when  Lord  Ashburton  was 
sent  out  on  his  special  mission  were  the  questions,  first,  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary ;  second,  of  the  boundary  at  the  north  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  third,  with  regard  to  right  of  search ;  fourth,  with  regard 
to  the  violation  of  teritory  in  the  case  of  "  The  Caroline ;  "  fifth, 
with  regard  to  impressment ;  sixth,  with  regard  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade  ;  and  seventh,  what  was  known  as  the  case  of  "  The 
Creole."  The  solution  of  the  boundary  questions  was  found  in  a  com- 
promise line ;  the  right  of  search  and  the  slave-trade  questions  were, 
as  matters  of  practice,  solved  by  the  agreement  of  each  nation  to 
maintain  a  squadron  of  its  own  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  case  of 
"  The  Caroline  "  was  ended,  as  far  as  it  could  be,  by  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton's  asking  that  "  he  might  be  permitted  to  hope  that  all  feelings  of 
resentment  and  ill-will  may  be  buried  in  oblivion ; "  and  by  Mr. 
Webster's  saying  that  "  the  United  States  held  itself  fully  competent 
to  carry  into  practice  every  principle  which  it  acknowledges,  and  to 
fulfil  every  obligation  which  it  owes  to  foreign  governments."  The 
case  of  impressment  was  left  where  it  was  found,  with  the  admission 
on  Lord  Ashburton 's  part,  that  some  remedy  should  be  fairly  and 
honestly  attempted  ;  and  that  of  "  The  Creole,"  with  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton's  agreement,  that  instructions  should  be  given  "  to  the  governors 
of  Her  Majesty's  colonies,  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  United 
States,  to  execute  their  own  laws,  with  careful  attention  to  the  wish 
of  their  government  to  maintain  good  neighborhood,  and  that  there 
shall  be  no  officious  interference  with  American  vessels  driven  by  ac- 
cident or  by  violence  into  those  ports." 

The  wisdom  of  these  solutions  has  abundantly  proved  itself  in  the 
passage  of  a  generation.  Even  the  question  of  allegiance,  the  most 
difficult  of  all,  is  much  nearer  mutual  agreement  now  than  it  was 
then.  Of  the  district  in  dispute,  known  as  the  North-eastern  terri- 
tory, the  utter  worthlessness  as  a  subject  for  contest  between  two 
nations  is  now  perhaps  even  more  evident  than  ever.  It  is  worth  re- 
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mark,  that,  as  soon  as  the  matter  was  well-decided  by  compromise, 
the  colonial  authorities  adopted  as  "  the  north-western  angle  of  New 
Brunswick  "  the  precise  spot  which  the  American  authorities  had 
always  named  as  "  the  north-west  angle,"  the  denial  of  which  by 
the  English  had  left  the  question  open  for  sixty  j^ears.  The  whole 
territory  at  issue  is  as  valueless  as  ever,  unless  there  may  be  in  it  a 
few  more  wild  animals  than  there  were  then. 

It  was  a  curious  fact,  that,  of  the  nine  men  who  adjusted  that 
boundary,  Lord  Ashburton,  whose  home  was  the  most  distant  from 
the  scene,  was  the  only  one  who  had  ever  crossed  the  region  at  issue. 
He  once  said,  that  there  was  much  of  it,  which,  if  he  had  it  within 
twenty  miles  of  London,  he  could  not  sell  for  ten  shillings  an  acre  ; 
and  this  was  probably  literally  true.  Our  readers  should  remember, 
that,  while  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  negotiated  the  treaty, 
the  assent  of  three  commissioners  from  Massachusetts  and  four  from 
Maine  was  necessary,  before  the  United  States  would  cede  to  a  foreign 
power  territory  belonging  to  those  two  States.  We  have  understood, 
as  we  have  said,  that  none  of  the  American  gentlemen  were  ever 
upon  the  ground.  *  Lord  Ashburton  had  crossed  it  in  his  early  life,  in 
passing  between  the  upper  and  lower  Provinces. 

It  was  believed,  at  the  time,  that  the  commissioners  of  Maine  de- 
termined not  to  accept  the  boundary  line  as  negotiated.  -Their  formal 
argument  on  the  subject  closes  with  the  statement,  that  the  proposal 
is  "  not  such  as  Maine  had  a  right  to  expect."  But  after  this  argu- 
ment had  been  prepared,  the  executive  of  the  United  States  having 
assented,  and  the  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  having  assented, 
the  commissioners  from  Maine  gave  their  assent  also. 

It  may  be  well  for  the  country  to  remember,  that  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  gives  the  free  navigation  of  the  River  St.  John  to  the 
subjects  of  both  nations,  —  a  rule  which  may  perhaps  be  well  extended 
to  cover  other  rivers. 

If,  in  the  new  commission,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  either  party  to 
express  regret  for  any  thing  that  has  happened,  or  to  promise  im- 
provement in  legislation  as  a  guaranty  for  the  future,  we  can  only 
ask  that  the  same  manliness  may  govern  the  commissioners  as  appears 
in  the  letters  of  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  on  the  delicate 
question  of  "  The  Caroline."  If  a  matter  of  personal  relation  were 
at  issue,  it  would  be  idle  to  offer  them  counsel.  Nor  can  we  believe 
that  in  a  question  between  two  countries  they  will  forget  that  descrip- 
tion, almost  classical,  of  a  gentleman,  which  in  personal  affairs  they 
would  surely  remember :  — 

"  He  bears1  injuries  easily,  and  pardons  them  ;  and  sometimes  remits  something  from  his  right." 
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"  lAt  dawn,'  he  said,  '  /  bid  them  all  farewell, 
To  go  where  bugles  blow  and  rifles  gleam  ; ' 

And  with  the  waking  thought  asleep  he  fell, 
And  wandered  into  dream." 


THE   LECTURE    ON   DOMESTIC    ARTS. 

IT  was  quarter  after  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  the  Professor  was  sitting 
at  his  desk,  engaged  in  arranging  the 
notes  of  his  lecture,  when  there  came 
a  knock  on  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  Professor. 
"Ah,  Ned!  is  it  you?"  This  to  a 
graceful  boy  of  twenty,  who  entered 
the  room. 

"Yes,  it  is  Ned,"  said  the  boy; 
"and  he  particularly  wishes  to  see 
you  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  Every  moment  is  precious,"  said 
the  Professor,  "  until  my  lecture  is  in 
order.  What's  the  matter?  Are 
you  in  trouble  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Ned,  "  I  am  in  trouble." 

"  Then  let  me  read  to  you,"  said 
the  Professor,  "  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  my  lecture  on  Domestic 
Arts." 

"  Oh,  don't !  "  said  Ned ;  "  I  really 
am  in  trouble." 

"  Are  you  the  insulter  or  the  in- 
sulted, this  time?"  asked  the  Bro- 
fessor. 

"  Neither,"  said  Ned  shortly ;  "  and 
I'm  not  in  trouble  on  my  own  ac- 
count." 

"Ah ! "  said  the  Professor :  "  then 
you  have  got  into  some  difficulty  in 
your  explorations  in  low  life ;  or  you 
have  spent  more  than  your  income ; 
or  it's  the  perpetual  Tom." 

"  It's  the  perpetual  Tom,"  said  Ned. 


"  I  supposed  so,"  observed  the  Pro- 
fessor. "  What  has  that  youth  been 
doing  now?  Drinking,  swearing, 
gambling,  bad  company,  theft,  mur- 
der ?  —  out  with  it !  I  am  prepared 
for  any  thing,  from  the  expression  of 
your  face ;  for  any  thing,  that  is  to 
say,  except  my  lecture  on  Domestic 
Arts,  which  comes  at  three." 

"  Well,  if  you  choose  to  make  fun 
of  me,"  said  Ned,  "  I  can  go ;  but  I 
thought  you  would  advise  me." 

"  And  so  I  will,  you  ridiculous  crea- 
ture, when  you  need  it,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor ;  "  only  at  such  times  you  gen- 
erally act  for  yourself.  But,  come  : 
my  advice  and  sympathy  are  yours ; 
so  what  has  Tom  done  ?  " 

"  He  has  fallen  in  love,"  said  Ned. 

"  Oh,  no ! "  said  the  Professor. 

"Yes,  sir,"  repeated  Ned  more 
firmly,  "  he  has  fallen  in  love." 

"'Tis  the  way  of  all  flesh,"  said 
the  Professor;  "but  I  don't  think 
Tom  can  fall  in  love.  He  never  even 
dislikes  any  one  without  a  cause." 

"That's  all  very  well,  sir,"  said 
Ned ;  "  but  when  a  fellow  has  a  girl's 
picture,  and  looks  at  it  when  he 
thinks  he  isn't  watched;  and  when 
he  receives  notes,  and  keeps  them,  in- 
stead of  throwing  them  around,  as 
usual;  and  when  he  takes  to  being 
blue,  —  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"Please  state  your  propositions 
separately,"  said  the  Professor,  "  and 
I  will  endeavor  to  form  an  opinion. 
When  a  fellow  has  a  girl's  picture, — 
what  was  the  rest  ?  " 
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"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  make  fun  of 
me,"  said  Ned. 

"  Well,  in  Heaven's  name,  what  is 
there  to  trouble  you,  if  Tom  is  in 
love  ?  "  asked  the  Professor. 

"  Because  he  hasn't  told  me,"  said 
Ned. 

"  Oh !  you  are  jealous,  then,"  re- 
joined the  Professor.  "  You  are  the 
most  selfish  person,  for  one  who  is  so 
generous,  that  I  have  ever  seen.  You 
are  morbid  upon  the  subject  of  Tom, 
I  believe." 

"Well,  look  here,"  said  Ned:  "I 
have  neither  father  nor  mother ;  I 
have  no  one  except  Tom.  I  care 
more  for  him  than  for  any  one  else  in 
the  world,  as  you  know ;  but  you  never 
will  know  how  much  I  care  for  him  : 
and  it  does  seem  hard  that  he  should 
shut  me  out  of  his  confidence  when  I 
have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  it.  There's 
some  girl  at  the  bottom  of  all  this. 
He  and  that  big  Western  friend  of 
his,  the  Blush  Rose,  whom  I  never 
liked,  have  been  off  together  two  or 
three  times :  and,  as  I  say,  Tom  has 
got  this  picture ;  and  the  Blush  Rose 
knows  it,  and  knows  who  she  is.  I've 
seen  them  looking  at  it,  and  admiring 
it.  I'm  afraid,  from  Tom's  not  tell- 
ing me  about  it,  that  he's  doing  some- 
thing out  of  the  way." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  Professor, 
"  you  had  better  let  me  read  you  the 
closing  paragraph  of  my  lecture  on 
Domestic  Arts." 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  said  Ned:  "I 
shall  have  to  hear  it,  any  way,  this 
afternoon." 

"  So  you  will,"  said  the  Professor ; 
"  and,  by  the  way,  I  shall  give  you  a 
private  if  you  behave  to-day  as  you 
did  in  my  last  lecture.  I  have  told 
your  class-tutor  to  warn  you." 

"Well,  that  is  pleasant,"  said 
Ned. 

"I  meant  it   to   be,"  replied  the 


Professor.  "Good-by.  I  may  call 
at  your  room  to-night,  —  to  see 
Torn." 

And,  as  Ned  was  heard  going  down 
the  stairs,  the  Professor,  seeing  that 
he  had  still  twenty-five  minutes  to 
spare,  took  his  lecture,  and  sat  down 
before  the  fire,  which  flickered  slight- 
ly, and  just  served  to  destroy  the 
dampness  of  that  April  day. 

II. 

THE  PICTURE  OVER  THE  FIREPLACE. 

Whether  the  Professor  would  have 
made  any  alterations  or  amendments 
in  his  lecture,  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
that  he  did  not  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  eye  fell  upon  a  little  photograph, 
which  hung  over  his  fireplace.  As 
he  sits  there,  thinking  over  what  Ned 
has  told  him,  and  laughing  at  the 
idea  of  Tom's  being  really  in  love,  he 
gazes  on  this  little  photograph,  and 
smiles.  The  Professor  has  one  or  two 
real  art  treasures,  but  nothing  that  he 
values  quite  as  much  as  this  fading 
picture.  This  is  the  only  copy  in  ex- 
istence ;  and  this  hangs  there,  and  will 
hang  there,  until  the  Professor  dies. 
How  well  he  remembers  the  morning 
when  the  two  boys,  whom  he  loves  so 
well,  rushed  into  his  room,  and  left  it 
there.  As  he  looks  at  it  now,  there 
is  an  expression  of  tenderness  on  his 
plain  but  strongly-cut  features  that 
would  greatly  astonish  those  of  his 
pupils  who  only  know  him  as  a  crusty 
instructor. 

The  Professor  is  somewhat  crusty, 
it  must  be  owned.  It  is,  however,  an 
acquired,  and  not  a  natural  crusti- 
ness. Cause,  the  fact  that  at  thirty 
years  of  age  he  discovered  that  he 
cared  more  for  a  certain  Miss  Spencer 
than  for  all  the  world  beside.  On  inti- 
matin  g  this  fact  to  her,  she  told  him  that 
she  should  always  value  his  friend- 
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ship ;  and  that  she  hoped  soon  to  in- 
troduce to  him  her  cousin  Hugh, 
"  who  is,"  she  added  quietly,  "  to  be- 
come my  husband."  After  this,  the 
Professor  withdrew  almost  entirely 
from  society,  and  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  study.  Before  many 
years,  his  reputation  was  cosmopolitan, 
his  head  bald,  and  his  life  a  matter 
of  routine.  Boys  came  and  went ;  and 
at  intervals  he  repeated  before  them 
much  of  what  he  knew.  It  is  to  these 
two  boys,  of  whom  he  thinks  now,  as 
he  gazes  on  the  picture  over  the  man- 
tle, that  he  owes  his  rescue  from  this 
lethargic  life. 

What  does  he  see  in  the  picture  ? 
He  sees  behind  a  chair  in  which  a 
boy  is  sitting,  another  boy  with  soft, 
curling  brown  hair,  deep  blue  eyes, 
and  dazzling  complexion.  His  fea- 
tures are  delicately  cut ;  but  the  es- 
pecial beauty  of  his  face  is  the  bril- 
liancy of  color  in  his  hair,  eyes,  and 
complexion.  There  is  the  freshness  of 
youth  on  his  features ;  and  his  whole 
attitude,  as  he  leans  over  his  compan- 
ion, is  full  of  that  quaint  grace  of  boy- 
ish tenderness  so  indefinable  and  so 
transitory.  The  boy  in  the  chair  has 
a  face  full  of  strength  and  weakness. 
The  photograph  makes  him  appear  the 
more  striking  of  the  two,  though  the 
less  handsome.  The  sunny  sweetness 
of  the  first  face,  though  it  never  alters, 
never  becomes  wearisome;  but  the 
second  face  is  now  all  love,  now  dis- 
figured by  scorn  and  hatred,  now  full 
of  intellect,  and  glowing  with  anima- 
tion, now  sullen  and  morose.  The 
complexion  is  olive,  the  eyes  brown, 
the  lips  strongly  cut,  yet  so  mobile  as 
to  be  capable  of  every  variety  of  ear- 
nest and  sneering  expression.  The 
face  is  always,  in  all  its  varying 
phases,  the  face  of  one  who  is  not  dis- 
satisfied but  unsatisfied.  This  is  what 
the  Professor  sees,  as  the  firelight 


throws  its  glimmer  through  the  room, 
making  grotesque  shadows  waver  fit- 
fully on  the  pictures  and  books  around 
him,  as  well  as  on  the  heavy  curtains 
that  hide  the  rays  of  afternoon  light, 
which  struggle  through  the  leafy 
boughs  of  the  old  elms  in  the  yard 
without. 

As  the  Professor  sits  there  thinking, 
he  seems  to  recall  again  the  first  visit 
of  Tom  and  Ned  to  his  room.  Torn 
is  a  lovely  boy,  —  the  original  of  the 
standing  figure  in  the  photograph  ;  — 
and  the  Professor  has  been  attracted 
by  his  face  once  or  twice  when  he  has 
met  him  in  the  yard,  soon  after  his 
entrance  into  college.  Still  he  is  sur- 
prised, one  evening,  when  he  hears  a 
knock  at  his  door,  and  this  Freshman 
enters  half  shyly.  The  Professor  asks 
him  to  be  seated,  and  then  looks  at 
him  inquiringly. 

"I  was  awfully  homesick,"  says 
Tom,  with  perfect  trustfulness ;  "  and 
mother  told  me  that  you  were  once  a 
very  dear  friend  of  hers  :  so  I  thought 
I  would  come  up  and  see  you."  The 
Professor  is  bewildered.  Still  he  is  a 
gentleman ;  so  he  smiles,  and  says  to 
Tom,— 

"  Pray,  be  seated.  Your  mother  is 
well,  I  trust." 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  says  Tom.  "  Perhaps, 
as  she  hasn't  seen  you  since  before  I 
was  born,  I  ought  to  have  said  who 
she  was.  Her  name  was  Spencer." 

The  Professor  turns  quickly.  Tom 
proceeds  with  entire  unconscious- 
ness, — 

"  She  often  speaks  of  you,  sir,  and 
always  in  a  way  that  has  made  me 
want  to  know  you." 

"I  am  very  glad,  Tom,"  said  the 
Professor.  "You  must  excuse  my 
calling  you  by  your  first  name  j  but 
then  you  are  the  son  of  —  your 
mother." 

Any  one  but  Tom,  who  never  no- 
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ticed  any  thing,  would  have  seen  here 
that  the  Professor's  manner  was  pecu- 
liar. But  Tom  is  always  so  brightly 
ignorant  of  what  is  before  his  eyes, 
that  the  Professor  recovers  his  self-pos- 
session, and  says  calmly,  — 

"  And  your  mother  is  well,  I 
hope  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  said  Tom,  "  very  well, 
but  a  little  sad  at  my  leaving  home. 
She  is  very  fond  of  me,  sir." 

"  Strange  fact !  "  said  the  Professor 
dryly.  "  And  I  see  that  you  are 
equally  fond  of  her.  I  am  not  given 
to  moralizing ;  but  I  think  that  col- 
lege life  will  not  decay  you,  if  you 
don't  forget  how  much  you  are  to 
your  mother,  —  how  unhappy  you  can 
make  her." 

"Forget  her?"  said  Tom;  "not 
I !  When  I  am  at  home,  I  make 
love  to  her  all  the  time." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Professor,  "  it  is 
well  that  you  have  left  home ;  for  it 
will  soon  be  time  for  you  to  make  love 
to  some  one  else." 

As  the  Professor  makes  this  obser- 
vation, there  is  another  knock  at  the 
door,  and  Ned  enters.  Who  is  Ned  ? 
Ned  is  the  original  of  the  sitting  fig- 
ure in  the  little  picture  over  the  fire- 
place. He  is  despotic  in  character, 
and  has  therefore  many  sincere 
friends  and  enemies.  He  is  fearless 
when  indignant,  and  is  indignant 
easily.  He  is  not  handsome  as  Tom 
is,  —  for  Tom's  beauty  charms  you  im- 
mediately, and  the  charm  is  never 
broken  :  but  he  has  a  curious  grace 
and  fascination  of  manner  when  he 
is  not  perverse ;  but  then,  he  often  is 
perverse. 

The  Professor  cannot  tell  whether 
he  likes  Ned,  or  not.  He  has  been 
giving  Ned  private  tuition,  to  fit  him 
for  college,  for  nearly  a  year.  All 
their  acquaintance  hitherto  has  been 
one  of  business,  all  their  conversation 


confined  to  an  occasional  dry  remark 
on  either  side.  Now,  when  their  con- 
tract is  fulfilled,  the  Professor  cannot 
imagine  why  Ned  should  take  advan- 
tage of  his  general  invitation,  and  visit 
him.  Still  he  asks  Ned  to  be  seated, 
and  then  enters  into  conversation  with 
him. 

Ned  talks.  His  keen  eye  has  noted 
every  thing  ludicrous  and  every  thing 
interesting  among  his  instructors, 
among  his  classmates,  among  all  the 
persons  and  things  with  which  col- 
lege life  has  brought  him  in  contact. 
He  is  full  of  animation ;  he  tells 
stories,  all  of  which  have  a  point ;  he 
sparkles  with  wit,  which  is  none  the 
less  brilliant  for  having  a  certain  boy- 
ish freshness  about  it.  All  this  is  a 
new  revelation  to  the  Professor.  He 
laughs,  and  in  his  turn  becomes  en- 
tertaining ;  and  finally,  going  to  his 
sideboard,  produces  three  quaint 
glasses,  which  he  fills  with  some  of 
that  rare  and  wonderful  old  Madeira 
which  many  of  his  acquaintances 
have  heard  of,  but  which  few  have 
ever  seen. 

Tom,  in  the  mean  time,  sits  listen- 
ing, radiant  with  enjoyment,  with  the 
firelight  tinting  his  lovely  face. 
"  Such  a  jolly  old  fellow  as  this  Pro- 
fessor is!"  he  says  to  himself;  "and 
such  a  being  as  Ned  ! "  He  is  hap- 
pier than  he  has  been  since  he  left 
home ;  and  he  wishes  his  mother 
could  look  in  upon  them  now  ;  and  he 
drains  his  glass  to  her  health. .  He 
is  puzzled  because  Ned  will  address 
his  remarks  only  to  the  Professor,  and 
seems  shy  whenever  he  speaks. 
Finally,  conscious  that  it  is  growing 
late,  he  bids  the  Professor  farewell ; 
and  Ned  rises  to  accompany  him. 
The  Professor  says  then,  with  a  cour- 
teous and  quiet  dignity,  — 

"  Tom,  you  must  give  my  regards 
to  your  mother  when  you  write.  Tell 
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her  that  her  boy  will  he  always  an 
object  of  especial  interest  to  her  old 
friend."  Then,  turning  to  Ned,  the 
Professor  adds,  as  Tom  disappears  in 
the  entry,  — 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  very 
pleasant  evening.  You  will  corne 
again,  my  boy,  will  you  not  ?  Why 
have  you  never  before  shown  me  what 
you  really  are  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  for  you,  sir,"  said  Ned, 
with  a  certain  frankness  that  was  not 
discourteous.  "  It  was  for  Tom,  sir ; 
though  I  like  you,  and  hope  we  shall 
be  friends.  But  the  moment  I  saw 
Tom,  I  felt  drawn  towards  him ;  and, 
as  I  saw  him  come  up  here,  I  felt  that 
here  was  a  chance  to  get  acquainted 
with  him.  Good-night,  sir." 

And  Ned  joined  Tom  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  leaving  the  Professor  in 
a  state  of  complete  bewilderment. 
The  Professor  laughs  now,  as  he  re- 
calls that  evening,  and  looks  again  at 
the  picture  over  the  fire-place. 

"  They  are  an  interesting  pair,  — 
a  sunbeam  and  a  volcano,"  he  says ; 
and  throwing  on  his  cloak,  just  as  the 
bell  begins  to  ring,  he  starts  for  his 
lecture-room. 

m. 

HE   MOVED   WITH   A   VAST    CKOWD. 

It  was  just  after  supper ;  and  the 
Professor,  with  his  thoughts  still  occu- 
pied by  Tom  and  Ned,  walked  slowly 
toward  his  room  through  the  dimly- 
lighted  yard,  where  the  twilight  was 
half  dispelled  by  the  gleams  of  gas- 
light that  stole  from  the  windows 
around.  He  sauntered  along,  enjoy- 
ing the  sweet  spring  air  of  the  even- 
ing, and  touching  his  hat  to  one  boy 
after  another  until  he  came  by  Ned's 
entry,  when  he  turned,  and  took  his 
way  to  the  room  of  his  boys.  He  had 
stopped,  as  he  passed  through  the 


square,  for  his  paper,  and  had  noticed 
that  a  crowd  seemed  to  be  eagerly 
and  excitedly  discussing  the  news 
of  the  evening  around  the  post-office. 
Pausing  an  instant  in  the  entry  to 
look  at  his  paper,  before  ascending 
the  stairs,  his  eye  fell  on  an  announce- 
ment which  caused  him  to  utter  an 
exclamation  of  surprise ;  and  he  rush- 
ed eagerly  into  the  room,  with  the 
words,  — 

"  Boys,     have     you     heard     the 
news?" 

Ned  turned  from  the  glass,  where 
he  Vas  tying  his  cravat,  and  Tom 
raised  himself  from  his  lounge ;  but 
before  either  of  them  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  answer,  the  Professor  said,  — 

"There  has  been  a  quarrel  here. 
Now,  boys,  I  must  know  all  about  it. 
See,  I'm  going  to  spring  the  lock,  and 
have  you  clear  your  minds  at  once." 

"  There's  nothing  to  clear,"  said 
Tom. 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  if  you  please," 
said  the  Professor.  "  You  may  not 
have  a  mind  at  all;  but  I  know 
that  Ned  has,  to  a  limited  extent. 
Doubtless  you  are  both  wrong ;  so  let 
me  see  which  will  be  gentleman 
enough  to  apologize  first.  Come, 
boys,  this  matter  must  be  set  right. 
'  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath '  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  ad- 
vice ever  given." 

"  It  is  after  sunset  now,"  said  Ned ; 
"  and  we  are  not  both  wrong.  I  am 
right." 

"  Cheerful  self-confidence,"  said  the 
Professor.  "  Please  let  me  understand 
the  cause  of  wrath." 

"Simply  because  I  object  to  the 
Blush  Rose,"  said  Ned.  "  I  say  that 
he  has  come  between  us." 

"  And  I  say  "  —  broke  in  Tom. 

"  Hush,  Tom ! "  said  the  Professor, 
"until  Ned  has  finished." 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  said 
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Ned,  "  except  that   Tom   must,  once 
for  all,  choose  between  us." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Tom  ;  "  as  you 
please :  only,  while  I  don't  care  for  any 
fellow  as  I  do  for  you,  I'm  not  going 
to  submit  to  dictation." 

"  You're  entangled  with  some  wo- 
man, through  Blodgett,"  said  Ned. 
"  He's  a  nice  associate  for  a  gentle- 
man, he  is." 

"  I  entangled  with  a  woman  !  "  re- 
peated Tom.  "Why,  Ned!  you're 
crazy." 

"  Whose  picture  is  it  that  you  are 
carrying  ?  "  asked  Ned. 

"  Oh,  thunder  !  "  said  Tom,  "  is  that 
what  all  this  row  is  about  ?  " 

"I  suppose  you've  fallen  in  love, 
and  in  Junior  year  too ! "  continued 
Ned  wrathfully  and  contemptuously. 

"  Juniors  have  done  such  things 
before,"  observed  the  Professor. 

"  Fallen  in  love,"  said  Tom ;  "  as  if* 
I'd  do  that !  Look  here,  old  fellow,  if 
you  knew  about  that  picture,  you'd 
ask  my  pardon." 

"Well,  as  I  don't,  I  shan't,"  said 
Ned. 

"  Come,  boys,"  said  the  Professor, 
"  this  ridiculous  quarrel,  worthy  only 
of  a  couple  of  little  children,  has  gone 
quite  far  enough.  Ned,  I  think  you 
are  petulant  and  absurd ;  but  if  you 
will  go  out  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
take  a  short  walk,  Tom  will  unbosom 
himself  to  me,  I  am  sure." 

"  Well,  I  call  that  cheek,  to  turn  a 
man  out  of  his  own  room,"  said  Ned. 

"Correct  that  sentence,  please, 
Ned,"  said  the  Professor.  "  You  would 
call  it  cheek  if  it  were  not  done  by  a 
member  of  the  Faculty.  There,  be 
off  with  you.  And  now,  Tom,  tell 
your  story." 

"  I  haven't  any,"  said  Tom ;  "  only 
Ned  is  in  one  of  his  moods." 

"Then  you  are  not  in  love,"  said 
the  Professor. 


"Why,  no!"  said  Tom,  "  how  could 
I  be?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  Profes- 
sor; "but  people  are  sometimes. 
And  have  you  a  secret  connected  with 
that  fat,  red-faced  brute,  Blodgett, 
whom  you  call  the  Blush  Rose  ?" 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  Tom :  "  it's  about 
a  photograph." 

"  Let  us  see  this  photograph,"  said 
the  Professor.  "  Explain  !  " 

"  Why,  it's  a  surprise  for  Ned,  don't 
you  see  ?  "  said  Tom.  "  It's  the  proof 
picture  of  me  in  the  last  theatricals. 
See,  there  I  am  as  Marton,  the  Pride 
of  the  Market." 

"What  a  mistake  nature  made 
about  your  sex,  Tom ! "  said  the  Pro- 
fessor. "  You  dear  little  peasant  girl, 
put  yourself  away  directly ;  and  now 
take  my  advice :  show  it  to  Ned  ;  it 
will  make  him  ashamed  of  his  folly, 
and  will  prevent  any  further  angry 
words  between  you.  It  is  hard  to  quar- 
rel, and  so  you  will  think  some  day, 
though  now  you  find  it  so  easy.  There, 
put  it  away ;  for  I  hear  Ned's  footsteps 
on  the  stairs !  Come  in,  Ned !  Why ! 
what  has  happened  ?  " 

For  Ned,  standing  in  the  open  door- 
way, his  perverse  moodiness  all  gone, 
wore  an  expression  the  Professor  had 
never  seen  before. 

"  Happened  !  "  said  Ned.  "  Some- 
thing to  live  for,  something  to  die  for. 
We  know  now  that  we  have  a  coun- 
try. Haven't  you  heard  the  news  ?  " 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  the  Professor, 
"  that's  what  I  came  up  to  tell  you ;  but 
your  quarrel  drove  it  out  of  my  head." 

"  How  could  any  thing  else  come 
into  your  head  ?  "  said  Ned. 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is,"  asked  Tom 
impatiently. 

"The  President  has  called  the 
people  to  arms,  to  aid  him  in  saving 
the  country,"  said  Ned,  fairly  glowing 
as  he  spoke. 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  Professor,  "  is  it 
not  grand  to  think  that  we  are  aroused 
at  last  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Ned,  "  I  have  still 
more  to  tell  you.  I  have  enlisted." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  then  the  Professor  grasped 
Ned's  hand,  and  said  simply,  — 

"  My  noble  boy  !  " 

"  What  do  you  say,  Tom  ?  "  asked 
Ned. 

"I'm  going  with  you,  old  fellow," 
said  Tom  ;  and  he  threw  his  arm  over 
Ned's  shoulder,  and  smiled  at  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

IV. 

NED'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

It  is  well  that  I  formed  the  habit 
of  keeping  a  note-book  some  time 
ago.  How  interesting  what  I  am 
now  writing  will  be  to  my  wife  and 
children  in  years  to  come,  when  I 
sit  before  my  own  fire,  in  my  own 
house  !  The  college  chronicle  of  fun- 
ny adventures  and  curious  stories 
that  my  note-book  has  previously 
contained  is  suspended  for  a  time; 
and  I  am  thinking  of  matters  of  life 
and  death  now.  Well,  it  is  splendid 
to  have  a  life  to  lose ;  and  the  thought 
of  death,  in  this  cause,  has  a  grand, 
awful  thrill  in  it,  that  drives  away 
all  the  former  terror  death  has  pos- 
sessed for  me.  These  remarks  are 
intended  as  an  opening  of  my  war 
note-book.  Here  am  I,  just  twenty- 
one,  and  a  captain, —  a  whole  cap- 
tain. It  is  absurd ;  no,  it-  isn't. 
Col.  Burke  is  raising  a  regiment. 
He  has  as  much  superfluity  about 
him  as  an  iron  nail  has,  and  110 
mere.  He  was  introduced  to  me 
about,  a  week  ago,  and  was  told 
about  my  visits  to  the  people  around 
Crescent  Court.  People  will  make  me 
out  a  philanthropist,  which  I  am  not  \ 


for  I  despise  most  people  I  know, 
though  the  lower  classes  are  quite  in- 
teresting, but  dirty.  I  never  talked 
religion  to  any  of  those  creatures 
in  my  life.  I  have  given  them  very 
little  in  charity :  but  I  have  listened 
to  what  they  say  as  I  would  to  my 
own  classmates ;  and,  having  talked 
with  them  at  the  North  End,  I  have 
bowed  to  them  at  the  West  End.  In 
a  word,  I  have  carried  les  convenan- 
ces into  Richmond  Street,  and  have 
not  electioneered.  Result,  I  have 
some  influence,  which  is  useless,  ex- 
cept in  keeping  me  clear  of  pick- 
pockets. So  the  colonel  would  have 
me  raise  a  company.  I  laughed  at 
the  idea,  but  consented  to  try ;  and 
here  are  over  fifty  recruits  already.  I 
told  them  that  I  had  about  as  much 
to  learn  as  any  of  them,  and  agreed 
to  have  the  captain  elected  by  vote, 
myself  becoming  a  private.  I  should 
have  been  very  much  disgusted  if 
they  had  taken  me  at  my  word ;  but 
they  didn't.  So  I  am  a  captain; 
but  my  lieutenants  are  still  to  be 
found. 

Tom  is  full  of  patriotism.  I  never 
can  tell  how  deeply  a  sentiment 
enters  his  mind ;  but  he  is  fretting 
terribly  about  going  with  me.  How 
I  wish  he  could !  but  his  father  very 
sensibly  advises  him  to  wait  a  year 
longer,  till  he  is  through  at  Harvard ; 
and  his  mother  is  in  great  distress  at 
the  idea  of  his  leaving  her.  The 
Professor  is  non-committal  on  the 
subject. 

This  morning  entered  Jane  Ellen 
Bingley  to  the  recruiting  office, 
where  I  was  receiving  enlistments. 
Jane  Ellen  is  limp  in  appearance, 
but  energetic  in  character.  Her  bon- 
net was  wine-colored  velvet ;  her 
shawl  draggled  green,  with  a  habit  of 
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falling  off  her  shoulders  as  she  talk- 
ed; and  her  gown  was  calico.  By 
the  bonnet,  I  recognized  her.  She  is 
the  chief  attraction  at  one  of  the 
North-Street  dance-houses,  and  enter- 
tains an  admiration  for  me  of  which 
I  am  utterly  undeserving.  I  have  so 
often  declined  in  forcible  language  to 
dance  with  her,  that  I  did  not  sup- 
pose she  could  feel  pleasantly  to- 
ward me ;  but  she  came  forward,  and 
said,  — 

"  Here's  my  man  V* 

Her  man  was  a  stout  fellow,  rather 
stupid  looking,  with  a  dyed  mus- 
tache. Jane  Ellen  herself  is  really 
very  pretty,  and  might  possibly  re- 
form, if  she  was  sent  away  from  here. 
Reformation,  when  possible,  is  only 
possible  through  removal.  So  Jane 
Ellen  having  presented  her  man,  I 
said  briefly,  — 

"What  of  it?" 

Thereupon  Jane  Ellen  explained 
that  her  man  wished  to  enlist,  and 
that  she  wished  him  to  come  under 
me,  as  she  knew  I'd  be  a  good  cap- 
tain to  the  poor  boy.  Sensible  of 
the  compliment,  I  suggested  to  Jane 
Ellen  the  propriety  of  marrying  him 
first.  In  that  way,  I  explained  to 
her,  he  would  send  her  his  salary  (I 
could  not  say  wages,  Jane  Ellen 
being  American) :  he  would  have 
some  object  for  working  his  way  up 
from  the  ranks ;  and  he  would  have  a 
home  to  think  of,  when  away,  wound- 
ed, sick,  or  expecting  to  die.  All 
these  things  would  benefit  him  great- 
ly. I  regret  to  say,  that  Michael  ap- 
peared more  affected  than  Jane  Ellen 
at  the  pictures  I  drew.  Jane  Ellen's 
answer,  which  only  came  after  con- 
siderable reflection,  was,  to  say  the 
least,  peculiar, — 

"  I  never  expected  to  live  to  be  a 
married  woman,"  she  remarked ; 
"  and  it's  a  queer  home  I'd  be  able  to 


make  for  anybody.  However,  it  may 
do  Mike  good ;  so  I'll  do  it.  So,  Mike, 
I'll  marry  you  right  off,  and  en- 
deavor to  be  a  decent  woman,  —  until 
you  come  back  from  the  war  again  ; " 
which  last  clause  was  prudently 
added. 

Another  quarrel  with  Tom ;  and 
this  time  the  Professor  admits  that  I 
am  right.  Tom  begs  me  to  write, 
and  solicit  his  parents'  consent ;  and  I 
won't  do  it :  so  Tom  sulks,  —  that  is 
the  only  word, —  and  will  not  be  ap- 


He  even  declares  that  I  wish  to  get 
rid  of  him,  when  it  will  almost  break 
my  heart  to  go  without  him.  If  that 
boy  only  knew  what  he  was  to  me, 
who  am  without  father,  mother,  or 
family  of  my  own,  and  with  almost 
no  friends,  except  the  Professor! 
However,  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
have  never  yet  visited  him  at  his 
house,  because  I  did  not  wish  to 
have  our  attachment  or  "my  character 
analyzed  or  criticised  by  his  parents, 
I  will  not  say  a  word  now.  I  believe 
it  will  do  him  good  to  go ;  for  I  know 
the  thought  of  going  has  done  me 
good. 

The  Professor  has  a  plan,  he  says, 
and  wishes  me  to  be  at  home  to-night, 
so  that  he  can  tell  it  to  me. 

The  Professor  has  told  me  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  has  actually  said. 
I  know  now  why  he  cares  so  much 
for  Tom ;  and  I  should  like  to  see 
Tom's  mother.  I  wonder  if  a  woman 
will  ever  change  my  life  ;  and  I  won- 
der if  I  shall  ever  care  for  any  woman 
as  much  as  I  do  for  Tom.  The  Pro- 
fessor says  that  Tom  must  go ;  that 
he  is  fretting  himself  sick  now,  and 
that  it  will  develop  his  manliness  of 
character.  He  thinks  I  am  right  in 
not  interfering,  however/  and  says 
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that  he  is  going  to  try  what  he  can 
do.  Dear  old  fellow !  His  face  flush- 
ed, and  he  gave  a  curious  sort  of 
gulp,  as  he  said, — 

"  She  always  respected  me  ;  and  I 
think  she  would  let  Tom  go,  if  I 
advised  her  to  do  so." 

"Then  shall  you  write  to  her?" 
I  asked. 

"  No  Ned,"  he  said :  "  I  shall  go  and 
visit  her,  and  start  to-inorrow.  The 
first  time  in  twenty  years, —  dear  me, 
the  first  time  in  twenty  years  !  How 
old  I  am  getting  to  be  ! " 

I  knew  what  he  meant ;  and  I  hon- 
ored his  pluck.  I  should  sort  of  like 
to  be  in  love  myself;  but  I  am  half 
afraid  to  think  about  it.  Oh,  well ! 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  when 
the  war  is  over.  The  Professor  is  to 
start  to-morrow;  and  Tom  is  not  to 
know  about  it. 

My  first  lieutenant  is  a  treasure. 
His  name  is  Murphy ;  and  he  is  a  re- 
tired rough,  by  profession,  but  he 
has  splendid  stuff  in  him.  Our  ac- 
quaintance had  a  peculiar  beginning. 
I  was  drilling  a  squad  of  men,  and 
not  succeeding  very  well  in  what  I 
was  about,  when  this  giant  loafed  in, 
and  began  to  make  a  disturbance. 
I  looked  at  him,  and  saw  that  re- 
monstrance would  be  in  vain ;  so  I 
knocked  him  down,  seeing  my  chance 
to  do  so  effectively.  My  men  laugh- 
ed. The  giant  raised  himself  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"  You  can't  do  that  again,"  said 
he.  Another  laugh  from  the  chorus. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  I.  Still  another 
laugh. 

"  I  could  just  walk  through  you  in 
two  minutes,"  he  growled,  with  an 
oath. 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  I ;  "  and  I 
shall  give  you  a  chance  to,  if  you 
don't  keep  quiet." 


He  kept  quiet  for  a  time.  Then, 
while  I  was  trying  some  manoeuvre, 
he  came  up  and  said,  quite  polite- 

iy,- 

"  Perhaps  I  can  help  you." 
"  Thanks,"  said  I :  "  do  you  know 
any  thing  about  it  ?  "     Then  Murphy 
informed  me  that    he   had    been  in 
several  places  where  there  had  been 
fighting ;  and  I  saw  he  was  far  my  su- 
perior in  many  respects.     So,  when  I 
got  him  to  enlist,  and  found  that  he 
was  thoroughly  interested,  and  that 
the  men  liked  him  with  a  feeling  of 
fellowship  that  they  will  never  have 
for  me,   I  hope,    I    talked  with  the 
colonel  about  making    him  my  first 
lieutenant ;  and  it  is  now  a  fait  ac- 
compli.    Murphy's  delight  and  grati- 
tude at  receiving  his  commission  knew 
no  bounds  ;  and  several  of  his  cousins 
enlisted  immediately.      He  has  now 
a  sense  of  personal  devotion   to  me 
that  will  help  me  greatly.     Dear  me, 
how  old  and  mature  and  self-reliant 
I  am  growing !  and,  three  weeks  ago, 
I  was  such  a  baby  !     Murphy  is  the 
second   largest  and  second  strongest 
man   of    us     all.     The   largest   is   a 
large-eyed,     half-crazy     clairvoyant, 
gentle  as  a  dove,  and  strong  as  an  ox. 
I  found  him  weeping  the  other  day ; 
and   somewhat  disgusted,  as  well  as 
astonished,  asked  the  cause.     Result 
was,  that  he  said  he  wept  about  me. 
I  was, not   to   die    in    battle,  nor  in 
sickness,  but  was  to  meet  with  a  dis- 
honorable   death    for    a    dishonora- 
ble action.     Torn  and  Murphy  were 
furious ;  but  I  couldn't  be  before  the 
two  or  three  men  who  heard  it :  so  I 
treated  the  affair  as  a  good  joke.     The 
boys  call  this  fellow  Mooney ;  which 
name  is  appropriate  certainly.     Tom 
has  been  in  two  or   three   times   to 
drill.     He  studies  Hardee  incessant- 
ly ;  practises  by  himself   all  that  he 
can,  and  would  form  himself  into  a 
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whole  squad,  and'  drill  himself,  if  it 
were  possible.  He  is  even  getting 
into  the  way  of  planning  battles  and 
movements,  and  is  perfectly  wild  at 
each  report  in  the  newspapers.  I 
never  saw  him  in  such  a  state  before 
over  any  thing.  His  lessons  must  be 
suffering  in  consequence  ;  and  I  don't 
dare  to  think  of  the  number  of  times 
he  has  cut  prayers. 

Hurrah  !  I  wish  pencil  and  paper 
could  yell  with  joy  ;  and  then  a  fear- 
ful noise  would  issue  from  this  note- 
book! 

The  Professor  has  sent  me  by  tele- 
graph the  announcement  that  Tom  is 
to  go  with  me.  It  is  brief;  but  I 
have  read  it  with  delight  a  dozen 
times,  — 

"ALL  RIGHT!  PLEASE  SEND 
HIM  HOME  IMMEDIATELY  !  " 

I  know  of  nothing  which  has  ever 
given  me  more  pleasure  than  those 
seven  words.  Tom  has  gone  off  in 
the  most  remarkably  vague  state  of 
mind  ;  and  I  am  going  to  see  my  col- 
onel this  evening,  to  find  out  whether 
his  youth  (though,  as  he  is  not  quite 
two  years  younger  than  myself,  per- 
haps I  should  say  our  youth)  will 
unfit  him  for  the  position  of  second 
lieutenant.  Anyway,  he's  going ;  and 
that's  enough  to  make  me  happy  for 
the  rest  of  the  war.  The  only  thing 
that  troubles  me  is  Mooney's  predic- 
tion, which  keeps  ringing  in  my  ears. 
I  am  not  to  die  in  battle,  nor  by  sick- 
ness, but  to  receive  a  dishonorable 
death  for  a  dishonorable  action.  I 
don't  care  for  the  death  so  much ;  but  I 
do  pray  to  God,  that,  while  I  am  in 
my  country's  holy  service  at  least,  t 
may  not  soil  my  soul.  What  a  sen- 
tence !  Well,  I'm  safe  in  knowing 
that  no  one  but  myself  will  ever  see 
this  note-book. 


V. 

CORESPONDEXCE. 
1. 

MY  DEAR  TOM,—  This  letter  will 
reach  you  after  you  have  been  at 
home  a  day;  and  you  must  leave 
home  as  soon  as  you  receive  it,  to  join 
my  company.  Our  colonel  is  splen- 
did,—  grim  and  grizzled,  and  the 
nerve  of  a  steam-engine.  I  told  him 
about  you,  and  said  I  wanted  you  as 
second  lieutenant.  He  asked  how 
much  you  knew ;  and  I  said,  "  Little 
enough,  but  more  than  any  other  of 
my  vagabonds, —  God  bless  them  ! " 
Then  I  told  him  about  your  study  of 
Hardee ;  and  he  laughed,  but  asked 
me  anxiously  what  you  thought  of 
Hardee.  I  forget  what  I  said :  but  I 
know  your  opinion  satisfied  him  per- 
fectly; for  he  said  that  your  youth 
was  your  greatest  disqualification. 
Then  I  said  that  the  rough  set  of  my 
company  needed  the  influence  of  an 
acknowledged  gentleman,  as  well  as 
the  fellow-feeling  and  sympathy 
which  that  rough  Murphy  gives 
them.  He  agreed  to  that.  Then 
he  spoke  of  the  value,  in  any  rank 
of  life,  of  a  university  education ;  — 
he  hasn't  been  through  Harvard, 
you  see ;  —  and  I  agreed  with  him. 
Then,  when  he  heard  who  was  your 
father,  and  who  was  your  mother,  he 
smiled,  and  said  he  believed  in  blood. 
I  agreed  again  with  him,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  no  one  could 
get  along  very  well  without  it. 
Moreover,  I  said,  that,  if  you  did  not 
come  as  an  officer,  the  whole  com- 
pany would  become  insubordinate : 
for  you  always  had  your  own  way  with 
me ;  and  it  would  not  do  for  a  private 
to  control  his  captain.  He  laughed  ; 
but  you  are  sure  of  your  position,  if 
you  come  on  at  once.  We  are  not  a 
swell  regiment,  Tom  j  but  my  sword- 
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belt  and  sash  are  stunning,  for  all 
that.  You  must  begin  work  at  once. 
And,  Tom,  you  must  feel  an  interest 
in  Murphy.  It  will  do  him  good ; 
and,  through  him,  the  men.  He 
dined  with  me  to-day,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  eat  with  his  fork  instead 
of  his  knife,  which  was  tolerably  suc- 
cessful. He  is  a  little  uneasy  about 
meeting  you,  being  sensible  of  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  polish  in  his  manner; 
but  with  you  as  the  positive  pole, 
and  I  as  the  negative,  we  shall  have 
him  duly  magnetized  in  time. 

I  have  been  out  to  Cambridge,  to 
see  about  destroying  our  old  room ; 
but  I  could  not  do  it.  I  sat  down 
and  cried  like  a  towel,  or  a  sponge ;  I 
couldn't  help  it.  The  goody  had 
profited  by  your  absence  to  leave 
every  thing  out  of  order ;  for  which  I 
thanked  her  in  my  soul.  The  pic- 
tures that  I  hated,  and  the  pictures 
that  you  didn't  like,  hung  on  the 
walls;  your  dressing-gown  was  in 
your  chair;  the  globe  in  which  our 
departed  goldfish  once  resided  was 
still  swinging  at  the  window :  and 
every  thing  seemed  like  a  dream  of 
the  past  to  me.  Well,  I  should  have 
been  a  brute  if  I  hadn't  felt  a  little 
touched. 

0  Tom !    you've    forgotten   to   re- 
turn   "  Roderick  Random  "  to  the  li- 
brary ;  and  Sibley  will  come  down  on 
you  for  a  nice  lot  of  fines,  see  if  he  don't. 

But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about 
our  room.  Bob  Lennox,  who  is  room- 
ing outside,  you  know,  wants  to  come 
in  as  tenant  during  our  absence,  so 
that  we  can  have  every  thing  just  as 
it  always  has  been,  when  we  come 
back  by  next  class-day;  by  which 
time,  I  am  quite  sure,  the  war  will  be 
ended:  so  I  agreed  to  his  proposi- 
tion, subject  to  your  objection,  of 
course. 

1  thought,  since  your  educational 


advantages  impressed  the  colonel, 
that  a  copy  of  the  last  rank-list  might 
work  in  your  favor;  but  I  decided, 
finally,  that  it  would  require  too  much 
explanation.  In  the  same  way  I  was 
thinking  of  getting  you  a  certificate 
of  moral  character  from  Dr.  Peabody, 
but  was  not  sure  that  he  had  forgot- 
ten you  sufficiently. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  your  position, 
you  must  be  here  by  Friday  night. 
My  love  to  the  Professor,  and  sincere 
regards  to  your  father  and  mother. 

In  haste,  but,  as  ever,  your  friend, 

NED. 
2.     , 

MY  DEAR  OLD  NED, —  Your  let 
ter  was  just  like  you,  cross  old  devil 
that  you  are  !  I'm  coming,  old  horse ; 
so  write  my  name  down  on  your 
parchment  immediately.  The  Profes- 
sor starts  this  noon,  and  says  he  will 
wait  over  a  train  for  me  in  Endeston, 
where  he  wants  to  make  a  visit  this 
afternoon;  so  that  I  shall  start  to- 
morrow morning,  and  meet  him  there. 
Mother  says  it's  because  he  has  so 
much  delicacy  of  feeling  that  he 
doesn't  want  to  see  our  parting ; 
and,  by  Jove  !  Ned,  it's  going  to  be 
hard.  She  doesn't  say  much ;  but  I 
know  how  she  suffers :  and  it  makes 
me  almost  feel  as  though  I  was 
wrong  to  go.  I'll  bet  I'll  have  a 
handsomer  sash  than  you  will,  after 
all.  Mother  wants  me  to  give  you 
the  enclosed  letter,  which  seems  mys- 
terious to  me ;  still  I  obey.  I  am  in  a 
great  hurry,  so  can't  write  any  more, 
but  shall  be  with  you  on  Friday. 

Yours,  TOM. 

3. 

MY  DEAR  NED, —  For  though  I 
have  never  yet  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  our  house,  I  still  feel  as 
though  I  knew  you,  Tom  has  said  so 
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much  to  me  of  you,  and  has  shown  so  need  you  ;  that  you  will  suffer  noth- 
much  more  than  he  has  said.  I  have  ing  but  death  to  separate  you  ;  that 
felt  very  thankful  that  you  were  his  you  will  refuse  promotion  and  honor, 
friend ;  and  now  that  this  terrible  if  it  is  to  part  you  from  him  ;  that 
and  dreadful  parting  is  to  separate  you  will  stay  by  his  side  in  the  prog- 
me  from  my  only  child,  I  am  glad  ress  of  the  battles  that  may  come. 

It  is  through  your  influence  that  he 
goes;  I  must  look  to  you  for  his 
safety.  So  make  me  this  promise ; 
and,  in  return,  what  can  I  give  ?  what 


that  you  are  to  be  with  him.  I 
know  the  cause  that  calls  him,  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  better  for  him  to  go 
than  to  stay  ;  but,  though  I  say  yes, 
I  say  it  with  an  agony  beyond  your  can  I 


say?       This  only:     that  my 


comprehension.  I  want  your  prom-  house  shall  be  your  home  ;  and  that  I 
ise  that  you  will  not  leave  Tom  dur-  shall  feel  as  if  I  had  two  sons  instead 
ing  the  time  that  your  country  may  of  one. 


OUR     APARTMENT. 

A  PRACTICAL    GUIDE   TO   THOSE   INTENDING   TO    SPEND  A  WINTER  IN  ROME. 

BY  ALICE   A.    BARTLETT. 


Nov.  17, 1870. 

BEHOLD  us  established  chez  nous. 
After  seven  months  of  hotels  and 
pensions,  we  are  monarchs  of  all  we 
survey,  and  can  have  what  we  like  to 
eat.  Moreover,  we  can  eat  it  in  our 
worst  gowns,  or  in  no  gowns  at  all  if 
we  prefer,  and  at  the  hour  which 
seems  best  to  us,  individually  or  col- 
lectively. We  can  command  that 
fires  shall  be  lighted,  that  windows 
shall  be  opened,  that  furniture  shall 
be  whisked  about,  that  photographs 
shall  be  pinned  up,  that  feasts  shall 
be  prepared  for  our  friends.  We  can 
change  the  baker  every  day ;  we  can 
have  a  dog.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing 
which  we  cannot  do.  If  we  like,  we 
can  even  drop  candle-grease  over  all 
the  best  chairs.  To  be  sure,  we  shall 
have  to  pay  for  that;  but  what  is 
money  compared  to  liberty !  That  is 
it,  in  one  word,  —  we  are  free.  We 
no  longer  board,  we  live.  We  can  be 


hospitable,  generous,  large-handed. 
We  can  call  in  beggars,  and  give 
them  crusts. 

Oh,  how  our  hearts  expand,  how 
our  spirits  mount,  as  we  reflect  on  all 
these  things!  Blessed  be  the  man 
who  invented  apartments!  Without 
him,  where  should  we  now  be?  In 
some  one  else's  house,  with  trunks 
and  shawl-straps  round  us,  with  feed- 
ing-times, not  dinners,  and  other 
wretches  sitting  round  the  board, 
boring  us  as  we  bore  them.  It  is 
past  now.  Let  us  speak  of  it  no 
more. 

We  have  looked  at  many  apart- 
ments, in  many  streets,  and  up  many 
flights  of  stairs.  Some  were  too 
dear,  some  were  too  dark,  some  were 
too  musty.  There  did  not  seem  to 
be  a  really  perfect  apartment  in  all 
Rome,  until  one  day  we  dr6ve  into 
this  great  sunny  square,  and  spied  a 
modest  card,  with  these  words  printed 
on  it,  — 
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APARTIMENTE    MOBILIATO. 
PRIMO    PIANO. 

"Geraldine,"  I  cried,  "this  is  the 
place  for  us  !  Poke  the  man  in  the 
back,  and  tell  him  to  stop." 

We  got  out,  and  surveyed  the 
scene. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  rum-shop 
underneath,"  objected  Geraldine. 

"Now,  my  dear,  don't  be  fussy. 
You  can't  have  every  thing.  It  is  a 
south-west  corner,  and  a  most  respect- 
able quarter  of  the  town.  Besides, 
an  osteria  con,  cucina  is  not  a  rum- 
shop." 

So  we  mounted  to  the  first  floor. 
Two  green  wooden  doors,  each  with  a 
piece  of  curtain-cord  hanging  out  of 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  like  a 
seton,  presented  themselves  to  our 
view.  We  chose  the  thickest  cord, 
and  rang.  A  sound  as  of  many  bolts 
ensued  ;  and  then  a  handsome  E-oman 
face  smiled  at  us  from  the  darkness, 
and  we  entered.  When  one  first 
enters  an  apartment,  bent  on  busi- 
ness, there  comes  over  one  a  sense  of 
confusion,  which  deprives  all  but  the 
greatest  and  calmest  minds  of  any 
power  of  judging  of  the  merits  of  the 
rooms  as  such.  Two,  or  even  three, 
women  issue  from  as  many  corners, 
and  fly  to  open  the  windows,  all  talk- 
ing Italian  very  fast.  The  windows 
open,  they  proceed  to  open  the  doors 
also  in  great  haste.  Then  ensues  a 
lively  gale  of  wind,  which  blows  the 
long  curtains  about,  and  makes  the 
table-cloths  to  wave  wildly.  You  en- 
deavor to  seek  a  sheltered  corner; 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be 
found.  Each  of  the  three  women 
beckons  you  to  regard  this  or  that 
beautiful  object. 

"  Signora,  regard  !  what  a  sofa ! 
My  God,  what  a  sofa  ! " 

"  Signora,  feel  but  of  this  bed.     It 


is  new  this  year.  Ah,  signora,  how 
one  would  sleep  in  this  bed ! " 

"  Signora,  behold  the  kitchen ! 
My  God,  what  an  array  of  pans  ! " 

Daniel  Webster  might  have  kept 
an  even  mind  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  acknowledge  that  I  can- 
not. 

Besides,  they  are  so  wheedling, 
these  dear  Italians  !  At  every  fresh 
lie,  you  want  to  fall  upon  their  necks 
and  kiss  them.  Who  would  not 
rather  be  cheated  by  them  than 
served  honestly  and  grimly  by  any 
other  people?  So,  when  they  say 
that  the  sun  shines  all  day  on  the 
north  side  of  a  house,  we  believe 
them  for  a  moment,  and  then  laugh 
with  them  at  the  joke.  They  like  to 
be  found  out,  the  dear  things  ! 

As  I  was  saying,  we  went  in,  and 
the  whole  apartment  began  to  ramp, 
as  it  were.  However,  by  setting  our 
teeth  firmly,  we  got  an  idea  that  these 
were  just  the  rooms  we  wanted. 
Where  they  were  in  relation  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  front  door,  we  knew 
not ;  but  there  did  seem  to  be  a  din- 
ing-room, a  parlor,  two  bedrooms  of 
great  size,  and  unending  back  rooms 
and  kitchens  strewed  round  in  a  con- 
fused manner.  There  was  also  a 
black  cat. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think?"  I 
said. 

"  Oh !  it  is  just  as  you  choose," 
said  Geraldine,  who  never  commits 
herself. 

Then  I  turned  to  the  servant,  pre- 
pared for  the  great  battle. 

"  What  is  the  price  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Three  hundred  and  fifty  francs  a 
month." 

I  wish  those  who  know  me  only  as 
I  appear  in  Yankee-land  could  have 
seen  me  then.  Geraldine  afterwards 
confessed  that  I  was  superb.  I 
shrugged  my  shoulders  slowly,  but 
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not  scornfully,  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  and  said,  in  my  most  melli- 
fluous Italian,  something  like  this  : — 

"  Ah  !  I  fear  it  is  too  much  for  me. 
The  apartment  pleases  me,  but — it 
sorrows  me  not  to  take  it  —  there  is 
a  beautiful  sun  —  but  I  cannot,  truly, 
I  cannot/7  And  I  turn  to  go,  with 
one  regretful  glance  round  the  room. 

"  Signora,  I  will  call  the  landlady." 

"  It  is  not  worth  the  pains,"  I 
reply. 

"  Wait  but  a  moment,  signora. 
She  is  near ; "  and  the  woman  starts. 

"Well,  go  to  seek  her.  But  say 
that  I  have  gone  to  speak  with  a 
third  signora ;  and  that  perhaps  we 
could  give  three  hundred  francs." 

"  Yes,  signora.  Ah,  how  I  should 
love  to  serve  you !  The  English 
please  me  so  much." 

Then  we  depart,  blown  forth  by  a 
friendly  gust.  All  the  women,  and 
several  unknown  beings,  who  spring, 
like  French  mobs,  from  the  pavement, 
shower  blessings  on  our  heads  as  we 
go  down  the  stairs,  and  cry,  "  A  river- 
dcrla  !  a  riverderla  I  "  which  means, 
"  May  we  see  you  again !  may  we  see 
you  again ! " 

When  we  got  back  to  our  pension, 
we  described  to  Sophia  in  glowing 
terms  the  beauties  of  Numero  Due, 

Piazza  (let  us  call  it  Piazza 

Giddigaddi)  ;  and  she  agreed  to  go 
and  see  for  herself  in  the  morning. 

The  padrona  was  there  when  we 
went  for  this  final  and  all-important 
inspection ;  a  small  woman,  with 
gray  barrel  curls,  and  a  most  impres- 
sive tremulous  purple  topknot  in  her 
bonnet.  I  could  not  decide,  in  the 
first  moments  of  polite  enthusiasms, 
whether  she  had  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  or  whether  she  was  a  very 
foxy  old  lady,  with  whom  no  Ameri- 
can could  cope.  Since  then,  we  have 
decided  in  favor  of  the  first  supposi- 


tion. Once  more  all  the  windows 
and  doors  were  opened,  and  we  were 
called  upon  to  observe  how  beautiful, 
how  clean,  how  gay,  every  thing  was. 

"  Is  it  a  warm  apartment  ? "  I 
asked  in  the  first  lull. 

"  Warm  ?  My  God  !  warm  ?  Sig- 
nora, an  English  lady  who  was  here 
sat  all  winter  in  this  balcony,  but 
never  without  an  umbrella,  such  was 
the  heat." 

"  And  is  it  healthy  ?  Did  any  one 
ever  have  the  fever  here  ?  " 

"The  fever!  Assunta,  dost  thou 
hear  what  the  signora  says  ?  Why, 
a  lady  came  here  not  able  to  walk, 
and  went  away  strong  and  well,  so 
healthy  is  it !  Fever !  My  God,  my 
God!" 

What  could  I  say  more  on  either 
of  these  subjects  ?  My  next  point  of 
attack  was  Assunta,  the  donna  di 
facenda,  that  is,  the  woman  whom 
you  find  attached  to  the  apartment ; 
and  whom  you  keep,  if  you  like,  to  be 
your  servant,  paying  her  so  many  francs 
a  month.  According  to  the  padrona, 
this  particular  one  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  accomplished  and  absolutely 
faultless  donna  ever  seen  in  Rome. 
Could  she  cook  ?  Cook !  not  only  in 
the  Roman  manner,  but  also  in  the 
English ;  yea,  she  could  make  a  true 
beestek.  A  beestek'  with  much 
blood?  Ah!  most  bloody,  dripping 
with  gore,  a  true  beestek  Inglese.  We 
did  not  pay  much  heed  to  this,  but 
were  moved  subsequently  by  a  writ- 
ten recommendation  from  an  English 
lady,  and  engaged  her  as  cook,  cham- 
bermaid, waiter,  bootblack,  errand- 
boy,  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  at 
thirty-five  francs  a  month. 

Let  me  explain  why  in  Rome  one 
woman,  with  only  two  hands  and  two 
feet,  can  be  all  these  things  at  the 
same  time.  IMs  simply  because  there 
is  no  running  uf  and  down  stairs. 
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A  long  vista  of  rooms,  all  on  a  level, 
behold  an  apartment !  The  door-bell 
rings  on  the  same  floor,  two  inches 
from  the  kitchen  ;  and,  even  when  we 
are  in  our  bedrooms,  the  servant  has 
but  to  walk  through  a  door  to  call  us. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  household 
woi'k  under  such  a  happy  conjunction 
of  circumstances;  and  consequently 
one  woman  does,  without  dreaming 
that  she  is  overworked,  what  three 
complaining  Irish  ladies  would  not 
accomplish  so  well.  Much  as  I  love 
my  native  land,  and  I  do  really  love 
it  much,  I  am  forced  to  say  that  there 
are  many  daily  annoyances  in  its  sys- 
tems of  living  which  the  Continent 
knows  not.  That  is  one  reason  why  we 
expatriate  ourselves  so  easilv,  I  think. 

I  wished  I  could  not  speak  Italian 
even  as  badly  as  I  do,  when  the  mo- 
ment came  for  arranging  prices  with 
the  old  lady. 

"  It  is  three  hundred  francs,  then," 
I  began,  as  if  the  matter  were  already 
settled. 

Then  came  a  long  talk,  which  I  will 
not  detail.  I  stuck  to  it  that  three 
hundred  francs  was  the  utmost  we 
could'give,  not  because  the  apartment 
was  not  most  beautiful,  but  because 
we  could  not  afford  more.  This  is 
the  best  tone  to  take,  as  it  gives  them 
all  they  want,  an  opportunity  to  come 
down.  If  you  say  plainly  and  brutal- 
ly, "  Nonsense !  it  is  much  too  dear. 
I  shall  pay  no  such  price,"  you  only 
enrage  them.  Of  course,  with  coach- 
men and  such  persons,  you  have  to 
do  so  occasionally ;  but  with  shopmen, 
and  the  better  classes,  you  should  be 
grieved  at  your  own  inability,  not  an- 
gry at  their  pretences.  So,  in  the  gen- 
tlest way,  I  lamented  our  difference 
of  opinion,  and  said  I  could  not  pay 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five,  or 
even  three  hundred  and  twelve.  This 
was  the  way  the  old  lady  gave  in. 


"  Oh,  the  English ! "  she  murmured, 
as  if  to  herself,  "  are  they  a  singular 
nation  ?  Twelve  francs !  Are  they 
singular  ?  my  God,  are  they  singu- 
lar? Ah,  but  such  lovely  faces,  so 
sympathetic,  it  would  be  a  consolation 
to  have  such  faces.  And  no  children, 
—  signora,  when  will  you  come?  " 

So  the  matter  was  arranged.  There 
were  further  parleys  about  the  con- 
tract, which  she  did  not  want  to  have 
made  in  writing  at  all :  but  I  mildly 
insisted  on  having  it,  and  moreover 
on  having  it  sent  to  our  kind  friend 
and  banker  for  inspection  before  sign- 
ing it ;  and  then  I  equally  insisted 
on  having  an  inventory  of  the  furni- 
ture and  silver  and  linen,  and  left, 
having  gained  all  my  points  without 
any  violence,  by  the  kind  of  resistance 
a  feather-bed  opposes.  To  think  of 
my  having  turned  into  an  Italian 
feather-bed ! 

I  ought  to  mention  that  we  made 
many  inquiries  about  the  house  and 
the  landlady  the  day  before,  and  that 
the  general  result  was  most  assuring. 
However  the  winter  may  turn  out,  we 
have  taken  every  precaution  in  our 
power  to  make  it  smooth  and  pleas- 
ant. 

We  moved  in  last  night.  A  Ro- 
man lamp  —  yes,  a  tall  brass  Roman 
lamp,  with  danglers  —  was  burning 
in  the  dining-room, — actually  burning 
with  a  wick.  What  a  welcome  to  our 
new  home ! 

"Sophia,"  I  said,  as  we  sat  down 
in  the  cosey  parlor,  "  something  dread- 
ful must  be  the  matter  with  this 
apartment.  Sooner  or  later,  we  shall 
discover  what  it  is.  Reflect,  we  are 
up  only  one  flight.  We  are  on  a  cor- 
ner. We  have  much  sun.  The  fur- 
niture is  good.  The  rent  is  moderate. 
It  is  borne  in  on  me  that  something 
must  be  the  matter,  — something  seri- 
ous and  horrible." 
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"  Perhaps  it  is  the  smell  in  your 
room,"  said  Sophia. 

"  The  what  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  The  smell  in  your  room.  Didn't 
you  notice  it?  It  is  in  the  dining- 
room  too ;  but  it  is  strongest  in  your 
room." 

"  Sophia,"  I  wailed,  "what  do  you 
mean  ?  A  smell,  and  you  never  told 
me  !  I  would  not  have  believed  it  of 
you.  What  kind  of  a  smell  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Sophia,  « it  may  be 
the  cookshop  underneath,  or  it  may  be 
a  rat ;  but  I  think  it  is  general  musti- 
ness.  I  presumed  you  had  a  nose, 
and  so  said  nothing," 

When  Sophia  is  discouraging,  I  sup- 
pose she  is  more  thoroughly  and  hope- 
lessly so  than  any  woman  now  living. 

With  a  leaden  weight  at  my  heart,  I 
ran  to  my  room,  and  sniffed  eagerly. 
Yes,  there  was  a  smell,  —  a  faint, 
strange,  uncanny  smell. 

"  Well,  it  isn't  drains,  at  any  rate," 
I  said,  coming  back. 

"  No,  it  isn't  drains,"  said  Sophia. 

"But  what  is  it,  then?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Sophia. 

Here  the  matter  dropped.  I  tried 
to  be  cheerful,  and  joined  in  the  fun 
of  putting  up  photographs,  and  other 
small  objects  of  bigotry  and  virtue. 
We  laughed  a  great  deal,  and  squab- 
bled violently  as  to  where  the  things 
should  go.  Any  one  looking  in  would 
have  said,  "  What  a  pleasant  room ! 
What  happy  faces !  What  larks  these 
three  women  have  together  ! "  It 
may  have  been  true  of  Geraldine  and 
Sophia ;  but  there  was  one  spirit 
there  that  was  shrouded  in  gloom, 
though  the  brave  face  smiled  and  the 
tongue  wagged. 

At  length  we  went  to  bed.  That 
was  last  night.  They  may  have 
slept,  I  only  lay  awake  and  suffered. 
Was  there  a  smell,  or  was  there  not  ? 
I  could  not  make  up  my  mind.  I 


spent  my  night  sniffing  the  breeze. 
The  windows  rattled  too,  and  car- 
riages tore  by,  and  men  sang  long, 
loud  songs. 

We  had  chosen  to  be  in  a  noisy, 
lively  part  of  Rome,  rather  than  in  a 
dull  English  street;  but  now  I  be- 
gan to  think  that  possibly  it  might 
be  a  trifle  too  gay  a  spot  to  spend 
one's  whole  time,  nights  as  well  as 
days,  in.  In  short,  my  night  was  not 
a  success. 

This  morning,  as  we  breakfasted,  I 
had  what  we  speak  of  among  our- 
selves as  a  scintillation.  All  in  a 
moment  I  saw  why  the  apartment 
was  only  three  hundred  francs.  There 
was  no  entry. 

Any  one  coming  to  see  us  would 
have  to  plunge  directly  into  the  din- 
ing-room, go  through  it,  and  then  be 
admitted  into  the  parlor.  Nor  was 
this  all.  In  order  to  bring  the  dinner 
from  the  kitchen,  it  was  necessary  to 
go  through  my  bedroom.  To  be  sure, 
the  woman  could  go  out  of  the  back 
door  into  the  public  entry,  and  then 
in  at  the  front  door ;  but  that  seemed 
rather  a  complicated  and  cooling 
method,  to  say  nothing  of  possible 
bandits  who  would  slip  in  when  her 
back  was  turned.  In  the  case  of  the 
visitors,  there  was  no  alternative. 

I  imparted  my  discovery  to  Sophia 
and  Geraldine,  and  remarked  that  I 
would  keep  that  room  two  months  out 
of  the  four,  and  then  we  would 
change. 

"Never!"  said  Sophia.  "I  will 
never  sleep  in  that  smell." 

"  Pooh  !  there  is  no  smell,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  broke  in  Geraldine,  "it 
will  be  pleasant  just  as  we  are  at  din- 
ner to  have  the  bell  ring,  and  three 
stately  callers  come  in  on  us." 

"  Yes,"  said  I :  "it  will  do  no  good 
to  say  we  are  not  at  home ;  for  they 
will  then  say,  '  Ah !  may  we  go 
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into  the  parlor  a  moment,  to  write  a 
little  note  for  the  ladies  ? J  and  then 
they  will  file  by  us,  and  we  shall  look 
perfectly  unconscious." 

Sophia  only  groaned.  I  now  saw 
why,  when  one  looks  at  an  apartment, 
that  frightful  confusion  of  which  I 
have  spoken  is  produced.  Here  we 
were,  three  rather  observing  women, 
and  not  one  of  us  had  seen  these  two 
defects,  all  owing  to  the  arts  of  an 
old  Italian  woman.  I  felt  as  if  I 
loved  the  nation  less. 

But,  before  I  had  time  to  take  in 
the  whole  extent  of  our  misfortune, 
my  eye  was  attracted  by  a  strange 
sight,  and  I  made  another  discovery. 
Outside  the  window  there  rose  toward 
heaven  a  column  of  thin  blue  smoke. 
That  was  the  smell.  In  the  eating- 
house  below  they  of  course  kept  up  a 
constant  fire ;  and,  having  probably 
no  chimney,  the  fumes  were  wafted 
out  of  their  windows  into  ours.  I 
imparted  this  scintillation  to  the  com- 
pany also. 

"  Well,"  I  added,  "  fumes  are  fill- 
ing. My  mind  is  at  ease.  I  will 
sleep  and  eat  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  can  absorb  nour- 
ishment all  night  long,  and  nothing 
to  pay.  What  a  beautiful  invention 
is  the  osteria  con  cucina  !  " 

"  It  is  onions  they're  frying  now/7 
said  Sophia. 

"  Raven,  you  shall  not  dampen  my 
spirits.  I  insist  upon  being  grateful 
and  happy." 

"  What  lovely  balls  we  can  give  ! " 
I  went  on.  "  We  can  open  all  the 
rooms,  —  mine,  the  dining-room,  the 
parlor,  yours,  —  and  the  company  shall 
circulate  freely." 

"But  the  four  beds?"  said  Geral- 
dine. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  beds  !  I'll 
lie  in  one,"  said  Sophia,  who  does  not 
appreciate  society. 


It  is  so  gay  in  the  piazza,  so 
crowded,  so  bright,  and  we  have  such 
a  dear  little  fire  here  inside,  I  accept 
the  drawbacks,  and  am  contentissima. 
What  if  Sophia?  croaks,  and  Geraldiiie 
will  not  learn  Italian  ?  The  fountain 
outside  will  send  its  graceful  stream 
up  against  the  blue  sky  just  the  same ; 
the  models  will  come  along  in  their 
gay  dresses,  the  people  will  shout  and 
sing,  the  children  and  the  dogs  will 
play.  Besides,  Borne  is  always  Rome. 
Not  even  the  Pope,  sulking  in  the 
Vatican,  can  alter  that. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  28. 

As  this  is  to  be  an  eminently  prac- 
tical record,  which  may  serve  to  let 
people  know  for  about  how  many 
francs  a  day  they  can  live  in  this 
city,  I  shall  take  it  up  every  Monday, 
and  write  what  the  experiences  of  the 
week  have  been.  And  I  solemnly 
promise  to  put  down  failures  as  well 
as  successes".  I  will  not  exaggerate 
in  any  important  particular,  or  try  to 
make  things  out  any  brighter  or  any 
darker  than  they  really  are.  I  trust 
that  any  one  reading  my  record  will 
be  able  to  form  an  idea  how,  and  for 
how  much,  three  ladies  can  provide 
themselves  with  a  comfortable  house 
and  comfortable  food.  Let  me  pre- 
mise that  we  are  not  rich,  and  do  not 
live  extravagantly.  Our  parlor  is 
well  furnished  and  pretty ;  but  it  is 
not  large,  and  its  clean,  bright  car- 
pet is  but  of  kidderminster.  We  are 
in  a  central  and  perfectly  well-known 
and  respectable  piazza:  but  there  is 
no  gorgeous  porter  in  a  laced  hat  at 
the  entrance ;  and  we  cannot  put  on 
our  cards  Palazzo  This,  or  Casa  That. 
We  have  the  good  red  wine  of  the 
country  to  drink,  and  good  red  beef 
and  mutton  which  are  not  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  the  cooking  goes, 
to  eat.  We  have  the  best  of  coffee 
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and  sugar,  and  bread  and  butter,  and 
milk  and  fruit ;  but  we  do  not  bave 
peacocks'  brains  or  rare  fungi,  orEst- 
est-est  wine. 

This  being  thus,  I  find  that  for  the 
week  that  has  just  ended  we  have 
spent,  including  food,  rent,  fire,  and 
wages,  a  little  less  than  eight  francs  a 
day  for  each  person.  In  putting  this 
sum  into  American  currency,  regard 
mi*st  be  had  to  the  fact  that  it  is  paid 
in  Italian  paper,  not  in  gold.  Just  at 
present  -we  sell  a  twenty-franc  piece 
for  twenty-one  francs,  fifteen  cen- 
times. So,  in  putting  en  the  gold 
premium  at  one  end,  do  not  forget  to 
take  off  a  part  of  it  at  the  other. 
As  a  rule,  five  per  cent  is  what  one 
sells  gold  for  here,  sometimes  for  four. 
On  one's  letter-of-credit,  for  instance, 
it  is  put  down  that  one  drew,  on  a 
certain  day,  one  thousand  francs ; 
whereas  one  received,  less  commission, 
perhaps  one  thousand  and  forty  in 
paper.  In  large  sums  this,  of  course, 
makes  a  very  tangible  difference. 

Eight  francs  a  day  is  not  dear.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  so  little 
had  been  spent.  Moreover,  I  have 
no  doubt,  that,  if  I  were  minded  to 
seize  &  certain  aged  woman  who  lurks 
in  corners  of  the  kitchen  and  pas- 
sages, I  should  discover  beneath  her 
gaberdine  rich  and  rare  morsels,  gob- 
bets of  meat,  and  sly  cups  of  oil,  given 
her  by  our  dear  Assunta.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  do  this,  though.  It  would 
not  make  two  francs  difference  in  the 
week ;  and,  for  immemorial  ages,  this 
Latin  race  has  preferred  to  take  our 
things  behind  our  backs  rather  than 
ask  for  them  before  our  faces.  If  they 
did  so  ask  for  them,  surely  they  should 
have  them.  Then,  why  should  they 
not  equally  have  them  in  their  own 
Latin  way  ?  Is  it  for  me  to  overturn 
the  customs  of  the  Caesars  ? 

We  give  Assunta  a  hundred  francs 


at  a  time,  and  she  buys  every  day 
what  we  need  for  that  day.  She  says 
she  pays  for  it ;  and  on  every  Monday 
morning  she  hands  in,  after  breakfast, 
a  long  written  account  of  her  market- 
ings. This  I  copy  in  English  into 
my  account-book,  add  it  up,  compare 
the  two  sums  total,  and  generally 
make  my  brain  whirl  over  it.  Per- 
haps, just  as  we  are  leaving  Borne  in 
the  spring,  a  thousand  small  accounts 
will  spring  at  us  on  the  very  stairs, 
accounts  that  we  had  fondly  believed 
paid  at  the  time ;  but  I  think  not,  I 
think  not.  No,  I  have  quite  a  little 
faith  in  our  dear  Assunta. 

She  said  such  a  cunning  thing  the 
other  day.  I  wanted  to  find  some 
man  who  would  go  with  us  to  the 
various  hospitable  houses  we  frequent 
of  evenings,  and  fetch  us  therefrom ; 
and  I  explained  my  need  to  Assunta. 
"  He  must  be  old  and  respectable/'  I 
said.  She  seemed  buried  in  thought 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  looked 
up  with  her  bright  Roman  smile,  and 
said,  — 

"Signorina,  if  he  is  very  clean, 
need  he  be  more  than  twenty-nine  ?  " 

The  whole  story  was  written  so 
plainly  in  her  face,  that  I  would  have 
taken  him  had  he  been  but  three. 

I  said  so;  and  in  the  evening  he 
came  for  inspection.  Truly,  most 
clean  and  beautiful ;  but,  alas !  already- 
engaged  in  the  service  of  an  English 
lady.  I  could  have  wept  for  Assunta. 
They  would  have  had  such  lovely 
times  in  the  back  kitchen  while  we 
were  putting  on  our  things.  It  was 
not  to  be,  however ;  and  we  have,  in 
his  stead,  a  cross-eyed  but  very  stylish 
servitor,  whom  I  trust  that  she  may 
learn  to  love.  He  comes  at  quarter 
before  six  every  evening,  taking  the 
post-office  on  his  way,  and  carries  our 
notes  and  parcels,  or  comes  to'  the 
houses  where  we  may  be  to  guard  us 
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home.  For  this  service,  we  pay  him 
thirty  francs  a  month,  which  is  far 
more  than  he  deserves.  I  think  he 
must  be  cut  down ;  and  yet  he  has 
no  place,  poor  boy,  and  depends  on 
us  for  his  livelihood  until  he  gets  one. 
I  wish  he  would  love  Assunta.  That 
would  make  all  his  troubles  seem  so 
light. 

We  have  discovered  another  weak 
point  in  our  apartment,  —  flies.  They 
simply  swarm.  What  with  the  osteria 
con  cucincL  and  the  sun,  we  bid  fair  to 
be  devoured  by  them.  I  have  never 
seen  such  fat,  jolly,  well-to-do  flies. 
It  does  one  good  to  look  at  them. 
They  walk  over  us  with  dignity. 
They  do  not  want  to  bite.  Why 
should  they  ?  They  only  walk  over 
us.  Sophia,  however,  has  unfortunately 
a  bald  spot.  With  all  due  modesty, 
let  me  mention  this  fact ;  and  I  beg 
that  it  may  not  be  repeated  as  coming 
from  me.  The  bald  spot  exists,  how- 
ever, and  is  the  favorite  promenade 
of  all  really  intellectual  flies.  Conse- 
quently, Sophia,  I  may  say,  growls  a 
good  deal.  In  vain  do  I  tell  her  that 
flies  are  healthy,  that  they  add  a  life 
to  the  room,  that  they  are  most  inter- 
esting in  their  tricks  and  manners. 
She  cannot  see  it,  and  wears  a  news- 
paper. The  effect  of  this  is,  to  say 
the  least,  singular,  especially  at  din- 
ner. If  she  would  make  it  up  into  a 
soldier's  cap,  with  tail-feathers,  we 
would  ask  no  more ;  but  she  merely 
balances  it  on  the  top  of  her  head, 
uncompromising,  unadorned,  erect 
with  honest  pride.  This  sight  has 
so  moved  me,  that  I  have  taken  upon 
myself  the  office  of  exterminator-in- 
chief;  and  every  morning,  instead 
of  walking,  I  exercise  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  which  is  the  only  true 
and  certain  method  of  getting  rid  of 
flies.  I  take  a  newspaper,  and  fold 
it  long  and  thick  j  and  then  I  walk 


round,  hitting  individual  flies  on  the 
head.  When  there  are  a  good  many 
flies,  and  one  does  not  pause  between 
them,  but  puts  one's  whole  soul  into 
each  whack,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  exercise  in  this  process.  Besides, 
the  thirst  for  blood  grows  on  one ;  the 
natural  love  of  the  chase  springs  up 
in  one's  heart,  and  a  positive  furia, 
Francese  takes  possession  of  one's 
being.  Miss  Hosmer,  with  her  three- 
hundred-guinea  hunter,  chases  the 
wily  fox  out  on  the  Campagna.  I, 
with  my  two-cent  paper,  chase  the 
fat  and  buxom  fly  within  the  walls. 
We  are  both  doing  the  same  thing, 
though  she  may  not  think  so.  My 
hunt  will  end  soon,  I  fear,  when  the 
cold  weather  comes.  Sophia  will  take 
on0  her  paper,  and  we  shall  subside 
into  winter  dulness. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  about  our 
kitchen.  It  is  a  slice  taken  off,  long 
and  thin,  from  the  back  part  of  the 
house ;  so  thin,  indeed,  that  it  is  but 
an  aisle  between  two  lines  of  tables. 
On  one  side  is  a  solid  brick  table,  with 
half  a  dozen  round  holes  in  it,  and  on 
the  other  tables  of  marble  and  wood. 
The  brick  table  is  the  cooking-stove, 
and  thus  does  Assunta  cook  on  it. 
She  takes  three  small  pieces  of  char- 
coal, and  lights  them  in  one  of 
the  holes.  On  this  sits  the  soup- 
kettle.  She  then  takes  other  pieces, 
and  makes  two  more  little  fires,  on 
which  the  two  vegetables  sit.  She 
then  makes  a  fire  of  mingled  char- 
coal and  wood,  up  against  the  wall ; 
and  before  this  the  meat  twists 
solemnly  upon  its  spit.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  first  time  I  saw  that  sight. 
They  have  a  machine,  that  winds  up 
by  clock-work,  with  a  long  spit  run- 
ning from  one  upright  part  of  it  to 
the  other ;  and  the  meat  once  well  on, 
there  you  are.  One  afternoon,  I  had 
occasion  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  As- 
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sunta  being  out,  —  which,  indeed,  she 
generally  is ;  and  there,  on  the  brick 
table,  was  the  spit,  going  slowly, 
slowly,  round  and  round,  all  by  itself; 
and  suspended  on  it,  in  mid  air,  a 
lonely  piece  of  beef.  The  room  was 
still  and  dark,  deep  shadows  gathered 
among  the  suspended  casseroles,  and 
the  black  cat  silently  watching  the 
whole.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  im- 
pressive sight. 

Assunta,  as  I  say,  is  generally  out. 
What  she  does,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
she  is  gone  so  long  that  we  think  she 
is  engaged  in  some  very  serious  work, 
perhaps  in  excavating  the  baths  of 
Nero,  or  in  deciding  on  the  merits 
of  the  scarabei  found  in  the  cities 
of  Etruria.  She  cannot  be  always 
buying  our  dinner.  Though  we  dined 
once  an  hour,  I  do  not  think  it  could 
be  that.  Perhaps  time  will  show. 

The  smell  has  left  us.  It  was  but 
a  figment  of  Sophia's  brain,  with  a 
small  foundation  of  mustiness  and 
Roman  fumes.  Once  in  a  while,  to 
be  sure,  a  whiff  comes  up  from  the 
osteria ;  and  when  the  remains  of 
many  dinners,  in  the  shape  of  bones 
and  vegetable  ends,  have  collected  in 
a  corner  of  the  kitchen,  the  rooms 
near  by  are  pervaded  by  a  suspicion 
of  what  I  might  call —  No,  I  will 


not  call  it  by  its  simple  English  name. 
I  will  call  it  sporcheria,  which  is  the 
Italian  term  I  use  when  I  go  out  to 
remonstrate  with  Assunta.  She  thinks 
me  insane,  and  makes  many  poetic 
gestures,  as  she  says  the  English  nose 
is  far  too  susceptible ;  but  let  me  do 
her  the  justice  to  say  that  the  spor- 
ckeria disappears  for  the  time  being. 
I  do  not  know  what  becomes  of  it. 
Sophia  says  she  knows  it  is  all  under 
Assunta's  bed;  and  adds,  that  if  we 
looked  well  in  and  around  that  bed, 
we  should  find  two  grandmothers, 
three  cousins,  and  the  washerwoman, 
all  of  whom  she  declares  live  on  us. 
Sophia  complains  also,  that  Assunta 
brings  home  the  dinner  in  a  large 
green  handkerchief;  .and  that  the  cat 
is  always  sitting  on  or  near  it  when 
she  goes  into  the  kitchen.  Both  of 
these  sad  facts  I  refuse  to  interfere 
with,  knowing  the  struggle  to  be  ut- 
terly useless;  and,  as  neither  Sophia 
nor  Geraldine  can,  we  continue  to 
eat  boeuf  a  la  mouchoir,  and  potaye  a 
la  queue  de  chat,  with  much  relish. 
The  great  secret  of  domestic  happi- 
ness in  Borne  is  to  know  where  to 
give  in,  and  where  to  insist.  Unless 
you  consult  the  genius  of  the  race, 
you  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it  with 
your  Anglo-Saxon  prejudices. 


THE     TRUE     RITUAL. 


BY    C.    CARROLL    EVERETT. 

RELIGION  is  almost  as  universal  as  or,  rather,    it    seems   to  assume  that 

humanity ;   and  ritual  is  hardly  less  certain  gifts  or  certain   rites   are   ac- 

wide  spread  than  religion.      So  soon  ceptable  to  this  power,  and  at   once 

as  the  idea  of  a  power  that  may  in  these    gifts   or  these  services  become 

any   sense  be    called   divine    dawns  the  most  important  elements  of  life, 

upon   the   soul,   the   mind  begins  to  The     ways    in     which     men      have 

seek  some  means  of  propitiating  it;  sought  to   please   or   soothe   the   di- 
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vine  beings  or  being  that  they  wor- 
ship are  marked  on  the  one  side  by  a 
certain  resemblance  to  one  another,  so 
far  as  their  central  idea  is  concerned ; 
and,  on  the  c/her,  by  an  almost  end- 
less diversity  in  the  way  in  which 
this  idea  is  carried  out.  But,  amid 
all  this  uniformity  and  these  differ- 
ences, there  is  present  one  feeling,  and 
that  is,  that  the  act  performed  is,  by 
its  very  nature,  acceptable  to  the  ob- 
ject of  worship.  The  Hindoo  believed 
that  the  gods  loved  the  juice  of  the 
soma,  nay,  that  they  drank  from 
it  life  and  strength.  Other  nations 
have  believed  that  the  gods  loved  the 
flesh  or  the  savor  of  the  sacrifices 
that  they  brought.  The  Chinese  be- 
lieve that  the  mock  money  which 
they  bring  in  offering  passes  current 
in  the  other  world.  The  ascetic  be- 
lieves that  the  divinity  is  pleased 
with  his  privations  and  his  self-in- 
flicted torments.  The  Hebrew  went 
through  the  solemn  ritual  with  a  sin- 
gle-hearted confidence  that  it  pleased 
God.  The  thought  of  Jesus,  that 
the  sabbath  was  "made  for  man," 
was  a  new  one  to  the  Jews,  who  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  God  claimed 
the  sabbath  for  himself. 

The  same  feeling  exists  even  in 
the  Christian  world.  The  Catholic 
has  the  same  faith  in  his  ritual 
that  the  Hebrew  has  in  his.  The 
Calvinist  insists  upon  the  central  arti- 
cles of  his  belief  as  matters  in  them- 
selves required  by  God.  The  great 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  he  regards  as  per- 
formed for  the  sake  of  its  effect  upon 
the  divine  mind.  The  justice  of  God 
must  be  satisfied;  and  no  less  a  vic- 
tim would  suffice.  The  Christian 
must  put  his  faith  in  this ;  must  put 
all  his  hope  upon  this  sacrifice  ;  must 
make  it  his,  in  order  that  the  divine 
justice  may  be  satisfied  in  his  indi- 
vidual case.  The  relation  in  which 


the  Christian  is  thus  brought  to  Je- 
sus is  one  that  may  be  helpful  to  him 
in  many  ways.  It  may  purify  his 
heart,  and  exalt  his  spirit;  but  the 
direct  object  of  the  relationship  is  not 
found  in  these  effects  which  may  be 
produced  upon  the  Christian,  but  only 
in  those  which  are  produced  upon  the 
mind  of  God;  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  a  large  proportion  of  Christians 
believe  that  their  religious  observances 
are  in  themselves  pleasing  to  God. 
They  think  that  the  keeping  of  uhe 
Sabbath,  the  going  to  church,  and  all 
the  round  of  what  are  considered  re- 
ligious/duties, are  things  that  God 
accepts  for  their  own  sake;  and  that, 
in  accepting  the  gift,  he  accepts  the 
giver.  Thus  are  sabbath-keeping  and 
church-going  expected  to  balance  the 
man's  account  with  God.  The  sab- 
bath is  a  sponge  that  wipes  the  sins 
of  the  week,  not  out  of  the  soul,  but 
out  of  God's  record-book. 

And  who  shall  say  that  with  such 
services  God  is  never  pleased  ?  The 
soul  offers  them  to  God  believing  that 
he  loves  them.  They  thus  form  an 
expression,  poor  and  imperfect  indeed, 
but  yet  real,  of  its  religious  life. 
God  looks  at  the  heart ;  and,  where  he 
sees  the  wish  to  serve  him,  doubtless 
he  accepts  the  service.  Thus  the 
child  brings  his  choicest  pebble-stones 
to  his  mother.  He  believes  that  she 
will  value  them  as  he  does ;  and  she 
accepts  the  gift  with  joy,  not  that  she 
cares  for  the  pebbles,  but  she  does 
care  for  the  love  that  expresses  itself 
.through  them. 

But  how  will  it  be  when  the  boy 
learns  that  his  pebble-stones  are 
worthless  to  his  mother?  He  may 
still  bring  them,  because  he  wishes  to 
do  something  to  please  her ;  and  she 
may  accept  them,  because  she  under- 
stands this.  But  what  a  piece  of  for- 
malism has  the  whole  thing  become ! 
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The  gift  expressed  his  love  when  he 
thought  his  mother  valued  it.  What 
does  it  express  now  that  he  knows 
she  does  not  ?  She  accepted  the 
pebbles  when  she  knew  he  thought 
she  loved  them.  What  meaning  can 
they  have  for  her  now  that  she  knows 
he  does  not?  The  child  would  ex- 
press his  love  better  by  the  simple 
caress,  that  has  a  meaning  of  its  own  ; 
by  cheerful  obedience  to  his  mother's 
will,  and  by  searching  the  woods  for 
the  wild  flowers  that  he  knows  she 
loves. 

There  comes  a  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  ritualism  of  every  land  cor- 
responding to  this  that  I  have  spoken 
of  in  the  development  of  the  child's 
consciousness.  Man  awakens  to  the 
thought  that  God  cares  nothing  for 
all  the  pomp  of  sacrifice  and  ceremo- 
nial; that  those  acts  with  which  he 
thought  God  was  best  pleased  are  in- 
different to  him  ;  that,  at  best,  he  ac- 
cepts only  the  purpose  of  the  heart, 
which  he  discovers  in  these  childish 
manifestations. 

The  natural  course  in  this  condition 
of  affairs  would  seem  to  be  to  select 
such  portion  of  the  ritual  as  is  the 
natural  expression  of  the  soul's  life, 
or  is  helpful  to  it,  and  retain  this, 
throwing  the  rest  away.  The  man 
would  now  do  many  things  that  he  did 
before,  only  with  a  different  motive. 
He  would  still  keep  the  sabbath  in 
such  a  way  as  might  seem  most  expe- 
dient, not  for  God's  sake,  but  for  his 
own  sake.  He  would  go  to  church 
for  the  spiritual  stimulus  he  might 
receive  there.  He  would  lift  up  his 
voice  in  sacred  song,  because  music  is 
the  soul's  fit  utterance.  He  would 
love  the  service  of  the  communion, 
because  there  his  best  life  is  quick- 
ened by  contact  with  the  life  of  him 
who  was  the  exemplar  and  inspirer 
of  the  world.  All  this  seems,  looked 


at  from  without,  much  like  the  old 
ritual ;  but  yet  what  a  change  there 
is  in  the  whole  spirit  of  it !  Before, 
men  did  what  they  thought  pleased 
God,  because  they  thought  it  pleased 
him.  They  brought  their  childish 
offerings,  not  dreaming  that  the  smile 
with  which  they  were  received  was 
not  a  smile  of  gladness  at  the  offer- 
ings themselves.  Now,  they  do  what 
is  most  profitable  to  themselves,  be- 
cause it  is  most  profitable,  without 
any  further  sense  of  responsibility  to 
God  than  is  felt  for  the  right  use  of 
all  opportunities  of  getting  good. 
The  whole,  spirit,  one  might  say  the 
whole  direction,  of  the  thing  is 
changed.  The  whole  original  idea  of 
ritual  is  lost;  that  is,  if  that  which 
we  find  in  the  earliest  historic  periods 
was  the  original  idea.  As  Christ 
said,  "  The  sabbath  was  made  for 
man;"  so  we  might  say  that  our 
whole  church  organization  and  ritual 
thus  becomes  not  divine  service,  but 
self-service.  It  does  not  please  God, 
save  as  it  helps  ourselves. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  service 
should  fail  to  satisfy  fully  the  human 
heart.  The  original  idea  of  ritual 
sprang  out  of  the  deep  needs  of  the 
soul.  It  longs  to  bring  something  to 
God  which  is  not  merely  helpful  to 
itself,  but  which  is  pleasing  to  him 
for  its  own  sake.  For  this  reason,  it 
sometimes  clings  to  the  fulness  and 
detail  of  its  old  ritual,  elaborating 
most  carefully  those  parts  which  have 
no  direct  relation  to  the  soul  itself; 
seeking,  by  means  of  these  super- 
abundant forms,  to  express  and  sat- 
isfy its  longing  to  do  something  for 
God.  Thus,  after  it  admits  that  God 
looks  not  at  the  creed,  but  at  the 
heart  and  the  life,  it  will  yet  cling  to 
some  standard  or  other  of  orthodoxy, 
making  this  the  test  and  measure  of 
religious  fellowship.  Thus  also  there 
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springs  into  being  an  elaborate  ritual, 
which  is  rooted  neither  in  a  sense  of 
the  soul's  simple  needs,  nor  in  a  be- 
lief in  God's  requirements.  It  seems 
a  matter  of  tast£,  and  especially  of  a 
sort  of  antiquarian  taste,  instead  of 
being  a  matter  of  simple  faith  and 
instinct.  The  men  and  women  who 
take  part  in  it  must  know,  from  the 
connection  in  which  they  stand  with 
other  churches,  that  God  does  not 
•  require  candles  and  robes  and  pos- 
turing. They  must  feel  that  he  cares 
very  little  about  such  things.  They 
are  certainly  not  the  natural  language 
of  the  spirit.  And  yet  they  go 
through  these  varied  rites,  and  bring 
together  this  multiplied  machinery  of 
worship,  because  they  feel  the  need 
of  doing  something  which  is  for  the 
service  of  God  and  not  of  themselves, 
and  because  they  find  that  this  is 
what  men  did  centuries  ago,  and  they 
know  nothing  better  to  do  now  than 
to  repeat  their  acts.  The  acts  indeed 
may  be  the  same,  but  their  spirit  is 
very  different.  The  simple  faith  that 
they  are  what  pleased  God  is  gone ; 
and  what  were  forms  before  have  be- 
come formalism  now.  The  child  fan- 
cies that  his  mother  is  a  child  like 
himself,  and  that  what  pleases  him 
will  please  her.  When  he  is  no  longer 
a  child,  he  brings  no  longer  the  child- 
ish gifts ;  and  shall  men  and  women 
still  bring  to  God  the  glittering  toys 
that  pleased  their  childish  fancy, 
thinking  they  will  please  him 
still  ? 

Thus  the  original  need  of  ritual 
remains  still  unsatisfied.  The  soul 
will  bring  to  God  an  offering  that 
pleases  him,  — that  he  will  take,  not 
simply  because  it  is  well  meant,  but 
because  it  is  well  chosen.  The  souls 
of  men  and  women  languish  and  long 
for  such  service.  The  poor  expedi- 
ents they  take  to  satisfy  this  longing 


show  its  existence  and  its  strength. 
It  has  been  felt  so  long  as  men  have 
been  men,  and  it  always  will  be  felt 
till  it  is  satisfied. 

And  yet  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  far  to  seek.  Centuries 
ago,  the  apostle  James  answered  the 
question  in  clear,  straight-forward 
words,  although  their  clearness  is 
somewhat  marred  by  the  shape  which 
these  words  have  chanced  to  take  in 
an  English  version.  "  The  true  rit- 
ual and  undefiled  before  God  and  the 
Father/'  he  cried,  "is  this:  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world."  The  clear- 
headed apostle  did  not  affirm  that 
this  was  all  of  religion,  but  that  this 
was  the  true  service  of  religion.  All 
through  the  Hebrew  history,  this  rit- 
ual of  life  was  held  up  ever  against 
the  ritual  of  the  temple.  If  we  "  had 
known  what  this  meaneth,  I  will 
have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  we 
should  not  have  become  so  bewildered 
seeking  the  true  ritual  by  which  to 
worship  God. 

A  life  of  patience  and  purity  and 
love,  of  kindly,  helpful,  generous 
words  and  deeds,  — this  is  the  true  ser- 
vice of  God.  He  does  not  ask  that 
we  should  light  candles  upon  his  altar, 
cold  and  dim  in  the  presence  of  his 
all-loving  day,  but  that  we  should 
shed  light  upon  the  pathway  of  our 
brother  who  may  be  walking  in  dark- 
ness. Not  the  breath  of  incense  does 
he  ask,  but  the  diffusive  fragrance  of 
a  heart  rich  in  its  own  self-forgetful 
love.  The  spirit  that  longs  to  bring 
to  God  some  gift  that  he  will  accept 
for  its  own  sake,  has  not  then  far 
to  seek.  It  has  only  to  learn  that 
what  is  done  for  man,  God  accepts  as 
done  for  himself;  that  through  hu- 
man hands  he  takes  the  offering  that 
we  would  lay  upon  his  altar. 
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enough  religion  into  our   service  for  then    we  should  turn  more  earnestly 

men,  and  we  do  not  put  enough   ser-  to  meet    and    satisfy    our    brother's 

vice  for  men  into  our  religion.     Thus  needs,    and    our    hearts    would   find 

the  heart  remains  unsatisfied.     If  we  more  of  the  fulness  ofr  that  peace  for 

could  really  feel,  that,  when  we  draw  which  they  long. 


UNTO   THEE. 

WHEN  all  the  world  seems  nothing  worth, 
And  hope  and  pleasure  fade  and  flee  j 

When  all  is  doubt  upon  the  earth, 
And  all  is  darkness  on  the  sea,  — 
Where  should  I  come,  but  unto  Thee, 
O  God !  who  keepest  me  ? 

This  burning  soul,  so  long  repressed, 
That  longs  to  pour  itself,  and  weep, 

And  on  some  kind  supporting  breast 
To  sigh  and  sob  itself  to  sleep,  — 
Where  should  I  bring,  but  unto  thee, 
0  God !  who  nearest  me  ? 

These  fettering  bonds  of  toil  and  care, 
Which  make  the  striving  spirit  faint ; 

This  load  that  seems  too  much  to  bear ; 
This  trembling  gush  of  deep  complaint, 
Where  should  I  bring,  but  unto  thee, 
O  God  !  who  pitiest  me  ? 

This  heart  that  mourns  its  dearth  above, 
That  aches  with  hungry  emptiness, 

That  these  poor  husks  of  earthly  love 
Have  failed  to  satisfy  or  bless,  — 
Where  should  I  bring,  but  unto  thee, 
0  God  !  who  lovest  me  ? 

0  Friend  above  all  other  friends  ! 
0  Love  beyond  all  other  loves  ! 

Thy  peace  into  my  life  descends ; 
My.  heart  beats  calmly  as  a  dove's, 
When  all  my  woes  I  bring  to  thee, 
0  God !  who  healest  me. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
A  BRICK   TURNS    UP. 

THE  snow  had  been  all  night  falling 
silently  over  the  long  elm  arenues  of 
Springdale. 

It  was  one  of  those  soft,  moist, 
dreamy  snow-falls,  which  come  down 
in  great  loose  feathers,  resting  in 
magical  frost-work  on  every  tree,  shrub, 
and  plant,  and  seeming  to  bring  down 
with  it  the  purity  and  peace  of  upper 
worlds. 

Gracie's  little  cottage,  on  Elm 
Street,  was  embosomed,  as  New-Eng- 
land cottages  are  apt  to  be,  in  a  tan- 
gle of  shrubbery,  evergreens,  seringas, 
and  lilacs ;  which,  on  such  occasions, 
become  bowers  of  enchantment  when 
the  morning  sun  looks  through  them. 

Grace  came  into  her  parlor,  which 
was  cheery  with  the  dazzling  sun- 
shine, and,  running  to  the  window,  be- 
gan to  examine  anxiously  the  state  of 
her  various  greeneries,  pausing  from 
time  to  time  to  look  out  admiringly 
at  the  wonderful  snow-landscape,  with 
its  many  tremulous  tints  of  rose,  lilac, 
and  amethyst. 

The  only  thing  wanting  was  some 
one  to  speak  to  about  itj  and,  with 
a  half  sigh,  she  thought  of  the  good 
old  times  when  John  would  come  to 
her  chamber-door  in  the  morning,  to 
get  her  out  to  look  on  scenes  like 
this. 

"  Positively,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  I  must  invite  some  one  to  visit  me. 
One  wants  a  friend  to  help  one  enjoy 
solitude."  The  stock  of  social  life  in 
Springdale,  in  fact,  was  running  low. 
The  Lenoxes  and  the  Wilcoxes  had 


gone  to  their  Boston  homes,  and  Rose 
Ferguson  was  visiting  Mrs.  Lenox,  and 
Letitia  found  so  much  to  do  to  supply 
her  place  to  her  father  and  mother, 
that  she  had  less  time  than  usual  to 
share  with  Grace.  Then,  again,  the 
Elm-street  cottage  was  a  walk  of  some 
considerable  distance ;  whereas,  when 
Gracie  lived  at  the  old  homestead, 
the  Fergusons  were  so  near  as  to  seem 
only  one  family,  and  were  dropping 
in  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  even- 
ing. 

"  Who  can  I  send  for  ?  "  thought 
Grace  to  herself  j  and  she  ran  over 
mentally,  in  a  moment,  the  list  of 
available  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Reader,  perhaps  you  have  never  really 
estimated  your  friends,  till  you  have 
tried  them  by  the  question,  which  of 
them  you  could  have  the  face  to  ask 
to  come  and  spend  a  week  or  fort- 
night with  you,  alone  in  a  country- 
house,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Such 
an  invitation  supposes  great  faith  in 
your  friend,  in  yourself,  or  in  human 
nature. 

Grace,  at  the  moment,  was  unable 
to  think  of  anybody  whom  she  could 
call  from  the  approaching  festivities 
of  holiday  life  in  the  cities  to  share 
her  snow  Patmos  with  her ;  so  she 
opened  a  book  for  company,  and  turn- 
ed to  where  her  dainty  breakfast  ta- 
ble, with  its  hot  coffee  and  crisp  rolls, 
stood  invitingly  waiting  for  her  before 
the  cheerful,  open  fire. 

At  this  moment,  she  saw,  what  she 
had  not  noticed  before,  a  letter  lying 
in  her  breakfast  plate.  Grace  took  it 
up  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise ; 
which,  however,  was  heard  only  by 
her  canary  birds  and  her  plants. 
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Years  before,  when  Grace  was  in 
the  first  summer  of  her  womanhood, 
she  had  been  very  intimate  with  Wal- 
ter Sydenham,  and  thoroughly  es- 
teemed and  liked  him  ;  but,  as  many 
another  good  girl  has  done,  about 
those  days,  she  had  conceived  it  her 
duty  not  to  think  of  marriage,  but  to 
devote  herself  to  making  a  home  for 
her  widowed  father  and  her  brother. 
There  was  a  certain  romance  of  self- 
abnegation  in  this  disposition  of  her- 
self which  was  rather  pleasant  to 
Grace,  and  in  which  both  the  gentle- 
men concerned  found  great  advan- 
tage. As  long  as  her  father  lived, 
and  John  was  unmarried  and  devoted 
to  her,  she  had  never  regretted  it. 

Sydenham  had  gone  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  California.  He  had  begged 
to  keep  up  intercourse  by  correspond- 
ence ;  but  Grace  was  not  one  of  those 
women  who  are  willing  to  drain  the 
heart  of  the  man  they  refuse  to  marry, 
by  keeping  up  with  him  just  that  de- 
gree of  intimacy  which  prevents  his 
seeking  another.  Grace  had  meant 
her  refusal  to  be  final,  and  had  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  he  would  find  hap- 
piness with  some  other  woman ;  and 
to  that  intent  had  rigorously  denied 
herself  and  him  a  correspondence : 
yet,  from  time  to  time,  she  had  heard 
of  him  through  an  occasional  letter  to 
John,  or  by  a  chance  Californian 
newspaper.  Since  John's  marriage 
had  so  altered  her  course  of  life,  Grace 
had  thought  of  him  more  frequently, 
and  with  some  questionings  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  her  course. 

This  letter  was  from  him ;  and  we 
shall  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of 
it,— 

"DEAR  GRACE,  —  You  must  par- 
don me  this  beginning, —  in  the  old 
style  of  other  days  ;  for  though  many 
years  have  passed,  in  which  I  have 
been  trying  to  walk  in  your  ways, 


and  keep  all  your  commandments, 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
do  as  you  directed,  and  forget  you: 
and  here  I  am,  beginning  'Dear 
Grace/  — just  where  I  left  off  on  a 
certain  evening  long,  long  ago.  I 
wonder  if  you  remember  it  as  plainly 
as  I  do.  I  am  just  the  same  fellow 
that  I  was  then  and  there.  If  you  re- 
member, you  admitted,  that,  were  it 
not  for  other  duties,  you  might  have 
considered  my  humble  supplication. 
I  gathered  that  it  would  not  have 
been  impossible  per  se,  as  metaphy- 
sicians say,  to  look  with  favor  on  your 
humble  servant. 

"  Gracie,  I  have  been  living,  I  trust, 
not  unworthily  of  you.  Your  photo- 
graph has  been  with  me  round  the 
world,  —  in  the  miner's  tent,  on  ship- 
board, among  scenes  where  barbarous 
men  do  congregate ;  and  everywhere 
it  has  been  a  presence,  l  to  warm,  to 
comfort,  to  command ; '  and  if  I  have 
come  out  of  many  trials  firmer,  better, 
more  established  in  right  than  before  ; 
if  I  am  more  believing  in  religion,  and 
in  every  way  grounded  and  settled  in 
the  way  you  would  have  me, —  it  has 
been  your  spiritual  presence  and  your 
power  over  me  that  has  done  it.  Be- 
sides that,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  I 
have  never  given  up  the  hope  that 
by  and  by  you  would  see  all  this,  and  in 
some  hour  give  me  a  different  answer. 

"When,  therefore,  I  learned  of 
your  father's  death,  and  afterwards  of 
John's  marriage,  I  thought  it  was 
time  for  me  to  return  again.  I  have 
come  to  New  York,  and,  if  you  do  not 
forbid,  shall  come  to  Springdale. 

"Will  you  be  a  little  glad  to  see 
me,  Gracie?  Why  not?  We  are 
both  alone  now.  Let  us  take  hands, 
and  walk  the  same  path  together. 
Shall  we  ? 

"  Yours  till  death,  and  after, 

"WALTER  SYDENHAM." 
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Would  she?  To  say  the  truth, 
the  question,  as  asked  now,  had  a 
very  different  air  from  the  question 
as  asked  years  before,  when,  full  of 
life  and  hope  and  enthusiasm,  she  had 
devoted  herself  to  making  an  ideal 
home  for  her  father  and  brother. 
What  other  sympathy  or  communion, 
she  had  asked  herself  then,  should 
she  ever  need  than  these  friends,  so 
very  dear :  and,  if  she  needed  more, 
there,  in  the  future,  was  John's  ideal 
wife,  who,  somehow,  always  came  be- 
fore her  in  the  likeness  of  Rose  Fer- 
guson, and  John's  ideal  children, 
whom  she  was  sure  she  should  love 
and  pet  as  if  they  were  her  own. 

And  now,  here,  she  was,  in  a  house 
all  by  herself,  coming  down  to  her 
meals,  one  after  another,  without  the 
excitement  of  a  cheerful  face  opposite 
to  her,  and  with  all  possibility  of 
confidential  intercourse  with  her 
brother  entirely  cut  off.  Lillie,  in 
this  matter,  acted,  with  much  grace 
and  spirit,  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger;  and,  while  she  resolutely  re- 
fused to  enter  into  any  of  John's  lit- 
erary or  intellectual  tastes,  seemed  to 
consider  her  wifely  rights  infringed 
upon  by  any  other  woman  who  would. 
She  would  absolutely  refuse  to  go  up 
with  her  husband  and  spend  an  even- 
ing with  Grace,  alleging  it  was 
"poky  and  stupid,"  and  that  they 
always  got  talking  about  things  that 
she  didn't  care  any  thing  about.  If, 
then,  John  went  without  her  to  spend 
the  evening,  he  was  sure  to  be  re- 
ceived, on  his  return,  with  a  dead  and 
gloomy  silence,  more  fearful,  some- 
times, than  the  most  violent  of  objur- 
gations. That  look  of  patient,  heart- 
broken woe,  those  long-drawn  sighs, 
were  a  reception  that  he  dreaded,  to 
say  the  truth,  a  great  deal  more  than 
a  direct  attack,  or  any  fault-finding,  to 
which  he  could  have  replied  j  and  so, 


on  the  whole,  John  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was 
to  stay  at  home  and  rock  the   cradle 
of  this  fretful  baby,  whose   wisdom- 
teeth  were  so  hard  to  cut,  and  so  long 
in  coming.     It  was    a   pretty  baby; 
and  when  made    the    sole  and  undi- 
vided object  of  attention,  when  every 
thing   possible    was    done    for   it  by 
everybody  in  the  house,  condescended 
often  to  be  very  graceful  and  winning 
and    playful,    and    had     numberless 
charming  little  ways  and  tricks.     The 
difference  between  Lillie  in  good  hu- 
mor and  Lillie  in  bad  humor  was  a 
thing  which  John  soon  learned  to  ap- 
preciate as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  in  his  life.     If  you  knew,  my 
dear  reader,  that,  by  pursuing  a  cer- 
tain  course,   you   could    bring   upon 
yourself  a   drizzling,    dreary,    north- 
east rain-storm,  and  by  taking  heed 
to  your  ways  you  could  secure  sun- 
shine, flowers,  and  bird-singing,  you 
would  be  very  careful,  after  a  while, 
to  keep  about  you  the   right   atmos- 
pheric temperature ;    and,  if  going  to 
see  the  very  best  friend  you  had  on 
earth  was  sure  to  bring  on  a  fit  of 
rheumatism  or  tooth-ache,  you  would 
soon  learn  to  be  very  sparing  of  your 
visits.     For  this  reason   it  was  that 
Grace  saw  very  little   of  John ;  that 
she  never  now  had  a  sisterly  conver- 
sation with  him;    that  she  preferred 
arranging   all    those    little    business 
matters,  in   which   it  would   be    con- 
venient to  have   a  masculine   appeal, 
solely    and   singly   by   herself.      The 
thing  was   never  referred  to  in  any 
conversation  between    them.     It  was 
perfectly   understood   without    words. 
There  are  friends  between  whom  and 
us  has  shut  the  coffin-lid ;  and  there 
are   others   between    whom    and    us 
stand    sacred    duties,    considerations 
never  to  be  enough  reverenced,  which 
forbid  us  to  seek  their  society,  or  to 
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ask  to  lean  on  them  either  in  joy  or 
sorrow :  the  whole  thing  as  regards 
thorn  must  be  postponed  until  the 
future  life.  Such  had  been  Grace's 
conclusion  with  regard  to  her  brother. 
She  well  knew  that  any  attempt  to 
restore  their  former  intimacy  would 
only  diminish  and  destroy  vv^iat  little 
chance  of  happiness  yet  remained  to 
him ;  and  it  ma}*-,  therefore,  be  im- 
agined with  what  changed  eyes  she 
read  Walter  Sydenham's  letter  from 
those  of  years  ago. 

There  was  a  sound  of  stamping 
feet  "at  the  front  door ;  and  John  came 
in,  all  ruddy  and  snow-powdered,  but 
looking,  on  the  whole,  uncommonly 
cheerful. 

"  Well,  Gracie,"  he  said,  "the  fact 
is,  I  shall  have  to  let  Lillie  go  to  New 
York  for  a  week  or  two,  to  see  those 
Follingsbees.  Hang  them !  But 
what's  the  matter,  Gracie?  Have 
you  been  crying,  or  sitting  up  all 
night  reading,  or  what  ?  " 

The  fact  was,  that  Gracie  had  for 
once  been  indulging  in  a  good  cry, 
rather  pitying  herself  for  her  loneli- 
ness, now  that  the  offer  of  relief  had 
come.  She  laughed,  though ;  and, 
handing  John  her  letter,  said, — 

"  Look  here,  John !  here's  a  letter 
I  have  just  had  from  Walter  Syden- 
ham." 

John  broke  out  into  a  loud,  hilari- 
ous laugh. 

"  The  blessed  old  brick  !  "  said  he. 
"  Has  he  turned  up  again  ?  " 

"  Read  the  letter,  John,"  said 
Gracie.  "  I  don't  know  exactly  how 
to  answer  it." 

John  read  the  letter,  and  seemed  to 
grow  more  and  more  quiet  as  he  read 
it.  Then  he  came  and  stood  by 
Grace,  and  stroked  her  hair  gently. 

"  I  wish,  Gracie  dear,"  he  said, 
"  you  had  asked  my  advice  about  this 
matter  years  ago.  You  loved  Walter, 


—  I  can  see  you  did ;  and  you.  sent 
him  off  on  my  account.  It  is  just  too 
bad !  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew, 
he  was  the  one  I  should  have  been 
best  pleased  to  have  you  marry  !" 

"  It  was  not  wholly  on  your  ac- 
count, John.  You  know  there  was 
our  father,"  said  Grace. 

"Yes,  yes,  Gracie;  but  he  would 
have  preferred  to  see  you  well  mar- 
ried. He  would  not  have  been  so 
selfish,  nor  I  either.  It  is  your  self- 
abnegation,  you  dear  over-good  wo- 
men, that  makes  us  men  seem  selfish. 
We  should  be  as  good  as  you  are,  if 
you  would  give  us  the  chance.  I 
think,  Gracie,  though  you're  not 
aware  of  it,  there  is  a  spice  of  Phar- 
isaism in  the  way  in  which  you  good 
girls  allow  us  men  to  swallow  you  up 
without  ever  telling  us  what  you  are 
doing.  I  often  wondered  about  your 
intimacy  with  Sydenham,  and  why  it 
never  came  to  any  thing;  and  I  can 
but  half  forgive  you.  How  selfish  I 
must  have  seemed  !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  John  !  indeed  not." 

"  Come,  you  needn't  put  on  these 
meek  airs.  I  insist  upon  it,  you  have 
been  feeling  self-righteous  and 
abused,"  said  John,  laughing;  "but 
'all's  well  that  ends  well.'  Sit  down, 
now,  and  write  him  a  real  sensible 
letter,  like  a  nice  honest  woman  as- 
you  are." 

"And  say,  'Yes,  sir,  and  thank 
you  too  '  ?  "  said  Grace,  laughing. 

"  Well,  something  in  that  way," 
said  John.  "  You  can  fence  it  in 
with  as  many  make-believes  as  is 
proper.  And  now,  Gracie,  this  is 
deuced  lucky !  You  see  Sydenham 
will  be  down  here  at  once ;  and  it 
wouldn't  be  exactly  the  thing  for  you 
to  receive  him  at  this  house,  and  our 
only  hotel  is  perfectly  impracticable  in 
winter ;  and  that  brings  me  to  what 
I  am  here  about.  Lillie  is  going  to 
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New  York  to  spend  the  holidays ;  and 
I  wanted  you  to  shut  up,  and  coine 
up  and  keep  house  for  us.  You  see 
you  have  only  one  servant,  and  we 
have  four  to  be  looked  after.  You 
can  bring  your  maid  along,  and  then 
I  will  invite  Walter  to  our  house, 
where  he  will  have  a  clear  field ;  and 
you  can  settle  all  your  matters  be- 
tween you." 

"  So  Lillie  is  going  to  the  Follings- 
bees  ?  "  said  Grace. 

"  Yes :  she  had  a  long,  desperately 
sentimental  letter  from  Mrs.  Follings- 
bee,  urging,  imploring,  and  entreating, 
and  setting  forth  all  the  splendors 
and  glories  of  New  York.  Between 
you  and  me,  it  strikes  me  that  that 
Mrs.  Follingsbee  is  an  affected  goose ; 
but  I  couldn't  say  so  to  Lillie,  ( by  no 
manner  of  means.'  She  professes  an 
untold  amount  of  admiration  and 
friendship  for  Lillie,  and  sets  such 
brilliant  prospects  before  her,  that  I 
should  be  the  most  hard-hearted  old 
Turk  in  existence  if  I  were  to  raise 
any  objections ;  and,  in  fact,  Lillie  is 
quite  brilliant  in  anticipation,  and 
makes  herself  so  delightful,  that  I 
am  almost  sorry  that  I  agreed  to  let 
her  go." 

"  When  shall  you  want  me,  John  ?  " 

"  Well,  this  evening,  say ;  and,  by 
the  way,  couldn't  you  come  up  and 
see  Lillie  a  little  while  this  morning  ? 
She  sent  her  love  to  you,  and  said,  she 
was  so  hurried  with  packing,  and  all 
that,  that  she  wanted  you  to  excuse 
her  not  calling." 

" Oh,  yes !  I'll  come,"  said  Grace 
good-naturedly,  "as  soon  as  I  have 
had  time  to  put  things  in  a  little 
order." 

"  And  write  your  letter,"  said  John 
gayly,  as  he  went  out.  "  Don't  forget 
that." 

Grace  did  not  forget  the  letter ;  but 
we  shall  not  indulge  our  readers  with 


any  peep  over  her  shoulder,  but  only 
say,  that,  though  written  with  an 
abundance  of  precaution,  it  was  one 
with  which  Walter  Sydenham  was 
well  satisfied. 

Then  she  made  her  few  arrange- 
ments in  the  housekeeping  line,  called 
in  her  grand  vizier  and  prime  minis- 
ter from  the  kitchen,  and  held  with 
her  a  counsel  of  ways  and  means ;  put 
on  her  india-rubbers  and  Polish  boots, 
and  walked  up  through  the  deep 
snow-drifts  to  the  Springdale  post- 
office,  where  she  dropped  the  fateful 
letter  with  a  good  heart  on  the 
whole ;  and  then  she  went  on  to 
John's,  the  old  home,  to  offer  any 
parting  services  to  Lillie  that  might  be 
wanted. 

It  is  rather  amusing,  in  any  family 
circle,  to  see  how  some  one  member, 
by  dint  of  persistent  exactions,  conies 
to  receive  always,  in  all  the  exigencies 
of  life,  an  amount  of  attention  and 
devotion  which  is  never  rendered 
back.  Lillie  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  offering  any  services  of  any 
sort  to  Grace.  Grace  might  have 
packed  her  trunks  to  go  to  the  moon, 
or  the  Pacific  Ocean,  quite  alone  for 
matter  of  any  help  Lillie  would  ever 
have  thought  of.  If  Grace  had  head- 
ache or  toothache  or  a  bad  cold,  Lillie 
was  always  "so  sorry;"  but  it  never 
occurred  to  her  to  go  and  sit  with  her, 
to  read  to  her,  or  offer  any  of  a  hun- 
dred little  sisterly  offices.  When  she 
was  in  similar  case,  John  always  sum- 
moned Grace  to  sit  with  Lillie  during 
the  hours  that  his  business  necessarily 
took  him  from  her.  It  really  seemed 
to  be  John's  impression,  that  a  tooth- 
ache or  headache  of  Lillie's  was 
something  entirely  different  from  the 
same  thing  with  Grace,  or  any  other 
person  in  the  world ;  and  Lillie  fully 
shared  the  impression. 

Grace  found  the  little  empress  quite 
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bewildered  in  her  multiplicity  of 
preparations,  and  neglected  details, 
all  of  which  had  been  deferred  to  the 
last  day ;  and  Rosa  and  Anna  and 
Bridget,  in  fact,  the  whole  staff,  were 
all  busy  in  getting  her  off. 

"  So  good  of  you  to  coine,  Gracie  !  " 
and,  "If  you  would  do  this;'7  and, 
"Won't  you  see  to  that?"  and,  "If 
you  could  just  do  the  other!"  and 
Grace  both  could  and  would,  and  did 
what  no  other  pair  of  hands  could  in 
the  same  time.  John  apologized  for 
the  lack  of  any  dinner.  "  The  fact 
is,  Gracie,  Bridget  had  to  be  getting 
up  a  lot  of  her  things  that  were  for- 
gotten till  the  last  moment ;  and  I 
told  her  not  to  mind,  we  could  do  on 
a  cold  lunch."  Bridget  herself  had 
become  so  wholly  accustomed  to  the 
ways  of  her  little  mistress,  that  it 
now  seemed  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  that  the  whole  house 
should  be  upset  for  her. 

But,  at  last,  every  thing  was  ready 
and  packed;  the  trunks  and  boxes 
shut  and  locked,  and  the  keys  sorted ; 
and  John  and  Lillie  were  on  their 
way  to  the  station. 

"I  shall  find  out  Walter  in  New 
York,  and  bring  him  back  with  me," 
said  John  cheerily,  as  he  parted  from 
Grace  in  the  hall.  "  I  leave  you  to 
get  things  all  to  rights  for  us." 

It  would  not  have  been  a  very 
agreeable  or  cheerful  piece  of  work  to 
tidy  the  disordered  house  and  take 
command  of  the  domestic  forces  un- 
der any  other  circumstances ;  but  now 
Grace  found  it  a  very  nice  diversion 
to  prevent  her  thoughts  from  running 
too  curiously  on  this  future  meeting. 
"  After  all,"  she  thought  to  herself, 
"he  is  just  the  same  venturesome, 
imprudent  creature  that  he  always 
was,  jumping  to  conclusions,  and  in- 
sisting on  seeing  every  thing  in  his 
o\vn  way.  How  could  he  dare  write 


me  such  a  letter  without  seeing  me  ? 
Ten  years  make  great  changes.  How 
could  he  be  sure  he  would  like  me  ?  " 
And  she  examined  herself  somewhat 
critically  in  the  looking-glass. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  he  may  thank 
me  for  it  that  we  are  not  engaged, 
and  that  he  comes  only  as  an  old 
friend,  and  perfectly  free,  for  all  lie 
has  said,  to  be  nothing  more,  unless 
on  seeing  each  other  we  are  so 
agreed.  I  am  so  sorry  the  old  place 
is  all  demolished  and  be-Frenchified. 
It  won't  look  natural  to  him ;  and  I 
am  not  the  kind  of  person  to  har- 
monize with  these  cold,  polished,  glis- 
tening, slippery  surroundings,  that 
have  no  home  life  or  association  in 
them. 

But  Gracie  had  to  wake  from  these 
reflections  to  culinary  counsels  with 
Bridget,  and  to  arrangements  of 
apartments  with  Rosa.  Her  own  ex- 
acting carefulness  followed  the  care- 
less footsteps  of  the  untrained  hand- 
maids, and  re-arranged  every  plait 
and  fold;  so  that  by  nightfall  the 
next  day  she  was  thoroughly  tired. 

She  beguiled  the  last  moments, 
while  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
cars,  in  arranging  her  hair,  and  putting 
on  one  of  those  wonderful  Parisian 
dresses,  which  adapt  themselves  so 
precisely  to  the  air  of  the  wearer  that 
they  seem  to  be  in  themselves  works 
of  art.  Then  she  stood  with  a  flut- 
tering color  to  see  the  carriage  drive 
up  to  the  door,  and  the  two  get  out 
of  it. 

It  is  almost  too  bad  to  spy  out  such 
meetings,  and  certainly  one  has  no 
business  to  describe  them  ;  but  Walter 
Sydenham  carried  all  before  him,  by 
an  old  habit  which  he  had  of  taking 
all  and  every  thing  for  granted,  as, 
from  the  first  moment,  he  did  Grace. 
He  had  no  idea  of  hesitations  or  hold- 
ings off,  and  would  have  no  idea  j  and 
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met  Gracie  as  if  they  had  parted  only 
yesterday,  and  as  if  her  word  to  him 
always  had  been  yes,  instead  of  no. 

In  fact,  they  had  not  been  together 
five  minutes  before  the  whole  life  of 
youth  returned  to  them  both,  —  that 
indestructible  youth  which  belongs  to 
warm  hearts  and  buoyant  spirits. 

Such  a  merry  evening  as  they  had 
of  it !  When  John,  as  the  wood  fire 
burnt  low  on  the  hearth,  with  some 
excuse  of  letters  to  write  in  his 
library,  left  them  alone  together, 
Walter  put  on  her  finger  a  diamond 
ring,  saying,  — 

"  There,  Gracie !  now,  when  shall 
it  be  ?  You  see  you've  kept  me  wait- 
ing so  long  that  I  can't  spare  you 
much  time.  I  have  an  engagement 
to  be  in  Montreal  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, and  I  couldn't  think  of  going 
alone.  They  have  merry  times  there 
in  mid-winter;  and  I'm  sure  it  will 
be  ever  so  much  nicer  for  you  than 
keeping  house  alone  here." 

Grace  said,  of  course,  that  it  was 
impossible  ;  but  Walter  declared  that 
doing  the  impossible  was  precisely  in 
his  line,  and  pushed  on  his  various 
advantages  with  such  spirit  and 
energy,  that,  when  they  parted  for 
the  night,  Grace  said  she  would  think 
of  it :  which  promise,  at  the  break- 
fast-table next  morning,  was  inter- 
preted by  the  unblushing  Walter,  and 
reported  to  John,  as  a  full  consent. 
Before  noon  that  day,  Walter  had 
walked  up  with  John  and  Grace  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  cottage,  and  had 
given  John  indefinite  power  to  engage 
workmen  and  artificers  to  re-arrange 
and  enlarge  and  beautify  it  for  their 
return  after  the  wedding  journey. 
For  the  rest  of  the  visit,  all  the  three 
were  busy  with  pencil  and  paper, 
projecting  balconies,  bow-windows, 
pantries,  library,  and  dining-room, 
till  the  old  cottage  so  blossomed  out 


in  imagination  as  to  leave  only  a  germ 
of  its  former  self. 

Walter's  visit  brought  back  to  John 
a  deal  of  the  warmth  and  freedom 
which  he  had  not  known  since  he 
married.  We  often  live  under  an  in- 
sensible pressure  of  which  we  are 
made  aware  only  by  its  removal. 
John  had  been  so  much  in  the  habit 
lately  of  watching  to  please  Lillie, 
of  measuring  and  checking  his  words 
or  actions,  that  he  now  bubbled  over 
with  a  wild,  free  delight  in  finding 
himself  alone  with  Grace  and  Walter. 
He  laughed,  sung,  whistled,  skipped 
up-stairs  two  at  a  time,  and  scarcely 
dared  to  say  even  to  himself  why  he 
was  so  happy.  He  did  not  face  him- 
self with  that  question,  and  went 
dutifully  to  the  librar}^  at  stated  times 
to  write  to  Lillie,  and  made  much  of 
her  little  letters. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE    CASTLE    OF    INDOLENCE. 

If  John  managed  to  be  happy 
without  Lillie  in  Springdale,  Lillie 
managed  to  be  blissful  without  him  in 
New  York. 

"The  bird  let  loose  in  Eastern 
skies "  never  hastened  more  fondly 
home  than  she  to  its  glitter  and  gay- 
ety,  its  life  and  motion,  dash  and  sen- 
sation. She  rustled  in  all  her  bravery 
of  curls  and  frills,  pinkings  and  quill- 
ings,—  a  marvellous  specimen  of  Pari- 
sian frostwork,  without  one  breath  of 
reason  or  philosophy  or  conscience  to 
melt  it. 

The  Follingsbees'  house  might 
stand  for  the  original  of  the  Castle  of 
Indolence. 

"  Halls  where  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand,  — 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia's  land  ? 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts ;  on  carpets,  carpets  spread ; 
And  couches  stretched  around  in  seemly  band; 
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And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head : 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full  swell- 
ing bed." 

It  was  not  without  some  considera- 
ble profit  that  Mrs.  Follingsbee  had 
read  Balzac  and  Dumas,  and  had 
Charlie  Ferrola  for  master  of  arts  in 
her  establishment.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  was  perfect ;  it  transported  one, 
bodily,  back  to  the  times  of  Montespan 
and  Pompadour,  when  life  was  all 
one  glittering  upper-crust,  and  pretty 
women  were  never  troubled  with  even 
the  shadow  of  a  duty. 

It  was  with  a  rebound  of  joyous- 
ness  that  Lillie  found  herself  once 
more  with  a  crowded  list  of  invitations, 
calls,  operas,  dancing,  and  shopping, 
that  kept  her  pretty  little  head  in  a 
perfect  whirl  of  excitement,  and  gave 
her  not  one  moment  for  thought. 

Mrs.  Follingsbee,  to  say  the  truth, 
would  have  been  a  little  careful  about 
inviting  a  rival  queen  of  beauty  into 
the  circle,  were  it  not  that  Charlie 
Ferrola,  after  an  attentive  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  had  assured  her  that 
a  golden-haired  blonde  would  form  a 
most  complete  and  effective  tableau, 
in  contrast  with  her  own  dark  rich 
style  of  beauty.  Neither  would  lose 
by  it,  so  he  said ;  and  the  impression, 
as  they  rode  together  in  an  elegant 
open  barouche,  with  ermine  carriage- 
robes,  would  be  "stunning."  So 
they  called  each  other  ma  soeur,  and 
drove  out  in  the  park  in  a  ravishing 
little  pony-phseton  all  foamed  over 
with  ermine,  drawn  by  a  lovely  pair 
of  cream-colored  horses,  whose  har- 
ness glittered  with  gold  and  silver,  af- 
ter the  fashion  of  the  Count  of  Monte- 
Christo.  In  truth,  if  Dick  Follings- 
bee did  not  remind  one  of  Solomon  in 
all  particulars,  he  was  like  him  in  one, 
that  he  "  made  silver  and  gold  as  the 
stones  of  the  street "  in  New  York. 

Lillie's  presence,  however,  was  all 


desirable ;  because  it  would  draw  the 
calls  of  two  or  three  old  New- York 
families  who  had  hitherto  stood  upon 
their  dignity,  and  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  shoddy  aristocracy.  The 
beautiful  Mrs.  John  Seymour,  there- 
fore, was  no  less  useful  than  ornament- 
al, and  advanced  Mrs.  Follingsbee's 
purposes  in  her  "Excelsior"  move- 
ments. 

"Now,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Fol- 
lingsbee to  Lillie  one  day,  when  they 
had  been  out  making  fashionable  calls 
together,  "we  really  must  call  on 
Charlie's  wife,  just  to  keep  her 
quiet." 

"I  thought  you  didn't  like  her," 
said  Lillie.  "  I  don't ;  I  think  she  is 
dreadfully  common,"  said  Mrs.  Fol- 
lingsbee: "she  is  one  of  those  women 
who  can't  talk  any  thing  but  baby,  and 
bores  Charlie  half  to  death.  But 
then,  you  know,  when  there  is  a  liai- 
son like  mine  with  Charlie,  one  can't 
be  too  careful  to  cultivate  the  wives. 
Les  convenances,  you  know,  are  the  all- 
important  thin  gs.  I  send  her  presents 
constantly,  and  send  my  carriage 
round  to  take  her  to  church  or  opera, 
or  any  thing  that  is  going  on,  and  have 
her  children  at  my  fancy  parties :  yet, 
for  all  that,  the  creature  has  not  a  par- 
ticle of  gratitude ;  those  narrow-mind- 
ed women  never  have.  You  know  I 
am  very  susceptible  to  people's  atmos- 
pheres ;  and  I  always  feel  that  that 
creature  is  just  as  full  of  spite  and 
jealousy  as  she  can  stick  in.  her  skin." 

It- will  be  remarked  that  this  was 
one  of  those  idiomatic  phrases,  which 
got  lodged  in  Mrs.  Follingsbee's  head 
in  a  less  cultivated  period  of  her  life, 
as  a  rusty  needle  sometimes  hides  in  a 
cushion,  coming  out  unexpectedly 
when  excitement  gives  it  an  honest 
squeeze.  "  Now,  I  should  think,"  pur- 
sued Mrs.  Follingsbee,  "that  a  woman 
who  really  loved  her  husband  would 
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be  thankful  to  have  him  have  such  a 
rest  from  the  disturbing  family  cares 
which  smother  a  man's  genius,  as  a 
house  like  ours  offers  him.  How  can 
the  artistic  nature  exercise  itself  in 
the  very  grind  of  the  thing,  when 
this  child  has  a  cold,  and  the  other 
the  croup ;  and  there  is  fussing  with 
mustard-paste  and  ipecac  and  para- 
goric,  —  all  those  realities,  you  know  ? 
Why,  Charlie  tells  me  he  feels  a  great 
deal  more  affection  for  his  children 
when  he  is  all  calm  and  tranquil  in 
the  little  boudoir  at  our  house ;  and 
he  writes  such  lovely  little  poems 
about  them,  I  must  show  you  some 
of  them.  But  this  creature  doesn't 
appreciate  them  a  bit :  she  has  no  poe- 
try in  her." 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  I  don't  think  I 
should,"  said  Lillie  honestly.  "I 
should  be  just  as  mad  as  I  could  be,  if 
John  acted  so." 

"Oh,  my  dear!  the  cases  are  dif- 
ferent :  Charlie  has  such  peculiarities 
of  genius.  The  artistic  nature,  you 
know,  requires  soothing."  Here  they 
stopped,  and  rang  at  the  door  of  a 
neat  little  house,  and  were  ushered 
into  a  pair  of  those  very  characteristic 
parlors  which  show  that  they  have  been 
arranged  by  a  home- worshipper,  and 
a  mother.  There  were  plants  and 
birds  and  flowers,  and  little  genre 
pictures  of  children,  animals,  and 
household  interiors,  arranged  with  a 
loving  eye  and  hand. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  per- 
fectly characteristic  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Follingsbee,  looking  around  her  as  if 
she  were  going  to  faint. 

"  This  woman  drives  Charlie  perfect- 
ly wild,  because  she  has  no  apprecia- 
tion of  high  art.  Now,  I  sent  her  pho- 
tographs of  Michael  Angelo's  '  Moses/ 
and l  Night  and  Morning ; '  and  I  really 
wish  you  would  see  where  she  hung 
them, — away  in  yonder  dark  corner  I " 


"  I  think  myself  they  are  enough 
to  scare  the  owls,"  said  Lillie,  after  a 
moment's  contemplation. 

"But,  my  dear,  you  know  they 
are  the  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Follings- 
bee :  "people  never  like  such  things  at 
first,  and  one  must  get  used  to  high 
art  before  one  forms  a  taste  for  it. 
The  thing  with  her  is,  she  has  no  do- 
cility. She  does  not  try  to  enter  into 
Charlie's  tastes." 

The  woman  with  "  no  docility  "  en- 
tered at  this  moment,  —  a  little  snow- 
drop of  a  creature,  with  a  pale,  pure, 
Madonna  face,  and  that  sad  air  of 
hopeless  firmness  which  is  seen  un- 
happily in  the  faces  of  so  many  wo- 
men. 

"I  had  to  bring  baby  down,"  she 
said.  "  I  have  no  nurse  to-day,  and  he 
has  been  threatened  with  croup." 

"The  dear  little  fellow  !"  said  Mrs. 
Follingsbee,  with  officious  gracious- 
ness.  "So  glad  you  brought  him 
down ;  come  to  his  aunty  ? "  she  in- 
quired lovingly,  as  the  little  fellow 
shrank  away,  and  regarded  her  with 
round,  astonished  eyes.  "Why  will 
you  not  come  to  my  next  reception, 
Mrs.  Ferrola?"  she  added.  "You 
make  yourself  quite  a  stranger  to  us. 
You  ought  to  give  yourself  some  va- 
riety." 

"The  fact  is,  dear  Mrs.  Follings- 
bee," said  Mrs.  Ferrola,  "receptions 
in  New  York  generally  begin  about 
my  bedtime ;  and,  if  I  should  spend 
the  night  out,  I  should  have  no 
strength  to  give  to  my  children  the 
next  day." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  ought  to  have 
some  amusement." 

"  My  children  amuse  me,  if  you  will 
believe  it,"  said  Mrs.  Ferrola  with  a 
remarkably  quiet  smile. 

Mrs.  Follingsbee  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  this  was  meant  to  be  sarcastic 
or  not.  She  answered,  however, 
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"  Well !     your   husband   will    come, 
at  all  events." 

"  You  may  be  quite  sure  of  that," 
said  Mrs.  Ferrola  with  the  same  quiet- 
ness. 

"Well!"  said  Mrs.  Follingsbee, 
rising,  with  patronizing  cheerfulness, 
"  delighted  to  see  you  doing  so  well ; 
and,  if  it  is  pleasant,  I  will  send  the 
carriage  round  to  take  you  a  drive  in 
the  park  this  afternoon.  Good-morn- 
ing." 

And,  like  a  rustling  cloud  of  silks 
and  satins  and  perfumes,  she  bent 
down  and  kissed  the  baby,  and  swept 
from  the  apartment. 

Mrs.  Ferrola,  with  a  movement  that 
seemed  involuntary,  wiped  the  baby's 
cheek  with  her  handkerchief,  and, 
folding  it  closer  to  her  bosom,  looked 
up  as  if  asking  patience  where  pa- 
tience is  to  be  found  for  the  asking. 

"There!  didn't  I  tell  you?"  said 
Mrs.  Follingsbee  when  she  came  out ; 
"just  one  of  those  provoking,  meek, 
obstinate,  impracticable  creatures,  with 
no  adaptation  in  her." 

"  Oh,  gracious  me ! "  said  Lillie :  "  I 
can't  imagine  more  dire  despair  than 
to  sit  all  day  tending  baby." 

"Well,  so  you  would  think;  and 
Charlie  has  offered  to  hire  competent 
nurses,  and  wants  her  to  dress  herself 
up  and  go  into  society ;  and  she  just 
won't  do  it,  and  sticks  right  down  by 
the  cradle  there,  with  her  children 
running  over  her  like  so  many  squir- 
rels." 

"Oh!  I  hope  and  trust  I  never 
shall  have  children,"  said  Lillie  fer- 
vently, "  because,  you  see,  there's  an 
end  of  every  thing.  No  more  fun,  no 
more  frolics,  no  more  admiration  or 
good  times ;  nothing  but  this  fright- 
ful baby,  that  you  can't  get  rid  of." 

Yet,  as  Lillie  spoke,  she  knew  in 
her  own  slippery  little  heart,  that  the 
shadow  of  this  awful  cloud  of  mater- 


nity was  resting  over  her,  though  she 
laced  and  danced,  and  bid  defiance 
to  every  law  of  nature,  with  a  blind 
and  ignorant  wilfulness,  not  caring 
what  consequences  she  might  draw 
down  on  herself,  if  only  she  might 
escape  this. 

And  was  there,  then,  no  soft  spot 
in  this  woman's  heart  anywhere  ? 
Generally  it  is  thought,  that  the 
throb  of  the  child's  heart  awakens  a 
heart  in  the  mother,  and  that  the 
mother  is  born  again  with  her  child. 
It  is  so  with  unperverted  nature,  as 
God  meant  it  to  be ;  and  you  shall 
hear  from  the  lips  of  an  Irish  wash- 
er-woman, a  genuine  poetry  of  ma- 
ternal feeling,  for  the  little  one  who 
comes  to  make  her  toil  more  toilsome, 
that  is  wholly  withered  away  out  of 
luxurious  circles,  where  there  is  every 
thing  to  make  life  easy.  Just  as  the 
Chinese  have  contrived  fashionable 
monsters,  where  human  beings  are 
constrained  to  grow  in  the  shape  of 
flower-pots,  so  fashionable  life  con- 
trives at  last  to  grow  a  woman  who 
hates  babies,  and  will  risk  her  life  to 
be  rid  of  the  crowning  glory  of  wo- 
manhood. 

There  was  a  time  in  Lillie's  life, 
when  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
which  was  a  turning-point  with  her, 
and  decided  that  she  should  be  the 
heartless  woman  she  was.  If  at  that 
age,  and  at  that  time,  she  had  de- 
cided to  marry  the  man  she  really 
loved,  marriage  might  indeed  have 
proved  to  her  a  sacrament.  It  might 
have  opened  to  her  a  door  through 
which  she  could  have  passed  out  from 
a  career  of  selfish  worldliness,  into 
that  gradual  discipline  of  unselfish- 
ness which  a  true  love  marriage 
brings. 

But  she  did  not.  The  man  was 
poor,  and  she  was  beautiful;  her 
beauty  would  buy  wealth  and  worldly 
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position,  and  so  she  cast  him  off.  Yet 
partly  to  gratify  her  own  lingering 
feeling,  and  partly  because  she  could 
not  wholly  renounce  what  had  once 
been  hers,  she  kept  up  for  years  with 
him  just  that  illusive  simulacrum 
which  such  women  call  friendship; 
which,  while  constantly  denying,  con- 
stantly takes  pains  to  attract,  and 
drains  the  heart  of  all  possibility  of 
loving  another. 

Harry  Endicott  was  a  young  man 
of  fine  capabilities,  sensitive,  interest- 
ing, handsome,  full  of  generous  im- 
pulses, whom  a  good  woman  might 
easily  have  led  to  a  full  completeness. 
He  was  not  really  Lillie's  cousin,  but 
the  cousin  of  her  mother ;  but,  under 
the  name  of  cousin,  he  had  constant 
access  and  family  intimacy. 

This  winter  Harry  Endicott  sud- 
denly returned  to  the  fashionable  cir- 
cles of  New  York,  —  returned  from  a 
successful  career  in  India,  with  an 
ample  fortune.  He  was  handsomer 
than  ever,  took  stylish  bachelor  lodg- 
ings, set  up  a  most  distracting  turn- 
out, and  became  a  sort  of  Marquis  of 
Farintosh  in  fashionable  circles. 
Was  ever  any  thing  so  lucky,  or  so 
unlucky,  for  our  Lillie  ?  -1-  lucky,  if 
life  really  does  run  on  the  basis  of 
French  novels,  and  if  all  that  is 
needed  is  the  sparkle  and  stimulus  of 
new  emotions;  unlucky,  nay,  even 
gravely  terrible,  if  life  really  is  estab- 
lished on  a  basis  of  moral  responsi- 
bility, and  dogged  by  the  fatal  neces- 
sity, that,  "  whatsoever  man  or  woman 
soweth,  that  shall  he  or  she  also  reap." 

In  the  most  critical  hour  of  her 
youth,  when  love  was  sent  to  her 
heart  like  an  angel,  to  beguile 
her  from  selfishness,  and  make  self- 
denial  easy,  Lillie's  pretty  little  right 
hand  had  sowed  to  the  world  and  the 
flesh,  and  of  that  sowing  she  was  now 
to  reap  all  the  disquiets,  the  vexa- 


tions, the  tremors,  that  go  to  fill  the 
pages  of  French  novels,  —  records  of 
women  who  marry  where  they  can- 
not love,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  self- 
ishness and  ambition,  and  then  make 
up  for  it  by  loving  where  they  cannot 
marry.  If  all  the  women  in  Amer- 
ica who  have  practised,  and  are  prac- 
tising, this  species  of  moral  agricul- 
ture should  stand  forth  together,  it 
would  be  seen  that  it  is  not  for  noth- 
ing that  France  has  been  called  the 
society  educator  of  the  world. 

The  apartments  of  the  Follingsbee 
mansion,  with  their  dreamy  voluptu- 
ousness, were  eminently  adapted  to 
be  the  background  and  scenery  of  a 
dramatic  performance  of  this  kind. 
There  were  vistas  of  drawing-rooms, 
with  delicious  boudoirs,  like  side  chap- 
els in  a  temple  of  Venus,  with  hand- 
some Charlie  Ferrola  gliding  in  and 
out,  or  lecturing  dreamily  from  the 
corner  of  some  sofa  on  the  last  most 
important  crinkle  of  the  artistic  rose- 
leaf,  demonstrating  conclusively  that 
beauty  was  the  only  true  morality, 
and  that  there  was  no  sin  but  bad 
taste;  and  that  nobody  knew  what 
good  taste  was  but  himself  and  his 
clique.  There  was  the  discussion, 
far  from  edifying,  of  modern  improved 
theories  of  society,  seen  from  an  im- 
proved philosophic  point  of  view; 
of  all  the  peculiar  wants  and  needs 
of  etherealized  beings,  who  have  been 
refined  and  cultivated  till  it  is  the 
most  difficult  problem  in  the  world  to 
keep  them  comfortable,  while  there 
still  remains  the  most  tearing  neces- 
sity that  they  should  be  made  happy, 
though  the  whole  universe  were  to  be 
torn  down  and  made  over  to  effect  it. 

The  idea  of  not  being  happy,  and 
in  all  respects  as  blissful  as  they  could 
possibly  be  made,  was  one  always  as- 
sumed by  the  Follingsbee  clique  as  an 
injustice  to  be  wrestled  with.  Any- 
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body  that  did  not  affect  them  agreea- 
bly, that  jarred  on  their  nerves,  or 
interrupted  the  delicious  reveries  of 
existence  with  the  sharp  saw-setting 
of  commonplace  realities,  in  their 
view  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  summarily, 
whether  that  somebody  were  husband 
or  wife,  parent  or  child. 

Natures  that  affected  each  other 
pleasantly  were  to  spring  together 
like  dew-drops,  and  sail  off  on  rosy 
clouds  together  to  the  land  of  Do-just- 
as-you-have-a-mind-to. 

The  only  thing  never  to  be  enough 
regretted,  which  prevented  this  imme- 
diate and  blissful  union  of  particles, 
was  the  impossibility  of  living  on 
rosy  clouds,  and  making  them  the 
means  of  conveyance  to  the  desirable 
country  before  mentioned.  Many  of 
the  fair  illuminate,  who  were  quite 
willing  to  go  off  with  a  kindred  spirit, 
were  withheld  by  the  necessities  of  in- 
finite pairs  of  French  kid-gloves,  and 
gallons  of  cologne-water,  and  indis- 
pensable clouds  of  mechlin  and  point 
lace,  which  were  necessary  to  keep 
around  them  the  poetry  of  existence. 

Although  it  was  well  understood 
among  them,  that  the  religion  of  the 
emotions  is  the  only  true  religion,  and 
that  nothing  is  holy  that  you  do 
not  feel  exactly  like  doing,  and  every 
thing  is  holy  that  you  do ;  still  these 
fair  confessors  lacked  the  pluck  of 
primitive  Christians,  and  could  not 
think  of  taking  joyfully  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods,  even  for  the  sake  of  a 
kindred  spirit.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  living  in  deplored  marriage-bonds 
with  husbands  who  could  pay  rent 
and  taxes,  and  stand  responsible  for 
unlimited  bills  at  Stewart's  and  Tif- 
fany's. Hence  the  philosophy  which 
allowed  the  possession  of  the  body  to 
one  man,  and  of  the  soul  to  another, 
which  one  may  see  treated  of  at  large 
in  many  writings  of  the  day. 


As  yet  Lillie  had  been  kept  intact 
from  all  this  sort  of  thing  by  the 
hard,  brilliant  enamel  of  selfishness. 
That  little  shrewd,  gritty  common 
sense,  which  enabled  her  to  see  di- 
rectly through  other  people's  illusions, 
has,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  this  time 
revealed  itself  to  our  readers  as  an  ele- 
ment in  her  mind :  but  now  there  is 
to  come  a  decided  thrust  at  the  heart 
of  her  womanhood ;  and  we  shall  see 
whether  the  paralysis  is  complete,  or 
whether  the  woman  is  alive. 

If  Lillie  had  loved  Harry  Endicott 
poor,  had  loved  him  so  much  that  at 
one  time  she  had  seriously  balanced 
the  possibility  of  going  to  housekeep- 
ing in  a  little  unfashionable  house, 
and  having  only  one  girl,  and  hand 
in  hand  with  him  walking  the  paths 
of  economy,  self-denial,  and  prudence, 
the  reader  will  see  that  Harry  Endi- 
cott rich,  Harry  Endicott  enthroned 
in  fashionable  success,  Harry  Endi- 
cott plus  fast  horses,  splendid  equi- 
pages, a  fine  city  house  and  a  country 
house  on  the  Hudson,  was  something 
still  more  dangerous  to  her  imagina- 
tion. 

But  more  than  this  was  the  stimu- 
lus of  Harry  Endicott  out  of  her 
power,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  her 
charms.  She  had  a  feverish  desire 
to  see  him,  but  he  never  called. 
Forthwith  she  had  a  confidential  con- 
versation with  her  bosom  friend,  who 
entered  into  the  situation  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  invited  him  to  her  recep- 
tions. But  he  didn't  come. 

The  fact  was,  that  Harry  Endicott 
hated  Lillie  now,  with  that  kind  of 
hatred  which  is  love  turned  wrong- 
side  out.  He  hated  her  for  the  mis- 
ery she  had  caused  him,  and  was  in 
some  danger  of  feeling  it  incumbent 
on  himself  to  go  to  the  devil  in  a 
wholly  unnecessary  manner  on  that 
account. 
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He  had  read  the  story  of  Monte 
Christo,  with  its  highly-wrought  plot 
of  vengeance,  and  had  determined  to 
avenge  himself  on  the  woman  who 
had  so  tortured  him,  and  to  make  her 
feel,  if  possible,  what  he  had  felt. 

So,  when  he  had  discovered  the 
hours  of  driving  observed  by  Mrs. 
Follingsbee  and  Lillie  in  the  park, 
he  took  pains,  from  time  to  time,  to 
meet  them  face  to  face,  and  to  pass 
Lillie  with  an  unrecognizing  stare. 
Then  he  dashed  in  among  Mrs.  Fol- 
lingsbee's  circle,  making  himself 
everywhere  talked  of,  till  they  were 
beset  on  all  hands  by  the  inquiry, 
"  Don't  you  know  young  Endicott  ? 
why,  I  should  think  you  would  want 
to  have  him  visit  here." 

After  this  had  been  played  far 
enough,  he  suddenly  showed  himself 
one  evening  at  Mrs.  Follingsbee's,  and 
apologized  in  an  off-hand  manner  to 
Lillie,  when  reminded  of  passing  her 
in  the  park,  that  really  he  wasn't 
thinking  of  meeting  her,  and  didn't 
recognize  her,  she  was  so  altered ;  it 
had  been  so  many  years  since  they 
had  met,  &c.  All  in  a  tone  of 
cool  and  heartless  civility,  every  word 
of  which  was  a  dagger's  thrust  not 
only  into  her  vanity,  but  into  the  poor 
little  bit  of  a  real  heart  which  fash- 
ionable life  had  left  to  Lillie. 

Every  evening,  after  he  had  gone, 
came  a  long,  confidential  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Follingsbee,  in  which  every 
word  and  look  was  discussed  and 
turned,  and  all  possible  or  probable 
inferences  therefrom  reported;  after 
which  Lillie  often  laid  a  sleepless  head 
on  a  hot  and  tumbled  pillow,  poor, 


miserable  child  !  suffering  her  punish- 
ment, without  even  the  grace  to  know 
whence  it  came,  or  what  it  meant. 
Hitherto  Lillie  had  been  walking 
only  in  the  limits  of  that  kind  of  per- 
mitted wickedness,  which,  although 
certainly  the  remotest  thing  possible 
from  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  finds 
a  great  deal  of  tolerance  and  patron- 
age among  communicants  of  the  altar. 
She  had  lived  a  gay,  vain,  self-pleas- 
ing life,  with  no  object  or  purpose 
but  the  simple  one  to  get  each  day  as 
much  pleasurable  enjoyment  out  of 
existence  as  possible.  Mental  and 
physical  indolence  and  inordinate  van- 
ity had  been  the  key-notes  of  her  life. 
She  hated  every  thing  that  required 
protracted  thought,  or  that  made 
trouble,  and  she  longed  for  excite- 
ment. The  passion  for  praise  and  ad- 
miration had  become  to  her  like  the 
passion  of  the  opium-eater  for  his 
drug,  or  of  the  brandy-drinker  for  his 
dram.  But  now  she  was  heedlessly 
steering  to  what  might  prove  a  more 
palpable  sin. 

Harry  the  serf,  once  half  despised 
for  his  slavish  devotion,  now  stood 
before  her,  proud  and  free,  and  tan- 
talized her  by  the  display  he  made 
of  his  indifference,  and  preference 
for  others.  She  put  forth  every  art 
and  effort  to  recapture  him.  But  the 
most  dreadful  stroke  of  fate  of  all 
was,  that  Eose  Ferguson  had  come 
to  New  York  to  make  a  winter  visit, 
and  was  much  talked  of  in  certain 
circles  where  Harry  was  quite  inti- 
mate; and  he  professed  himself,  in- 
deed, an  ardent  admirer  at  her 
shrine. 
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/IT  was  yet  early  spring,  the  weather 
uncertain  and  gloomy,  nature  attired 
in  her  most  unseemly  garments,  when, 
having  luggage  which  could  not  go 
by  the  omnibus,  I  found  myself  and 
effects  in  the  West  Roxbury  stage, 
which  was  under  bonds  to  deliver  me 
at  a  certain  station  in  that  village, 
half  a  mile  from  Brook  Farm.  Here 
I  received  the  most  explicit  directions 
for  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  and 
wended  my  way,  solitary,  but  in  no 
cheerless  mood.  It  was  a  peaceful 
country  half-mile,  between  straggling 
woods  and  pastures;  the  low  gray 
stone  fence  cropping  out  here  and 
there,  and  then  disappearing  amid 
heaps  of  brush-wood  and  vines.  The 
wind  went  soughing  through  the 
trees,  snapping  off  now  and  then  a 
dead  branch,  which  crackling  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  deadest  of  dead 
leaves,  but  lately  released  from  under 
the  snow,  whirled  and  danced  on  be- 
fore me;  but  there  was  no  melan- 
choly in  the  scene  for  me.  I  was  free ; 
I  was  returning  to  my  own  again ;  in 
my  heart  the  climate  was  fairest 
June ;  and  I  hummed,  as  I  stepped 
briskly  on,  — 

"  Pipe  low,  ye  winds, 
And  glad  the  summer  day." 

There  were  no  perplexing  forks  to 
the  road,  to  mislead  the  pre-occupied 
traveller;  and  it  was  to  this  happy 
circumstance,  rather  than  to  any 
merit  of  my  own,  that  I  found  myself 
approaching  the  old  farm-house  for 
which  I  was  destined,  instead,  as 
might  well  have  been  the  case,  some 
strange,  unfriendly  homestead,  miles 
away.  I  held  anticipation  in  check ; 
but  there  was  no  subduing  the  exhil- 
aration of  the  hour ;  for  I  was  on  the 
bridge,  metaphorical  and  literal,  that 


was  to  conduct  me  to  a  new  era. 
From  this  bridge,  that  spanned  the 
brook  after  which  the  place  was 
named,  I  could  see  the  long,  bare 
arms  of  the  old  cotton-wood  tree, 
which  in  summer  overshadowed  the 
hive,  swaying  restlessly  to  the  breeze; 
and  the  brown  terraces  below,  where 
the  girls  had  picked  the  asters  and 
nasturtiums  with  which  to  decorate 
the  tables  when  I  was  on  a  visit  there 
the  previous  autumn.  The  few  per- 
sons whose  duties  took  them  abroad 
in  that  locality,  I  failed  to  recognize : 
but  Carlo,  the  lazy  Newfoundland  dog, 
I  was  well  acquainted  with ;  and  he 
announced  my  arrival  by  a  low,  satis- 
fied bark. 

I  have  said,  that,  on  this  particular 
day,  earth  and  sky  wore  a  chilly,  un- 
friendly air ;  but  the  girls'  voices  in 
the  kitchen,  as  I  entered  unobserved, 
brought  back  the  wealth  and  color 
of  the  autumnal  days  which  had 
crowned  my  first  welcome.  What 
hearty,  boisterous  congratulations 
from  the  younger  handmaidens  !  what 
subdued,  earnest  greeting  from  Sybil 
and  Margaret !  The  walls  of  the 
large  kitchen,  even  the  huge  stove, 
smiled  and  beamed  with  cordiality  for 
me.  I  accepted  it  all,  and  returned 
in  kind. 

Sybil,  who  was  always  the  one  to 
assume  responsibility,  conducted  me 
into  the  little  parlor,  saying,  as  she  re- 
lieved me  of  superfluous  garments,  — 

"You  will  notice  some  changes, 
dear,  —  some  new  faces.  Only  one 
gone  besides  Theodore ;  and  he  did  not 
really  belong  with  us.  Among  the 
new-comers  is  a  young  man,  who,  in 
many  ways,  is  quite  remarkable ;  but 
he  is  just  now  absent  on  a  visit  to 
Milton,  where  a  certain  '  Martha ' 
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holds  him ;  the  personification  of 
mental  and  physical  health,  she  is  re- 
ported to  be.  His  name  is  Adonis ; 
our  dear  Pericles  is  his  bosom  friend, 
and  very  much  under  his  influence, — 
consciously  under  his  influence, "  she 
added  with  religious  emphasis,  "which 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
yoii  know.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  Pericles,  who  is  as  keenly  positive 
as  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  be  uncon- 
sciously under  any  one's  influence." 

So  I  thought,  remembering  the 
pliant  form  and  many-sided  character 
of  the  young  Hercules. 

"You  remember  the  Plainlys,"  she 
continued,  "  Jemima  and  Harry  ?  The 
whole  family  are  here  now,  and  we 
are  as  crowded  as  ever ;  but  a  wing 
—  you  doubtless  observed  it  as  you 
came  along — is  being  built  as  rap- 
idly as  may  be;  and,  when  that  is  com- 
pleted, we  can  stretch  ourselves  out 
once  more.  Poor  Dora  Plainly,  the 
mother,  finds  division  of  labor  quite 
another  thing  from  cooking,  dress- 
making, washing,  ironing,  and  bear- 
ing children,  all  alone.  She  takes 
charge  of  the  first  meal,  and  the 
puddings  and  pies  at  dinner,  and  sews 
a  good  deal,  but  still,  as  she  says, 
feels  the  burden  removed  entirely 
from  her  weary  shoulders.  The 
younger  children  blossom  round  us 
like  roses.  We  have  been  obliged, 
you  see,  to  arrange  a  table  for  eight 
in  this  parlor.  We  of  the  inner  cir- 
cle eat  in  this  room,  —  Hero,  Lean- 
der,  Janet,  Pericles,  the  Dominie, 
Adonis,  yourself,  and  myself.  I  in- 
sisted on  reserving  a  place  for  you." 

I  thanked  her,  more  than  grateful 
for  her  delicate  consideration.  How, 
as  she  talked,  I  knew  the  old  spell 
was  creeping  over  me  I/  I  had  held 
my  judgment  in  abeyance  concerning 
her  dealings  with  my  cousin,  intend- 
ing to  study  her  more  closely,  and  to 


keep  myself  apart  from  her  influence 
till  my  mind  was  made  up  on  broader 
grounds.  Now  her  violet  eyes  took 
possession  of  me ;  her  pressing,  chas- 
tened manner,  so  gentle  yet  persist- 
ent, wound  itself  around  me;  while 
her  pale,  restrained  mouth,  contrasted 
with  the  thoughtful  brow  shaded  by 
the  silky  hair,  was  inexplicable  as 
ever. 

/^Ai  dinner  I  took  in  the  situation 
anew.  There  was  more  in  the  gra- 
cious kindliness  of  manner  than  in 
any  conversation  that  took  place  dur- 
ing the  repast;  and,  if  simply  the 
presence  was  the  criterion  of  worth, 
no  other  argument  could  be  needed 
here.  .  There  was  indeed,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  a  siren  in  the  opposite 
room,  and  a  Jesuit  in  the  carpenter's 
shop ;  but  these  gave  just  that  neces- 
sary spice  to  the  otherwise  pure  and 
simple  whole  which  would  insure 
striking  effects.  At  any  rate,  the 
Jesuit  was  not  mistaken  for  John,  or 
the  siren  for  Una. 

/ 1  found  that  duties  had  already 
been  assigned  me,  subject  to  my  veto, 
one  part  of  which  was  to  teach  the 
smallest  class  of  children  for  two  or 
three  hours  a  day.  This  I  declined ; 
for  it  was  an  unsettled  question  with 
me  how  far  we  had  any  right  to  oblige 
a  small  child  to  learn  that  for  which 
he  often  had  a  natural,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieved, a  healthy  repugnance,  viz.,  the 
primer,  and  to  sit  still.  It  was  finally 
agreed  on,  that  I  should  take  charge 
of  the  boys'  bedrooms  at  the  eyrie, 
help  with  the  ironing  on  the  after- 
noons of  three  days  in  the  week,  and 
in  the  mornings  help  to  prepare  ve- 
getables, &c.,  in  the  kitchen. 

The  next  consideration,  and  that 
of  paramount  importance  with  the 
girls,  was  my  proposed  course  of  study. 
A  moral-philosophy  class,  under  the 
able  direction  of  the  professor,  with 
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Victor  Cousin  for  text-book,  was  just 
under  way.  Of  course  I  joined  it ; 
and  very  interesting  it  proved,  after 
the  more  circumscribed  arid  stereo- 
typed reasoning  of  tbe  pulpit^/—  this 
science  of  the  soul,  affirming  that  evil 
is  not  a  principle,  a  tangible  entity, 
opposed  to  good,  but  inharmonious, 
unbalanced  good,  for  which  we  might 
therefore  hope  to  make  conditions 
that  should  induce  harmony.  The 
professor  was  well  versed  in  eclectic 
philosophy,  and  his  exposition  of  the 
different  systems  was  delightfully 
clear.  Victor  Cousin  may  have  since 
entered  a  cloister,  but  the  door  he 
opened  for  perplexed  souls  remains 
still  open. 

/Democracy,  and  the  highest  mental 
and  spiritual  culture,  were  evidently 
the  animating  ideas  at  the  Commu- 
nity. Had  the  world  denied  you  op- 
portunity for  study?  ,  Here  your 
soul's  needs  should  be  attended  to  at 
once.  Did  you  desire  chirography,  or 
Sanscrit,  it  was  all  one.  Hence,  in 
the  course  of  time,  there  were  classes 
in  German,  French,  and  European 
history,  in  Italian,  Greek,  and  math- 
ematics. Two  Hibernian  sisters  were 
learning  to  write ;  and  Hero,  un- 
troubled by  theories,  bravely  consented 
to  sandwich  the  primer  between  Ger- 
man fairy  tales  and  children's  melo- 
dies for  the  little  ones. 

The  presence  of  so  many  young 
men,  who  were  there  expressly  for 
their  school  education,  obliged,  it  is 
true,  the  formation  of  many  of  these 
classes, — youths  from  Manilla,  Ha- 
vana, Florida,  and  Cambridge  ;  but 
Italian,  German,  moral  philosophy, 
and  the  English  classics  were  require- 
ments of  the  "  Community  "  proper. 

I  was  also  induced  to  join  the  class 
in  European  history,  over  which  the 
lady  superior  gracefully  presided ;  and 
I  took  some  pains  to  persuade  Cyn- 


thia to  enlarge  her  mental  boundaries 
along  with  me.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent, however,  that  "  the  wholesome 
nymph,"  as  Hero  had  christened  her, 
lacked  the  element  of  growth  in  her 
nature,  and  could  advance  no  farther 
than  the  idea  of  democracy.  She 
could  not  divest  herself  of  her  acces- 
sories, the  saucepans  and  skewers, 
over  which  she  rfcigned  queen  in  the 
kitchen,  but  held  them  all,  abstractly 
speaking,  carefully  in  her  lap  during 
the  lesson.  This  greatly  disturbed 
some  of  us ;  for  we  reasoned,  that,  in 
this  case,  we  were  getting  the  bene- 
fit of  her  disciplined  and  valuable 
practical  skill  without  returning  ade- 
quate compensation. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  the  farm, 
came  also  a  young  man  from  Harvard, 
full  of  Greek  and  German,  full  of 
masculine  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
His  handsome  brown  eyes  had  been 
overtaxed  at  college,  yet  he  could 
teach  if  not  study;  and  a  German 
class  was  the  first  move  of  Don  Car- 
los. It  consisted  of  not  more  than 
seven;  and  a  royal  time  we  had  of  it, 
from  Follen's  Reader  to  Schiller's 
"Song  of  the  Bell,"  Pegasus,  Wil- 
helm  Tell,  Goethe's  "Hermann  and 
Dorothea,"  "  Faust,"  "  Dichtung  and 
Wahrheit."  What  wonderful  senti- 
ment and  conception  we  found  in 
these  creations !  Dictionaries  were 
scarce,  oil-lamps  dull,  hours  too  short, 
and  the  student  often  over-weary  from 
labor ;  but  what  hinderance  could  these 
obstacles  offer  to  the  fervent  zeal  of 
youthful  converts?  I  was  to  have 
studied  arithmetic.  "What  nourish- 
ment could  I  find  in  that,  or  in  Amer- 
ican history,  which  included  one  revo- 
lution, and  that  retaining  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade  ?  No  romance  except 
that  found  among  fugitive  slaves; 
Washington  and  Mrs.  Martha  Wash- 
ington worn  decidedly  threadbare. 
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Better  study  Rhine  legends,  and  live 
a  poem  for  later  chroniclers  to  write 
down.  But  I  anticipate. 

I  had  been  assigned  a  sleeping 
apartment  at  the  eyrie  (the  quadran- 
gular edifice  on  the  hill,  some  three 
minutes'  walk  from  the  hive),  and 
Hero  had  accepted  me  for  room-mate. 
A  pretty  French  window  in  our  room 
overlooked  the  peaceful  solitude  of 
the  near  pine  woods,  with  just  a 
glimpse  of  Charles  Biver  in  the  dis- 
tance. To  me  this  seemed  one  of  the 
mansions  of  the  blest. 

From  the  first  day,  my  companion, 
with  her  usual  innocent  daring,  took 
all  my  external  affairs  into  her  hands ; 
while  I,  only  too  gladly,  yielded  to 
her  dictation. 

"  Tell  me  exactly  how  much  money 
you  have  brought  with  you,  that  I 
may  see  you  do  not  lose  it,  or  give  it 
away,  or  spend  it  extravagantly. 
The  idea  of  your  being  trusted  with 
money !  I  heard  of  your  buying 
three  half-mourning  dresses,  because 
the  style  was  so  quiet.  I  am  the 
"  community "  within  the  Commu- 
nity. It  was  fore-ordained  before  the 
beginning  of  the  world  that  you 
should  be  guided  by  me.  How  dare 
you  wear  your  best  shoes  every  day  ?  " 

So  she  ran  on,  pleased  and  amused 
at  the  docile  acquiescence  of  one  five 
years  her  senior.  It  gave  me  a  sense 
of  relief  to  be  thus  taken  charge  of  after 
carrying  about  the  painful  conscious- 
ness of  my  own  /  responsibility  for 
nearly  two  year-sx'To  rest  with  Hero's 
loving  arm  around  me,  to  wake  to  the 
divine  serenity  of  that  early  morning 
air,  gave  the  soul  strength  for  the  con- 
flicts of  after  years.  Nourished  by 
it,  the  sweetest  enthusiasms  took  root, 
and  collected  store  of  vitalizing  ma- 
terial. 

It  was  easy  to  understand  now 
what  an  amount  of  moral  and  intel- 


lectual force  was  wasted  in  the  world 
through  the  distrust  that  keeps  cau- 
tion ever  active.  Here  men  and 
women,  forgetting  suspicion,  met 
each  other  with  a  frank  friendliness. 
It  was  a  quiet  abandonment  to  the 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  the  higher  in- 
tuitions. Not  that  these  people  were 
angels  ;  they  were  only  the  best  of 
their  kind,  and  inspired  with  a  noble 


/It  was  a  joint-stock  association  ;  yet 
it  could  not  be  told  by  observation 
who  had  invested  more,  and  who  less, 
and  who  simply  himself.  At  first  I 
was  convinced  that  the  young  Peri- 
cles must  be  a  large  shareholder  :  he 
had  the  large,  unconstrained  mien 
that  should  belong  to  a  person  occu- 
pying that  position.  I  was  persuaded 
of  my  error  when  I  saw  him  anxiously 
examine  his  well-worn  black-velvet 
tunic,  which  he  intimated  must  last 
two  months  longer,  or  he  would  have 
to  resume  his  old-world  coat. 

It  was  easier  to  discriminate  be- 
tween members  of  the  association, 
boarders,  half-boarders,  and  scholars, 
by  the  air  of  leisure  or  of  business 
habitual  with  each.  I  knew,  without 
being  told,  that  Erasmus,  whose  apart- 
ment adjoined  ours,  was  a  full  boarder, 
from  his  habit  of  reading  Greek  long 
after  the  rest  of  the  household  had 
retired,  and  then  reciting  the  Church 
Litany  at  intervals  through  the  rest 
of  the  night.  The  walls  were  not  so 
thick  but  in  the  still  hours  his  invo- 
cations were  audible  to  us. 

He  was  a  young  man,  with  large, 
devout  eyes,  an  introverted  expression, 
a  want  of  firmness  in  his  gait,  and  a 
profusion  of  black  curls  so  badly  cared 
for  that  I  often  felt  the  temptation  to 
forcibly  secure  him  in  a  chair,  and 
treat  his  head  to  a  thorough  brushing. 
Besides  being  a  lover  of  Greek,  Eras- 
mus was  a  worshipper  of  Nature. 
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Touching  the  Catholic  Church  at  cer- 
tain points,  he  diverged  again  to 
what  that  church  would  call  blas- 
phemy. He  was  at  the  '^Community  " 
for  the  sake  of  the  greater  freedom 
which  our  unconventional  manner  of 
living  permitted,  and  that  he  might 
dwell  more  with  realities.  His  room, 
not  large,  was  adorned  by  rare  speci- 
mens of  the  stately  bulrush,  strange 
moss-covered  branches,  and  ferns  and 
maiden-hair  of  exquisite  delicacy  and 
beauty.  On  the  walls  were  engrav- 
ings of  Jesus,  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and 
Francis  Xavier,  framed  with  wreaths 
of  the  creeping  pine.  It  was  not 
often  that  we  held  speech  together: 
for  he  was  retiring,  reverent,  and  il- 
luminated ;  I,  healthy  and  impetuous, 
and,  besides,  inclined  to  resent  the 
suggestion  that  I  wished  to  invade 
his  personality.  If  he  did  ever  con- 
descend to  address  me,  I  was  sure  to 
retain  of  what  he  said  a  few  con- 
densed texts  of  unusual  depth  and 
appositeness.  About  this  time  Fan- 
ny Ellsler  appeared  in  Boston ;  and 
one  day  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he 
had  seen  her  dance. 

"  Salome,"  he  replied  reproachfully, 
the  religious  eyes  steadily  facing  my 
levity,  "  how  can  you,  how  dare  you, 
ask  me  such  a  question?  You  shock 
me  beyond  measure.  Don't  you  know 
what  she  is  ?  —  a  vile  creature." 

I  felt  deeply  reproved  and  humili- 
ated; and,  in  view  of  my  degraded 
mental  state,  begged  the  loan  of  "  St. 
Augustine's  Life,"  which  lay  on  the  ta- 
ble at  the  foot  of  the  rough  wooden 
cross.  It  was  only  a  small  fragment 
of  the  literature  of  which  he  consumed 
so  much;  but  it  might  help  to  put 
me  en  rapport  with  his  more  exalted 
vision. 

The  next  day  took  Erasmus  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  remained  a  week ;  and 
after  his  return,  while  attending  to 


his  room,  I  was  astonished  to  see  a 
picture  of  Fanny  Ellsler  pinned  up 
between  Loyola  and  Xavier,  and  care- 
fully framed  like  the  others. 

"Did  you  see  her,  after  all?"  I 
asked  with  hesitation. 

"  Yes,  Salome ;  and  she  is  divine  ! " 
he  answered,  momentarily  raising  his 
prayerful  eyes  to  mine.  "I  thank 
God  for  such  an  illustration  of  uni- 
versal grace  and  spirituality.  You 
ought  to  see  her." 

When  Hero  and  I  had  read  "  Au- 
gustine's Life,"  and  got  all  we  could 
out  of  it,  I  returned  it,  with  a  note 
explaining  my  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  great  man,  who,  by  his 
life,  proclaimed  religion  and  natural 
affection  at  variance^/  Friendship  is 
by  some  one  defined  as  "  congeniality 
in  one  or  two  great  principles  of 
thought."  My  young  friend  and  my- 
self had  an  irrepressible  faith  in  hu- 
man nature ;  in  fact,  we  were  con- 
stantly surprised  at  the  world's  get- 
ting along  as  well  as  it  had  under 
such  difficult  circumstances.  Wo 
agreed  in  loving  the  people  who 
passed  us  in  the  streets,  and  in  feel- 
ing certain  that  they  cordially  re- 
turned the  sentiment.  Self  renun- 
ciation, in  the  narrow  sense,  self-cru- 
cifixion, protracted  remorse,  was,  we 
thought,  just  so  much  waste  of  power 
and  time,  and  gave  evidence  of  an 
unhealthy  mental  condition.  The 
belief  which  united  us  separated  us, 
to  some  extent,  from  Sybil,  Erasmus, 
and  Torquemada,  who  leaned  to  the 
other  extreme. 

t  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  house 
were  the  apartments  of  Adonis,  Peri- 
cles, and  several  of  the  younger  stu- 
dents. It  was  to  the  cheerful  room 
of  Adonis,  which  was  furnished  in 
superior  style,  since  it  could  boast 
of  a  rocking-chair  and  clock,  that 
Portia,  on  spare  hours  of  certain  after- 
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noons,  took  her  sewing,  and  at  supper, 
afterwards,  gave  us  fragments  of 
Christopher  North,  out  of  the  "Noctes 
Ambrosianse,"  whole  chapters  of  which 
Pericles  had  read  to  her,  "  doubly  suf- 
fusing them  with  his  own  humor  in 
the  rendering,"  as  she  joyfully  assured 
us.  Or  she  had  heard  a  modest  man- 
uscript poem  of  his  own,  or  one  by 
ElleryChanning  orMonckton  Milnes; 
and  she  went  about  repeating,  — 

"  And  then  she  looked  down  on  me 
With  a  look  that  placed  a  crown  on  me." 

"We  were  all  happy  in  her  good  fortune; 
for  it  was  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to 
economize  our  time  in  this  way.  How 
well  worth  while  it  was  to  set  the 
large  parlor  in  order,  that  receptive 


well-proportioned  figure,  and  his  beau- 
tiful rather  than  handsome  face,  as 
he  leaned  beside  the  furnace,  graceful, 
self-conscious,  benignant.  Seeing  me, 
he  advanced,  his  long,  wavy  ring- 
lets a  haze  of  gold,  before  he  closed 
the  door  of  the  stove,  to  conduct  me 
over  less  dangerous  shoals  to  that  part 
of  the  cave  appropriated  to  the  very 
few  household  utensils.  This,  then, 
was  he  who  had  served  some  artist  as 
a  study  when  he  was  painting  a  pic- 
ture of  Jesus,  and  who  had  kept  his 
serenity  when  stoned  by  the  boys  on 
the  wharf,  for  daring  to  be  eccentric 
and  leave  his  hair  undipped.  All  the 
next  day,  and  for  many  other  days,  I 
went  about  in  a  reverie,  trying  to  har- 


numbers  might  listen  to  Pericles'  sing-    monize  and  digest  these  facts.     Yes, 


ing  y  His  method  of  applying  modern 
ideas  to  life,  at  this  point  in  his  ca- 
reer, .  was  to  adapt  to  beautiful  old 
melodies  words  worthy  of  them.  The 
most  touching  verses  of  Shelley,  of 
Byron,  and  Barry  Cornwall  were  put 
in  place  of  the  shallow  ditties  of  love- 
sick shepherdesses,  pirates'  serenades, 
and  Arab  ravings ;  and  so  admirably 
did  the  modern  thought  fit  itself  to 
the  ancient  strain,  so  fully  were  singer 
and  listeners  en  rapport,  that  really 
profound  effects  were  produced,  and 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  educa- 
tion, that  which  kept  the  soul  awake 
and  plastic  to  all  heavenly  influences, 
was  secured. 

'I  must  describe  his  friend  Adonis, 
who  sometimes  added  his  pure  tenor 
voice  to  the  rich  bass  of  Pericles.  I 
first  contemplated  him  in  the  partial- 
ly dug-out  cellar  at  the  "  eyrie,"  where 
he  had  taken  on  himself  the  office  of 
stoker  at  the  furnace.  I  was  bump- 
ing my  head  against  the  rafters,  and 
making  shipwreck  on  the  treacherous 
rocks  below,  in  my  search  for  the  oil- 
can and  feeder  of  the  establishment, 
when  my  eyes  lighted  on  his  lithe, 


he   had   certainly  the  same   smooth, 
symmetrical,  fair  face  which  the  By- 
zantine artists  chose  to  fasten  on  the 
Great  Teacher.    But  could  that  strong, 
loving  soul,  working  at  a  carpenter's 
bench,  for  years  struggling  with  the 
most  solemn  life-problems,  alone,  mis- 
understood, yet  himself  in  sympathy 
with  the  unintellectual,  the  sick,  and 
the    sinful,    have    worn    a   smooth, 
merely  beautiful  face  ?     To  say  noth- 
ing  of  the    Syrian    complexion,   his 
eyes  must  have  expressed  prescience,  . 
profound   sadness,    religious    earnest- 
ness,   and    they   looked    from    under 
beetle  brows.     His  mouth  had  other 
lines  and  curves  than  the  full,  luxuri- 
ous ones  of  easy  civilization  in  the 
nineteenth  century.     His  figure,  too, 
to  represent  his  rugged,  difficult  ex- 
perience, would  be  more  stalwart,  and 
less  symmetrical,  than  that  of  the  ele- 
gant Adonis,  who  should  have  been 
stoned 

"  In  some  good  cause,  — not  in  his  own," 

to  permit  of  the  slightest  parallel  be- 
ing drawn.  Here  I  rested.  Adonis 
was  not  to  blame  for  being  beautiful. 
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Besides,  he  made  a  charming  feature 
in  the  landscape ;  and,  as  such,  I  de- 
cided to  accept  him  with  admiration 
and  thankfulness.  Seated  at  meat, 
gliding  gracefully  through  the  dance, 
working  in  the  field,  he  was  a  picture 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  not  intended  for 
rough  usage./ 

Hitherto,  I  have  said  nothing  of 
the  friendly  relation  which  was  grad- 
ually established  between  myself  and 
the  learned  young  dominie  (I  say 
young ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  people 
whom  we  are  sure  was  born  at  about 
thirty-four,  and  will  never  get  any 
older).  It  was  he,  who,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  first  visit,  had  so  kindly 
signified,  in  a  note  to  Sybil,  his  desire 
to  teach  me  something;  and  it  was 
under  the  mild,  steady  rays  of  this 
friendship,  that  I  grew  in  mental 
health,  and  kept  my  heart  at  home 
and  at  peace.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I 
was  a  very  little  jealous  of  Hero's 
charming  audacity,  of  Sybil's  fluency 
in  ttte-a-tetej  and  of  the  bewitching 
style  and  manners  of  the  Siren.  It  is 
so  hard  for  youth  to  tolerate  variety 
in  friendship ;  but  I  felt  myself  so 
much  richer  than  ever  before  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  unobtrusive,  tender, 
human  providence,  I  was  so  fully  oc- 
cupied with  my  studies,  and  my  la- 
bors in  the  household,  that  I  managed 
to  silence  envy,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  consolidate  and  deepen  my  inti- 
macy with  the  two  girls. 

In  my  top  bureau-drawer,  beside  the 
pretty  copy  of  Heine's  poems  he  had 
given  me,  lay  a  pile  of  his  treasured 
notes,  their  free-flowing,  honest  chi- 
rography  a  satisfaction  to  contemplate. 
Sometimes  a  heavier  letter,  cautiously 
loaned  for  a  limited  period,  lay  near 
them, —  a  letter  freighted  with  the  far- 
reaching  thoughts  of  some  man  or 
woman  of  genius;  for  these  missives 
came  not  unfrequently  from  east, 


west,  north,  and  south,  bringing  an 
atmosphere  of  prayer  or  prophecy,  of 
insight  or  far-sight,  directed  to  one 
or  another  of  the  larger  lights  among 
us,  who  received  them  reverently,  and 
saw  to  it  that  the  sacred  lore  was  not 
scattered  indiscriminately,  too  fast,  or 
too  far.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  to 
have  access  to  so  much  of  the  charac- 
teristic and  interior  thought  of  that 
most  prolific  time. 

'  Apart  from  our  invigorating  life  in 
the  classes  I  have  mentioned,  I  was 
conscious  of  an  ever-increasing  de- 
light in  the  discovery  of  the  wonderful 
powers  and  capabilities  of  my  own 
language,  which  both  the  speech  and 
writing  of  the  more  highly-educated 
of  our  number  opened  before  me.  I 
myself,  in  a  bungling  sort  of  style, 
could  baste  together  a  jacket  and  trow- 
sers  for  a  stray  idea ;  but  how  different 
this  from  the  specially  adapted,  per- 
fectly adequate  clothing  used  by 
thoughtful,  scholarly  persons,  to  ex- 
press their  well-defined  thoughts ! 

^ 

Conscious  of  all  our  happy  privi- 
leges, it  was  not  strange  that  we 
should  look  back  to  the  old  order  of 
society  with  a  pity  not  wholly  free 
from  contempt.  How  remote  it  was, 
how  unstable  its  foundations,  how  un- 
conscious of  the  coming  change,  of 
the  external  re-organization,  which 
must  follow  conversion  to  the  co-oper- 
ative principle  !  About  twenty  years, 
we  girls  thought,  would  suffice  to  con- 
vince the  whole  civilized  world  of  the 
folly  of  the  competitive  system.  From 
this  state  of  mind,  it  followed  that 
any  proposition  to  visit  or  correspond 
with  uninterested  outsiders,  was  lis- 
tened to  with  supreme  indifference.  . 

The  professor's  valuable  library  was 
ranged  on  either  side  of  the  wide  en- 
try that  extended  through  the  old 
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Hive.  One  glass  door  opened  from 
this  entry  into  the  dining-room,  and 
another  into  a  meadow.  Here,  snatch- 
ing an  hour  from  his  out-door  labors, 
the  professor  might  sometimes  be  seen, 
spectacles  on  nose,  absorbed  in  a 
book.  On  one  of  these  occasions  as, 
full  of  happy  buoyancy,  I  passed 
through  this  entry,  I  was  moved  to 
confide  my  satisfaction  to  the  master 
of  moral  philosophy.  At  first  he  did 
not  hear  me;  then  I  spoke  louder, 
leaning  from  the  stairs, — 

"  Professor,  Professor,  I  am  perfect- 
ly happy."  It  had  seemed  to  me 
abundantly  worth  while  that  some- 
body who  had  helped  to  bring  it 
about  should  be  informed  of  this  fact ; 
but  he  only  glanced  up,  with  an  ab- 
sent expression,  and  said, — 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  " 

And  I  experienced  a  sensible  dis- 
appointment. 

/A  little  later  in  the  spring,  word 
was  brought  us  of  a  company  of  sweet 
singers,  three  brothers  and  a  sister, 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  were  be- 
ginning to  attract  attention  by  their 
simple  musical  entertainments,  and 
who  desired  to  visit  us.  They  were 
then  at  a  town  a  few  miles  up  the 
river,  and  a  boat  was  sent  to  fetch 
them.  Abby  Hutchinson  was  then  a 
pretty  brunette  of  thirteen,  very  pic- 
turesque in  her  bodice  of  scarlet  vel- 
vet. The  brothers  were  genial  young 
Americans,  all  alike  pledged  to  social 
reform.  The  perfect  unison  attained 
by  the  four  voices  constituted  the  pe- 
culiar charm  of  their  singing ;  and 
they  produced  such  marked  impression 
on  the  public  by  this,  even  through 
the  most  unmusical  music,  that  we 
could  only  wonder  why  they  did  not 
attempt  that  which  would  do  their 
powers  more  justice. 

Once  during  this  summer  an  invi- 
tation was  received  by  the  Commu- 


nity to  attend  an  anti-slavery  gath- 
ering at  Dedham ;  and  large  numbers 
accepted  the  call,  going  in  farm- 
wagons,  and  returning  by  moonlight, 
full  of  question  and  argument.  It 
was  predicted  by  some  of  the  anti- 
slavery  friends,  that,  if  we  would 
"  hitch  on  to  their  car,"  we  should 
reach  our  desired  goal  more  surely ; 
but  it  so  happened,  that,  of  all  the 
various  kinds  of  people  at  the  farm, 
there  were  at  this  time  only  two  who 
were  zealously  committed  to  this 
great  cause.  Not  that  any  were  pro- 
slavery  ;  but  they  did  not  see  the 
real  significance  and  importance  of 
the  movement.  They  were  more 
friendly  than  otherwise,  and  too  re- 
fined to  be  capable  of  the  silly  pre- 
judice against  mere  color.  When 
L.  and  others  of  the  proscribed 
visited  us  during  the  following  sum- 
mer, they  must  have  felt  that  they 
were  treated  simply  and  naturally,  as 
fairer  persons  of  the  same  average 
intelligence./ 

This  suggestion,  that  we  should 
ally  ourselves  with  the  anti-slavery 
party,  leads  me  to  speak  of  the 
special  origin  of  these  co-operative 
associations ;  for  ours  was  by  no 
means  the  only  one.  Speaking  su- 
perficially, they  were  the  outcome  of 
a  series  of  private  conferences  held 
in  Boston,  at  which  the  well-known 
and  greatly-beloved  Universalist  min- 
ister, Rev.  Adin  Ballon,  and  the  Uni- 
tarian ministers,  Rev.  George  Ripley, 
Theodore  Parker,  Samuel  Robbins, 
Orestes  Brownson,  John  S.  D wight, 
and  Warren  Burton,  gave  themselves 
to  the  consideration  of  a  possible  re- 
organization of  society  on  unselfish 
principles.  Each  of  these  gentlemen 
at  the  time  presided  over  some  reli- 
gious body ;  but  they  had  one  and  all 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
up-hill  work  preaching  Christianity, 
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or  the  doctrine  of  brotherly  love, 
while  the  entire  social  fabric  was 
based  on  the  selfish  theory  of  "  Every 
man  for  himself,"  and  "  Sauve  qui 
peut."  It  was  evident,  they  thought, 
to  any  well-constituted  mind,  that  the 
good  of  one  was  the  good  of  all,  and 
vice  versa ;  yet  this  great  fact  was 
wholly  ignored  in  the  present  organi- 
zation of  society.  It  was  set  forth 
at  these  conferences,  that,  — 

The  degradation  of  labor  under- 
mines physical  health,  and  diminishes 
mental  power;  while,  with  the  lar- 
gest class,  anxiety  for  to-morrow  takes 
the  color  and  joy  out  of  to-day. 
That,  — 

The  glory  and  beauty  of  art,  which 
should  be  made  to  clothe  the  com- 
monest things  as  well  as  the  grandest, 
investing  each  with  a  dignity  of  its 
own,  is  wholly  wanting  under  the 
present  system.  That,  — 

Economy  alone,  and  apart  from 
any  higher  considerations,  demands 
a  revision  of  our  present  methods. 
That,  - 

Every  child  born  into  the  world 
should,  of  right,  be  guaranteed  the 
best  of  care  and  culture.  That,  — 

Conditions  produce  character,  and 
we  should  therefore  institute  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Ballou  thought  that  success  in 
practical  reform  would  be  furthered 
by  an  avowal  of  belief  on  the  part  of 
those  uniting.  They  should  sign 
themselves  abolitionists,  woman's 
rights,  anti-orthodox,  opposed  to  war 
and  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

Mr.  Ripley,  on  the  contrary,  would 
avoid  the  slightest  appearance  of 
mental  chains,  and  depend  wholly  on 
the  spirit  of  fraternity.  In  conse- 
quence, a  friendly  separation  took 
place,  Mr.  Ballou  heading  a  body  of 
substantial  reformers,  who  established 
themselves  at  Hopedale,  Mass. ;  while 
28 


Mr.  Ripley  and  his  friends  proceeded 
to  West  Roxbury,  and  a  third  party 
was  soon  fixed  at  Northampton.  All 
these  organizations  rejected  commun- 
ism as  unfavorable  to  individuality, 
if  not  a  disorder  in  nature.  They 
desired  honest  co-operation,  in  which 
skill  and  capital  should  get  their 
deserts,  to  the  end  that  skill  might 
be  stimulated  and  encouraged ;  so 
that  if,  for  example,  a  man  wanted  to 
saunter  down  the  Khine  next  year, 
he  might  do  it  by  working  more  or 
foregoing  more  this  year. 

I  began  by  saying,  that,  superfi- 
cially speaking,  the  associative  move- 
ment was  the  result  of  certain  con- 
ferences held  in  Boston.  Really,  it 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  advanced 
thought  of  a  few  educated  men,  whose 
natures  had  been  liberated  and  en- 
larged through  access  to  the  modern 
German  school  of  philosophy ;  and 
who,  unlike  the  leaders  in  that  school, 
endeavored  to  apply  these  modern 
ideas  to  life.  This  philosophy  was 
at  swords'  points  with  the  grim  spirit 
of  Puritanism,  which  sought  to  cover 
creation  with  a  blight,  and  unwill- 
ingly saw  the  flowers  spring  up  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  open  meadows, 
and  whose  antediluvian  Calvin  had 
pronounced  labor  a  curse, 
/xhe  various  "  communities  "  which 
sprang  up  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
elsewhere,  and  falling  apart  left  no 
valuable  results  behind,  originated  in 
quite  another  source. 

From  causes  which  I  have  hereto- 
fore enumerated,  it  fell  out  that  we 
were  held  by  the  country  folk  round 
about  to  be  a  "  stuck-up,"  unneigh- 
borly  set. 

We  had  considerable  debate  with 
our  consciences  about  our  nearest 
neighbor,  Oland,  who  did  all  our 
butchering.  Not  one  of  our  number 
would  agree  to  kill  any  animal  larger 
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than  a  chicken  ;  and  the  moral  ques- 
tion arose,  Why,  if  the  deliberate 
killing  of  animals  would  degrade  our 
souls,  did  we  encourage  Oland  to  de- 
grade his  ?  If  it  was  brutalizing  to 
the  character  to  kill  an  ox,  ought  we 
to  eat  steak  ?  And  yet,  how  it  rel- 
ished !  Then,  again,  was  the  craving 
for  animal  food  a  natural  or  an  acquired 
instinct  ?  No  one  could  tell.  Very 
few  were  willing  to  test  the  matter 
by  abstaining  from  meat  a  sufficient 
time  to  be  sure  the  normal  condition 
had  been  regained.  One  thing  we 
did  agree  on  ;  and  that  was,  that  the 
least  we  could  do,  after  blunting  the 
sensibilities  of  Oland  pere,  was  to 
visit  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
Accordingly,  at  a  time  when  Don 
Carlos  was  absent  in  JSTew  York,  feed- 
ing his  optic  nerves  on  the  precious 
metals,  Hero  and  I  decided  to  make 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  near- 
est farmers'  families,  and  to  take 
Oland  in  place  of  German.  The 
first  d&y,  we  called  on  three  kind- 
hearted,  weather-beaten  housewives, 
whose  spirit-level  was  soft-soap,  rag- 
mats,  tallow-dips,  and  patchwork 
quilts.  We  tried  to  shy  round  the 
soap,  to  fence  off  the  mats,  in  vain  ; 
and,  fagged  out  in  our  attempts  to 
take  the  enemy  by  surprise)  we  re- 
turned home  sadder  and  wiser  women. 
That  night,  after  supper,  our  circle 
had  a  long  talk  on  the  subject  of 
woman's  proper  duty  in  the  matter 
of  visiting./ 

"  How  far,"  asked  Margaret,  "  ought 
we  to  give  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
assuaging  the  self-love  of  Mrs. 
Nickleby's  relatives  ?  Ought  we  to 
attempt  to  galvanize  into  temporary 
life  and  warmth  all  the  putty  and 
bass-wood  within  a  given  circuit,  — 
that  is,  if  we  ourselves  happen  to  be 
fully  charged  ?  " 

"  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  we  men 


are  absolved  from  sach  endless  waste 
of  time,'7  observed  Erasmus,  surprised 
into  joining  in  the  conversation  by 
the  indignant  vehemence  of  the 
usually  undemonstrative  Margaret, — 
"  unless,  indeed,  a  fellow  happen  to 
be  a  religious  teacher,  with  a  good 
share  of  the  feminine  in  his  composi- 
tion. Then  he  generally  dies  young, 
or  becomes  hopelessly  bankrupt, 
through  excessive  drain  on  his  cap- 
ital." 

"  After  this,"  said  Hero,  "  I  never 
mean  to  visit  where  I  can  neither 
help  nor  be  helped  in  some  lasting 
way." 

"  You  will  then  have  plenty  of 
time  to  prepare  for  your  work,"  con- 
tinued Erasmus.  "  Women  fritter 
away  much  precious  time  in  what 
they  call  social  life.  Social  life  is 
nearly  worthless,  unless  it  include  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  life.  When  I 
consider  the  large  social  power  pos- 
sessed by  women,  I  always  regret 
their  content  with  displaying  it  on 
such  a  superficial  plane." 

"  But  men  have  always  told  us 
the}r  did  not  like  women  who  could 
think  at  first  hand." 

"  I  beg  to  remind  you,"  he  replied 
with  emphasis,  "  that,  no  matter  what 
we  have  said,  we  have  always  acted 
on  the  opposite  principle." 
/  In  the  early  part  of  this  summer, 
Theodore  Parker  came  over  often  to 
read  to  the  professor  portions  of  his 
"  Discourse  on  Religion,"  which  he 
was  then  giving  in  sermons  to  his  con- 
gregation at  his  church  in  West  Box- 
bury.  The  dominie,  with  Hero,  Portia, 
and  myself,  went  frequently  to  hear 
him,  meeting  at  the  church  others  who 
had  walked  the  whole  distance  from 
Boston  for  the  same  purpose.  We  car- 
ried with  us  our  lunch,  which  we  ate 
in  the  pulpit  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice. We  were  anxious  to  persuade 
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ourselves  that  there  was  nothing  sa- 
cred in  the  wood- work  of  the  desk  it- 
self. The  dominie  shook  his  head, 
smiling  reproachfully  at  us  from  be- 
low, and  declaring  that  he  wished  to 
retain  the  superstition  about  the 
wood,  since  he  had  once  occupied  the 
pulpit  himself.  When  the  lunch  was 
disposed  of,  the  good-natured  sexton 
was  generous  enough  to  blow  the 
organ  bellows,  while  I  played  "  Black- 
eyed  Susan,"  and  "Roland  the 
Brave,"  the  only  airs  I  could  remem- 
ber. 

It  was  during  this  summer  that 
there  was  much  excitement  in  Boston 
on  account  of  the  escaped  slave  Lati- 
mer,  whose  master  had  hunted  him 
up,  and  at  length  secured  him  in  the 
city  jail.  Mrs.  Follen  said  that  a 
cordon  of  women  ought  to  surround 
the  jail,  and  prevent  his  restoration 
to  slavery.  A  meeting  was  called  by 
the  abolitionists  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  opposition  to  the  disgraceful 
proceedings,  and  to  this  meeting  some 
of  us  went./  Fanueil  Hall  was 
packed,  floor  and  galleries,  very 
largely  with  the  respectability  of 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  which  was 
with  the  slave-master.  How  the 
crowd  below  surged  towards  the  plat- 
form, yelling  like  infuriated  animals, 
hissing  like  fiends,  and  then  staggered 
back  again!  I  well  remember  Re- 
mond  (the  colored  orator)  taunted 
them  with  his  stinging  satire  till, 
mad  with  rage,  they  would  have 
seized  him,  and  torn  him  limb  from 
limb,  had  not  his  friends  seen  the 
Crisis  approaching,  and  hustled  him 
speedily  out  of  a  door  at  the  back  of 
the  stage. 

We  were  in  the  gallery,  where 
every  few  moments  a  systematic  rush 
and  plunge  would  nearly  send  us  over 
the  low  barrier  at  the  edge.  I  see 
Phillips  now,  with  his  commanding 


figure  and  regal  eye,  waiting  for  the 
lull ;  then,  with  firmly-planted  foot, 
repeating  word  for  word  his  condem- 
nation of  the  baseness.  At  such 
times  he  uttered  sentences  that  burnt 
into  the  brain  ;  and  to  see  him  was  to 
understand  what  is  the  power  of  the 
human  will.  One  moment  the  spell 
worked,  and  his  silver-clear  cadences 
rang  like  martial  music  through  the 
hall.  But  soon  succeeded  hideous 
yells,  and  other  evidence  of  savage 
monomania,  as  if  no  just  impression 
had  been  made.  A  few  years  later  I 
met  two  young  men  who  were  pres- 
ent on  the  above  occasion ;  and  they 
told  me  that  they  had  roared  them- 
selves hoarse  in  the  attempt  to  drown 
Phillips's  voice;  then  —  they  could 
not  clearly  explain  the  phenomenon — 
they  went  home  converted,  and  had 
since  worked  diligently  for  the  slave. 
^  This  summer,  also,  brought  me  the 
acquaintance  of  Sibylla.  "  A  greater 
than  Bettine,"  she  had  been  heralded 
in  whispers.  She  was  indeed  an  ar- 
tist of  no  mean  calibre,  both  with  the 
pencil  and  at  word-painting ;  an 
American  princess  of  fortune ;  a  self- 
elected  Bohemian,  giving  her  three 
legal  guardians  infinite  trouble  and 
anxiety  by  the  extreme  eccentricity 
of  her  orbit,  which  she  preferred 
should  be  as  difficult  of  calculation  as 
that  of  a  comet.  Respectable  con- 
ventionalism was  her  abhorrence.  She 
swept,  with  an  imposing  train  of  ad- 
mirers, through  the  winter  arc  of  the 
New-England  year,  and  then  disap- 
peared for  longer  or  shorter  periods^ 
She  was  in  a  distant,  unfrequented 
region  in  Maine,  domiciled  with  her 
old  nurse,  spending  her  days  on  the 
ocean,  rowing  her  own  boat,  bare- 
headed and  ungloved,  that  she  might 
lose  no  iota  of  the  varied  good  of  the 
long  summer  days  ;  or,  pulling  in  her 
oars,  she  floated  with  the  tide,  reading 
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Plato  or  Shelley,  or  the  fugitive  man- 
uscript leaves  of  the  then  unknown 
to  us  Elizabeth  Barrett.  Or  she  pen- 
etrated fearlessly  into  the  shadiest 
solitude  of  the  forest,  and  there  wrote 
to  her  most  insignificant  slaves  those 
wondrously  fascinating  epistles  that 
wrought  more  powerfully  on  their  im- 
aginations than  even  the  bewildering 
charm  of  her  presence.  Months  of 
such  exposure  sent  her  back  to  society 
skin-brown  as  any  Bohemian,  but 
with  the  roots  of  her  spirit  cool  and 
fibrous,  and  rich  in  the  sustaining 
qualities  which  only  solitude  can  con- 
fer on  her  favored  children. 

Or  she  was  in  a  rude  Western  city, 
in  the  studio  of  an  artist,  whom  the 
world  as  yet  had  not  done  itself  the 
honor  to  recognize ;  where,  in  linen 
blouse,  she  sat  day  after  day,  copying 
with  Pre-Raphaelite  exactness  the 
models  for  a  group  of  Hours.  Re- 
turning, she  took  possession,  spite  of 
guardianship,  of  an  ancient  building, 
which  she  converted  into  a  Moorish 
dwelling,  with  arched  ceilings,  arched 
recesses,  arched  entrances,  and  win- 
dows of  filagree  stone ;  not  an  angle 
above  or  around  to  tire  the  eye  that 
sought  rest  in  curves.  In  this  she 
kept  an  art-school  for  a  few  of  her 
younger  protegees,  and  finished  by 
sketching  them  in  a  crayon  drama, 
which  needed  no  key  to  decipher  the 
story. 

Sibylla,  when  I  first  saw  her,  was 
making  her  exit  from  one  of  the  nar- 
row doors  of  our  low  dining-room ; 
and  in  her  gliding  movements,  and 
the  alluring  expression  of  her  gray 
eyes,  I  read  ample  confirmation  of 
the  romantic  story.  As  she  bent  low, 
courtesying  herself  out  of  the  door,  I 
noticed  a  curious  expression  on  the 
faces  of  many,  as  if,  notwithstanding 
they  remained  behind,  in  spirit  they 
had  departed  with  her.  When  through 


my  dreams  that  night  I  caught  echoes 
of  a  delicious  melody,  made  up  of 
two  parts,  and  again  heard  light  foot- 
steps on  the  opposite  stairs,  I  knew 
they  were  those  of  Pericles  and 
Adonis,  who  had  fitly  celebrated  her 
coming  by  a  serenade  in  the  moon- 
light. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  how- 
ever, having  occasion  to  fetch  milk 
from  the  barn,  I  discovered  Sibylla 
perched  on  the  hay,  reading  Greek 
with  Erasmus ;  and  I  wished  more 
than  ever  to  brush  his  hair  for  him, 
and  put  on  his  best  tunic,  'that  he 
might,  by  being  above  criticism,  do 
justice  to  the  hour. 
/We  now  heard  of  an  Englishman, 
L.,  who  entertained  ideas  more  in- 
herently radical  than  our  own,  and 
whom  we  were  shortly  to  welcome 
among  us.  He,  with  one  W.,  had 
been  keeping  a  school  on  the  eductive 
principle,  at  Ham,  in  Surrey.  The 
old  system,  which  we  still  clung 
to,  poured  every  thing  into  the  mem- 
ory, and  kept  pouring,  without  refer- 
ence to  natural  capacity,  or  powers  of 
digestion  and  assimilation.  The  new 
plan  was  precisely  the  opposite  of 
this ;  viz.,  to  evolve  all  out  of  the 
child's  mind  by  appealing  to  intuition 
and  reason.  Mere  knowledge,  it  was 
asserted,  was  valueless ;  the  mind 
should  be  early  accustomed  to  observe 
closely,  and  to  consider  principles 
which  flowed  into  it  through  the  intui- 
tive faculty.  Papers  on  this  and  oth- 
er topics,  written  in  a  tersely  nervous 
style,  had  appeared  in  certain  Eng- 
lish journals;  and  it  was  reported  that 
Mr.  Emerson,  who  had  corresponded 
with  this  writer,  had  said  that  it  was 
worth  a  journey  across  the  Atlantic  to 
sit  at  his  feet.  Mr.  E.  did  not  put  his 
belief  to  the  test ;  but  the  expounders 
of  the  "eductive"  system  came  over 
to  Concord,  and  later  to  Brook  Farm, 
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where  their  dogmatic  manner  of  an- 
nouncing the  new  truth  gave  offence 
and  arrested  sympathy.  Besides  their 
peculiar  educational  theory,  they  were 
averse  to  the  eating  of  flesh  and  the 
drinking  of  the  weakest  tea ;  thought 
we  ought  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
cotton,  because  the  demand  for  it  en- 
couraged slavery;  and  of  wool,  be- 
cause we  had  no  right  to  deprive  the 
sheep  of  his  natural  clothing.  This 
reduced  the  philosopher  to  linen,  a 
most  ineffectual  defence  against  a  New- 
England  \vinteT.  / 

It  was  from  these  gentlemen 
that  we  first  learned  what  was  the 
power  of  the  mother  over  the  intel- 
lect, heart,  and  conscience  of  her  un- 
born child.  Woman  had  generally 
been  credited  with  a  share  in  the  dis- 
position of  her  offspring,  but  intellect 
was  supposed  to  depend  on  the  father ; 
genius  must  be  traced  to  some  grand- 
father, or  grand-uncle,  —  anywhere 
but  to  the  mother,  whose  every  thought 
and  emotion  had  circulated  through 
the  child,  in  unbroken  sequence,  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  its  antenatal 
existence.  She  might  be  an  imma- 
ture, characterless  girl :  it  was  of  no 
importance;  the  children  were  the 
father's ;  represented  him,  took  his 
name.  Vicious,  selfish,  weak-minded 
children  were  either  so  of  their  own 
deliberate  choice,  or  by  some  myste- 
rious decree  of  Providence ;  the  par- 
ents, least  of  all  the  mother,  were  in 
no  wise  responsible,  and  could  in  no 
degree  have  modified  the  facts.  All 
thi>  error,  Mr.  L.  assured  us,  would 
i  way  with  the  old  order  of  things, 
and  parents  would  be  held  strictly  to 
account  for  their  inefficient,  sickly, 
un lovable  children  ;  the  mother  es- 
pecially, who  had  the  balance  of  power 
in  her  hands,  would  be  held  to  greater 
responsibility  than  even  the  father. 

This   was   the   greatest  news  yet; 


for  if,  by  the  study  of  and  obedience 
to  law,  the  next  generation  might  be 
secured  in  higher  moral  and  intellec- 
tual endowment,  .we  could  predicate 
the  "  rise  and  progress,"  and  avert  the 
decline,  of  nations.  The  newly-dis- 
covered truth  approved  itself,  as  Swe- 
denborg  would  say,  to  our  interior 
consciousness;  and  it  is  to  the  seed 
sown  by  these  reformers  that  can  be 
traced  the  very  general  harvest  of  in- 
telligence, noticeable  all  over  our 
country,  on  the  subject  of  the  inher- 
ited tendencies.  It  was  a  pity  that 
the  iron  temper  in  which  so  much 
valuable  information  was  communi- 
cated and  enforced  wrought  unfavor- 
ably to  the  propounders  of  it.  Dog- 
matism was  quite  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  the  life  at  Brook  Farm,  and  con- 
troversial discussion  unknown  ;  so  we 
viewed,  with  something  like  amaze- 
ment, the  unnecessarily  aggressive 
attitude  assumed  by  our  guests. 

Even  that  model  of  courtesy  and 
tolerance,  the  Concord  seer,  so  ran  the 
report,  found  himself  traversing  the 
streets  of  Concord  in  a  perplexed 
mood,  three  days  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing, debating  with  himself  the  ques- 
tion of  inviting  or  not  inviting  his 
new  friend  to  the  festive  board.  To 
invite  Mr.  L.  to  America,  and  exclude 
him  from  his  Thanksgiving  table, 
would  be  both  inhospitable  and  un- 
gentlemanly;  but  then  he  was  sure 
to  spoil  the  dinner  and  destroy  the 
appetite  of  his  guests  by  assailing  the 
turkey  as  the  flesh  of  a  dead  animal, 
and  by  inviting  attention  to  the  fun- 
gi baked  in  the  fermented  bread,  and 
to  the  alcohol  in  the  wine  which  could 
never  assimilate  with  the  blood  and 
tissues.  The  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul  would  be  effectually  in- 
terrupted, and  the  day  of  rejoicing 
be  turned  into  a  day  of  cheerlessness 
and  disappointment.  Under  these 
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circumstances,    judgment    was    ren- 
dered in  the  negative. 

Very  unlike  Mr.  L.  was  our  next 
notable  visitor,  Mr.  Alcott.  The 
quintessence  of  gentleness,  his  teach- 
ings resembled  the  flow  of  a  clear, 
placid  stream.  He  held  one  conver- 
sation on  the  law  of  insight  which  I 
was  not  quite  up  to ;  for  I  sympa- 
thized with  Harlan,  who  interrupted 
once  or  twice  with,  "  Mr.  Alcott,  if 
you  would  only  be  a  little  more  prac- 
tical ! "  to  which  Mr.  A.,  with  unruf- 
fled sweetness,  replied,  — 


"  Yes,  we  will  endeavor  to  be  more 
practical ; "  and  then  proceeded  in 
what  was  to  me  the  same  vague 
strain  as  before.  Erasmus  said  he 
was  "steeped  in  Brahmimsm  to  the 
lips ;  "  and  Sibylla  compared  him  to 
the  odors  of  the  lotus-flower,  and  to 
good  dreams,  saying  we  needed  more 
of  this  sort  of  flavor  to  our  external, 
unsesthetic  lives.  After  this  conver- 
sation, we  cut  all  the  pies  "  from  the 
centre  to  the  periphery,"  and  a  few 
of  us  were  moved  to  make  trial  of  a 
vegetable  diet. 


OUE     PILGRIMAGE. 
II. 

BY    MISS    L.    P.    HALE. 


I  HAVE  told  in  "The  Christmas 
Locket "  how  it  was  we  left  Jaffa,  and 
passed  through  its  orange-gardens,  and 
through  the  plains  of  Sharon,  till  we 
reached  Bamleh,  where  we  spent  our 
first  night  in  the  Holy  Land;  and 
how  we  woke  in  the  morning  to  the 
strange  sounds  and  sights  and  smells 
of  the  old  country  we  thought  we 
knew  so  much  about.  We  came  out 
of  our  stone-floored  rooms  into  the 
upper  court-yard  upon  which  they  all 
opened.  Hassan  and  the  other  at- 
tendants were  busy  carrying  down  the 
baggage  from  the  huge  pile  it  had 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  court-yard, 
to  load  it  upon  the  mules  and  horses 
below.  With  hats  on,  we  ate  our 
breakfast  of  coffee,  bread,  and  eggs, 
took  another  look  at  the  ruined  tow- 
ers of  the  stone  church  opposite,  and 
mounted  up  some  steps,  that  led  no- 
where, to  get  a  wide  view  of  the  pic- 
turesque old  town. 

It  is  delightful  to  be   in   a  place 


where  the  question,  "What  for?" 
never  comes  up,  because  no  one  would 
think  of  answering  it.  In  our  coun- 
try, it  is  necessary  to  have  a  use  for 
every  thing;  we  have  to  explain  as 
we  are  going  along  why  we  do  thus 
and  so ;  every  thing  must  be  made 
and  done  with  an  object ;  and  nobody 
would  think,  of  building  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  without  expecting  them  to 
lead  somewhere.  How  deliciously  re- 
freshing it  is  to  get  where  this  idea 
of  use  is  as  rare  as  with  us  its  absence 
is !  These  broad  stone  steps  may  be 
the  ruins  of  some  stairway  leading  to 
a  tower,  they  may  be  somebody's  un- 
finished aspiration.  Perhaps,  as  I 
write,  some  Russian  monks  are  sitting 
on  them,  in  the  evening  light,  for 
contemplation.  We  have  no  towers 
of  contemplation  in  our  country,  nor 
time  to  sit  in  them  if  we  had.  But 
we  had  time  that  morning,  as  we  wait- 
ed for  the  packing  of  our  caravan; 
and  it  never  entered  our  heads  to  ask 
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where  the  stairs  went  to,  and  why 
they  didn't  go  any  farther;  only  now, 
when  I  want  to  describe  them,  I  see 
that  they  stopped  in  face  of  a  wide, 
beautiful  view  over  the  mixed-up 
little  picturesque  town,  with  its  mina- 
rets and  open  house-tops,  and  high 
campanile  tower,  and  close  streets, 
and  cactus  hedges  shutting  it  out 
from  the  wide  plain  around.  Up  from 
below  came  the  sounds  of  Mussulmans 
at  their  prayers  in  the  lower  courts  of 
tne  old  Crusader  church,  which  has 
been  transformed  into  a  mosque. 

Then  came  our  summons  to  set 
forth  ;  and  Hassan  greeted  me  with  a 
joyful  face,  telling  me  how  there  had 
been  an  entire  re-arrangement  of  my 
palanquin,  and  now  I  should  ride  in 
ease  and  comfort.  I  was  somewhat 
dismayed  to  find  that  the  whole  thing 
had  been  lifted  up  a  foot  or  two. 
Before,  there  had  been  a  certain  safety 
in  the  reflection  that  I  was  already 
very  near  the  ground;  but  now  the 
mounting  was  more  difficult  than  ever, 
and  alas  !  when  I  was  seated,  I  found 
myself  tipping  from  one  side  to  the 
other  worse  than  ever.  However, 
there  was  a  fresh,  vigorous  yanking 
of  the  ropes,  and  we  started  out  of  the 
court  into  the  narrow  streets.  There 
was  the  same  old  difficulty  of  getting 
the  long  poles  that  supported  the 
palanquin  round  the  short  corners,  the 
same  plunging  of  the  mules  and  yell- 
ing of  the  muleteers,  and  the  same 
discomfort. 

When  we  had  got  out  into  the 
smooth  plain,  we  halted  and  held 
council ;  then  it  was  that  our  leader 
burst  forth  in  strong,  eloquent  Eng- 
lish to  the  head  muleteer.  Not  a 
word  could  the  muleteer  understand; 
but  its  effect  was  even  grander  and 
finer  than  if  he  had;  for  he  might 
then  have  been  able  to  trace  in  the 
discourse  some  tinge  of  mildness.  As 


it  was,  his  own  sin  found  him  out,  and 
reproached  him  in  this  unknown  lan- 
guage, given  in  severe,  loud  tones. 
Perhaps  he  caught  some  idea  of  the 
threat  at  the  close,  that  not  a  particle 
of  Backsheesh  should  he  have  unless 
he  could  make  some  arrangement  to 
make  the  lady  more  comfortable. 
Nay,  he  was  warned,  that,  unless  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  render  the 
palanquin  easier,  he  would  have  to  go 
back  to  Rainleh,  and  find  a  horse  for 
the  sitt  (Arabic  for  lady)  at  his  own 
expense.  At  first  all  this  was  re- 
ceived in  sullenness.  The  muleteer 
threatened  to  retire  himself  from  the 
field ;  but  as  in  this  way  he  left  all 
his  horses  and  mules  in  our  hands,  he 
thought  better  of  it,  and  applied  his 
lofty  mind  to  the  tightening  of  the 
ropes,  and  the  result  was  beyond  ex- 
pectation. The  umbrellas  were  taken 
out  of  the  palanquin,  and  fastened  to 
one  of  the  baggage  mules,  and  we 
started  on  more  peacefully.  The 
muleteer  left  us  for  a  while  sullenly, 
and  took  the  rear ;  but  by  and  by  re- 
turned, bringing  a  huge  handful  of 
flowers,  which  he  flung  into  my  lap  by 
way  of  peace-offering,  —  gay  red,  yel- 
low, and  blue  flowers,  torn  up  out  of 
the  field,  heads  and  stalks  in  wild  con- 
fusion. I  set  myself  to  arranging 
these  roses  of  Sharon,  and  all  their 
gay  companions,  and  put  their  heads 
together,  and  smoothed  out  their 
stalks,  as  we  slowly  went  on  our  march 
over  the  green,  flowery  plain. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  broad 
fields  of  green  grass  stretching  far 
away  in  the  distance,  to  be  treading 
in  among  among  the  red  anemones, 
and  coquelicots  and  tulips,  after  the 
sands  of  Egypt,  where  along  the  shores 
of  the  Nile,  or  in  the  Delta,  one  may 
see  wide  fields  of  clover,  all  kinds  of 
peas  and  lentiles  and  corn,  all  varie- 
ties of  greenness,  but  not  the  dear 
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common  grass.  So  on  and  on  we 
went  quietly,  sometimes  getting  a 
chance  to  shout  to  each  other  over  the 
beautiful  flowers  and  fresh  green,  or  I 
would  silently  watch  my  own  shadow 
on  the  smooth  plain,  my  palanquin 
looking  as  flat  as  a  gingerbread-cake, 
and  the  shadow  of  my  two  mules,  for 
by  his  shadow  I  could  get  an  idea  of 
my  hind  mule,  who  otherwise  might 
have  been  a  myth  to  me. 

I  saw  the  rest  of  the  party  looking 
out  at  something  in  the  distance. 
"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked  Hassan,  who 
came  galloping  my  way.  "  Him  the 
young  stag,  miss,  coming  down  to 
drink  of  the  stream  !  "  "  Ah  !  the 
hart  panting  after  the  water-brooks," 
thought  I,  as  I  caught  sight  far  away 
of  the  shy  gazelle. 

Presently  we  shouted  over  another 
delight,  —  some  new  flowers  in  the  fur- 
rows, and  scattered  all  around  us.  They 
were  cyclamen,  —  the  lovely  cycla- 
men of  the  green-house,  that,  when  we 
were  children,  we  used  to  call  "  rab- 
bits' ears,"  and  sometimes  used  to  see, 
one  by  one,  a  bulb  in  a  solitary  pot. 
Here  they  were  all  huddled  together, 
as  common  and  as  frequent  as  the 
dandelions  by  their  side,  with  delicate 
white  petals,  just  tinted  with  pink. 

These  were  our  excitements  as  we 
went  on  and  on.  It  was  seven  when 
we  started,  and  now  it  was  nearly  one  ; 
and  we  had  passed  across  the  smooth 
plains  of  Sharon,  and  the  outline  of 
hills  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  the  fields  were  beginning  to  roll 
up  a  little,  as  we  drew  towards  the 
mountains.  Presently  we  came  quite 
to  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  the  hills ; 
and  here  we  found  a  rude  kind  of  hut, 
and  a  tent  pitched  by  its  side,  and  a 
large  party  of  Turkish  soldiers  en- 
camped about  it  in  their  gay  red 
dresses. 

But  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 


hut,  except  that  we  sent  there  for  our 
coffee.  We,  too,  encamped  ourselves 
among  the  rocks  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill.  Here  were  dear  old  rocks,  none 
of  your  crumbling  yellow  sandstone 
imitations,  but  a  gray  ledge  much 
like  that  under  which  I  had  picnicked 
the  summer  before  in  "  East  West- 
moreland," in  New  Hampshire  !  only 
out  of  the  crevices  of  these  rocks 
bloomed  the  rare  cyclamen,  and  nod- 
ded down  at  us  among  the  ferns  and 
other  green  things ;  and,  instead  of  the 
maple,  on  the  top  of  the  rock  grew  a 
fig-tree,  and  not  far  away  lingered  an 
unpleasant  black  centipede. 

But  him  we  did  not  discover  until 
we  had  enjoyed  our  luncheon.  We 
spread  out  our  shawls,  and  leaned  up 
against  the  firm  rock,  and  admired 
the  "  maiden-hair  "  that  was  rooted  in 
little  niches  here  and  there,  till  our 
lunch  was  brought  to  us, — cold  chick- 
ens, hard-boiled  eggs,  bread,  red  wine, 
ale,  and  large  Jaffa  oranges.  We 
were  hungry  enough,  and  tired  enough, 
to  enjoy  both  lunch  and  rest,  but  most 
especially  delicious  was  the  tiny  cup 
of  coffee  that  came  to  us  from  the 
Arab  hut,  or  khan.  The  Turkish  cof- 
fee is  a  true  cordial  at  such  a  time : 
and  it  never  fails  even  in  the  most 
desert  places ;  for,  where  there  is  an 
Arab,  there  is  some  one  who  knows 
how  to  make  coffee,  and  Mocha  not 
far  away. 

Our  rest  was  not  for  long,  because 
we  must  reach  Jerusalem  before  sun- 
set, or  be  shut  outside  of  its  gates. 
In  vain  I  offered  the  delights  of  my 
palanquin  for  a  change  to  the  rest  of 
the  party.  They  were  all  growling  at 
the  discomfort  of  their  saddles,  and 
they  had  their  disappointments  in 
their  horses,  but  not  one  cared  to 
change  the  ills  he  knew  for  those  he 
knew  not  of;  so  I  returned  to  my  old 
friends,  the  gay  sedan-chair,  the  pic- 
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turesque  muleteers,  and  the  servicea- 
ble old  mules.  The  muleteers  de- 
served their  name ;  for  they  wore 
jackets  with  the  sleeves  hanging  over 
their  backs  without  any  arms  in  them, 
which  is  one's  idea  of  the  distinctive 
costume  of  a  muleteer.  Their  color- 
ing, dress  and  skin  included,  was 
something  wonderful ;  and  any  one 
of  them  would  have  made  the  fortune 
of  Studio  Building,  and  have  made 
his  own  there,  as  a  model.  Around  us 
now,  all  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  ap- 
peared new  varieties  of  flowers,  bushes 
with  great  white  blossoms  that  looked 
like  white  roses  (perhaps  a  kind  of  cis- 
tus),others  with  brilliant  yellow  flowers. 
And  we  began  to  go  up  and  up,  some- 
times down,  then  up  again,  fresh  rows 
of  hills  appearing.  "Is  Jerusalem 
behind  those  hills  ?  "  I  would  ask  by 
signs  of  my  liveliest  muleteer;  and 
the  most  encouraging  smiles  answered 
"  Yes,"  though  we  went  on  and  on, 
and  no  Jerusalem  appeared.  The 
riders  got  oft'  from  their  horses  and 
walked  a  little,  and  then  they  got  on 
again  and  rode  a  little,  and  more  hills 
appeared,  and  the  road  wound  more 
and  more. 

At  last  we  came  to  where  the  road 
turned  at  right  angles  round  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  up  which  climbed  the  stone 
houses  of  a  little  town.  Here  was  a 
basin  of  water,  round  which  our  party 
gathered  in  picturesque*  groups.  I 
asked  one  of  my  Arabs,  by  gestures, 
the  name  of  the  place.  He  murmured 
a  reply,  which  I  wrote  down  in  my 
note  book,  "Arria  Tarboush."  This 
resembled  none  of  the  names  I  after- 
wards heard  given  to  the  place ;  but 
he  may  have  meant  that  of  the  sheik 
who  lived  there,  who  is  the  leader  of 
what  used  to  be  a  notorious  tribe  of 
bandits,  Abou  Goush  by  name.  We 
afterwards  were  more  familiar  with 
this  place ;  for  we  became  the  guests 


of  the  celebrated  Abou  Goush,  and  I 
hope  some  time  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
night's  hospitality. 

As  it  was,  we  were  interested  in  the 
picturesque  village,  looking  much  like 
one  of  the  little  Italian  towns.  I  saw 
two  girls  swinging  under  some  large 
trees ;  and  it  reminded  one  of  home,  as 
though  it  might  be  N.  and  L.  in  their 
garden.  But  the  trees  were  not  aca- 
cias ;  and  the  girls,  as  we  approached, 
pulled  their  white  mantles  over  their 
heads  to  hide  their  faces,  and  ran 
away  from  the  strangers  shyly,  and 
looked  very  Mahommedan. 

This  town  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  Em  mans,  though  others  place 
Emmaus  farther  from  Jerusalem.  It 
is  also  thought  to  be  the  farthest 
point  that  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
reached  in  his  approach  to  Jerusa- 
lem. 

It  might,  with  great  probability, 
be  that  place ;  for  beyond  this  the 
hills  grow  steeper,  the  ascent  more 
interrupted  and  difficult  towards  Je- 
rusalem ;  besides,  it  contains  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  a  Christian  church, 
and  shows  the  mark  of  having  been 
occupied  by  the  Crusaders. 

Indeed,  what  part  of  Palestine  is 
there  that  the  Crusaders  did  not  pass 
over !  What  blood  of  their  own  and 
of  Saracens  was  shed  across  the  coun- 
try, from  one  end  to  the  other  !  The 
wildest  romance  cannot  equal  the 
stories  of  the  lives  of  these  men.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Crusades,  in- 
deed, they  must  have  set  themselves 
to  lead  just  such  lives  as  the  old 
romances  told  of;  but  the  old  ro- 
mances could  not  come  up  to  the  true 
story. 

In  the  fairy  stories  of  our  child- 
hood, there  are  always  "  three  sons  " 
who  set  out  on  their  adventures,  and 
are  warned  not  to  be  led  astray  into 
this  or  that  enchanted  palace,  but  to 
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keep  straight  on  to  the  end  set  be- 
fore them.  The  eldest  son  and  the 
second  always  failed ;  the  enchanted 
palace  was  always  too  tempting.  It 
was  only  the  third  son  who  could 
reach  the  goal ;  and  even  he  was 
often  led  astray,  unless  some  good 
genius  kept  him  on  to  the  last. 

Alas  for  the  Crusaders !  there  was 
never  any  "  third  son."  Their  "  en- 
chanted palace  "  was  Constantinople ; 
their  evil  genius  was  always  the  Greek 
emperor,  who  set  his  wiles  for  them 
unfailingly.  They  started  from  their 
homes  in  large  bands,  with  thousands 
of  men  and  horses  and  treasures,  with 
magnificent  resolutions  and  great  con- 
secrations, and  vows  to  persevere  to 
the  Holy  City;  but  how  many 
reached  there  ?  Almost  alone  of  all 
the  great  troop  that  started  with 
them,  Louis  VII.  and  Conrad  of 
Austria  did  enter  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Frederic  Barbarossa  perished  in  Asia 
Minor ;  neither  Philip  of  France  nor 
Richard  of  England  saw  Jerusalem ; 
and  later  leaders  contented  them- 
selves with  expending  all  their  treas- 
ures of  men  and  gold  in  fighting  for 
a  slice  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and 
never  reached  Palestine  at  all. 

I  do  not  so  much  wonder  at  the 
earlier  Crusaders  shuddering  before  a 
voyage,  and  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
clinging  to  the  land  route.  I  have 
respected  Columbus  the  more  since 
crossing  the  Atlantic  in  a  voyage  of 
ten  days.  How  did  he  manage  to 
endure  the  mere  sea-sickness  of  it  in 
his  "caravel"  from  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust to  October  ?  It  was  but  human 
in  his  crew  to  mutiny  in  their  first 
long  voyage,  when  land  seemed  to  be 
flying  from  them,  and  superhumanly 
heroic  in  Columbus  to  persevere. 
Again,  the  forty-eight  hours  between 
Alexandria  and  Jaffa  gave  me  quite 
as  much  of  the  Mediterranean  as  I 


wanted  at  once.  The  old  Tritons  and 
Nereids  were  plunging  about  in  the 
waters  below,  and  avenged  themselves 
upon  us  new  people  for  not  respecting 
their  mythology. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  poor 
Crusaders  took  to  the  ships  only  on 
compulsion,  and  did  not  care  for  Bul- 
garians or  Greeks,  or  the  ravines  of 
Asia  Minor  swarming  with  Saracens, 
half  so  much  as  for  the  terrors  of  the 
deep.  In  his  last  distress,  Louis 
VII.,  with  his  diminished  party,  one 
fourth  of  his  army,  did  embark  from 
a  port  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that,  in  their  short  voyage  to  Antioch, 
they  looked  back  with  some  envy  to 
the  troops  of  pilgrims  they  had  left 
on  the  shore,  who  were  to  brave  the 
perils  of  the  land,  putting  up  prayers 
for  the  safety  of  their  king  and  his 
fleet. 

But  even  counting  up  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  pilgrimage,  and  all  the 
enemies  and  fightings,  and  perils  by 
land  and  sea,  one  wonders  that  so 
few  reached  the  city  they  thought  so 
holy,  and  to  which  they  had  so 
sacredly  vowed  themselves.  Now-a- 
days,  the  Irish  emigrant  the  least 
endowed  with  wits  —  some  girl  with- 
out any  idea  where  she  is  going  to 
turn  up,  and  with  the  poorest  supply  of 
money  —  manages  to  reach  her  des- 
tination, and  to  send  victoriously  for 
the  rest  of  her  family.  But,  in  those 
old  days,  princes  and  dukes  and 
knights,  rich  and  poor,  after  listening 
with  tears  to  the  earnest  appeals  of 
the  monks,  after  arming  themselves  for 
the  great  journey,  resolved  upon  this 
one  thing,  to  see  the  Holy  City,  all 
stopped,  some  here,  some  there,  some 
to  steal  a  kingdom,  some  to  found 
one.  The  troops  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  melted  away  to  thousands, 
or  sometimes  down  to  one  man  j  and 
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only  rarely  did  a  knight  reach  the 
Holy  Land  with  his  little  troop  of 
followers,  do  a  little  fighting  for  the 
name  of  the  thing,  and  then  return 
home  without  seeing  Jerusalem. 

It  was  the  kind  of  life  they  liked 
in  those  days.  The  knights  and 
squires  asked  nothing  better  than  to 
set  out  each  day  on  some  new  adven- 
ture, and  to  have  a  good  bout  of 
fighting.  Personal  courage  they 
showed  indeed,  plunging  into  some 
ravine  of  Asia  Minor,  without  heed- 
ing or  caring  if  it  were  bristling  with 
the  spears  of  the  Saracens.  It  was 
the  more  charming  to  them  if  some 
sudden  tale  of  distress  took  them  off 
the  regular  road  they  were  following, 
to  besiege  some  unknown  fortress,  or 
defend  somebody  of  whom  they  never 
had  heard  before. 

As  we  saw  the  ruins  of  these  church- 
es, and  the  traces  of  the  Crusaders, 
we  began  to  believe  they  were  real 
people,  not  a  piece  of  Walter  Scott's 
fiction,  or  Tasso's ;  and,  as  I  just  said, 
while  laboring  up  and  over  these 
hills  I  do  not  wonder  so  much  that 
the  Lion-hearted  stopped  at  the 
foot. 

On  and  on  we  went,  up  and  up, 
down  into  little  valleys,  then  up 
again.  Here  we  struck  again  a  piece 
of  the  road  that  the  Sultan  was  build- 
ing ;  a  magnificent  piece  of  French 
engineering,  like  that  of  the  Mt. 
Cenis  pass,  or  the  diligence  road  across 
the  Lebanon.  It  winds  in  sharp 
zig-zags  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  sup- 
ported by  solid  masonry.  We  Yan- 
kees would  here  and  there  have  gone 
straight  up  the  hill,  to  avoid  so  many 
turnings ;  and  the  rest  of  our  party, 
weary  of  their  horses,  dismounted, 
and  often  cut  across  to  make  the  way 
shorter.  But  I  and  my  palanquin 
and  my  mules  kept  the  even  tenor 
of  the  way,  finding  some  difficulty 


to  get  safely  around  the  sharp  curves 
of  the  road  as  we  wound  along.  As 
each  new  range  of  hills  appeared  in 
sight,  I  pointed  it  out,  and  again  asked, 
"  Is  it  Jerusalem  ?  "  and  my  Arabs 
would  nod  sideways,  which  is  their 
method  of  expressing  the  affirmative, 
"Eywa,  El  Khuds,  El  Khuds,  El 
Khuds." 

It  never  was  Jerusalem ;  it  was  al- 
ways another  hill ;  and  I  had  plenty 
of  time  to  think  over  Tasso's  descrip- 
tion of  the  approach  to  Jerusalem  of 
the  Crusaders,  and  to  wish"  that  his 
lines  expressing  their  enthusiasm 
were  only  in  the  back  of  my  brain 
instead  of  the  bookcase  at  home  ;  so 
that  I  could  have  shouted  with  the 
Crusaders  in  their  beautiful  Italian 
words,  — 

"  Ecco  apparir  Gerusalem  si  vede, 
Ecco  additar  Gerusalem  si  scorge, 
Ecco  da  mille  voci  unitamente 
Gerusalem  me  falutar  si  scute. 

A1  gran  piacer  che  quella  priraa  vista, 
Dolcemeute  ppirb  nelP  altrui  petto, 
Alta  contrizion  *ucce?se,  mista 
Di  timoroso  c  riverente  affetto. 
Osano  appena  cT  innalzar  la  vista 
Ver  la  citta,  di  Cristo  albergo  eletto; 
Dove  mori,  dove  sepulto  fue 
Dove  poi  rivestl  le  membra  sue. 

Sommessi  accenti  e  tacite  parole 
Rotti  singulti  e  fllebili  sospiri 
Delia  gente  che  'n  un  s'  allegra  e  duole, 
Fan  che  per  1'  aria  un  mormorio  s'  aggiri, 
Qnal  nclle  folte  selve  udir  si  suole, 
S'  avvien  che  tra  le  fironde  il  vento  spin, 
0  quale  infra  gli  scogli  o  presso  ai  lidi 
Sibila  il  mar  percosso  in  rauchi  stridi. 

Nudo  ciascuno  il  pie  calca  il  sentiero; 
Che  1'  esempio  de'  duci  ogp'  altro  move. 
Serico  fregio  o  d'  or,  piuma  o  cimiera 
Superbo,  dal  suo  capo  ognun  rimove; 
Ed  insieme  del  cor  1'  abito  altero 
Depone,  e  calde  e  pie  lagrime  piove. 
Pur,  quasi  al  pianto  abbia  la  via  rinchiusa, 
Cosl  parlando  ognun  se  stesso  accusa: 

Dunque,  ove  tu,  Signor,  di  mille  rivi 
Sanguinosi  il  terren  lasciasti  asperso, 
D'amaro  pianto  almen  duo  fonti  vivi 
In  si  acerba  memoriaoggi  io  non  verso? 
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Agghiacciato  mio  cor,  che  non  derivi 
Per  gli  occhi,  e  stilli  in  lagrime  converse  ? 
Duro  mio  cor,  che  non  ti  spetri  e  frangi  ? 
Pianger  ben  merti  ognor,  s'  ora  non  piangi." 1 

I  cannot  resist  from  making  this 
quotation  from  the  "  Gerusalemme," 
although  it  is  so  long ;  for  I  was 
searching  for  it  in  memory  all  up  and 
down  those  hills.  Especially  would 
I  have  exclaimed,  with  the  last  words 
given  above,  "  Ah,  my  hard  heart ! 
why  not  burst  and  break  ?  If  now 
thou  couldst  not  weep,  indeed  thou 
would  deserve  to  weep  forever." 

Tasso  was  happy  in  taking  for  his 
hero  the  true  hero  of  the  Crusades, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  only  one 
who  succeeded  in  founding  a  king- 
dom in  Jerusalem,  though  it  did  but 

1  "  Lo  I  towered  Jerusalem  salutes  the  eye ! 
A  thousand  pointing  fingers  tell  the  tale : 
'  Jerusalem  1 '  a  thousand  voices  cry, 
'  All  hail,  Jerusalem ! '  hill,  down,  and  dale 
Catch  the  glad  sounds,  and  shout,  '  Jerusalem, 
all  hail!' 

To  the  pure  pleasure  which  that  first  far  view 
In  their  reviving  spirits  sweetly  shed 
Succeeds  a  deep  contrition,  feelings  new, 
Grief  touched  with  awe,  affection  mixed  with 

dread ; 

Scarce  dare  they  now  upraise  the  abject  head, 
Or  turn  to  Zion  their  desiring  eyes,  — 
The  chosen  city,  where  Messias  bled, 
Defrauded  Death  of  his  long  tyrannies, 
New  clothed  his  limbs  with  life,  and  re-assumed 

the  skies. 

Low  accents,  plaintive  whispers,  groans  pro- 
found, 

Sighs  of  a  people  that  in  gladness  grieves, 
And  melancholy  murmurs  float  around; 
Till  the  sad  air  a  thrilling  sound  receives, 
Like  that  which  sobs  amidst  the  dying  leaves, 
When  with  autumnal  winds  the  forest  waves ; 
Or  dash  of  an  insurgent  sea,  that  heaves 
On  lonely  rocks,  or,  locked  in  winding  caves, 
Hoarse  through  their  hollow  aisles  in  wild,  low 
cadence  raves. 


last  eighty-eight  years;  and  Tasso, 
in  his  romance,  keeps  very  near  the 
track  of  the  history. 

But  Jerusalem  did  not  yet  appear 
before  my  eyes  ;  for  it  was  now  so 
late  we  must  needs  go  in  at  the  near- 
est gate,  and  the  plain  at  the  summit 
of  the  last  hill  here  stands  on  a  level 
with  the  highest  point  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  from  here  there  is  no  view  of  the 
city.  That  most  beautiful  of  all  views 
in  the  world  was  to  be  reserved  for 
another  time.  So,  past  encamp- 
ments of  English  and  Americans, 
past  the  long  white  row  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Russian  house,  through 
crowds  of  beggars,  we  reached  the 
gate  of  Jaffa,  and  entered  Jerusa- 
lem. 


Each,  at  his  chiefs  example,  lays  aside 
His  scarf  and  feathered  casque,  with  every  gay 
And  glittering  ornament  of  knightly  pride, 
And  barefoot  treads  the  consecrated  way; 
Their  thoughts,  too,  suited  to  their  changed 

array. 
"Warm  tears  devout  their  eyes  in  showers  dif- 

fuse, — 

Tears  that  the  haughtiest  temper  might  allay; 
And  yet,  as  though  to  weep  they  did  refuse, 
Thus  to  themselves  their  hearts  of  hardness 

they  accuse  :  — 

'  Here,  Lord,  where  currents  from  thy  wounded 

side 
Stained  the  besprinkled  ground  with  sanguine 

red, 
Should  not  these  two  quick  springs  at  least 

their  tide 

In  bitter  memory  of  thy  passion  shed  ? 
And  melt'st  thou  not,  my  icy  heart,  where  bled 
Thy  dear  Redeemer  ?  still  must  pity  sleep  ? 
My  flinty  bosom,  why  so  cold  and  dead  ? 
Break,  and  with   tears   the  hallowed  region 

steep  1 
If  that  thou  weep'st  not  now,  forever  should'st 

tbou  weep!'"  —  Wiffen's  translation} 
Canto  III.,  3d-9th  stanzas, 
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CHURCH   AND   STATE   IN  AMERICA. 


BY   HENRY   W.    BELLOWS. 


[The  assembly  of  a  convention  of  per- 
son*, selfoalled  and  seltk;hosen,  with  the 
design  of  changing  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  into  the  theological 
creed  of  a  majority  of  its  people,  called 
forth  from  Dr.  Bellows  a  careful  protest, 
which  he  delivered  before  several  audi- 
ences, first  of  all,  in  the  installation  of 
Rev.  Frederic  Hinckley,  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  at  Washington. 
We  have  obtained  his  permission  to  pub- 
lish it ;  and  we  have  thought  it  proper,  in 
con.-ideration  of  the  immediate  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  to  place  the  address 
before  the  public  in  other  forms,  that  it 
may  meet  the  attention  which  it  will  com- 
mand at  as  early  a  moment  as  possible. 
The  reader  will  see  at  once,  that  the  ad- 
dress is  not  of  transient  interest,  but  in- 
volves principles  which  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  all  our  ecclesiastical  discussions.] 

No  place  and  no  occasion  could 
offer  a  fairer  or  fuller  opportunity 
than  the  present  to  discuss  the  rela- 
tions of  Church  and  State  in  this 
country. 

We  are  standing  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  upon  purely  na- 
tional ground,  under  the  sole  domin- 
ion and  protection  of  the  general 
government,  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  State  laws,  as  the  direct 
guide  and  guarantee  of  all  political 
rights  and  duties.  To  this  ground, 
in  view  of  the  national  Capitol,  and 
under  protection  of  Congress,  may 
come  Jews  and  Christians,  Believers 
and  Infidels,  Orthodox  and  Heterodox, 
great  Sects  and  small  Sects,  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  Method- 
ists and  Universalists,  Episcopalians 
and  Quakers,  Trinitarians  and  Unita- 
rians, Theists,  Polytheists,  Atheists, 
Pagans,  Mahometans,  Chinese  wor- 


shippers of  their  ancestors,  Indian 
worshippers  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
claiming  the  equal  right  to  worship, 
or  not  to  worship,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  the 
customs  of  their  parents,  or  the 
caprices  of  their  own  ignorance ;  to 
propagate  and  defend  their  opinions, 
to  enjoy  unmolested  their  own  views, 
and  to  share  equally  the  protection 
of  the  national  law.  It  is  an  anoma- 
lous and  extraordinary  state  of  things. 
But  if  you  turn  from  the  door  of  the 
Catholic  Cathedral,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist 
Chapel,  the  Friends'  Meeting-house, 
the  Jewish  Synagogue,  towards  the 
Capitol,  you  see  at  once  the  necessity 
and  the  blessedness  of  the  liberty  of 
conscience  and  the  freedom  of  worship 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  For 
there,  beneath  that  dome  over  which 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty  presides,  sit 
the  representatives  of  more  than 
forty  States  and  Territories,  stretch- 
ing over  twenty-five  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  fifty-eight  degrees  of  longi- 
tude,—  States  originally  settled,  some 
by  Puritans,  some  by  Cavaliers ;  now 
by  Roman,  Catholics,  and  now  by 
Quakers ;  here  by  Jews,  and  there  in 
part  by  Pagans;  and  since  peopled 
and  occupied  by  representatives  of 
the  most  diverse  shades  of  Christian 
and  non-Christian  opinion.  Upon 
what  principle,  except  that  of  an  es- 
sential and  permanent  divorce  of 
Church  and  State,  could  a  political 
union  be  established  and  maintained 
in  a  country  like  ours  ?  What  form 
of  Christianity  could  have  been  es- 
tablished by  law  as  the  national  faith 
or  church,  under  the  special  protec- 
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tion  and  encouragement  of  the  civil 
power,  either  at  the  origin,  or  at  any 
later  period  of  the  Federal  Union? 
What  terrible  complications  and  an- 
tagonisms would  have  vexed  our  poli- 
tics, if  questions  of  religious  faith  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  had  been  allowed 
to  enter  into  the  Constitution,  and  be- 
come subjects  of  political  regulation  ! 
There  is  not  a  country  on  the  globe 
that  could  so  ill  bear  union  between 
Church  and  State  as  this.  In  the  old- 
est States  of  Europe,  dating  back  to 
periods  when  the  people  had  no  share 
either  in  the  government  of  the  State 
or  Church,  the  union  between  them, 
most  natural  and  most  necessary  in 
imperial  or  aristocratic  eras  of  history, 
has  yet  caused  at  all  times  trouble, 
and  at  some  times  ruin,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  anxiety 
in  every  highly-civilized  monarchical 
country.  England  is  cautiously  un- 
buckling one  by  one  the  straps  that 
harness  the  Church  and  the  State 
together.  France  is  dissolving  under 
the  despotism  which  this  union  had 
alone  rendered  possible  ;  and  Church 
and  State  are  ingulfed  in  the  whirl- 
pool which  is  finally  produced  every- 
where when  national  ideas  and 
national  institutions  are  found  in 
conscious  or  unconscious  conflict. 
Italy  has  just  entered  Rome,  —  Rome 
so  many  times,  and  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent spheres,  mistress  of  the  world, 
in  imperial  power,  in  military  sway, 
in  jurisprudence,  in  arts,  in  reli- 
gion, —  entered  it  to  discrown  the 
pope  as  a  temporal  ruler,  and  dismiss 
him  as  a  political  sovereign  from  her 
Capitol,  by  the  will  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics themselves,  while  he  stays  the 
unmolested  and  beloved  spiritual  head 
of  the  vast  church  of  which  he  has 
so  long  been  the  pure  and  revered 
pontiff. 

Government,   it   must   be   remem- 


bered, is  such  a  profound  necessity  of 
society,  and  especially  of  national 
societ3r,  that,  practically,  it  has,  and 
can  have,  no  fixed  conditions  and  no 
unchanging  forms.  Every  form  of 
government  has  at  some  time  been 
justified  by  necessity.  The  tyrants 
of  Athens  and  Rome  ruled  by  divine 
right,  when  Athens  and  Rome,  in  a 
state  of  military  anarchy,  deserved 
and  admitted  no  better  governors. 
There  is  a  science  of  politics;  and 
happy  is  the  nation  where  the  purest 
theory  of  the  State  can  be  incarnated 
in  public  law  and  custom.  But 
nations  are  not  the  birth  of  theories, 
but  of  circumstances  and  providential 
necessities.  Statesmanship,  or  the 
art  of  politics,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  science  of  politics. 
Statesmen  who  make  or  change  con- 
stitutions are  bound  to  make  or 
change  them  to  suit  the  wants  and 
possibilities  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  exist.  They  cannot  wisely  or 
profitably  force  upon  a  nation  a 
government  which,  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, may  be  better  or  best ;  they 
must  take  that  form  of  government 
which  the  nation  can  bear  or  support. 
Doubtless  political  science  would 
always  divorce  the  Church  and  the 
State  :  but  living  history  has  not  in 
the  past  forbidden  the  banns ;  nor  will 
statesmanship  yet  justify  the  separa- 
tion in  all  cases.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that,  for  long  ages,  the  union 
of  Church  and  State  was  absolutely 
necessary  and  beneficial,  and  the 
averter  of  more  evils  than  it  caused. 
Very  likely  holy  Russia  finds  ample 
justification  in  the  union  she  so 
jealously  maintains  between  the 
Church  and  the  State;  but  the  fact 
is  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
peculiar  sympathy  which  politicians 
assume  to  exist  between  two  nations, 
America  and  Russia,  which,  in  re- 
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spect  of  autocratic  and  democratic 
rule,  popular  superstition  and  popular 
enlightenment,  are  at  opposite  poles. 

Happily,  our  founders  were  com- 
pelled, and  by  a  blessed  necessity,  to 
introduce  at  the  very  beginning  a 
truly  scientific  principle  into  the 
foundation  of  the  national  law  and 
life.  They  declared  a  complete  and 
perpetual  divorce  between  the  Church 
and  the  State.  They  were  learned 
statesmen,  and  wide  and  careful  stu- 
dents of  history.  They  recalled 
freshly  all  the  fearful  religious  wars 
of  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
and  knew  how  the  succession  wars  in 
England,  and  the  struggles  of  Hugue- 
not and  Catholic  princes  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands  had  deluged 
both  lands  in  blood,  and  kept  the 
crown  swimming  in  gore.  They  most 
wisely,  most  blessedly,  and,  with  a 
wisdom  greater  than  they  knew,  de- 
termined that  religion  and  politics  in 
this  country  should  have  no  other 
connection  than  in  the  private  hearts 
of  the  people.  The  State  should 
know  no  church.  It  should  respect 
and  honor  religion,  and  protect  the 
rights  and  worship  of  all  religionists  ; 
but  it  should  support,  it  should  favor, 
no  branch  of  Christian  faith  as 
against  others,  nor  Christianity  as 
against  other  religions. 

In  some  other  countries,  this  might 
be,  nay,  would  be,  a  perilous  experi- 
ment. Religion  is  a  grep,t  public  in- 
terest. The  well-being,  the  order  and 
security,  of  the  nation  depend  upon  its 
support  and  nourishment.  It  must 
not  be,  and  cannot  be,  suffered  to  fall 
into  neglect.  If  our  founders  had  said 
or  thought  that  the  State  derived  no 
necessary  support  from  the  religion  of 
the  people,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  to  statesmen  whether 
public  worship  and  religious  teaching 
were  maintained  or  not,  they  would 


have  shown  themselves  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind.  No  :  they  saw  and  felt, 
that,  in  our  country,  the  people  were 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  enough  to 
maintain  ^religion  in  ways  suited  to 
their  own  convictions  and  wants,  by 
voluntary  or  local  support ;  that  the 
Church  did  not  need,  nay,  would  not 
endure,  connection  with,  or  support 
from,  the  State,  nor  the  State  interfer- 
ence or  direction  from  the  Church. 
They  felt  in  advance  just  what  experi- 
ence has  fully  shown,  that  religion 
would  flourish  best  in  America  in  per- 
fect freedom ;  and  that  its  influence 
upon  the  public  weal,  economically, 
morally,  politically,  would  be  vastly 
greater  in  its  indirect  or  informal 
character  than  through  any  direct  or 
established  union  which  in  any  one  or 
any  ten  forms  it  might  have  with  the 
State.  And  so,  providentially  and 
benignantly,  the  State  and  the  Church 
were  separated  in  America.  It  is  still 
a  subject  of  curious  interest  and  in- 
quiry among  the  noblest  thinkers  and 
observers  in  England,  by  what  im- 
pulses and  methods  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem in  religion  works  in  America. 
No  amount  of  written  or  second-hand 
testimony  to  its  success  ever  seems 
quite  to  .  satisfy  them.  The  experi- 
ence is  so  novel,  and  contrary  to  all 
their  past  usage  and  present  custom, 
that  it  baffles  their  imagination.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  have  become  so  used 
to  it,  that  we  do  not  even  appreciate 
its  difficulties  elsewhere,  its  blessings 
at  home,  or  the  necessity  of  watching 
against  any  encroachments  upon  it  in 
our  own  land. 

The  very  words  Church  and  State 
have  an  un-American  meaning,  and 
correspond  only  in  a  figurative  way 
to  what  we  really  mean  when  we 
speak,  as  Americans,  of  the  civil  and 
the  religious  interests  of  the  nation. 

When  Louis  XIV.  said,  "  The  State ; 
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it  is  I,"  he  simply  epitomized  the 
long-prevailing,  and  perhaps  long- 
needed,  opinion  existing  among  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  peoples,  that  nations 
lived  in  their  rulers,  —  anndea  which 
is  only  a  little  enlarged  when  nations 
are  supposed  to  live  in  their  govern- 
ments. Still,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, in  older  nations,  the  national  life, 
honor,  and  liberty  are  looked  for  as 
existing  in,  and  secured  and-protected 
mainly  hy,  the  national  government. 
We  do  not  receive  this  idea  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  government,  in  certain  re- 
spects only,  represents  the  nation,  — 
does  certain  things  for  the  nation, 
speaks  for  it  with  foreign  powers,  makes 
war  and  peace,  forms  treaties,  imposes 
taxes,  and  regulates  coins  and  cur- 
rency. We  are  indeed  greatly  con- 
cerned for  its  purity,  honor,  energy, 
and  wisdom  :  but  we  deliberately  con- 
fine its  sphere  to  the  fewest  possible 
things  ;  and  we  admit  its  interference 
with  nothing  that  can  exist  without 
its  aid.  It  is  a  machine  necessarily 
running  on  human  hearts  and  wills, 
but  a  machine  after  all.  It  repre- 
sents, but  is  not,  the  nation.  It  often 
does  things  for  which  we  are  legally 
responsible,  for  which  we  are  not  mor- 
ally responsible.  If  our  •  business- 
agent  steals,  we  must  pay ;  but  we 
need  not  own  ourselves  thieves.  Be- 
cause the  government  has  no  religion 
as  a  government,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  nation  has  no  religion,  much 
less  that  the  governors  in  their  private 
characters  have  none.  The  nation 
has  so  much  religion,  that  it  will  not 
allow  its  political  agent  or  servant,  the 
government,  to  charge  itself  with  its  re- 
ligious affairs.  It  attends  to  its  religion 
in  other  ways,  and  simply  instructs  its 
government  to  leave  faith  and  wor- 
ship to  the  people,  to  manage  it  after 
their  own  several  fashions.  Histori- 
cally considered,  and  as  a  matter  of 


fact,  there  can  be  no  question  of  two 
things :  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  first  a  Christian  nation, 
and  second  a  Protestant  nation  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  overbalancing  faith  of  the 
people  is  both  Christian  and  Protestant. 
But  the  government,  as  a  government, 
is  neither  Christian  nor  Protestant,  ex- 
cept by  unconscious  and  inevitable  in- 
fluence of  custom  and  usage  and  feel- 
ing indirectly  brought  to  bear  upon 
it,  simply  because  the  government 
is  not  a  religious  agent  or  representa- 
tive. Nor  is  the  Constitution  intend- 
ed to  be,  nor  is  it,  a  full  expression  of 
the  national  life.  It  is  properly  con- 
fined to  what  concerns  the  political 
principles  and  interests  of  the  nation. 
We  found,  in  our  recent  war,  how 
much  greater  and  stronger  the  nation- 
al life  was  than  the  Constitution.  Ex- 
cepting that  all  constitutions  profess 
justice,  truth,  and  honor,  there  is  nei- 
ther an  avowedly  moral  nor  a  pro- 
fessedly religious  character  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  moral  sense  of  the 
nation,  ever  improving  and  increasing, 
cannot  be  shut  up  in  a  fixed  docu- 
ment :  the  religious  faith  of  the  nation, 
continually  changing  and  heighten- 
ing, cannot  be  stereotyped  in  a  na- 
tional creed.  The  Constitution  con- 
fines itself  to  guaranteeing  religious 
liberty,  and  the  equality  of  all  religious 
confessions  before  the  law.  It  makes 
no  declaration  of  faith,  theistic  or 
otherwise  ;  it  denies  no  creed,  Chris- 
tian or  non-Christian;  and  this  not  from 
indifference  to  religion,  or  indiffer- 
ence to  morality,  or  indifference  to 
Christianity  in  the  nation,  but  from 
respect  to  the  moral  and  religious  feel- 
ings and  rights  of  the  nation.  Reli- 
gion is,  and  always  has  been,  too  deep 
and  general  an  interest  in  America, 
too  earnestly  disputed,  too  zealously 
investigated,  too  variously,  because 
too  thoughtfully,  considered,  to  allow 
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of  any  interference  with  it  from  the 
State.  Were  the  chief  interest  in  re- 
ligion resident  in  the  governing  class, 
in  politicians  or  public  officers,  or  were 
religion  valued  in  this  country,  as  it 
has  been  in  many  others,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  political  power  and  manage- 
ment of  the  masses,  its  appearance  in 
the  Constitution  might  be  justified. 
Its  non-appearance  there  is  the  great- 
est testimony  any  nation  ever  offered 
to  its  existence  where  it  belongs, —  in 
the  minds  arid  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
people ;  in  the  national  heart,  and  not 
in  the  government  head  or  the  politi- 
cal mouth.  It  is  curious  enough,  that 
just  at  the  moment  when  vigorous 
associations  are  springing  up  for  the 
purpose  of  engrafting  theological  dog- 
mas upon  the  Constitution,  as  though 
the  nation  were  Godless  or  Christless 
because  God  and  Christ  do  not  appear 
in  the  Constitution,  the  older  nations 
should  be  sending  deputations  of  anx- 
ous  and  earnest  Christians  to  America, 
to  learn  what  the  cause  and  methods 
of  our  wanner  and  more  popular  reli- 
gious and  Christian  life  are.  In  other 
nations,  where  God  and  Christ  appear 
in  State  constitutions,  in  elaborate 
articles  of  faith,  upheld  by  public  law ; 
where  bishops,  as  bishops,  sit  in  the 
house  of  lords,  or  are  privy  councillors ; 
where  religion  is  established  and  sup- 
ported by  the  State, —  the  Christian 
faith  languishes,  is  virulently  attack- 
ed and  denied  by  the  thinking  class, 
loses  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
working-people,  and  presents  an  anx- 
ious problem  to  its  true  friends.  In 
the  freedom  here  allowed  to  religion, 
in  the  blessed  emulation  of  the  vari- 
ous churches  and  denominations,  in 
tin.'  unchecked  right  of  free  inquiry, 
in  the  absolute  dissociation  of  Church 
and  State,  Christianity  finds  here  free 
development,  adapts  her  forms  to  the 
needs  and  possibilities  of  all  schools 


of  experience  and  all  classes  of  soci- 
ety, becomes  an  object  of  general  or 
universal  interest,  and  puts  forth  new 
powers,  and  every  day  gets  a  stronger 
hold  of  $ie  national  heart.  Other 
forms  of  faith,  derived  from  less  ad- 
vanced stages  of  human  society,  but 
to  which  blood  and  race  and  memory 
give  a  sacred  character,  here  have 
equal  rights  with  Christianity  be- 
fore the  law  and  the  Constitution. 
But  is  it  because  the  nation  in  its 
heart  recognizes  the  moral  equality 
or  proper  rivalry  of  Judaism,  Mor- 
monism,  Paganism,  Mahometanism, 
with  Christianity,  as  religions  equally 
divine,  authoritative,  and  worthy  of 
the  people's  attention  and  support? 
or  is  it  simply  because  the  nation, 
overwhelmingly  Christian  in  its  heart, 
has  the  wise  magnanimity,  as  well  as 
the  high  statesmanship,  to  declare  and 
to  feel  that  political  rights  shall  not  de- 
pend on  religious  preferences  or  theo- 
logical majorities,  shall  not  be  denied  to 
Jew  or  Gentile,  Pagan  or  Infidel ;  that 
Christianity  shall  not  owe  its  life  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Constitution,  nor 
religious  truth  be  at  the  mercy  of  acts 
of  Congress  ?  Is  it  not  because  we 
are  a  Christian  nation  that  we  are  a 
tolerant  government?  Is  it  not  the 
Christianity  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple that  makes  them  not  only  fearless 
of  what  Polytheism,  Paganism,  Juda- 
ism, or  any  other  imperfect  or  partial 
religion,  can  do  in  a  free  nation,  with 
a  free  press,  and  a  free  life,  but  even 
disposed  to  rejoice  that  those  who  are 
not  able  to  share  the  high  and  blessed 
principles  of  their  Christian  faith  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  full  privileges 
of  their  political  freedom,  among  the 
chiefest  of  which  is  the  right  of  not 
being  constrained  in  their  religious 
opinions,  or  disfavored  in  conscience 
by  the  law?  When,  then,  vigorous 
and  earnest  men,  of  high  and  pure 
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character,  constitute  themselves,  as 
they  are  now  doing,  into  public  socie- 
ties, to  agitate  for  the  introduction 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  declarations  of  faith  in  "Al- 
mighty God,  as  the  source  of  all  au- 
thority and  power  in  civil  government, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Euler 
among  the  nations,  and  his  revealed 
will  as  of  supreme  authority,  in  order 
to  constitute  a  Christian  government," 
while  respecting  both  the  motives 
and  the  perfect  right  of  such  excellent 
persons  to  agitate  the  question,  it  is 
highly  important  to  protest,  at  the 
very  outset  of  these  movements,  against 
the  retrograde  policy,  the  perilous  con- 
sequences, the  anti- American  charac- 
ter, of  such  a  measure.  The  polythe- 
ism, the  tri-theism,  the  atheism,  in 
America,  are  fair  and  proper  subjects 
of  criticism,  of  reprobation,  of  discus- 
sion and  dissension,  in  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  in  litera- 
ture. Christians  may  properly  unite 
to  defend  their  own  faith,  and  to  dis- 
courage and  disprove  every  faith  that 
opposes  or  denies  it;  but  one  field 
they  cannot  enter,  without  undoing 
the  greatest  work  our -fathers  accom- 
plished. They  cannot  erect  their  dog- 
matic fortresses,  or  plant  their  theo- 
logical batteries,  within  the  Constitu- 
tion. What  is  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment, already  indorsed  by  several 
large  conventions,  and  already,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  (in  an  independent 
form),  brought  by  a  senator  from  Illi- 
nois before  the  Senate,  is  to  commit 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  these  three  points :  first,  that  all 
civil  government  owes  all  its  authority 
and  power  to  Almighty  God ;  second, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Ruler  among  the  nations  ;  third,  that 
his  revealed  will,  the  Bible,  is  of  su- 
preme authority  in  a  Christian  gov- 
ernment. 


There  is  a  sense  in  which  these 
propositions  are"  true;  and  they  are 
becoming  propositions  for  Christic^n 
churches  and  conventions  to  enter- 
tain. But  if  they  were  absolutely 
true  to  all  Christians,  as  they  are  only 
to  a  great  majority,  they  are  wholly 
out  of  place  in  the  Constitution. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  a  religious,  a  theolo- 
gical, or  even  Christian  charter,  but 
belongs  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  Christian 
and  Pagan,  alike. 

Each  of  these  three  articles  directly 
contradicts  the  whole  spirit  and  in- 
tention of  the  national  will,  as  ex- 
pressed in  its  existing  Constitution. 
The  government  of  this  country  de- 
rives its  power  and  authority  from  the 
people  of  the  nation,  and  in  no  proper 
political  sense  from  any  other  source. 
Our  governors  are  not  sacred  persons, 
—  governors  by  divine  right,  like  old- 
world  kings.  The  government  is  not 
an  altar,  but  a  machine ;  not  a  mas- 
ter, but  a  servant.  We  are  not  under 
a  theocracy,  like  the  ancient  Jews. 
Christians  individually,  or  even  col- 
lectively, recognize  the  fact  that  civil 
government  is  an  ordinance  of  God 
for  them,  and,  like  every  thing  else 
valuable  and  true,  has  a  religious  ob- 
ligation ;  but  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  civil  government  does  not  in 
the  least  degree  depend  upon  the 
recognition  or  acknowledgment  of  this 
fact,  any  more  than  the  sun's  heat  de- 
pends on  our  theory  of  it.  Nobody 
can  be  required,  by  the  civil  power,  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  land  as  laws  of 
Almighty  God ;  nor  can  anybody  ex- 
cuse himself  from  obeying  them,  on  the 
ground  that  he  does  not  recognize  any 
such  authority  or  power  as  Almighty 
God.  In  seeming  to  strengthen,  we 
really  weaken  the  civil  power,  by  call- 
ing in  the  power  and  authority  of 
Almighty  God  as  its  political  founda- 
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tion ;  for  we  acquit  those  who  deny 
this  authority  from  an  obligation  to 
obey  it.  Leave  the  civil  power  where 
it  rests,  —  on  its  necessity,  its  utility, 
and  the  will  of  the  people;  and  let 
the  Christian  sentiment,  which  recog- 
nizes God  in  the  powers  that  be,  come 
in  to  the  voluntary  support  of  civil 
authority,  without  implying  that  those 
who  are  not  Christians,  and  not  the- 
ists,  are  in  any  way  released,  and  you 
get  all  the  advantages,  without  any 
of  the  disadvantages,  of  the  union  of 
civil  and  religious  authority. 

But  the  first  is  not  half  as  dan- 
gerous and  inadmissible  as  the  sec- 
ond clause  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, "  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Ruler  among  the  nations." 
Here  is  a  positive  sectarian  dogma  of 
a  certain  immense  majority,  yet  still 
only  a  part,  of  the  Christian  Church, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  lodge  perma- 
nently in  the  Constitution.  However 
respectable,  however  excellent,  how- 
ever numerous,  the  believers  in  this 
dogma  may  be,  however  large  their 
present  majority,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  in  no  sense  in  which  they 
mean  to  use  it  is  this  proposition  re- 
ceived by  some  of  the  most  scholarly, 
thoughtful,  intelligent,  and  blameless 
Christian  sects.  What  must  the  Uni- 
tarians, the  Universalists,  the  Chris- 
tians, the  Hicksite  Friends,  the  Free 
Religionists,  the  Jews,  say  to  the 
proposition,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Ruler  among  the  na- 
tions? They  none  of  them  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  and  Almighty  God 
are  the  same  person.  They  all  be- 
lieve that  Almighty  God  is  the  Ruler 
among  the  nations,  and  not  Jesus 
Christ.  Nay,  it  is  because  they  do 
not  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God, 
or  the  Ruler  among  the  nations, 
that  Trinitarian  Christians  wish  to 
get  this  declaration  of  their  own  op- 


posite faith  put,  by  a  majority  vote, 
into  the  Constitution.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  conscientious  attempt, 
on  their  part,  to  enlist  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  service  of  theological 
faith.  Seeing  the  hopelessness  of 
putting  down  these  sects  by  argu- 
ment, they  must  be  discountenanced 
and  disfranchised  by  the  civil  power ! 
Will  the  weaker  and  feebler  sects  of 
Christians  in  this  country  look  on 
indifferently  or  inactively,  and  see 
this  "holy  alliance"  of  the  stronger 
sects  conspiring  to  get  the  theological 
opinions  of  a  majority  ingrafted  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 
And  will  the  untheological,  unsecta- 
rian  people  of  the  country,  who  care  lit- 
tle for  the  distinctions  in  ecclesiastical 
or  dogmatical  Christianity,  allow  this 
keg  of  theological  gunpowder,  which 
the  lovers  of  creeds  are  so  innocently 
wheeling  about  the  country,  to  be  set 
down  upon  the  very  corner-stone  of 
their  civic  temple?  I  warn  them,  I 
warn  the  country,  that  such  an 
amendment  would  plant  the  seeds  of 
disunion  and  religious  war  in  this  na- 
tion ;  and  that  they  wholly  misunder- 
stand the  temper  and  character  of 
the  American  people,  in  expecting  to 
get  their  consent  to  so  perilous  an 
abuse  of  theological  influence,  so 
open  an  attack  upon  the  sacred  di- 
vorce between  Church  and  State. 

But  the  third  proposition  is,  because 
more  definite,  still  more  objectiona- 
ble. It  settles,  peremptorily,  two 
questions  for  the  nation,  that  the  na- 
tion mean  to  keep  open  and  out  of 
politics :  first,  that  our  government 
(not  the  nation)  is  a  Christian  gov- 
ernment ;  and  second,  that  the  Bible 
is  Christ's,  and  therefore  God's  re- 
vealed will,  and  is  of  supreme  au- 
thority. 

First.  That  this  is  a  Christian  nation, 
but  one  refusing  to  consider  or  acknowl- 
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edge  or  disclaim  any  theological  or 
religious  character  in  its  government, 
has  already  been  sufficiently  set  forth. 
For  Christian  reasons,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  Christianity,  the  Christian 
wisdom  and  faith  in  the  hearts  of 
American  citizens  have  warned  them 
to  keep  religious,  theological,  and  ec- 
clesiastical questions  wholly  out  of 
their  civil  Constitution  and  their  poli- 
tics. They  expect  to  be,  they  claim 
to  be,  a  more  and  not  less  Christian 
nation  on  this  account ;  and  they  will 
not  consent  to  needlessly  wound  or 
discourage  the  civil  loyalty  of  Jews, 
Pagans,  infidels,  or  non-Christian  men, 
by  setting  up  a  target  for  theological 
hostility  in  a  Constitution  which  be- 
longs to  the  whole  American  people, 
and  ultimately  to  all  mankind.  Second, 
that  the  Bible,  meaning  King  James's 
version,  is  God's  or  Christ's  revealed 
will,  and  of  supreme  authority,  is  dis- 
puted by  Roman  Catholics,  by  Jews, 
so  far  as  its  most  precious  part,  the 
New  Testament,  is  concerned;  by 
learned  men  in  Christendom,  who  are 
settling  and  unsettling  its  canon  every 
day ;  by  all  consistent  believers  in  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  who  must 
come  back  to  reason  and  conscience  as 
the  final  authority  at  last ;  while  the 
nature  of  inspiration  itself  is  thorough- 
ly undetermined  among  competent  au- 
thorities. Yet  the  plain  object  of  this 
amendment  is  to  put  the  Bible  in  its 
old  character,  as  a  literally  and  plena- 
rily  inspired  book,  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, and,  through  it,  to  keep  it  in  the 
public  schools  against  the  wishes  and 
protests  of  Roman  Catholics  or  of  un- 
believers. In  short,  a  more  or  less  nu- 
merous class  of  American  Christians 
are,  if  they  have  their  way,  about  set- 
tling for  the  whole  country  its  ques- 
tions and  doubts  upon  some  of  the 
most  difficult,  disputed,  and  anxious 
s  ubj  ects  of  theological  opinion.  They 


propose  to  settle  just  what  Christian- 
ity is,  just  who  Christ  was,  just  what 
the  Bible  is,  just  what  the  relations 
are  of  the  civil  and  the  religious  pow- 
ers in  this  and  all  countries.  The 
nation  will  object  to  this  claim  to  om- 
niscience a»d  omnipotence.  It  will 
not  deputize  to  any  self-called  conven- 
tion a -duty  so  serious,  an  office  so 
needless,  a  purpose  so  perilous  as  this. 
I  have  said  that,  historically  consid- 
ered, or  as  a  matter  of  present  fact, 
this  is  a  Christian  nation,  Christian  in 
its  origin,  temper,  prevailing  faith,  and 
reputation,  and  that  the  absence  of  any 
declaration  of  its  theistic  and  Chris- 
tian faith  in  its  political  Constitution 
does  not  touch  the  fact  of  its  Chris- 
tianity, nor  bring  it  into  doubt  in  oth- 
er nations,  nor  render  it  questionable 
at  home.  We  refuse  to  bring  theo- 
logical and  religious  questions,  be- 
cause of  their  importance,  an$  the 
immense  jealousies  they  arouse,  and 
because  of  their  nature,  as  questions, 
between  the  individual  soul  and  its 
Maker,  into  the  political  charter  which 
is  designed  to  express  the  common  and 
equal  rights  of  all  citizens.  The  govern- 
ment, meanwhile,  is  neither  Christian 
nor  non-Christian,  simply  because  the 
nation,  in  its  Christian  strength  and 
sense  of  justice  and  charity,  declines 
to  make  the  political  platform  the 
place  where  it  announces  its  creed,  — 
to  make  the  government  its  religious 
agent  or  representative.  It  has 
learned,  from  experience  in  other 
countries,  the  dangers  of  the  union  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  religion 
and  politics.  For  its  Christian  faith 
and  character,  the  nation  refers  the 
world  to  its  religious  statistics,  its 
newspapers,  its  charities,  its  general 
life,  its  literature,  its  homes,  and  its 
temples  of  worship.  It  would  be 
amusing,  if  it  were  not  mournful,  to 
observe,  that,  among  the  inducements 
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to  introduce  the  theistic  and  theologi- 
cal amendment  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred into  our  Constitution,  the  ex- 
cellent president  of  the  recent  conven- 
tion, held  March,  1870,  at  Pittsburgh, 
called  the  attention  of  the  body  to  the 
fact  that  the  Southern  States,  when 
in  active  rebellion,  and  in  arms 
against  the  United  States,  did  intro- 
duce into  their  new  Constitution  this 
very  recognition  of  God,  which  he  de- 
sires us  to  follow  them  in  introducing 
to  our  own  Constitution.  At  the  very 
moment  they  were  treasonably  violat- 
ing the  law  of  the  God  they  professed 
to  recognize  as  the  head  of  the  State 
of  which  they  were  citizens,  they  were 
ostentatiously  putting  his  name  and 
political  sovereignty  into  their  funda- 
mental law,  and  making  him  the  spon- 
sor of  their  rebellion.  Can  we  not  very 
clearly  distinguish  between  that  re- 
ligion which  cries  "  Lord,  Lord ! "  in 
political  and  civil  documents,  and  that 
religion  which,  without  State  profes- 
sion, does  "  the  things  which  he  says  " 
in  its  national  or  common  life  ? 

But  this  is  not  only  historically, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Christian 
nation,  it  is  also  in  the  same  sense  a 
Protestant  nation.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  are  Protest- 
ant in  name  and  temper  and  purpose ; 
but  surely  the  government  is  not  a  Pro- 
testant government.  A  Roman  Cath- 
olic, a  Jew,  is  eligible  to  the  office  of 
president,  or  chief  justice,  senator, 
representative.  Did  Mr.  Taney's  po- 
sition as  chief  justice,  Catholic  as  he 
was,  compromise  the  Protestant  char- 
acter of  this  nation  ?  Certainly  not ; 
it  showed  plainly  its  Protestant  spirit 
and  character.  Had  this  been  a  Ro- 
man  Catholic  nation  or  government, 
no  Protestant  could  have  been  made 
chief  justice,  much  less  president. 
We  have  had  several  Unitarian  presi- 
dents ;  the  Adamses,  Mr.  Fillmore,  by 


profession  perhaps  Jefferson,  and  Lin- 
coln, in  fact ;  but  does  that  prove  that 
this  nation,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not 
still  not  only  Protestant,  but  also 
Trinitarian  and  "  Orthodox "  in  its 
dogmatic  faith  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
nation  does  not  look  for  theological 
qualifications,  or  even  forms  of  reli- 
gious conviction,  in  its  political  agents. 
It  ought  to  look,  and  would  that  it 
looked  more,  to  moral  character  and 
political  ability ;  but  God  avert  the 
day  when  it  shall  inquire  into  the  the- 
ological opinions  of  its  candidates  for 
political  office ! 

It  is  the  vast  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  political  and  the  religious 
movements  and  actions  of  the  peo- 
ple apart,  and  in  their  own  indepen- 
dent spheres,  that  makes  wise  citizens, 
alike  on  religious  and  on  civil  grounds, 
look  with  alarm  and  jealousy  on  any 
endeavors  on  the  part  either  of  Prot- 
estants or  Catholics,  to  secure  any 
special  attention  or  support,  any  par- 
tial or  separate  legislation,  from  either 
the  national  or  the  State  govern- 
ments. I  have  already  told  you  that 
Protestants,  representing  the  great 
sects  in  this  country,  are  now  labor- 
ing, by  movable  conventions,  to  mould 
public  opinion  in  a  way  to  give  finally 
a  theological  character  to  the  Consti- 
tution. In  a  much  more  pardonable 
spirit,  because  in  accordance  with 
their  historical  antecedents,  their 
hereditary  temper,  and  their  ecclesi- 
astical logic,  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  country  are,  in  many  States,  and 
every  great  city  of  the  Union,  using 
the  tremendous  power  they  possess,  as 
the  make-weight  of  parties,  to  turn 
the  public  treasure  in  a  strong  cur- 
rent into  their  own  channels,  and 
thus  secure  an  illegitimate  support  as 
a  religious  body.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  guess  that  more  than  half  of  the 
ecclesiastical  wealth  of  the  Roman- 
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Catholic  Church  in  America,  against 
the  wishes  and  convictions  of  a  Prot- 
estant country,  has  been  voted  to  it 
in  lands  and  grants,  by  municipalities 
and  legislatures  trading  for  Irish  votes. 
The  Catholic  Church  thus  has  a  fac- 
titious prosperity  and  progress.  It  is 
largely  sustained  by  Protestants ;  not 
on  grounds  of  charity  and  toleration, 
or  from  a  sense  of  its  usefulness  (that 
were  well,  privately  done),  but  from 
low  and  unworthy  political  motives 
in  both  the  great  parties  of  the 
country.  Now,  that  Bornan  Catho- 
lics themselves  should  take  advantage 
of  their  solidarity  as  a  people  and  a 
church,  and  of  the  power  of  their 
priesthood  with  all  uninformed  and 
some  enlightened  communicants,  to 
turn  the  political  mill  into  a  ma- 
chine for  grinding  their  ecclesiastical 
grist,  is  not  unnatural  nor  wholly  un- 
pardonable; but  it  is  fearfully  dan- 
gerous to  them  and  to  us.  Their 
success,  due  to  the  sense  of  the  Prot- 
estant strength,  which  thinks  it  can 
afford  to  blink  their  machinations, 
or  to  the  pre-occupation  of  the  public 
mind  with  the  emulative  business  pur- 
suits of  the  time,  or  to  the  confidence 
which  the  American  people  seem  to 
feel  in  the  final  and  secure  divorce  of 
Church  and  State,  —  their  unchecked 
success  encourages  them  to  bolder 
and  more  bold  demands,  and  accus- 
toms the  people  to  more  careless  and 
perilous  acquiescence  in  their  claims. 
The  principle  of  authority  in  religion, 
which  has  so  many  temperamental 
adherents  in  all  countries;  the  in- 
herent love  of  pomp  and  show  in 
worship,  strongest  in  the  least  edu- 
cated ;  a  natural  weariness  of  sectarian 
divisions,  commonest  among  lazy 
thinkers  and  stupid  consciences,  —  all 
these  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
manists, and  they  are  making  hay 
while  the  sun  shines. 


There  are  no  reviews,  no  news- 
papers, in  this  'country,  so  bold  and 
unqualified,  none  so  unscrupulous 
and  so  intensely  zealous  and  partisan, 
none  so  fearless  and  outspoken,  as  the 
Catholic  journals.  They  profess  to 
despise  Protestant  opposition.  They 
deride  the  feeble  tactics  of  the  other 
Christian  sects.  They  are  more  ultra- 
montane, more  Roman,  more  Papal, 
than  French,  German,  Austrian,  Ba- 
varian, Italian,  believers.  They  avow 
their  purpose  to  make  this  a  Roman 
Catholic  country;  and  they  hope  to 
live  on  the  Protestant  enemy  while 
they  are  converting  him.  They  often 
put  their  religious  faith  above  their 
political  obligation,  and,  as  bishops 
and  priests,  make  it  a  duty  to  the 
church  for  their  members  to  vote  as 
Catholics,  and  not  as  American  citi- 
zens. Not  what  favors  the  peace, 
prosperity,  and  union  of  the  nation, 
but  what  favors  their  church,  is  the 
supreme  question  for  them  at  every 
election.  And  American  politicians, 
for  their  own  predatory  purposes,  have 
taught  them  this,  and  are  their  leaders 
in  it.  Now,  as  an  American  citizen, 
I  say  nothing  against  the  equal  rights 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Prot- 
estants. Both  may  lawfully  strive  in 
their  unpolitical  spheres  for  the 
mastery,  and  the  law  may  not  favor 
or  disfavor  either ;  nor  can  anything  be 
done  to  prevent  Roman  Catholics  from 
using  their  votes  as  Roman  Catholics, 
if  they  please.  It  is  against  the 
spirit,  but  not  against  the  letter,  of 
the  Constitution.  At  any  rate,  it  can- 
not be  helped:  only  it  may  compel 
Protestants  to  form  parties,  and  vote, 
as  Protestants,  against  Roman-Catho- 
lic interests;  which  would  be  a  de- 
plorable necessity,  and  lead,  sooner 
or  later,  through  religious  parties  in 
politics,  to  religious  wars.  The  way 
to  avoid  such  a  horrible  possibility  — 
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alas !  such  a  threatening  probability, 
for  the  next  generation  —  is  at  once 
to  look  with  the  utmost  carefulness 
and  the  utmost  disfavor  upon  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  either  Protestants 
or  Catholics  to  mix  up  sectarian  or 
theological  or  religious  questions  with 
national  and  State  and  city  politics. 
Every  appeal  of  a  sect  or  denomina- 
tional church  or  charity,  of  any  de- 
scription, to  the  general  government, 
or  State  or  city  government,  for  sub- 
sidies or  favors,  should  be  at  once 
discountenanced  and  forbidden  by 
public  opinion,  and  made  impossible 
by  positive  statute.  The  Protestant 
sects  in  this  country  should  hasten  to 
remove  from  their  record  any  advan- 
tages whatever,  guaranteed  to  them 
by  civil  law  through  any  partiality  or 
sectarian  distinction.  The  most  im- 
portant privilege  they  enjoy  by  law, 
in  most  of  the  States,  is  the  right  of 
keeping  the  Bible  in  the  -public 
schools.  It  is  a  privilege  associated 
with  the  tenderest  and  most  sacred 
symbol  of  the  Protestant  faith,  —  the 
Bible.  To  exclude  it  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  to  the  religious  affections 
of  Protestants  like  Abraham's  sac- 
rifice of  his  only  son.  When  it  was 
first  proposed,  I  felt  horror-stricken, 
and  instinctively  opposed  it.  But  I 
have  thought  long  and  anxiously  upon 
the  subject,  and  have,  from  pure 
logical  necessity  and  consistency, 
been  obliged  to  change,  nay,  reverse, 
my  opinion. 

Duty  to  the  unsectarian  character 
of  our  civil  institutions  demands  that 
this  should  be  made.  It  will  not  be 
any  disclaimer  of  the  importance  of  the 
Bible  in  the  education  of  American 
youth,  but  only  a  concession  that 
we  cannot  carry  on  the  religious  with 
the  secular  education  of  American 
children,  at  the  public  expense,  and 
in  the  public  schools.  So  long  as 


Protestant  Christian  insist,  merely 
in  the  strength  of  their  great  ma- 
jority, upon  maintaining  the  Bible 
in  the  public  schools,  they  justify 
Roman  Catholics  in  demanding  that 
the  public  money  for  education  shall 
be  distributed  to  sects  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  they  edu- 
cate. This  goes  far  to  break  up  the 
common-school  system  of  this  coun- 
try; and,  if  carried  out,  must  ulti- 
mately tend  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
which  depends  upon  the  community 
of  feeling  and  the  homogeneity  of 
culture  secured  by  an  unsectarian 
system  of  common  schools. 

Let  the  Protestant  portion  of  the 
country,  the  vast  majority,  by  its  ut- 
ter fidelity  to  the  divorce  o'f  Church 
and  State,  of  religion  and  politics, 
throw  all  theological,  religious,  and 
ecclesiastive  questions  back  where 
they  belong,  —  into  the  arena  of  logic, 
historical  evidence,  literary  or  reli- 
gious discussion ;  into  pulpits,  synods, 
religious  conferences,  —  and  it  will 
quickly  appear  whether  this  is  a  Pro- 
testant country  or  not.  It  is  only 
because  we  foolishly  allow  our  Jesuit- 
ical friends  to  drag  the  Roman-Cath- 
olic Church  into  the  political  circus, 
and  hitch  the  horses  of  party  and 
legislation  to  its  wheels,  that  we  see 
its  alarming  progress.  They,  we  may 
be  sure,  intoxicated  with  present  suc- 
cess, will  do  their  utmost  to  keep 
their  religious  affairs  mixed  in  with 
all  political  questions.  They  thrive 
by  it.  But  will  they  not  pause  to 
consider  whether  their  present  swift 
advance  on  the  route,  and  by  this 
method,  is  not  the  road  to  ruin? 
Has  not  the  history  and  fate  of 
American  slavery  a  solemn  lesson  for 
them  ?  Did  not  that  "  domestic  in- 
stitution "  attempt  to  make  itself  a 
national  one,  establish  its  propaganda, 
send  its  missionaries  to  Congress,  and 
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compel  its  whole  political  life  to  turn 
upon  the  question  of  extending  its 
dark  area  ?  Did  it  not  long  prosper 
and  thrive  upon  this  political  pabu- 
lum of  threatening  and  fear,  and 
spread,  until  it  invaded  territories 
consecrated  to  liberty,  nay,  until  it 
almost  seemed  ready  to  seize  the  na- 
tional Capitol,  —  flag,  archives,  and 
all,  —  and  rule  over  a  nation  held 
together  by  the  black  marble  key- 
stone of  negro  slavery,  pronounced  a 
divine  institution  ?  Only  slowly  the 
nation  comprehended  its  purpose; 
for  it  was  an  inevitable  purpose,  a  part 
of  the  logic  of  slavery,  not  so  much 
the  fault,  as  the  fatal  proclivity,  of  its 
heirs ;  but,  when  the  nation  did  fully 
comprehend  it,  it  rose,  and  cut  down 
the  accursed  Upas  at  a  stroke,  and 
tore  its  roots  out  of  the  national  soil ! 
Will  the  American  people,  a  Chris- 
tian-Protestant nation,  see  any  form 
of  sacramental,  hierarchical,  theologi- 
cal priestcraft  getting  possession  of 
their  politics  and  government,  cheat- 
ing them,  before  their  very  eyes,  out 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  not, 
sooner  or  later,  treat  it  just  as  they 
treated  slavery?  Nay,  would  they 
not  over-ride  the  Constitution  to  save 
the  nation  threatened  by  a  govern- 
ment of  priests  ? 

It  is  the  certainty  of  this  result,  so 
much  more  fearful  for  them  than  for 
us,  that  makes  it  the  duty  of  Pro- 
testants to  warn  the  Catholic  Hierar- 
chy, and  the  politicians  that  support 
them,  whither  they  are  tending ;  while 
they  carefully  cleanse  their  own  skirts 
from  every  stain  of  political  conniv- 
ance, or  want  of  fidelity  to  the  funda- 
mental law  that  keeps  Church  and 
State  apart  in  our  country. 

Of  course,  I  shall  be  asked,  if  reli- 
gion and  politics  are  wholly  divorced, 
what  we  are  to  do  with  Bible  oaths, 
with  prayers  in  Congress,  with  presi- 


dential piety  in  proclamations  and 
messages.  I  think  very  little  harm 
would  come  to  the  morality  and  piety 
of  the  country  if  they  were  all 
omitted.  Of  course,  the  laws  concern- 
ing oaths  would  require  important 
amendments :  a  lie  in  matter  of  con- 
tracts would  have  to  be  punished  like 
a  broken  oath.  Every  thing  else  in- 
volves no  principle,  because  it  is  vol- 
untary, and  matter  not  of  law  but 
custom.  If  the  president  is  a  Chris- 
tian, surely  his  office  does  not  forbid 
him  speaking  as  a  Christian ;  and  it 
is  no  offence  to  Jew  or  Gentile  that 
he  has  and  professes  his  Christian 
faith,  even  in  a  public  document ;  but 
good  taste  and  public  policy  might  be 
better  served  by  his  writing  wholly  in 
his  official  and  political  capacity. 

So  long  as  custom  and  usage  war- 
rant Christian  prayers  in  Congress 
and  Legislatures,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection of  principle,  if  objection  is  not 
taken  by  those  who  elect  to  hear  them. 
They  do  not  commit  those  who  do  not 
choose  to  be  committed,  and  are  not  of 
legislative  or  political  value  or  weight. 
Still,  we  should  not  be  less  Christian 
in  character  or  reputation,  if,  on 
grounds  of  political  duty,  and  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  even  in 
their  shadows,  we  omitted  them  all. 

Let  us  understand,  in  conclusion, 
that  religion  and  politics  have  their 
proper  meeting  place,  and  a  far  closer 
union  than  any  between  Church  and 
State,  in  the  private  conscience,  will, 
heart,  of  every  citizen.  Politics,  to  a 
religious  man,  will  have  a  tremendous 
religious  obligation,  a  full  religious 
light,  a  profound  religious  influence. 
Politics  to  a  Christian  will  be  dis- 
charged in  the  light,  and  under  the 
impulses  and  motives,  that  warm  a 
Christian's  heart.  But  his  Christian 
heart  will  teach  him  justice,  charity, 
fairness,  candor,  and  the  importance 
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of  keeping  theological  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal ends  (however  important  in  them- 
selves) within  their  own  lawful  sphere. 
As  Unitarians,  a  long-persecuted 
and  disfranchised  sect  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  still  suffering  injustice  from 
public  sentiment  and  religious  bodies 
in  this  country,  we  are  naturally 
specially  sensitive  to  all  questions 
touching  religious  liberty.  It  has 
seemed  fitting,  then,  to  use  this  valu- 
able occasion,  spite  of  its  personal 
and  denominational  interest,  for  a 
larger  purpose.  Indeed,  we  need 
here  in  the  capital  a  better  place  than 
this  obscure  chapel  affords  to  plead 
for  Christian  liberty  with  the  people 
of  this  country.  Our  position  as  a 
sect  gives  us  a  special  freedom  to  deal 
in  a  broad  and  candid  and  fearless 
way  with  questions  of  this  character, 
which  are  seldom  approached  by  de- 


nominations bound  in  creeds  without 
foregone  conclusions  and  sectarian 
biases.  I  am  conscious,  in  this  ap- 
peal, of  none,  and  have  honestly 
endeavored  to  avoid  all,  not  by  a 
mash  of  concession  and  compromise, 
but  by  fidelity  to  certain  great  prin- 
ciples, let  them  cut  where  they  would. 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  Unitarian 
denomination,  here  and  through  the 
country,  will  feel  the  urgent  impor- 
tance of  maintaining,  in  this  capital, 
a  church  worthy  of  our  grand  princi- 
ciples,  and  a  fitting  place  from  which 
from  time  to  time  to  address  the  rep- 
resentative men  who  have  charge  of 
this  government,  and  specially  at  those 
crises  touching  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  the  nation,  when  great 
questions  arise  touching  the  freedom 
and  peace  and  stability  of  our  coun- 
try? 
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BY   H.   L.    SPEXCEE,    ST.    JOHN,   N.B. 

'Tis  not  for  us  the  limit  to  define 

Of  power  supreme,  of  Heaven's  all-pitying  love. 

We  trust  that  both  are  ample,  and  decline 

The  thought  that  mercy  pleads  in  vain  above. 

To  hide  their  own  short-comings,  men  condemn 

The  frailties  of  their  fellows  ;  but  we  know 

The  sternest  formalists  have  fallen  as  low 

As  those  who  once  no  pity  drew  from  them. 

In  blessings  known,  the  symbol  we  behold 

Of  greater  blessings  which  are  yet  to  be  ; 

And,  undeserved,  to  us  do  they  unfold 

Heaven's  perfect  love  and  boundless  charity,  — 

Love  that  points  out  the  straight  and  narrow  way ; 

And  charity  that  pardons  when  unwittingly  we  stray. 
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BY   MRS.    A.    D.    T.    WHITNEY. 


II. 


HOW     IT      WAS     WITH      THE     WHAP- 
SHARES. 

MRS.  WHAPSHARE  went  out 
through  the  tangled  porch,  and  heard 
Mr.  Throop  draw  the  rusty  bolt  be- 
hind her.  There  was  an  odd  blank 
in  her  mind  as  she  walked  down  the 
hill  into  the  town  again,  as  if  she 
had  taken  some  hope  up  there  with 
her  that  she  had  been  long  used  to, 
and  had  buried  it,  and  was  coming 
back  into  her  life  alone,  without  it. 

It  had  been,  all  these  ten  years,  a 
kind  of  vague  assurance  to  her  to  see 
Zerub  Throop  go  by,  up  and  down 
the  street,  and  to  think  to  herself, 
"  That  man  failed,  and  owed  my  hus- 
band eleven  thousand  dollars  that  he 
could  not  pay.  He  has  got  it  now, 
and  plenty  more  :  I've  a  great  will  to 
go,  some  day,  and  remind  him  of  it." 

It  helped  her,  —  this  undefined 
hope  and  half-intent,  —  almost  uncon- 
sciously, through  many  a  hard  pinch. 
She  had  a  nut  that  she  might  yet 
crack,  as  they  do  in  fairy  tales,  when 
they  get  to  the  worst ;  and  who  knew 
what  might  come  of  it  ?  Any  thing, 
every  thing,  might;  and,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  "  might "  in  one's  life,  one 
can  go  on  :  it  is  a  reserve  in  the  army 
of  one's  forces. 

This  morning,  she  had  gone  and 
cracked  her  nut ;  and  there  had  come 
out  of  it  black  ashes. 

She  looked  so  tired  when  she  came 
in,  that  Martha,  her  daughter,  did  not 
tell  her  that  the  soup  was  burned; 
but  she  smelled  it,  coming  in  out  of 
the  fresh  air.  Burnt  peas  are  pun- 
gent. 


"  There's  our  dinner  gone ! "  said  she. 

"  No,"  spoke  out  Caroline,  from  the 
kitchen ;  and  she  opened,  with  a  gay 
clatter,  the  oven  door.  "Smell  my 
potato  puff;  and  we've  an  omelet 
just  ready :  and  you're  to  have  a  cup 
of  tea,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  cream 
that  I  got  off  the  bowl  for  you  this 
morning." 

That  was  Caroline  Whapshare's 
way  with  things.  Martha  took  them 
harder. 

"  I  think  the  soup  is  always  burned 
for  us,"  she  would  say.  "  There's  a 
wrong  somewhere,  that  things  should 
be  so." 

She  was  like  the  Jews,  who  asked, 
"Who  hath  sinned,  this  man  or  his 
parents  ?  " 

Caroline  had  the  Christ-answer 
ready. 

"  Not  so  much  a  wrong,  may  be,  as 
something  to  be  set  gloriously  right. 
How  good  it  will  be  when  the  sun 
breaks  out  in  the  west,  Mattie  !  " 

"  Yes,  away  down  ;  just  a  strip  for 
the  last  minutes  under  the  clouds, 
when  the  day  is  all  gone." 

"Even  then,  it  is  not  as  if  there 
were  not  another  coming." 

"  That  does  not  help  the  Johnnie 
feeling." 

Now,  when  John  Whapshare  had 
been  a  little  boy,  he  had  given  the 
household  this  compound  substan- 
tive and  a  proverb.  They  were  try- 
ing to  comfort  him  for  a  childish  dis- 
appointment, by  telling  him  of  the 
good  time  he  was  to  have  next  w,eek, 
at  Thanksgiving.  "  Ye-e-s,"  he  per- 
sisted, sobbing  with  undiminished 
vigor;  "  but  what  kind  of  a  time  be  I 
a  bavin'  now  ?  " 
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Martha  thought  the  family  had 
been  brought  up  on  the  Johnnie 
feeling. 

"Mother  has  lost  something,"  she 
said  to  Caroline,  over  the  dinner 
dishes,  that  day.  "  She  looks  as  if 
she  had  had  something  put  away, 
and  had  gone  to  get  it,  and  it  was  not 
there." 

"  What  queer  ideas  you  have,  Mat- 
tie  ! " 

"Maybe.  I  feel  all  sharpened  up, 
as  if  I  knew  things  through  the  ends 
of  my  fingers.  Queer  ideas  come  of 
queer  living.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  with  that  old  straw  matting  for 
winter  ?  " 

"  It  was  rather  a  pity  in  the  begin- 
ning. Children  do  scrape  their  chairs 
so!" 

"Well,  it's  the  end  now;  and  it 
has  only  lasted  a  year.  It  is  terribly 
expensive  to  be  poor,  Car.  If  we 
had  had  a  good  ingrain  for  half  as 
much  again,  it  would  have  lasted  six 
years." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  have  thought 
of,"  said  Car.  "  That  north-east  par- 
lor, —  we  cannot  do  much  with  it  in 
cold  weather.  What  is  the  use  of 
having  a  best  room  when  you  cannot 
have  an  e very-day  one  ?  We  are 
right  on  the  corner  of  the  street :  we 
might  let  it  for  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  a 
year ;  and  then  there  would  be  the 
carpet  and  all  the  things  to  spare. 
We  could  fill  up  with  them  splendidly 
for  ever  so  long." 

"  That  very  best  Brussels  carpet  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes ;  twenty-two  years  old, 
is  it  not  ?  Older  than  either  you  or 
I,  Mattie ;  which  is  all  the  reason  we 
venerate  it  so.  It  was  the  best  when 
we  were  born;  and  we  were  never 
allowed  to  have  any  crumbs  over  it. 
It  is  not  handsome." 

"But  let  a  room?  Who  to,  or 
what  for?" 


"To  some  comfortable  old  maid; 
or  for  an  office,  or  a  shop,  or  any  thing. 
Why  should  we  care  ?  I  believe  I 
shall  put  it  into  mother's  head." 

"How  we  should  miss  it  in  sum- 
mer ! — our  only  cool,  shady  place  !  " 

"  It  is  a  good  thing  to  let  things  go 
when  you  do  not  miss  them.  Then, 
when  the  missing  time  comes  round, 
you  rub  along  somehow.  That's  the 
way  for  poor  folks  to  give.  I've 
something  else  to  propound,  Mattie, 
some  time;  and  I  don't  know  whether 
to  do  it  all  in  a  heap,  or  to  wait  an- 
other year.  For  it  must  be  a  winter- 
strained  notion  too." 

"  I  think  when  you  are  pretty  well 
thumped  already  is  the  time  to  take 
another.  You  might  as  well  keep  on 
hammering." 

"  We  might  —  sell  —  our  —  garden 
—  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  Martha 
Whapshare ! " 

The  first  few  words  came  slow  and 
hard,  trying  their  way  as  they  came, 
Caroline's  eye  fixed  closely  upon 
Martha's  face.  The  last  all  ran  to- 
gether in  a  great  hurry  and  triumph. 

"We  might  —  all  get  into  our  — 
caskets ! "  answered  Martha,  with  a 
sepulchral  indignation.  "  You  would 
leave  us  just  about  room  enough." 

"  Lydia  ought  to  have  those  organ- 
lessons  that  she  wants  so  much,  and 
an  organ  to  practisejon.  It  would  be 
a  profession  for  her." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

Caroline  opened  her  eyes  at  her  sister. 

"Why,  of  course  it  would.  Are 
they  not  building  new  churches  every- 
where, all  the  time  ?  and  are  not  all 
the  women  taking  to  preaching,  which 
will  leave  a  capital  chance  for  any- 
body that  is  willing  just  to  glorify  at 
the  other  end,  without  being  seen  of 
men?" 

"  Pshaw !  I  don't  mean  that.  How 
do  you  know  about  the  garden  ?  " 
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"  I  asked  Eufus  Abell.  He  knows. 
I  wouldn't  go  at  mother,  and  stir  her 
up  for  nothing,  you  see. 

Martha  rubbed  the  cover  of  a  po- 
tato-dish silently  for  a  full  minute, 
looking  at  nothing,  with  that  "set- 
ness"  in  her  features, —  her  eyelids 
fixed  at  half-mast,  neither  lifting  nor 
falling,  a  white  pinch  in  the  end  of 
her  nose,  and  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  crowded  down  with  the  close 
shutting  of  her  small  jaws,  —  as  if 
her  indignation  at  life  were  held  in 
somewhere  behind  her  face,  as  a 
smoker  takes  in  and  holds  tobacco- 
smoke. 

"  She  held  her  breath,  and  the  mad 
went  out  at  her  ears,"  she  said  once 
of  herself  when  she  was  a  child. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  very  prettily-man- 
aged world,"  she  remarked  quietly, 
when  she  had  put  the  dish-cover 
down,  and  shaken  out  the  towel. 
"All  Oregon  and  Alaska  empty  at 
one  end,  and  people  crowded  out  of 
their  door-yards  at  the  other.  I'm 
going  to  talk  to  mother  about  it." 

While  "  the  mad  went  out  at  her 
ears,"  Martha's  mind  was  always  calm- 
ly made  up  to  the  inevitable.  Her 
mother  had  lost  some  might,  could, 
would,  or  should,  to-day;  she  had 
seen  that;  she  might  as  well  piece 
out  the  conditionals  for  her.  Martha 
Whapshare  saidi  her  mother  lived  in 
the  conditional  mood, 

Caroline  knew  how  it  would  be  be- 
forehand;vit  was  the  regular  circum- 
locution of  things  in  the  family.  She 
had  the  ideas.  Martha  growled  at 
and  presented  them ;  Mrs.  Whapshare 
laid  them  up  among  the  mights, 
coulds,  woulds,  and  shoulds ;  now  and 
then  one  was  drawn  out  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  acted  upon. 

E-ufus  Abell  came,  and  measured 
the  garden-piece.  Eufus  Abell  was 
surveyor,  real-estate  agent,  broker, 


lawyer,  executor,  what-not,  to  half 
the  people,  living  or  dead,  who  had, 
or  had  had,  interests  in  Eintheroote. 

There  were  thirty-two  hundred 
square  feet :  "  it  would  sell,"  he  said, 
"  for  fifty  cents  a  foot ;  that  would  be 
sixteen  hundred  dollars."  Mrs. 
Whapshare  went  to  bed  with  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  in  her  pocket  of  pos- 
sibilities. On  the  strength  of  that, 
they  had  sirloin-steak  for  dinner  the 
next  day.  That  did  all  the  family 
good ;  in  regular  turn,,  it  would  have 
been  salt  fish,  —  "One  of  the  make-be- 
lieve days,"  Martha  called  it;  when 
the  dinner  was  got  over,  and  no  one 
dined.  They  made  believe,  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  with  salt  cod,  baked 
beans,  pea-soup,  and  liver.  That  left 
three  days  in  the  week  for  something 
real,  —  two  at  first-hand,  and  one 
warmed  up. 

Mr.  Abell  also  put  a  notice  up  at 
the  post-office,  and  into  the  village 
paper,  of  a  desirable  corner-room  to 
let  in  a  dwelling-house,  in  a  central 
locality,  suitable  for  a  single  lady  or 
a  professional  man ;  apply  to  him. 

A  great  many  people  applied,  —  two 
washerwomen ;  a  horse-car  conductor 
with  a  wife  and  seven  children ;  an 
intelligence-office  keeper;  the  teach- 
er of  a  boys'  private  school.  At  last  a 
young  doctor,  newly  come  to  the 
neighborhood,  Arthur  Plaice,  got  it ; 
paid  twenty  dollars  in  advance  for  the 
first  quarter,  twelve  of  which  Caro- 
line Whapshare  took  to  the  city  the 
next  day,  and  paid,  also  in  advance,  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  for  a  Mason 
and  Hamlin  organ.  This  came  out 
on  the  same  express-wagon  that 
brought  Dr.  Plaice's  desk  and  arm- 
chair and  book-shelves. 

They  got  acquainted  with  their  ten- 
ant over  the  unloading  and  bringing 
in.  The  ladies  Whapshare  had  been 
rather  shy  of  him  before. 
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He  helped  the  express-man  bring 
in  the  great  box  into  their  sitting- 
room;  then  he  staid,  and  unscrewed 
it  for  them,  and  drew  the  instrument 
safely  out  according  to  directions; 
then,  when  they  opened  it,  and  won- 
dered how  it  would  sound,  and  what 
Lydia  would  say  when  she  came  home, 
he  put  a  chair  before  it,  and  seated 
himself,  opened  the  stops,  and  touched 
the  keys  with  a  few  beautiful  glad 
chords,  and  played  what  Caroline 
always  called  afterward,  the  "  Which 
being  interpreted."  It  had  in  it  strug- 
gles and  changes,  and  snatches  of  com- 
fort, and  little  climbing-up-hill  notes, 
and  sure  high  ones,  and  droppings  and 
sobbings  down  again :  yes,  and  "  the 
very  little  pinches  too,  that  nobody 
noticed  but  the  pinched  people ; "  and 
it  had  the  great  reach  and  longing; 
and,  at  last,  a  grasp  and  a  joy,  and  a 
gentle  flood  of  bright  content  that 
tilled  the  room  and  all  their  hearts  as 
they  listened,  just  as  the  sunset  and 
the  home-pleasantness  filled  it,  and 
glorified  its  new  aspect;  with  the  best 
things  brought  in  for  every  day,  and 
the  "  real  Brussels,"  faded  though  it 
might  be,  on  the  floor,  and  the  organ 
standing  in  the  shady  corner. 

The  old  maid,  Miss  Suprema 
Sharpe,  lived  right  opposite,  and  could 
see,  over  her  blinds,  all  that  occurred. 
What  she  did  not  see,  she  heard  ;  and, 
what  she  did  not  hear,  she  imagined ; 
and  what  she  saw,  heard,  or  imagined, 
of  a  morning,  for  example,  she  ran  up 
street  of  an  afternoon,  and  told  to  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Benny  Dutell,  while  it 
was  warm ;  just  as  she  might  carry 
ginger- cakes. 

She  was  not  a  bad  old  maid,  either; 
that  is,  she  did  not  mean  to  be.  She 
only  lived  all  alone,  and  there  did  not 
much  happen  to  her.  Nine  from  four, 
you  can't ;  so  you  borrow  ten.  Miss 
Suprema  went  borrowing  ten  all  along 


the  line;  she  got  things  mixed  up 
sometimes,  and  her  sums  wouldn't 
prove. 

Mrs.  Benny  Dutell  was  the  post- 
master's wife ;  what  came  to  her  never 
grew  cool  in  her  hands ;  so  that  you 
had  your  own  story  passed  round  to 
you  again  presently  or  even  before- 
hand; as  if  it  had  got  ahead  of  the 
sun  round  the  world,  —  by  the  way  of 
Upper  Five  Corners  or  Lower  Green 
Point. 

Dr.  Plaice  had  hardly  gone  away 
into  his  office,  when-  Miss  Suprema 
came  "  perpendiculating  "  over.  She 
walked  very  stiff  and  straight  and 
quick ;  so  that  she  seemed  like  a  stick 
shot  broadside,  instead  of  endwise, 
keeping  its  uprightness  as  it  went ;  or 
as  a  water-spout  or  a  sand-column, 
that  slides  tall  and  swift  from  hori- 
zon to  horizon,  without  a  motion  or  a 
swaying,  save  determinately  on. 

Nothing  prevented  Miss  Suprema 
from  getting  over  sooner,  and  meeting 
Dr.  Plaice  there,  but  an  "  embarras 
de  richesses"  She  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  her  bedroom,  and  fairly  spun 
when  she  saw  the  furniture  going  in, 
and  the  big  box  marked  "  Cabinet  Or- 
gan" slid  over  the  threshold  along  a 
board;  when  she  spied,  by  the  strong 
western  light  shining  in  level  through 
the  room,  the  busy  group  about  it  un- 
packing; and  when  Dr.  Plaice  sat 
down  and  began  to  play.  Her  bonnet 
was  in  the  closet ;  and  she  would  have 
to  turn  her  back,  and  disturb  her  hear- 
ing, to  fetch  it  and  put  it  on  ;  besides, 
if  she  did,  —  which  way  ?  She  was 
in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Mrs.  Benny's  be- 
fore the  sun  went  down  upon  her 
pheese ;  and  she  was  eager  to  gather 
more  to  go  with  to-morrow.  She 
wanted  to  run  right  in  among  the 
Whapshares,  and  she  did  not  want  to 
"  stop  things  :  "  the  end  was,  that  she 
came  in  upon  their  comfortable  twilight 
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complacency,  waiting  for  Lydia's  re- 
turn and  rapture. 

"  Well,  I  declare  !  You  are  spread 
out! 

Miss  Suprema  looked  round  the 
room  beamingly.  She  looked  at  the 
carpet,  and  the  gray  moreen  curtains, 
and  the  marble-topped  pier-table  :  she 
did  not  mean  to  see  every  thing  all  at 
once ;  she  let  the  organ  wait  in  its 
shady  corner. 

"No,  Miss  Suprema,"  said  Caro- 
line ;  "  not  spread  out ;  only  drawn 
in.  The  sirup  is  boiled  down,  that 
is  all." 

"To  a  richness?  Well,  how  ele- 
gant you  do  look  !  You  won't  let  it 
make  any  difference  towards  me,  will 
you ;  but  I  may  run  in  neighborly 
just  the  same,  if  I  rub  my  feet 
well  ?  " 

Miss  Suprema  had  quick  little  looks, 
that  she  sent  everywhere  out  of  her 
round  brown  eyes  like  a  squirrel's ; 
never  moving  her  body,  that  sat  straight 
up  from  the  edge  of  her  chair,  but 
only  her  head.  Lydia  Whapshare 
said  all  she  wanted  was  a  bushy  tail, 
and  a  nut  between  her  forepaws.  But, 
to  do  her  full  credit,  the  nut  was  sel- 
dom lacking  metaphorically ;  and  the 
tale  was  bushy  enough  by  the  time 
she  ran  up  the  road  again  with  it, 
along  under  the  wall. 

With  her  swift,  continual  peeps, 
she  was  the  first  to  see  Dr.  Arthur 
Plaice,  standing  again  in  the  doorway 
of  the  room  in  the  increasing  twi- 
light. 

"  Can  you  lend  me  a  hammer  for 
a  moment,  Mrs.  Whapshare  ? "  he 
asked. 

And  while  Mrs.  Whapshare  went 
for  the  hammer,  Suprema  Sharpe  had 
a  good  look  at  him,  with  what  light 
there  was  at  her  own  back,  and  full 
in  his  face. 

He  was  a  very  handsome  man,  she 


saw  that,  with  a  square,  firm  figure, 
not  over  tall,  a  calm  equipoise  in  look 
and  attitude,  and  all  the  indescribable 
bearing  of  a  gentleman,  that  shows 
itself  whether  he  stands  quietly  wait- 
ing, or  moves  and  speaks. 

He  neither  came  into  the  room, 
nor  withdrew  shyly,  but  simply 
stood  where  the  last  natural  act  left 
him,  until  it  should  be  time  for  the 
next.  Self-consciousness,  which  is 
neither  ladylike  nor  gentlemanly, 
always  has  to  do  something  between. 
Dr.  Plaice  could  make  a  pause.  When 
Mrs.  Whapshare  brought  him  the 
hammer,  he  thanked  her,  and  turned 
away. 

"So  that's  him?"  said  Miss  Su- 
prema. 

"  That  is  Dr.  Plaice,"  replied  Mrs. 
Whapshare. 

"  Young,  isn't  he  ?  " 
"I  dare  say.     I  do  not  know  his 
age." 

"  Just  beginning.  Well,  you  won't 
be  much  knocked  up  nights  yet 
a  while.  To  be  sure,  he's  got  the  lit- 
tle east  door  to  himself.  It'll  be 
sociable  evenings.  It's  a  good  plan 
to  have  somebody  there.  I  wonder 
you  never  thought  of  it  before.  You 
didn't  really  want  that  room.  If  you 
had  only  made  up  your  mind  last  year, 
there  was  little  Lot  Green  looking 
everywhere  for  a  place  to  put  up  his 
sign,  and  begin  turnin'  at  law.  You 
wouldn't  have  had  much  company  of 
him,  though,  for  his  evenings  were 
spoken  for ;  and  it  wouldn't  have  been 
permanent,  because  he's  married  now, 
and  keeping  house  and  office  all  to- 
gether. I  guess  it  happened  right  as 
it  is." 

"  We  had  only  just  come  through 
to  the  bare  floor  here,"  said  Martha 
bluntly;  "and  I  don't  suppose  we 
shall  have  much  to  do  with  Dr.  Plaice's 
evenings." 
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"  He's  right  in  the  house,  anyway  ; 
and  there's  always  hammers  and 
things;  you'll' get  acquainted.  Well, 
I  must. go.  I  only  looked  in  for  a 
minute.  I'll  come  again.  If  any 
thing  should  happen  that  I  shouldn't 
be  able  to  come,  you  know,  why? 
there's  the  doctor;  and  one  of  my 
little  quinsies  might  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  him." 

She  fairly  forgot  the  organ,  after  all. 

She  stood  on  the  sidewalk  for  a 
moment,  when  she  had  got  out,  with 
a  flapping  in  her  mind  that  she  was 
subject  to,  like  a  sail  in  a  flaw  of 
wind.  She  trimmed  her  decisions, 
however,  quickly,  and. laid  her  course 
direct  for  Mrs.  DutelPs. 

She  must  go,  sundown  or  not.  She 
had  a  little  joke  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue  that  tingled.  Keep  it  over 
night  ?  She  might  as  well  have  tried 
to  keep  a  Spanish  fly  there. 

She  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
with  it,  though,  when  she  reached 
Mrs.  Benny's. 

"It's  easy  enough  to  guess  now 
what  will  take  Plaice ! "  she  cried 
right  out,  without  preface. 

"La!  what?"  said  Mrs.  Benny 
Dutell.  . 

Then  Miss  Suprema  saw  that  she 
had  begun  at  the  wrong  end  of  her 
little  joke,  and  spoiled  it.  I  am 
viciously  glad  she  did.  I  am  glad  she 
found  out  once  in  a  while  in  her  own 
small  way,  which  was  all  the  way  she 
could,  how  good  it  is  to  have  things 
tipped  out  in  a  hurry,  wrong  end  fore- 
most. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gossip :  the 
one  that  purely  invents  or  recklessly 
misrepresents,  and  the  one  that 
shrewdly  spies,  puts  this  and  that  to- 
gether, guesses,  and  anticipates  ;  and 
the  latter  is  indescribably  the  most 
aggravating.  It  was  Miss  Suprema's 
sort. 


You  can  sit  in  your  own  room  com- 
placently, with  a  three  weeks'  influ- 
enza, and  be  told  from  outside  that 
you  have  got  the  varioloid,  or  a  soft- 
ening of  the  brain ;  or  that  you  have 
quarrelled  with  your  wife  or  husband, 
and  run  away.  All  that  will  right  it- 
self; but  to  be  informed  that  you  are 
about  to>  give  out  invitations  to  a 
party,  or  publish  a  book,  or  go  to 
Europe,  when  you  can't  say  you 
haven't  it  in  your  mind,  or  to  be 
"  speered  at "  in  regard  to  an  impend- 
ing engagement  in  your  family,  which 
you  can  neither  declare  nor  deny,  — 
to  be  told  your  own  news  before  it  is 
news,  —  I  wonder  if  that  was  not 
the  devil's  fine  art  in  torturing  Job  ? 
His  friends  came  to  tell  him  of  all 
these  things,  which  was  all  they  were 
left  alive  for.  I  think  he  must  have 
wished  they  had  not  been  left  alive, 
and  that  he  could  have  found  the 
things  out  quietly  in  time  for  himself. 

This  looking  over  shoulders  spirit- 
ually into  the  page  of  a  life  that  is 
barely  being  written,  this  picking 
pockets  of  personal  experience,  is  the 
mean  enormity  of  which  the  literal 
prying  into  private  letters  or  stealing 
porte-monnaies  are  only  feeble  types. 
Yet  the  social  pickpockets  run  about 
safely  and  respectably,  spending  their 
stolen  change,  and  there  is  no  House 
of  Correction  for  them. 

Arthur  Plaice  had  not  got  his 
clothes  hung  up  in  his  closet,  or  his 
books  put  up  on  their  shelves,  before 
all  that  might  happen,  —  well,  all  that 
did  happen,  for  what  is  the  use  of  try- 
ing to  keep  the  story  back  after  a  Miss 
Suprema  has  seized  hold  of  it  ?  —  was 
an  "  I  told  you  so ! "  in  Bintheroote. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  very 
ordinary  men  are  influenced  by  this 
social  force  which  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  their  doings  (doings,  I  mean, 
which  tend,  or  may  drift,  matrimoni- 
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ally),  and  of  which  they  usually  be- 
come aware  before  the  women  do.  It 
either  frightens  them  off,  or  frightens 
them  on.  Arthur  Plaice  showed  his 
manhood  in  that  it  did  neither  with 
him. 

He  was  probably  well  aware  that 
all  Rintheroote  was  peeping  and 
noticing,  guessing  and  prophesying; 
yet  he  went  in  and  out  just  the  same, 
coming  into  easy  and  natural  contact 
with  the  Whapshare  family,  living 
along  precisely  as  if  his  life  had  been 
let  alone. 

Caroline,  the  pretty  one,  and  the 
obvious  one,  of  the  Whapshare  girls, 
shielded  by  this  simple  "grit,"  as 
Eobert  Collyer  would  call  it,  of  the 
young  doctor,  from  the  shame  and 
harassment  that  many  a  delicate  girl 
does  have  to  go  through,  —  that  I 
have  seen  delicate  girls  suffer  from,  — 
of  knowing  that  a  thing  has  been  sur- 
mised impertinently,  and  that  he  has 
heard  it,  and  is  shy  or  cool  in  conse- 
quence, —  Caroline  Whapshare  went 
on  innocently  and  quietly,  and  kept 
her  little  school  up  stairs. 

There  was  nothing  said  about  the 
school  before  ?  No  ;  because  we  came 
in  at  the  Whapshares'  out  of  school- 
hours,  at  dinner-time,  when  the  pea- 
soup  was  burning;  and  in  the  after- 
noons the  little  children  did  not  come. 

Caroline  Whapshare  had  not  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  any  system.  She 
had  never  been  inside  a  kindergar- 
ten ;  but  she  had  a  garden  for  little 
children  in  her  heart,  as  every  woman 
has  who  is  born  with  the  genius  of 
motherhood  in  her,  —  a  place  full  of 
blessed  waiting  growths  and  living 
images  of  truth,  vital  and  simple  with 
the  child-instinct  in  them,  —  that  has 
never  died  out  of  her,  but  flowers  forth 
in  its  heavenly  use  when  the  children 
come,  as  it  was  ordained. 

She  was  full  of  little  bright  teaching 


thoughts.  Things  came  to  her  in  clear, 
happy,  object-fashion.  She  delighted 
to  tell  them  again  to  little  growing 
souls,  or  even  to  think  how  she  might 
do  it.  She  felt  always,  going  through 
the  pleasant  mind-and-spirit  places, 
just  as  she  did  once  in  riding  through 
a  beautiful  country,  full  of  farm  cheer- 
iness  and  woodland  beauty,  and,  far 
away,  unhaunted  nooks  and  seclu- 
sions, "  Oh,  what  lovely  places  to  be 
a  little  child  in  !  " 

So  she  brought  out  of  all  her  school 
knowledge  and  her  later  readings, 
fresh,  charming  applications.  There 
was  nothing  old  and  trite  with  her ; 
nothing  that  only  letters  and  sylla- 
bles stood  for.  The  object,  the  very 
thing  itself  taught  of,  was  palpable 
to  her  imagination;  and  she  made  it 
palpable  to  the  child,  in  words  quick 
from  the  live  sense  in  herself,  or  in 
some  quaint,  clever,  bewitching  little 
improvised  play.  She  kept  a  kinder- 
garten without  knowing  it,  or  setting 
it  up  to  be  such. 

Martha  could  not  keep  school ;  she 
should  not  have  the  patience,  she  said. 
She  did  the  Martha-work,  and  was 
cumbered,  and  sometimes  cross,  poor 
girl !  with  much  serving. 

There  were  times  in  that  square 
upper  south  chamber,  where  the  sun 
came  in  on  the  bare  floor,  and  where 
three  benches  and  three  little  rows  of 
desks  formed  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, and  the  fireplace  was  the 
fourth,  with  the  teacher's  table  in  the 
corner  between  it  and  the  window,  — 
times  that  those  little  souls  will  never 
forget  for  their  early  blessedness ; 
times  of  reciting  that  were  like 
play,  and  play-times  that  were  like  — 
oh !  what  were  they  like  ?  when  they 
went  "round  the  barberry-bush,"  or 
"  hunted  the  squirrel  through  the 
wood,  and  -lost  him  and  found  him ; " 
or  sang  "  Chickany,  chickany,  craney 
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crow,"  and  ran  from  the  fox  that  was 
after  the  brood  of  them.  Why,  those 
four  plain  walls,  and  that  bare  floor, 
and  the  three  little  low  benches  that 
they  jumped  over  for  safety,  were  to 
them  all  wild  and  beautiful  nature, 
full  of  fables  and  fairy  tales  that  they 
were  playing  out.  And  Caroline 
Whapshare  was  just  as  young  and  as 
pleased,  and  as  full  of  "  make-believe" 
and  "  certain-true  "  as  any  of  them. 

I  think  it  was  the  little  school,  as 
much  as  any  thing,  that  Arthur  Plaice 
fell  in  love  with. 

All  winter  long  the  little  feet, 
trudging  up  and  down  the  long  back 
stairs,  and  the  little  voices,  shrill  and 
sweet  and  happy, "  sounded  into  his 
heart  and  told  tales  there;  and  all 
winter  long  the  sight  of  Caroline 
Whapshare's  face,  fair  and  sunshiny, 
grew  to  be  to  him  a  daily  bread  of 
blessing  that  his  life  had  waited  for. 

He  did  spend  many  an  evening  in 
the  cosey  home  room,  where  they  were 
"having  the  good  of  their  best 
things;"  he  helped  Charlotte  with 
her  sums,  and  he  mended  Miles's 
skates;  he  went  off  skating  with 
them  all,  boys  and  girls,  up  the  shin- 
ing river,  in  the  still,  keen  moonlight ; 
he  brought  home  nuts  sometimes,  and 
cracked  and  picked  them,  and  Martha 
made  pan-candy ;  he  read  aloud  love- 
ly stories,  and  books  of  curious  fact, 
while  the  sewing-baskets  were  out 
and  the  needles  were  busy  ;  he  showed 
John  how  to  carve  brackets  and  boxes; 
he  played  for  them  upon  the  organ  ; 
and,  on  Sunday  evenings,  they  all 
sang  together  glorious  and  tender 
hymns,  or  listened  while  he  drew 
forth  from  the  stops  and  keys  the 
grand,  beautiful  meanings  of  Handel 
and  Beethoven. 

He  brought  into  the  house  a  wealth 
of  resource  and  companionship ;  and 
in  return  he  received  —  home.  He 


had  not  had  a  home  before  for  fifteen 
years ;  there  had  only  been  for  him 
school  and  college,  and  the  world. 

Why  could  not  people  let  them  all 
alone,  to  take  what  God  was  giving, 
and  to  make  their  simple  history  ? 

All  the  while,  the  vulgar,  hurrying 
gossip  was  going  about,  robbing  the 
sweet,  unconscious  time  that  lives 
have  a  right  to  before  they  find  out 
their  own  whole  secrets;  interfering, 
concluding,  spoiling.  For  while  Car- 
oline knew  nothing  of  it,  because 
they  guarded  her  so,  and  because  she 
had  that  kind  of  dignity  that  silly 
impertinence  could  never  approach  di- 
rectly, Arthur  Plaice  and  her  mother 
each  came  to  know  it  separately  quite 
well ;  and  each  felt  at  last  uncomfort- 
ably responsible. 

Dr.  Plaice  was  not  scared  nor  small 
about  it.  He  had  no  little  pitiful, 
provoked  corner  in  his  mind,  ever  so 
far  back,  in  which  he  visited  upon 
Caroline  Whapshare  the  annoyance 
he  certainly  did  feel.  Her  face  was 
just  as  dear  and  sunshiny  to  him  as 
ever;  and  he  let  her  see  just  as  plain- 
ly the  reflected  shine  in  his.  But  he 
knew  that  he  had  a  long  waiting- 
time  before  him  in  his  life ;  and  he 
had  a  conscience :  these  two  things 
made  a  difference. 

He  began  to  be  busy  in  his  office, 
or  to  be  called  away  now  and  then, 
more  frequently  than  he  had  used. 
Mrs.  Whapshare  had  ripping,  untidy, 
or  bulky  work  up  stairs  sometimes, 
and  carried  off  the  large  kerosene 
lamp  from  below  to  do  it  by;  and 
where  mother  was,  there  was  always 
the  household.  Even  Miss  Suprema 
could  see  that  they  were  not  always 
now  "lit  up  and  waiting  "  in  the  cur- 
tained room.  Lydia  had  a  candle, 
and  practised  all  alone,  often;  that 
was  dull.  It  was  all  duller  than  it 
had  been ;  they  hardly  knew  when  it 
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began  to  change,  but  the  winter  grew 
a  great  deal  wearier  toward  the  end. 

It  made  no  difference ;  they  could 
not  defend  themselves;  gossip  would 
have  something.  Dr.  Plaice  was 
"cooling  off"  now;  the  Whapshares 
had  "  taken  hold  rather  too  strong ; " 
"  all  the  time  never  held  out ; "  "  it 
would  do  Dr.  Plaice  more  good,  as  a 
young  physician,  to  go  about  and  be- 
come acquainted  generally."  "And 
what  could  it  amount  to  ?  Neither  of 
them  had  any  thing."  "  It  was  strange 
a  woman  of  Mrs.  Whapshare's  expe- 
rience hadn't  had  more  judgment." 

Some  of  these  things  crept  round 
at  last  to  Martha's  knowledge.  They 
made  her  harder  and  sharper  than 
ever.  She  said  nothing  about  them, 
but  she  was  brusque,  even  rude,  now 
and  then,  to  Arthur  Plaice ;  she  was 
abrupt  with  her  mother;  and  with  Car- 
oline she  was  like  a  thorn-hedge,  brist- 
ling and  thrusting  sharp  points  at  her 
continually,  by  way  of  sheltering  her  in. 


Yet,  as  Suprema  Sharp  herself  had 
said,  he  was  "  there  right  in  the  house ; 
and  there  were  always  Jiammers  and 
things."  Some  pleasant  hours  were 
natural,  inevitable  ;  he  could  not  al- 
ways be  denying  himself;  neither 
could  even  Martha  be  always  on  guard 
against  what  there  might  be  no  real 
danger  of,  and  at  any  rate  was  no- 
body's business. 

The  days  lengthened,  and  the  spring 
came  round.  Mrs.  Whapshare  had 
taken  Rufus  Abell's  advice ;  and,  in- 
stead of  selling  her  garden  lot,  had 
given  him  a  two-years'  mortgage  upon 
the  whole  place,  for  which  he  had  lent 
her  the  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  he  told  her,  if 
things  were  not  easier  for  her  some- 
how, she  could  sell  at  an  advanced 
value,  pay  up  the  mortgage,  and  have 
something  left.  Meanwhile,  as  Mrs. 
Whapshare  said,  the  children  would 
have  two  years  more  of  breathing-time 
before  she  walled  them  in. 


WAITING. 

BY   MISS   H.    R.    HUDSON. 

THE  winter  lingers  long ; 

And  always  in  my  dreams 
I  hear  the  robin's  song, 

I  listen  to  the  streams  : 

I  live  in  April  days,  woven  of  mists  and  gleams. 

I  weary  of  my  books  : 

But  snows  mask  field  and  wood, 
And  all  the  little  brooks 

Forget  their  hardihood ; 

And  every  haunt  I  love  is  still  a  solitude. 

I  watch  for  Spring  to  come  ; 
I  wait  and  wish  in  vain  : 
Her  prophets  all  are  dumb  j 
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Or,  if  they  speak,  complain, 

And  fill  the  weary  days  with  voice  of  wind  and  rain. 

But  still  the  changeful  sky 

Finds  crimson  morn  and  eve: 
The  south  winds  pass,  and  sigh 

For  something  that  they  leave  ;    . 

And  sturdy  evergreens  forbid  the  land  to  grieve. 

And  still  the  slow  days  move 

To  bring  a  fairer  time, 
When  hours  and  days  shall  prove 

Better  than  dream  or  rhyme : 

Slowly  the  infant  year  grows  towards  his  wondrous  prime. 

And  thinking  how  the  years 

Drift  on  to  the  unknown ; 
How  fast  the  future  nears, 

How  soon  it  is  outgrown, 

I  strive  to  make  the  patience  of  the  time  my  own. 
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m. 

THE   PROTECTION    OF    CAPITAL. 

£.  —  What  did  you  think  of 's 

speech  at  the  Labor  Convention  yes- 
terday. 

P.  —  Humph  !  —  any  relations  of 
his  present  ? 

S. — Nothing  nearer  than  fifth 
cousin. 

P. —Well,  sir,  I  thought  his 
speech  was  the  appeal  of  a  vulgar 
demagogue  to  the  ignorance  and  pas- 
sion of  a  mob. 

.S.  —  You  are  too  severe.  A  man 
who  does  not  come  to  true  conclusions 
on  a  subject  of  so  much  difficulty  as 
the  labor  question  is  not  necessarily 
to  blame.  To  approach  its  solution 


requires  the  study  of  a  vast  complica- 
tion of  facts  and  phenomena. 

P.  —  Certainly;  and  knows 

that  as  well  as  you  and  I  do.  His 
miserable  slap-dash  talk  about  grasp- 
ing capitalists  trampling  upon  virtu- 
ous labor  was  a  sensational  lie  told 
by  a  political  knave. 

Miss  N.  —  You  could  not  talk  so 
had  you  heard  that  speech  delivered. 
The  passion  and  conviction  of  the  man 
were  real  enough  to  carry  through 
doctrines  far  more  offensive  to  con- 
servatism. He  seemed  to  swing  us 
on  towards  the  time  when  there  shall 
be  a  grand  spiritual  sympathy  between 
class  and  class ;  when  labor  shall  have 
his  dues,  and  woman  her  freedom  and 
just  recognition. 

W.  —  I,  too,  rejoice  in 's  speech, 
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though  I  do  not  accept  all  his  posi- 
tions. If  there  is  no  other  way  to 
make  the  mass  of  well-to-do,  indiffer- 
ent people  attend  to  their  duty,  they 
must  be  frightened  into  it. 

P.  —  Small  good  is  to  be  done  by 
a  man  who  ignores  the  accumulated 
experience  of  mankind,  and  •  renders 
himself  despicable  to  every  person  of 
education. 

W.  —  You  beg  the  whole  question 
with  your  college  catch-word  of  edu- 
cation. Education,  to  be  worth  any 
thing,  must  concentrate  our  interest 
upon  the  social  problems  with  which 
the  age  has  to  deal.  I  know  of  but 
one  test  to  recognize  a  good  education. 
It  must  enable  a  man  to  join  heart 
and  soul  in  reforming  the  social  fabric 
into  which  he  is  born. 

P.  —  As  a  preliminary  step,  he  had 
better  be  taught  to  look  at  it  intelli- 
gently. 

W.  —  Do  you  know  what  you  mean 
when  you  say  that  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
You  mean  that  he  must  be  trammelled 
with  an  exclusive  theory,  and  be  pro- 
vided with  a  system  to  satisfy,  and 
dogmatic  opinions  to  enforce.  Why, 
the  wide-awake  men  of  the  day  laugh 
at  you.  Here  is  X ,  who  con- 
fessed the  other  evening  that  the  lec- 
tures of  the  college  professors  stuffed 
him  so  full  of  nonsense,  that  he  had 
to  go  about  lecturing  himself,  just  to 
throw  it  off,  and  get  rid  of  it. 

X.  —  I  don't  think  I  said  quite 
that ;  though  I  claimed  to  have  learnt 
a  good  deal  that  no  college  course  can 
give  by  the  privilege  that  lecturing 
has  given  me  of  breaking  through 
sects  and  sets,  and  seeing  the  people 
about  their  firesides. 

S.  —  Or  rather  registers. 

X.  —  Not  necessarily.  I  have  been 
the  guest  of  families  where  fires  are 
coming  back  again,  as  well  as  of  those 
where  they  never  have  gone  out. 


W.  —  At  all  events,  you  have  learnt 
to  believe  in  Progress.  You  sympa- 
thize with  this  great  popular  move- 
ment for  the  Protection  of  Labor ! 

X.  —  Only  partially.  When  I  call 
my  convention  it  will  be  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Capital. 

W.  —  Capital  is  quite  able  to  pro- 
tect itself. 

X.  — When  held  in  large  amounts,  it 
can  make  a  good  fight,  and  if  beaten 
knows  how  to  run  off  to  a  place  of 
security.  When  so  held,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  tax  it  close  up  to 
the  point  at  which  it  can  be  retained, 
and  to  take  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent it  from  buying  judges  and  legis- 
lators. But  I  hold  that  it  is  the  deep- 
est interest  of  the  State,  and  of  every 
man  in  it,  to  protect  and  defend  small 
capitalists.  Of  course  you  understand 
me  to  mean  laborers  and  artisans 
when,  by  their  thrift  and  industry, 
they  cease  to  work  for  wages  exclu- 
sively. Take,  for  instance,  your  hired 
man  John,  Mr.  President,  who,  as 
you  told  me  the  other  day,  has  saved 
his  wages,  established  a  character 
that  the  neighbors  respect,  and  hired 
a  small  farm.  Or  my  friend  Patrick, 
who,  by  years  of  self-denial,  industry, 
and  integrity,  can  offer  rich  Dr.  Das- 
tick  as  good  security  as  the  best  rail- 
road stock.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
his  bright,  honest  face  as  he  told  me 
of  the  loan  he  had  obtained  from  our 
village  capitalist,  and  of  his  plan  of 
buying  a  milk-route  and  getting  city 
prices  for  the  produce  of  his  cows. 
Then  there  is  Thomas  the  artisan,  who 
adds  to  his  account  in  the  savings 
bank  a  reputation  for  zeal  and  skil- 
fulness  that  will  presently  promote 
him  to  the  post  of  overseer,  with  a 
chance  of  partnership  in  the  future. 

W.—  Well,  sir,  I  affirm  that  the 
great  Labor  Eeform  encourages  just 
such  men  as  these. 
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X.  —  And  I  deny  it.  Its  tendency 
rather  is  to  depress  the  skilful  and  in- 
dustrious workman,  to  prevent  him 
from  becoming  a  capitalist,  and  to 
thwart  him  if  he  succeeds  in  be- 
coming one.  The  grotesque  assump- 
tion is  made,  that  there  is  a  fixed 
quantity  of  work  to  be  done,  and  that 
the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  work- 
in  gmen  requires  that  each  one  should 
do  as  little  as  possible.  Of  course  the 
truth  is  just  the  other  way.  Take, 
for  instance,  our  New-England  farms. 
Here  the  elements  upon  which  labor 
might  be  employed  are  practically 
without  limit.  Why,  then,  is  the 
farming  interest  so  depressed?  Be- 
cause our  farmers  cannot  command, 
—  I  do  not  say  cheap  labor,  —  but 
conscientious  and  efficient  labor.  I 
do  not  claim  that  this  is  the  only  rea- 
son ;  but  I  know  that  it  is  a  very 

prominent  one.  Here  is  V ,  who 

has  written  a  book  or  two  about  scien- 
tific agriculture,  and  can  get  up  a  cat- 
tle-show address  with  th«§  classical 
quotations,  and  State  statistics  prov- 
ing the  enormous  profits  of  farming, 
all  in  their  proper  places.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  has  condescended  to 
study  the  thing  practically  ;  but,  if  he 
has,  he  will  confirm  what  I  say. 

F.  —  I  think  you  are  right.  I 
know  intelligent  hard-working  men 
who  have  saved  from  their  labor 
money  enough  to  buy  or  hire  a  farm. 
They  are  just  the  men  who  ought  to 
succeed,  and  who  must  succeed  ac- 
cording to  the  prize  statistician  evoked 
by  State  agricultural  patronage,  yet 
they  do  not  lay  up  what  they  did  upon 
wages.  I  began  to  talk  muck  and 
drainage  to  one  of  them  the  other  day, 
when  he  sfopped  me  with,  "  I  know 
all  that,  sir;  but  labor  has  got  to  be 
so  poor  and  shirky  that  I  can't  do  it, 
and  raise  produce  at  a  profit." 

X.  —  That  is  just  the  case.     It  is 


depressing  to  see  the  amount  of  farm- 
ing capital  that  is  lying  idle  because  it 
is  unprofitable  to  employ  labor  at  its 
present  standard  of  efficiency.  A 
spirit  has  been  awakened  which  re- 
quires the  hired  man  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  order  by  giving  as  little 
work  as  possible  for  his  wages.  The 
object,  of  course,  is  to  make  two  labor- 
ers wanted  for  a  job  on  which  one 
used  to  be  sufficient.  The  result  is  to 
pull  the  small  capitalist  back  into  the 
class  from  which  his  superior  charac- 
ter and  industry  have  just  raised 
him. 

P.  —  Has  not  the  average  working- 
man  intelligence  enough  to  know  that 
it  is  for  his  interest  that  his  fellow 
should  become  a  capitalist,  and  so  in- 
crease the  competition  of  employers 
for  his  services  ? 

X.  —  His  common  schools  don't  ap- 
pear to  have  taught  it  to  him.  Logi- 
cally carried  out,  the  notion  of  creat- 
ing employment  by  decreasing  the 
value  of  labor  lands  one  in  an  utter 
absurdity.  But  then  nobody  has  time 
to  carry  out  a  principle  to  its  final 
consequences.  If  we  can  be  tided 
over  next  week,  it  is  quite  enough. 

President.  —  Your  illustrations  from 
farming  seem  hardly  to  the  point ; 
for  it  is  precisely  the  farm-hand  for 
whom  the  labor  champion  proposes  to 
do  nothing. 

X.  —  They  are  the  best  possible  il- 
lustrations for  that  very  reason.  They 
reflect  the  spirit  the  movement  has 
aroused,  without  criticising  the  policy 
of  any  organization.  With  us  the 
agricultural  laborer  is  so  temporarily, 
and  has  some  craft  at  which  he  works 
in  the  winter.  Let  me  tell  you  an  in- 
cident that  happened  under  my  eyes 
last  June.  My  neighbor,  a  hard- 
working farmer,  hired  thirteen  men 
for  haying,  agreeing  with  them  for 
certain  wages  per  month  until  the  hay 
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should  be  in.  One  fine  '  day,  when 
his  fields  were  covered  with  cocks,  the 
thirteen  were  discovered  sitting  upon 
a  fence,  and  their  employer  was  in- 
formed that  they  had  struck  for  high- 
er pay.  They  were  masters  of  the 
situation.  Other  laborers  could  not 
be  procured  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  hay 
was  waiting  to  be  harvested.  The 
small  capitalist  (capital,  in  this  in- 
stance, only  farming-stock  covered  by 
a  mortgage  of  nearly  its  value)  had 
no  right  that  the  laborer  was  bound 
to  respect,  not  even  the  right  to  claim 
the  fulfilment  of  a  contract.  Now, 
the  saddest  part  of  the  story  is,  that 
these  men  were  by  no  means  excep- 
tional rogues,  but  were  selected  with 
some  care,  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
that  could  be  had. 

F.  —  That  may  serve  to  explain 
the  talk  of  the  farmer  I  was  just 
speaking  of.  I  was  going  to  give  you 
more  of  it  when  you  interrupted  me. 
Here  is  what  he  went  on  to  say: 
"  The  only  way  in  which  I  can  induce 
a  hired  man  to  give  me  good  work  is 
to  labor  at  his  side,  and  see  that  he 
keeps  up  with  me.  But  I  can  do  this 
only  on  one  spot  of  my  land,  while 
the  necessity  of  trading  produce  con- 
tinually takes  me  away  to  market; 
and  thus  almost  nothing  is  done.  If 
you  will  insure  me  the  sort  of  help 
that  could  be  hired  thirty  years  ago, 
I  will  engage  half  a  dozen  men,  and 
farm  scientifically,  as  you  ask  me  to 
do.  As  it  is,  I  find  it  for  my  interest 
to  skin  my  farm,  and  to  invest  what 
I  can  save  in  railroad  stocks,  which 
give  a  sure  seven  per  cent,  instead 
of  in  labor,  which  scarcely  pays  its 
own  board." 

X.  —  I  get  pretty  much  the  same 
statement  from  masters  in  the  trades. 
A  carpenter  told  me  the  other  day, 
that  he  made  more  when  he  worked 


as  a  journeyman  upon  wages,  because 
he  could  not  get  men  to  work  for  him 
as  he  had  worked  while  acquiring  his 
capital  of  shop  and  tools.  The  labor 
movement,  as  commonly  conducted, 
by  diminishing  the  old  sympathy  be- 
tween employer  and  employed,  re-acts 
to  the  disadvantage  of  those  it  pre- 
tends to  benefit.  It  makes  war  upon 
capital  and  production,  while  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  workingman  that 
both  should  increase.  There  is  no 
guess  about  this:  it  is  a  matter  of 
logical  demonstration. 

W.  —  I  have  seen  too  many  of 
your  logical  demonstrations  to  be 
frightened  at  them.  There  are  those 
here  who  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  logical  demonstration  that  the 
speed  of  a  railroad  carriage  could  not 
exceed  three  miles  an  hour.  Then, 
we  all  know  that  most  complete  of 
demonstrations,  where  the  logical 
wheel-work,  fitted  with  absolute  ex- 
actness, grinds  out  the  conclusion 
that  human  accountability  is  a  greater 
humbug  than  Barnum  ever  imagined. 
Let  logic  alone.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
working-men  have  raised  their  wages 
and  improved  their  condition  by  just 
such  combination  as  our  movement 
proposes  to  effect.  Mr.  Mill  had  sense 
enough  to  give  up  his  logic,  and  believe 
his  eyes,  and  cried  out  peccavi  two 
years  ago,  in  "  The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view." 

President.  —  No  man  in  his  senses 
can  suppose  that  the  Labor  Keform, 
as  the  politicians  call  it,  will  solve  the 
problem  of  securing  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  world's  wealth.  But 
its  agitation  brings  into  relief  a  prin- 
ciple vital  to  our  democracy.  The 
relation  of  master  and  servant  is  a 
healthy  one  only  when  the  master's 
supremacy  is  due  to  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities,  not  to  mere  luck, 
and  an  unscrupulous  clutching  at 
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wealth.  As  a  rough  statement  of 
that  great  truth,  the  movement  is  in- 
valuable. Then  it  has  gained  for  us 
information  that  must  soon  settle  es- 
sential matters  in  political  economy, 
upon  which  the  best  minds  have  dis- 
agreed. But,  best  of  all,  it  will  im- 
press men  with  the  importance  of  the 
question,  and  set  them  at  work  for  a 
better  answer.  Has  not  X stum- 
bled upon  something,  in  his  notion  that 
the  laborer  cannot  be  helped  as  a  la- 
borer, but  only  as  a  capitalist  ?  I 
want  him  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
sort  of  aid  he  expects  his  convention 
to  agitate  for. 

X.  —  Oh  !  my  convention,  like  all 
other  conventions,  will  flourish  its 
abstract  idea  in  the  world's  face,  and 
blow  its  blast  of  rhetoric  of  the  ad- 
vanced-thinker and  thorough-going- 
reformer  sort.  And  when  the  philan- 
thropists have  described  their  visions, 
and  got  in  their  moral  affirmations, 
common  folks,  who  do  not  write 
"  truth  "  with  a  large  T,  will  consider 
what  on  the  whole  it  is  expedient  to 
do. 

S.  —  The  State  should  give  the  first 
lift  to  your  small  capitalists  by  fur- 
nishing them  a  hard-money  currency, 
a  tariif  for  revenue  alone,  and  a  re- 
formed civil  service. 

V.  —  You  omit  the  best  thing  it 
can  do  for  them.  It  should  limit,  in 
every  way,  the  power  of  large  corpo- 
rations to  control  legislation.  There 
lies  the  peril  that  threatens  the  sta- 
bility of  our  government.  Without 
this,  all  other  reforms  are  but  partial 
and  alleviating. 

X.  —  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
State  action  might  work  to  the  pur- 
pose. But  I  chiefly  rely  upon  clear 
expositions  of  the  various  ways  in 
.which  men  of  wealth  and  ability  — 
the  successful  of  this  world  —  might 
combine  to  aid  and  protect  the  small 


capitalist,  and  to  give  the  laborer 
every  inducement  to  become  one. 
As  I  am  preparing  a  lecture  on  this 
subject,  I  will  not  go  into  details  just 
at  present.  But  I  tell  you  all,  that  it 
is  in  this  direction  experiments  must 
be  made ;  and  wise  men  see  it  even 
now.  Take  one  example  out  of  many. 
A  scheme  for  enabling  small  capital- 
ists to  provide  themselves  with  houses 
has  been  started  with  good  prospect 
of  success.  There  seems  to  be  no 
flaw  in  the  demonstration  that  has 
been  made  of  the  power  of  small 
savings  to  furnish  comfortable  homes 
through  the  principle  of  combination. 
A  mutual-liability  company  is  being 
formed,  the  members  of  which  will, 
by  an  advance  deposit,  offer  security 
upon  which  the  savings-banks  may 
lend  money,  —  thus  giving  working- 
men  the  use  of  their  own  capital. 

L.  —  You  suggest  a  point  that  has 
always  interested  me,  —  the  impor- 
tance of  cultivating  the  business  fac- 
ulty as  education;  that  is  to  say,  for 
some  other  end  than  that  of  private 
money-getting.  It  is  good  for  every 
mail  to  have  some  business ;  not  em- 
ployment merely,  as  that  of  a  minis- 
ter or  teacher,  but  business  that 
gives  insight  into  money  affairs, — 
such  as  we  get  down  town.  Now, 
if  having  a  salary  or  competence,  he 
does  not  want  to  use  this  skill  for 
himself,  he  will  be  provided  with  the 
most  effective  instrument  for  helping 
others.  We  want  just  such  men  to 
do  the  head- word  in  matters  of  co- 
operation, and  so  render  firm  the 
basis  of  society. 

W.  —  The  basis  of  society  being  a 
gross  injustice,  I  doubt  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  strengthen  it.  It  de- 
nies the  natural  rights  of  man. 

L. — Nonsense!  Put  your  work- 
ing-man outside  society,  and  he  would 
be  far  worse  off.  The  elements  would 
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mock  at  his  petition  for  an  eight-hour 
law. 

W. — I  meet  that  pitiful  sarcasm 
with  a  direct  question.  Dare  you  as- 
sert that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  civil- 
ization that  the  average  man  should 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  the 
day? 

L.  —  And,  Yankee-like,  I  prefer 
to  answer  it  by  another  question. 
Dare  you  affirm  that  it  is  not  for  the 
interest  of  civilization  that  the  ex- 
ceptional man  should  be  permitted  to 
work  as  long  as  he  pleases  ?  Unless 
you  would  level  humanity  down  to 
one  mean  standard  of  efficiency,  you 
dare  not  affirm  this.  Now,  you  can- 
not, by  law,  curtail  the  work  of  the 
average  man  without  interfering  with 
the  freedom  of  his  exceptional  brother, 
who  should  be  encouraged  to  drive 
through  his  labor  at  the  bench  or  the 
anvil,  and  enter  upon  his  higher  work 
in  the  Senate  or  the  Church. 

President.  —  Our  State  can  recog- 
nize no  distinct  class  of  laborers  as 
entitled  to  privileges  that  others  are 
not.  The  workingman  has  a  right  to 
demand  protection  to  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  the  power  to  enforce  a  con- 
tract ;  and  that  is  all.  So  much  for 
rights.  Then  there  is  the  question 
jof  expediency.  In  States  like  Eng- 
land, where  there  is  a  laboring  class 
from  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
rise,  it  may  be  expedient  to  favor  it 
by  special  legislation.  I  have  not 
looked  into  this,  and  can  express  no 
opinion.  But  with  us  the  working- 
class  is  not  a  class  at  all.  It  repre- 
sents the  whole  people.  If  it  is 
expedient  to  restrict  by  law  the  free- 
dom of  the  cobbler  and  blacksmith, 
and  to  limit  their  work,  it  is  also  expe- 
dient to  do  so  when  they  become  sen- 
ator and  preacher;  and  this  involves 
an  absurdity  which  all  may  see.  I  an- 
swer W 's  question  about  civili- 


zation thus  :  It  is  a  good  thing  for  civ- 
ilization that  the  average  man  should 
labor  eight,  or  even  four  hours  a  day, 
whenever,  through  intelligent  combi- 
nations with  his  fellows,  he  can  hon- 
estly compass  it.  It  would  be  another 
good  thing  for  the  average  minister  to 
have  his  daily  hour  in  the  saddle,  as 
soon  as  he  can  persuade  his  parish  to 
pay  him  enough  to  keep  a  horse. 

W.  —  I  don't  see  but  what  you  ad- 
mit all  I  ask ;  and  yet  you  sit  there, 
and  will  do  nothing  to  aid  us  in 
bringing  in  a  new  system  of  society. 

President. — Certainly  not.  I  pre- 
fer to  make  the  best  I  can  out  of  the 
system  into  which  I  was  born.  It  is 
elastic  enough  to  stretch  over  more 
good  than  I  am  likely  to  see ;  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  break  it  up.  What 

X says  about  the  protection  of 

capital  seems  to  me  sound,  though  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  just  the  cry  to 
rally  a  convention. 

X.  —  That  was  only  my  way  of 
protesting  against  the  crude  political 
agitation  of  this  deepest  problem  of 
our  future.  We  are  forced  to  accept 
our  great  capitalists  as  generals  in 
the  army  of  the  republic.  But  they 
must  see  to  it  that  the  privates  have 
interests  identical  with  theirs,  and 
every  encouragement  to  rise  from  the 
ranks.  If  they  will  not  do  this,  they 
may  provoke  us  to  upset  them.  But 
unless  we  return  to  barbarism,  or 
reach  the  millennium,  we  can  only 
try  other  capitalists  in  their  places. 
I  cannot  see  much  hope  for  the  work- 
ing-man merely  as  such;  but  in 
America  there  is  every  hope  for  him 
when  he  adds  to  his  labor  the  capital 
of  intelligence,  of  self-denial,  and,  as 
derived  from  these,  of  money.  He 
has  then  a  right  to  call  upon  his  elder 
brother,  the  large  capitalist,  to  help 
him  up ;  and  he  will  refuse  aid  at  his 
peril. 


(Examiner. 


MARCH  brought  us,  as  we  hoped,  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes," 
with  the  announcement,  that,  as  the  conductors  of  the  zoological 
gardens  fed  their  emus  and  kangaroos  through  the  hungriest  days  of 
the  siege,  so,  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  every  month,  the  "  Revue  " 
supplied  the  higher  necessities  of  its  Parisian  readers  in  the  worst  of 
that  war  which  it  had  done  the  best  man  could  do  to  avert,  —  sup- 
plied them,  shall  we  add,  in  a  couleur  de  rose  view  of  the  position. 

The  same  month  adds  to  our  national  history  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams's  completion  of  his  father's  life  of  his  grandfather.  Of  his 
biography,  we  must  reserve  our  notice. 

Nor  can  we  yet  speak  at  length,  as  we  wish,  of  the  "  sweetness, 
long  drawn  out,"  of  "  The  Earthly  Paradise,"  of  which  we  were 
able  to  publish  in  advance  some  of  the  closing  strains.  Mr.  Morris, 
our  new  Chaucer,  wins  general  enthusiasm  and  admiration  more 
slowly  in  a  stupid  world,  which  is  led  by  timid  critics,  than  we  had 
supposed  possible.  But,  if  any  thing  is  certain  in  popularity,  it 
would  seem  to  be  certain,  that  the  most  charming  story-teller  of  our 
time,  in  the  English  language,  shall,  in  the  end,  have  the  largest 
train  of  readers,  of  all  those  authors  who  write  with  no  motive  but 
to  please. 

We  had  intended  in  this  place  to  say  something  of  the  steady  im- 
provement in  the  achievements  of  those  journals,  which,  in  the  beauty 
of  their  engravings,  compel  attention.  "  The  Aldine,"  under  ad- 
mirable supervision,  and  with  a  beauty  of  print,  wood-cutting,  and 
press- work  not  to  be  surpassed,  has  shown  a  new  possibility. 

With  the  pacification  of  Europe,  we  may  look  for  something  bet- 
ter from  the  press  of  France  and  Germany  than  what  have  been  at 
most  scarcely  more  than  pamphlets  addressed  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  the  war. 

No  book  of  this  year  has  attracted  more  remark  than  the  little 
parable  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Pullen,  one  of  the  minor  canons  of  Salisbury 
in  England,  called,  "  The  Fight  at  Dame  Europa's  School :  how  the 
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German  Boy  thrashed  the  French  Boy,  and  the  English  Boy  looked 
on."  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in 
England,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  printed ;  and,  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, in  translations,  the  circulation  has  been  very  wide.  It  is  an 
ingenious  rebuke  of  England  for  non-intervention,  an  attack  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  ministry,  and  a  suggestion  of  the  expediency  of  return- 
ing to  the  lead  of  Mr.  D'Israeli ;  indeed,  the  authorship  has  been 
ascribed  to  him  in  some  circles.  It  is  very  bright,  very  ingenious, 
very  amusing ;  and,  as  we  believe  the  common  sense  of  England  and 
Christendom  will  pronounce,  it  is  all  wrong.  Till  Dame  Europa  ex- 
ists in  fact  as  well  as  in  fancy,  in  some  organic  and  physical  form,  as 
the  United  States  of  America  exists,  —  not  as  an  idea,  but  as  an 
entity,  —  all  the  force  of  such  parables  fails.  We  should  like,  also, 
to  have  some  Englishman  tell  us  whether  in  a  great  English  school, 
when  two  of  the  big  boys  get  a  fighting  in  the  play-ground,  the  other 
big  boys  in  fact  do  interfere  to  part  them,  as  the  minor  canon  of 
Salisbury  would  have  them ;  or  whether  the  common  law  of  such  in- 
stitutions does  not  require  all  the  boys  to  do  just  what  the  neutral 
powers  have  done  in  the  last  year,  —  make  a  ring  around  the  com- 
batants, and  let  them  settle  the  battle  for  themselves. 


DR.  FURNESS'S  "  JESUS.  " 

THE  work  just  now  published  by 
Dr.  Furness1  is  the  seventh  of  those  in 
which  he  has  attempted  to  portray 
to  the  world  the  life  and  the  spirit  of 
Jesus.2  The  fact  that  the  latest  of 
these  works  manifests  even  greater 
freshness  and  enthusiasm  than  the  ear- 
liest shows  at  once  the  richness  of  the 
theme,  and  the  heartiness  with  which 
the  author  has  consecrated  his  life  to  the 
study  of  it.  While  these  works  display 

1  Jesus.    By  W.  H.  Furness.  Philadelphia.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    1871. 

2  These  are  "  Remarks  on  the  Four  Gospels  ;  " 
"  Jesus  and  his  Biographers,"  which  embodies  the 
greater  part  of  the  former  ;  ''History  of  Jesus;" 
"Thoughts  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;"  "The  Veil 
partly  lifted ; " il  The  Unconscious  Truth  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  Jesus."    Besides  these,  he  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus. 


the  spontaneity  of  their  growth  by 
varying  views  upon  some  minor  points, 
and  while  they  are  remarkably  free 
from  repetition,  they  are  yet  all  based 
upon  two  grand  principles.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  gospel 
narratives.  The  second  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fact,  that  the  life  of  Je- 
sus was  thoroughly  natural ;  and  that 
the  harmony  and  the  laws  of  nature 
were  not  violated  hy  any  thing  said 
or  done  by  him. 

"  He,  least  of  all  men,"  we  are  told, 
"  needed  special  or  miraculous  comimi- 
nications.  The  greatest  truths  lay 
legible  to  his  eye  in  the  commonest 
things.  The  falling  sparrow  made 
known  to  him  the  eternal  Providence, 
as  the  falling  apple  is  said  to  have  re- 
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vealed  to  Newton  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion." 

We  have  thus  brought  together 
views  which  are  commonly  held  in 
opposition  to  one  another. 

If  Dr.  Furness  could  thoroughly 
convince  the  world  of  the  harmony 
of  these  two  positions,  the  great 
schism  in  the  Christian  Church  of 
the  present  day  would  be  healed. 

The  special  object  of  the  present 
work  is  to  make  prominent  the  power 
of  the  personality  of  Jesus.  The 
author  regards  it  as  a  great  and  com- 
mon mistake,  to  rest "  the  claims  of  Je- 
sus chiefly  upon  his  office  as  a  teacher, 
rather  than  his  character  as  a  man."  . . . 
"As  the  highest  cannot  be  put  into 
words,  it  cannot  be  communicated  by 
words.  Whatever  can  be  thus  commu- 
nicated is  limited,  definite ;  and,  as  no 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  human  prog- 
ress, it  must  sooner  or  later  be  out- 
grown. The  best,  therefore,  that  the 
wisest  of  teachers  can  do  for  us  is  so  to 
help  us  as  to  render  himself  obsolete. 
There  is  a  greater  than  the  power  of 
speech,  the  power  of  being, — of  life. 
Speech  is  of  man:  life  is  of  God. 
Herein  is  the  power,  the  authority  of 
Jesus ;  and  it  is  in  truth  divine.  He  is 
a  forever-living,  God-given  fact.  "  In 
these  words,  we  have  the  theme  of  the 
volume  under  consideration. 

In  his  former  works,  Mr.  Furness 
has  assumed,  that  Jesus  possessed  a 
special  gift  or  power,  by  which  the 
peculiar  works  which  marked  his  life 
were  performed.  This  power  he  re- 
garded as  nothing  unnatural,  but  as 
simply  an  unusual  degree  of  a  force 
which  we  find  elsewhere  showing 
itself  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  was  a  manifestation  of  the  power 
of  will  over  nature.  The  phenomena 
of  animal  magnetism  presented  to 
him  some  illustration  of  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  Jesus.  These  also  dis- 


play the  presence  of  a  power  behind 
the  physical  world,  which  is  stronger 
^han  it  is,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is 
as  natural  as  any  other  force.  But,  be- 
sides this  special  power  which  Jesus 
possessed,  Mr.  Furness  also  recognized 
in  his  earlier  volumes  another  factor 
in  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  viz.,  the 
public  impression  in  regard  to  him, 
the  readiness  of  men  to  be  acted  upon, 
the  expectation  which  preceded  and 
facilitated  the  cure.  In  the  present 
work,  Mr.  Furness  has  given  up  the 
first  element,  and  presents  the  second, 
as  sufficient  to  explain  the  wonderful 
occurrences  Nfhich  mark  the  history  of 
Jesus.  Men  were  so  impressed  by 
his  personality,  his  character,  his  au- 
thority, that  they  submitted  them- 
selves to  him,  body  as  well  as  mind ; 
and,  at  his  word,  the  lame  walked, 
and  the  blind  saw. 

In  presenting  this  view,  Mr.  Fur- 
ness  dwells  largely  upon  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  first  miracle  which  Jesus 
performed,  viz.,  the  healing  of  the 
man  possessed  by  devils,  at  Caperna- 
um. The  subject  of  this  cure  was  a 
man  who  suffered  "  from  disease,  ner- 
vous excitability."  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  he  was  quiet  and  ap- 
parently sane.  In  this  condition,  he 
entered  the  synagogue.  "But  the 
extraordinary  power  with  which  Jesus 
spoke,  and  his  impressive  and  com- 
manding manner,  so  affected  this  man 
as  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm  of  his  in- 
firmity." The  violence  of  the  attack 
was  increased  when  the  man  found 
himself -directly  addressed  "by  the 
person  for  whom  he  had  conceived 
such  an  awful  reverence.".  .  .  "  Over- 
come with  terror,  he  fell  down  with 
a  shriek  in  a  convulsion."  When  the 
spasm  ceased,  the  man  was  left  silent 
and  calm.  This  is  what  is  described, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  time, 
by  the  statement,  that,  "when  the 
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unclean  spirit  had  torn  him,  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  it  came  out  of 
him."  The  memory  of  this  hour,  and 
the  impression  it  produced,  sufficed  af- 
terwards to  fortify  the  man  against 
any  return  of  his  infirmity.  This 
incident  created  the  greatest  sen- 
sation. The  excitement  extended 
even  to  the  sick-chamber  of  the  moth- 
er-in-law of  Peter :  so  that  when  Je- 
sus entered,  and  took  her  hand,  she 
felt  new  strength  ;  and  her  fever  left 
her.  Thus  began  the  career  of  heal- 
ing upon  which  Jesus  entered  without 
will  of  his  own,  and  in  which  was 
manifested  the  power  of  the  faith  of 
the  person  healed,  rather  than  any 
special  force  in  the  healer,  save  that 
of  his  personality  and  the  reverence 
and  awe  which  this  inspired. 

Of  course,  many  incidents  that  are 
related  in  the  Gospels  cannot  by  any 
violence  be  made  to  submit  to  this 
explanation.  In  fact,  this  explana- 
tion is  made  a  test  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false.  Thus, 
according  to  this  view,  the  stilling  of 
the  storm  at  the  word  of  Jesus  is  im- 
possible. Mr.  Furness  supposes  that 
the  words  "  Peace,  be  still !  "  were 
spoken  to  the  disciples  ;  but  the  tem- 
pest lulling  at  the  moment,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  words  was  misunder- 
. stood;  and  Jesus,  without  his  own 
knowledge,  was  credited  with  the  per- 
formance of  this  tremendous  miracle. 
In  the  case  of  the  little  daughter  of 
Jairus,  the  difficulty  attending  this 
explanation  is  felt  most  strongly. 
On  the  one  side,  Mr.  Furness  thinks 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  "  That 
between  children 

'  Over  whom  their  immortality 
Broods  like  the  day,' 

and  him  who  held  them  in  such  rev- 
erence that  he  said,  (  Of  such  is  the 
heavenly  kingdom/  there  may  have 


existed  hidden  vital  sympathies ;  which 
justified  Jesus  in  the  faith,  that  the 
little  girl,  though  dead,  could  hear 
and  obey  his  voice."  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  "  any  deficiency  of  vital- 
izing power  in  her  may  have  been 
made  up  for  by  the  profound- faith  of 
Jesus."  We  have  thus  introduced 
the  results  which  the  faith  of  Jesus 
in  his  own  power  could  accomplish. 
This,  it  will  be  noticed,  changes  the 
point  of  view  entirely,  and  brings  a 
wholly  new  element  into  the  study. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
views  above  referred  to,  however 
beautifully  and  forcibly  presented  by 
Mr.  Furness,  will  meet  with  general 
acceptance.  Indeed,  we  have  only 
to  turn  to  his  "History  of  Jesus," 
p.  34,  to  find  sufficient  refutation  of 
his  present  position.  He  there  says 
of  Jesus,  "  There  must  have  been 
that  in  him  in  which  they  could  have 
had  faith ;  otherwise,  faith  would  have 
been  impossible.  Had  he  really  pos- 
sessed no  special  power,  there  might 
have  been  delusion  :  there  could  have 
been  no  faith." 

While,  then,  the  view  presented 
by  Mr.  Furness  must  be  regarded  as 
an  important  element  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  great  questions  in- 
volved in  the  study  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
complete  solution  of  the  difficulties 
attending  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  value  of  the  volume  under 
consideration  stands  or  falls  with  the 
theory  which  has  just  been  stated. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  aspects  under 
which  the  power  of  the  personality 
of  Jesus  is  considered.  This  power 
Mr.  Furness  regards  as  the  key  to 
the  whole  gospel  history.  He  finds 
it  illustrated  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
in  his  relation  to  those  about  him, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  thrilling  scenes 
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of  his  trial  and  his  death.  It  is  the 
constant  sense  of  this  personal  power 
that  gives  freshness  to  the  work  j  and 
no  one  can  read  its  pages  without 
feeling  a  new  inspiration  from  contact 
with  this  great  nature.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  lesson  that  the  world  needs. 
It  needs  to  be  brought  back  from  dis- 
cussions in  regard  to  theological  sub- 
tilities,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
Jesus,  and  the  dogmas  which  are  in- 
volved in  his  teaching,  into  fresh  re- 
lations with  his  humanity,  that  it 
may  receive  direct  from  him  the  im- 
pulse that  has  made  itself  felt  through 
the  ages. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  principles 
which,  as  was  stated  above,  form  the 
basis  of  all  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Fur- 
ness,  are  absolutely  correct.  The  inci- 
dents that  are  called  miraculous  are  so 
closely  interwoven  with  every  history 
of  Jesus,  and  with  every  tradition  in 
regard  to  him,  they  are  so  stamped 
with  his  personality,  they  are  so  filled 
with  his  spirit,  they  are  so  involved 
with  much  of  his  highest  teaching, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them 
wholly  from  the  story  of  his  life.  At 
least,  some  of  these  incidents  must 
have  really  occurred,  if  only  enough 
to  furnish  a  model  for  the  traditions 
which  relate  the  rest,  —  traditions  so 
widely  different  from  any  other  le- 
gends of  the  miraculous.  It  is  not 
criticism,  but  indolence,  calling  itself 
criticism,  which  throws  all  these  inci- 
dents away  because  it  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  life  of  Jesus  must 
have  been  absolutely  natural.  If  it 
were  not,  it  loses  its  best  grace  and 
beauty ;  it  loses  all  meaning  for  us ; 
it  becomes  inconceivable  and  incredi- 
ble. These  are  the  two  principles, 
then,  upon  which  all  true  criticism  of 
the  gospel  narrative  must  rest.  We 
owe  the  deepest  gratitude  to  Mr.  Fur- 


ness  for  keeping  these  two  principles 
constantly  in  the  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  In  the  midst  of  the 
noise  of  partisan  strife,  his  voice  has 
sounded  with  its  sweet,  clear,  and 
persistent  iteration,  announcing  what 
must  be  at  last  accepted  as  the  terms 
of  peace,  —  a  peace  which  is  not  a 
compromise,  but  in  which  each  party 
shall  find  the  substance  of  that  for 
which  it  has  striven. 

Mr.  Furness  gives  one  glimpse  into 
his  own  life,  which  helps  us  to  obtain 
one  into  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  he  refers 
to  the  struggles  which  he  underwent 
before  he  could  resolve  to  commit 
himself  unreservedly  to  the  defence 
of  the  slave.  "  When,"  he  says, 
"however,  I  had  committed  myself 
to  the  great  cause,  there  came  a  new 
and  wonderful  content.  It  was 
through  that  experience  that  I  caught 
a  new  vision  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  j  and  I  under- 
stood, as  never  before,  what  was 
meant  by  the  heavens  opening,  and 
the  descending  dove,  and  the  voice 
speaking."  Surely,  a  work  written 
out  of  a  sympathetic  insight  like  this 
cannot  fail  to  interest  and  help  even 
those  who  cannot  accept  all  of  its 
results. 

C.  C.  EVERETT. 


PLUTARCH'S  MORALS. 

AN  eminent  divine,  if  eminence 
can  be  attained  by  gaining  the  ear  of 
a  number  of  people,  once  said  of 
Rousseau,  "  He  was  the  greatest  Pa- 
gan I  have  ever  known,  excepting 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  —  a  remark- 
able epigram,  showing  how  much  ig- 
norance can  be  compressed  into  one 
sentence.  We  would  advise  our  cleri- 
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cal  friends  to  read  this  great  Pagan,1 
that  he  may  know  something  of  pa- 
ganism ;  and,  from  the  introduction 
by  Emerson,  he  may  learn  some- 
thing of  a  modern  who  is  large 
enough  to  include  both  the  Pagan  and 
Christian  systems. 

A  first  glance  into  Plutarch  would 
suggest  the  company  of  shrewd  old 
New-England  farmers,  his  sayings 
are  so  homely,  yet  universal  in  their 
grasp.  Of  the  power  of  supervision 
in  affairs,  he  quotes  the  king's  groom, 
"  that  nothing  made  the  horse  so  fat 
as  the  king's  eye." 

Or,  from  Hesiod,  he  cites  the  direc- 
tion to  the  husbandman,  "  To  pray  to 
the  infernal  Jove  and  the  venerable 
Ceres,  but  with  his  hand  upon  the 
plough-tail.'7 

But  we  soon  come  to  an  elevation 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  no  nar- 
row rustic  could  express.  He  has 
watched  with  Sibyls,  who  can  say, 
"  For  God  is  the  brave  man's  hope, 
and  not  the  coward's  excuse." 

He  reasons  piously,  and  tries  to 
hold  an  even  balance  between  atheism 
and  superstition ;  but  he  leans  hard 
against  the  latter.  He  saw,  what 
many  moderns  cannot,  that  the  emo- 
tional part  of  man's  nature  is  even 
stronger  than  the  intellectual  part; 
and  that,  when  it  is  distorted  into  su- 
perstition, the  worst  evils  follow. 

These  volumes  are  a  library  of  the 
best  thought  of  antiquity.  If  Emer- 
son could  not  reduce  them  into  his 
fifteen  pages,  we  can  hope  to  show 
but  little  of  their  contents  in  our  two 
pages. 

The  admirable  introduction  has 
been  freely  quoted  by  the  various 
prints. 

We  will  try  to  draw  the  attention 

1  Plutarch's  Morals.  Translation  corrected  l>y 
W.  W.  Goodwin,  Ph.  D.,  with  an  introduction  by 
R.  W.  Emerson.  5  vole.  Little,  Brown,  &  Co., 

1870. 


of  our  readers  to  a  thorough  study  of 
this  gentle  Greek,  by  a  glance  into  a 
single  chapter.  Take  "  Isis  and  Osi- 
ris," for  example.  Emerson  omits  to 
mention  this,  though  it  is  a  favorite 
with  him.  As  he  says,  It  is  easy  to 
embrace  the  particulars,  and  difficult 
to  carry  the  general  design,  of  one  of 
Plutarch's  rambling  essays.  In  this 
chapter,  however,  we  see  that  the 
author  intends,  by  his  own  peculiar 
method,  to  show  the  penetrating  and 
indwelling  power  of  religion,  and  to 
proclaim  its  universal  and  essential 
features,  as  they  appear  through  the 
forms  and  traditions  of  different  na- 
tions. 

"  It  becomes  wise  men,  Dame  Clea, 
to  go  to  the  gods  for  all  the  good 
things  they  would  enjoy."  Any  man 
of  the  world  might  have  said  this ;  but 
on  the  same  page  is  a  sentence  from 
a  man  who  has  overcome  time  and  the 
things  of  sense. 

"  I,  for  my  own  part,  do  believe  that 
the  felicity  of  eternal  living,  which 
the  gods  enjoy,  lies  mainly  in  this : 
that  nothing  escapes  their  cognizance 
that  passes  in  the  sphere  of  genera- 
tion, and  that,  should  we  set  aside 
wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  true 
beings,  immortality  itself  would  not 
be  life,  but  merely  a  long  time.  And 
therefore  the  desire  of  truth,  espe- 
cially in  what  relates  to  the  gods,  is  a 
sort  of  grasping  after  divinity,  it  is  us- 
ing learning  and  inquiry  for  a  kind 
of  resumption  of  things  sacred,  a  work 
doubtless  of  more  religion  than  any 
ritual  purgation  or  charge  of  temples 
whatever." 

He  blows  the  chaff  from  the  Egyp- 
tian and  other  mythologies  in  a  single 
breath. 

"  If,  therefore,  they  say  and  believe 
such  things  as  these  of  the  blessed 
and  incorruptible  nature  (which  is 
the  best  conception  we  can  have  of 
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divinity),  as  really  thus  done  and  hap- 
pening to  it,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you 
ought  to  spit,  and  to  make  clean  your 
mouth,  at  the  mentioning  of  them.'7 

He  preserves  sacredly  the  kernel 
and  germ  which  underlie  all  religious 
traditions. 

"  And  yet  that  these  relations  are 
nothing  akin  to  those  foppish  tales 
and  vain  fictions  which  poets  are 
wont,  like  spiders,  to  spin  out  of  their 
own  bowels,  you  are,  I  suppose,  con- 
vinced. And,  as  mathematicians  do 
assert  the  rainbow  to  be  an  appear- 
ance of  the  sun,  so  variegated  by  re- 
flection of  its  rays  in  a  cloud,  so  like- 
wise the  fable  here  related  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  doctrine,  whose 
meaning  is  transferred  by  reflection 
to  some  other  matter." 

He  exhausts  the  Egyptian  myths, 
and  states  briefly  the  mythology  of 
the  Magi. 

He  finds  a  correspondence  between 
Greek  philosophy  and  the  system  of 
Zoroaster,  and  then  attempts  to  re- 
concile the  Egyptian  theology  with 
both. 

"For  the  frame  and  constitution  of 
the  world  is  made  up  of  contrary 
powers,  but  yet  such  as  are  not  of 
such  equal  strength  but  that  the  bet- 
ter is  still  predominant.  .  .  . 

"And  therefore  the  soul,  intel- 
lect, and  reason,  which  is  the  prince 
and  master  of  all  the  best  things,  is 
Osiris;  and  in  the  earth,  in  the 
winds,  in  the  waters,  in  the  heaven, 
and  in  the  stars,  what  is  ranged, 
fixed,  and  in  a  sound  constitution  (as 
orderly  seasons,  due  temperament  of 
air,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  stars), 
is  the  efflux  and  appearing  image  of 
Osiris.  ... 

"Isis  is  indeed  the  property  of 
Nature ;  which  is  feminine,  and  recep- 
tive of  all  production.  In  which  sense, 
she  was  called  the  nurse  and  the  all- 


receiver  by  Plato,  and  the  goddess 
with  ten  thousand  names  by  the  com- 
mon sort ;  because,  being  transmuted 
by  reason,  she  receives  all  manner  of 
shapes  and  guises.  But  she  hath  a 
natural  love  to  the  prime  and  principle 
of  all  beings  (which  is  the  good  prin- 
ple),  and  eagerly  affects  it,  and  pur- 
sues after  it. 

...  TV  e  are  likewise  to  look  upon 
Osiris  as  the  first  cause,  Isis  as  the 
faculty  of  reception,  and  Horus  as  the 
effect." 

The  best  thought  of  the  discourse 
cannot  be  extracted  :  it  underlies  ev- 
ery statement,  and  is  revealed  rather 
than  stated. 

"  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  content 
ourselves  with  worshipping  these 
things;  but  we  must  'worship  God 
through  them,  —  as  being  clear  mir- 
rors of  him,  and  produced  by  nature, 
—  so  as  ever  worthily  to  conceive  of 
them  as  the  instruments  or  artifices 
of  that  God  which  orders  all  things." 

The  following  hits  hard  many  of 
our  modern  theologians :  — 

"And  they  over  and  above  pro- 
duce in  men  most  dangerous  and  athe- 
istical opinions;  while  they  give  the 
names  of  gods  to  those  natures  and 
things  that  have  in  them  neither  soul 
nor  sense,  and  that  are  necessarily 
destroyed  by  men  who  need  them 
and  use  them." 

There  are  some  coarse  expressions 
scattered  through  his  pages,  due  to 
the  manners  of  a  different  age,  and 
not  to  Plutarch ;  for  he  is  one  of 
those  who  compel  us  to  respect  our 
kind,  and  make  us  desire  to  live  in 
every  age  in  which  they  lived.  We 
began  with  a  tribute  to  his  common 
sense.  We  end,  seeing  in  him  that 
rare  and  uncommon  knowledge  of 
the  fitness  of  things  which  only  the 
best  men  possess. 

Mr.  Emerson  says,  "  If  he  had  not 
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the  highest  powers,  he  was  yet  a  man 
of  rare  gifts." 

He  was  "neither  poet,  philosopher, 
nor  mystic;  yet  he  had  qualities 
which  neither  of  these  possesses  alone : 
for  he  had  that  insight  which  is  born 
of  the  spirit  and  of  observation,  and 
which,  though  it  constructs  no  system 
of  its  own,  pierces  all  systems,  and 
draws  their  best  life  to  itself. 

W. 


DICKENS    AS    A   MORALIST. 

THE  works  of  Charles  Dickens  have 
so  plain  a  moral  aim,  and  so  large  a 
moral  influence,  that  we  shall  do  well 
to  look  beneath  his  general  literary 
character,  and  criticise  him  as  a  teach- 
er of  morality.  Through  his  fifteen 
great  novels,  and  his  countless  tales 
and  sketches,  runs  one  common  idea, 
that  of  the  blessings  of  a  happy  home, 
and  the  miseries  of  an  unhappy  one. 
All  his  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  char- 
acters are  judged  by  this  one  standard, 
and  are  crowned  with  garlands  or  with 
fools'-caps  according  as  they  succeed 
or  fail  in  making  home  happy  for 
themselves  and  one  another.  His 
brightest  scenes  are  always  lit  up  by 
a  blazing  fireside  and  a  cluster  of  lov- 
ing faces.  We  all  remember  Dingley 
Dell  and  Peggotty's  Boat,  Blunder- 
stone  Bookery  and  Boffin's  Bower, 
Bob  Cratchitt's  Christmas,  the  Little 
Midshipman,  and  the  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth.  The  mere  mention  of  the 
Tetterbys  and  Mrs.  William,  of  Dot 
and  Caleb,  of  Florence  Dombey,  Sissy 
Jupe  and  Agnes,  of  Little  Dorritt, 
Little  Nell,  and  Tiny  Tim,  of  the 
Cherry ble  Brothers,  the  Nicklebys, 
the  Pinches,  and  the  Boffins,  of  Pick- 
wick, Wardle,  Captain  Cuttle,  Joe 
Gargery,  Mark  Tapley,  and  Jarndyce 
of  Jarndyce,  or  of  Mrs.  Lupin,  Mrs. 


Jarley,  and  Peggotty,  is  sufficient  to 
show  how  forcibly  Dickens  has  illus- 
trated the  good  old  saying,  — 

"  With  the  same  letter  heaven  and  home  begin, 
And  the  words  dwell  together  in  the  mind; 

For  they  who  would  a  home  in  heaven  win 
Must  first  a  heaven  in  home  begin  to  find." 

And  Dickens  has  done  even  better 
work  for  domestic  morality,  by  paint- 
ing the  most  terrible  revelations  in  all 
literature  of  the  deformity  and  degra- 
dation of  those  passions  which  most 
often  destroy  domestic  peace,  and 
especially  of  fanaticism,  hypocrisy, 
avarice,  and  pride.  Besides  his  vivid 
pictures  of  the  horrors  of  the  No- 
Popery  riots,  and  the  French  Reign 
of  Terror,  he  shows  us  how  religious 
fanaticism  makes  individuals  cruel 
and  perfidious,  and  how  cruelty  and 
perfidy  work  out  their  own  doom,  in 
Mrs.  Clennam  and  the  Murdstones. 
So  hypocrisy  is  revealed,  in  its  most 
ridiculous  and  repulsive  aspects,  in 
his  Gashleigh,  Pecksniff,  Stiggins,  and 
Chadband,  whose  profuse  professions 
of  holiness,  and  quotations  of  Scrip- 
ture texts,  are  contrasted  with  their 
perfidy,  rapacity,  sensuality,  vanity, 
gluttony,  and  proneness  to  get  drunk, 
in  the  most  ludicrous  manner  possible. 
Avarice,  too,  he  portrays,  in  all  its 
contemptible  and  despicable  deform- 
ity, in  his  Jonas  and  Anthony  Chuz- 
zlewit,  Grandfather  Smallweed,  Ar- 
thur Gryde,  Ebenezer  Scrooge, 
Squeers,  Quilp,  Fagin,  and  the  willing 
Barkis.  But  perhaps  his  favorite  sin, 
like  that  of  some  one  else,  is  pride ; 
and  he  never  seems  to  take  such  de- 
light in  his  work  as  when  he  is  paint- 
.ing  pride  of  office  in  Bumble  the 
beadle,  pride  of  family  in  Sir  Leices- 
ter Dedlock,  or  pride  of  money  in 
Dombey  and  Bounderby,  —  the  one 
stiffened  by  inheritance  of  wealth  and 
power  into  unfeeling  haughtiness,  the 
other  puffed  up  by  acquisition  of 
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wealth  and  power  into  boastful  and 
overbearing  brutality.  America  may 
well  thank  Dickens  for  this  caricature 
of  the  ignorant,  brutal,  and  braggart 
self-made  man,  and  also  of  his  breth- 
ren, the  empty-headed  and  foul-mouth- 
ed politicians,  bloated  and  drunken 
with  confidence  in  their  country's  su- 
periority and  their  own,  who  cut  such 
funny  figures  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 
So  persistently  and  powerfully  does 
Dickens  attack  these  four  sins,  that 
he  deserves  the  title  of  a  benefactor 
to  our  race,  and  one  certain  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  English  literature 
shall  last.  But,  with  all  these  excel- 
lencies, Dickens  was  not  without  de- 
fects, of  which  "his  readers  may  not 
safely  be  ignorant. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  too  great  a 
humorist  to  be  a  perfect  moralist. 
He  makes  his  characters  so  funny, 
that  wre  laugh  at  the  good  and  bad 
indiscriminately,  and  are  too  much 
amused  to  praise  or  blame  as  we 
should.  One  of  the  worst  characters 
in  his  novels,  and,  indeed,  in  all  liter- 
ature, is  that  of  the  hypocritical,  sen- 
sual, lying,  cheating  Pecksniff;  but 
the  rascal  is  made  so  funny  in  his 
tipsy  gambols  and  ill-timed  grandilo- 
quence, that  the  reader  fails  to  see 
that  he  is  one  of  the  wickedest  of 
men,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is 
one  of  the  funniest.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  another  character  in  the 
same  novel,  —  the  tippling,  glutton- 
ous, lazy,  and  rapacious  nurse,  Sarah 
Gamp.  The  idea  of  turning  sick- 
rooms and  death-beds  into  opportuni- 
ties for  gormandizing  and  guzzling, 
and  wantonly  disregarding,  or  even 
increasing,  a  dying  man's  agonies, 
for  the  sake  of  a  comfortable  nap,  is 
simply  repulsive ;  but  Mrs.  Gamp,  in 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  is  not  in  the 
least  repulsive,  but  merely  so  very 
amusing  that  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
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with  her,  and  almost  hope  that  she 
will  get  on  well,  and  let  us  hear  more 
about  her.  So  such  utterly  heartless 
swindlers  and  profligates  as  Manta- 
lini,  Alfred  Jingle,  and  Montague 
Tigg  appear  to  be  very  funny  fellows 
and  pleasant  acquaintances  ;  and  even 
the  hypocritical  Stiggins  shows  us  his 
red  nose  more  plainly  than  his  black 
heart. 

Dickens  blinds  us  to  the  wicked- 
ness and  meanness  of  his  worst  char- 
acters by  the  excessive  brightness  of 
his  wit.  If  we  were  actually  to  be- 
come intimate  with  a  Pecksniff,  a  Jin- 
gle, or  a  Mrs.  Gamp,  we  should  soon 
cease  to  find  any  thing  amusing  in 
them.  Not  one  reader  in  ten  of  the 
Pickwick  Papers  sees  what  a  gener- 
ous, honorable,  pure-hearted,  magnan- 
imous, and  self-sacrificing  man  was 
Samuel  Pickwick.  He  would  live  in 
out  memories  as  one  of  the  noblest 
gentlemen  ever  drawn  in  fiction,  and 
most  worthy  of  imitation,  if  he  were 
not  allowed  to  make  such  absurd  blun- 
ders, and  get  himself  and  everybody 
else  into  such  supremely  ludicrous 
scrapes,  that  we  think  of  him  only 
with  a  smile,  and  are  too  much 
amused  for  any  admiration.  So  it  is 
with  the  Bofiins,  Captain  Cuttle,  Mrs. 
Jarley,  and  Peggotty,  who  fix  our  at- 
tention mainly  by  ridiculous  little 
foibles  and  idiosyricracies,  such  as  we 
should  scarcely  notice  in  such  warm- 
hearted and  noble-natured  people  in 
real  life,  or,  if  we  did,  should  care- 
fully hide  with  reverent  secrecy. 
Dickens  made  his  noblest  characters 
morally  excellent  and  intellectually 
absurd,  that  the  contrast  between 
their  absurdities  and  their  excellen- 
cies might  be  as  amusing  as  possi- 
ble, and  sacrificed  moral  beauty  to 
heighten  the  ludicrous  effect  of  mis- 
haps and  mistakes.  The  same  will- 
ingness to  throw  away  any  opportu- 
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nity  of  moral  influence  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  laugh,  is  shown  in  his 
treatment  of  the  most  important  so- 
cial and  religious  reforms.  He  did 
indeed  attack  imprisonment  for  debt, 
and  various  abuses  in  the  chancery 
courts,  the  elections,  and  the  pub- 
lic offices;  but  these  evils  were  so 
unpopular,  that  the  only  chance  to 
raise  a  laugh  was  in  caricaturing  their 
supporters.  Less  popular  reforms 
met  with  wholly  different  treatment. 
The  great  anti-slavery  movement  was 
in  full  power  and  glory  when  he 
wrote  most  of  his  novels ;  but  he  no- 
ticed it  only  to  hold  it  up  to  ridicule, 
as  in  Mrs.  Weller,  and  especially  in 
Mrs.  Jellaby,  the  patron  of  Borri- 
oboola  Gha.  And  so  the  efforts  to 
check  intemperance — an  evil  even 
more  general  and  deadly  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  America,  and  far  more 
deeply  rooted  in  popular  usage  *tnd 
prejudice  —  win  no  sympathy  from 
Dickens,  but  are  laughed  to  scorn  in 
the  funniest  passage  in  his  funniest 
book.  He  wrote  the  entire  novel  of 
"  Oliver  Twist "  full  tilt  against  the 
whole  system  of  English  charitable 
institutions,  and  followed  up  by  con- 
tinual hits  and  digs  in  all  his  books, 
evidently  preferring  indiscriminate 
street-door  charity,  a  practice  known 
to  encourage  pauperism  as  directly  as 
liquor-selling  does  drunkenness.  For 
the  wise  and  philanthropic  plan  of 
systematically  visiting  the  poor,  he 
has  only  the  caricature  of  Mrs.  Par- 
diggle.  Even  in  his  latest  and  un- 
finished novel  he  attacks  the  peace, 
temperance,  anti-capital-punishment, 
and,  at  least  by  implication,  every 
other  pending  reform,  in  the  single 
person  of  Mr.  Honeythunder.  Those 
faithful  champions,  not  only  of  social 
reform  and  popular  freedom,  but  of 
religious  culture,  the  dissenting  cler- 
gy, find  no  worthier  representation  in 


his  pages  than  the  greasy  Chadband 
and  the  red-nosed  Stiggins.  And  of 
a  still  holier  and  more  beneficent  re- 
ligious movement,  widely  known  un- 
der the  various  names  of  Transcen- 
dentalism, Liberal  Christianity,  and 
Free  Religion,  Dickens  has  given  us 
two  elaborate  and  highly-colored  pic- 
tures, in  his  Mrs.  Hominy  and  his 
Horatio  Skimpole,  the  two  coarsest 
and  most  vulgar  caricatures  he  ever 
drew,  one  of  them  a  personal  libel  on 
his  own  friend,  the  gifted  and  blame- 
less Leigh  Hunt.  In  such  treatment 
of  religion  and  philanthropy,  Dickens 
shows  himself  too  eager  a  humorist  to 
be  a  correct  moralist  or  a  sound  phil- 
osopher. 

There  are  other  defects  in  his  moral 
teaching  and  insight,  for  which  his 
tendency  to  write  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  humorist  is  not  in  the  least 
accountable.  His  central  moral  idea, 
of  the  holiness  of  whatever  favors 
family  happiness  and  the  guilt  of 
whatever  checks  it,  is  not  so  fully 
carried  out  as  to  lead  him  to  take  ad- 
equate notice  of  one  of  the  commonest 
causes  of  domestic  misery,  —  intem- 
perance. He  blames  its  most  gross 
excesses,  like  drunkenness  among 
poor  people,  and  opium-smoking,  but 
does  not  condemn  the  social  usages 
whiih  foster  it,  or  exhibit  its  endur- 
ing degradation.  Of  the  temperance 
movement  he  speaks  only  in  derision  ; 
makes  nearly  all  his  male  characters 
drink  like  fishes ;  lets  some  of  his 
heroes,  otherwise  the  noblest,  like  Mr. 
Pickwick,  get  drunk  frequently  and 
shamelessly ;  and,  worst  of  all,  never 
omits  an  opportunity  of  intruding  into 
a  happy  family  a  row  of  bottles  of 
wine  or  a  big  bowl  of  punch.  He  ap- 
pears, also,  to  have  taken  far  too  little 
notice  of  the  disturbance  of  domestic 
harmony  by  irritability  and  fault- 
finding, and  even  of  the  ruinous  con- 
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sequences  of  falsehood  and  fraud, 
though  these  sins  do  not  pass  wholly 
unrebuked.  Of  the  beneficial  influ- 
ences of  intellectual  and  religious  cul- 
ture he  takes  so  little  heed  as  to  car- 
ricature  the  former  in  his  Gradgrinds 
and  Blimbers  as  grossly  as  he  does 
the  latter  in  his  Chadband,  Stiggins, 
Skimpole,  and  Mrs.  Hominy ;  while 
neither  receive  any  praise  or  com- 
mendation worth  mentioning,  but 
rather  continual  slurs.  His  horizon 
is  the  family  circle.  He  overlooks 
some  duties  within  it,  but  sees  none 
beyond  it,  and  cares  nothing  for  indi- 
vidual development  in  comparison 
with  domestic  comfort.  None  of  his 
characters  show  that  delicate  honor 
and  refined  taste  which  constitute 
true  gentlemen  and  ladies,  or  still 
less  the  strong  aspirations  and  intu- 
itions which  make  real  heroes  and 
heroines.  Most  of  them  might  prove 
pleasant  acquaintances,  especially  at 
meal  times;  but  very  few  could  be 
honored  and  loved  as  friends.  Nor  are 
many  of  them  interesting  or  remark- 
able, except  through  their  absurdities 
or  else  their  iniquities.  His  deep- 
thinking,  firm-willed,  high-spirited, 
ever-active,  and  all-accomplishing 
characters  are  invariably  villains, 
while  the  pure  and  loving  ones  are 
mostly  either  ridiculous  blunderers 
or  common-place  nonentities.  Even 
Florence  Dombey,  Esther  Summerson, 
Kate  Nickleby,  Agnes  Wickfield,  and 
Amy  Dorrit,  though  not  deficient  in 
domestic  virtues  and  abilities,  are  too 
tame,  superficial,  unintellectual,  and 
unimaginative,  to  be  interesting,  at- 
attractive,  and  elevating  examples. 
The  moral  influence  of  a  novelist  de- 
pends mainly  on  his  success  in  pre- 
senting heroism,  sanctity,  delicate 
honor,  enlightened  philanthropy,  and 
the  union  of  high  intellectual  and 
religious  culture  in  such  beautiful  em- 


bodiments as  fix  his  readers'  attention 
and  win  their  hearts.  Dickens  at- 
tempts this  but  seldom,  and  then  fails 
invariably  and  utterly.  His  inability 
to  portray  exalted  excellence,  like  his 
disregard  of  the  tendencies  of  any 
virtue  or  vice  not  immediately  affect- 
ing domestic  comfort,  does  not  arise 
from  his  humor,  but  rather  from  his 
sentimentalism.  When  he  is  not  try- 
ing to  make  his  readers  laugh,  he  is 
trying  to  make  them  cry.  He  knew 
that  self-sacrifice  would  win  tears  of 
admiration,  but  not  self-control  or 
self-culture;  the  victims  of  avarice 
and  fanaticism  receive  more  pity  than 
those  of  fraud  and  falsehood;  and 
generous  and  loving  hearts  appeal 
more  warmly  to  his  readers'  feelings 
than  the  most  heroic,  gifted,  and 
saintly  souls.  All  that  was  too  grand 
and  holy  to  be  laughed  at  or  cried 
over  lay  entirely  out  of  his  horizon. 


LATE  GERMAN  NOVELS. 

THE  war,  in  shutting  us  out  from 
any  fresh  flow  of  French  literature, 
has  not  checked  the  current  of  Ger- 
man books;  which  is  shown  by  the 
imprint  of  1870  and  1871  on  many 
volumes  of  German  novels. 

Among  the  latter  is  to  be  distin- 
guished a  collection  of  agreeable  sto- 
ries by  E.  von  Dincklage.1  Its  title, 
"Recovered  Waifs,"  is  well  chosen 
to  express  the  "  flotsam  "  picked  up, 
and  worth  preserving,  after  the  ebb 
of  the  magazines  and  periodicals  in 
which  they  have  appeared.  These 
stories  are  original,  lively,  and  varied 
in  their  subjects,  and  show  a  quiet 
humor.  The  first,  "Angela  Wilms 

iQeborgenes  Strandgut,  von  E.  von  Dincklage. 
Leipzig.  1871.  Boston :  Schoenhof  &  Moeller. 
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and  the  Prince  of  Orange/7  is  a  little 
picture  of  Dutch  "life  on  the  bank  of 
a  canal  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Netherlands. 

In  "  Ein  Alter  Name  "  we  step  into 
higher  life,  among  counts  and  baron- 
esses, as  its  title  might  suggest.  For 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  the  family  name,  the  second 
son  of  a  noble  family,  Hector  Harden, 
persuades  his  elder  brother  to  break 
off  his  engagement  to  a  young  girl 
whose  genealogy  does  not  satisfy  Hec- 
tor's aristocratic  views  for  the  head 
of  the  household.  As  time  passes 
on,  however,  the  elder  brother  dies, 
and  Hector  bears  the  responsibility  of 
the  family  reputation.  After  two  or 
three  serious  flirtations,  and  many 
serious  resolutions  to  lead  a  nobler 
life,  that  shall  correspond  with  his  no- 
ble name,  he  ends,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
by  marrying  the  pretty  daughter  of  a 
miller,  who  has  money  enough  to  pay 
up  his  debts.  There  is  much  wit  and 
facility  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
retributions  of  this  story  are  brought 
about.  For  example  may  be  given 
the  death  of  Count  Hector's  only  son, 
whom,  in  despair,  he  was  preparing  to 
take  away  from  his  plebeian  mother, 
that  he  might  be  educated  among  his 
own  noble  relations.  The  boy  was 
found  drowned  in  a  ditch,  where  he 
had  been  setting  up  a  little  water-mill, 
built  by  himself,  —  the  noble  scion  of 
all  the  Hardens  betraying  by  his 
very  death  that  he  had  a  miller  for 
his  grandfather!  Throughout  the 
book  the  comic  comes  in  by  the  side 
of  the  tragic  in  a  way  which  is  very 
true  to  life.  In  this  story,  Efilde- 
garde,  the  fascinating  and  passionate 
heroine,  sacrifices  all  the  rest  of  the 
characters  to  her  selfishness,  but  her- 
self lives  very  comfortably ;  and  it  is 
given  to  her  to  preach  composedly 
the  moral  at  the  close :  — 


"  Yes,  Hector,  occupation  is  the  secret 
power  that  can  cover  our  old  genealogical 
trees  with  leaves  once  more.  Why  should 
we  try  to  rebuild  our  house  with  new 
beams  and  rafters,  or  look  for  support  from 
some  other  noble  house  ?  If  there  were 
another  Harden  living,  I  would  say  to 
him,  '  You  inherit  a  name ;  never  part  with 
one  letter  of  this,  your  best  inheritance, 
but  borrow  no  title  from  it.  Be  what  you 
are ;  do  not  trouble  yourself  with  what 
others  are ;  do  what  you  can,  with  God's 
help ;  let  your  honor  be  your  shield,  and 
your  own  acts  your  seal  of  nobility ;  be  not 
only  a  nobleman  by  birth,  but  by  choice. 
An  ancient  name  is  a  symbol  of  the  faith 
which  your  ancestors  held  in  the  right 
and  honorable  ;  swear  to  protect  that 
symbol  as  the  soldier  defends  his  colors." 

"  But  why,  Hildegarde,  in  God's  name, 
did  not  you  tell  me  all  this  while  there  was 
yet  time  ?  "  groaned  Hector. 

"  My  poor  friend,"  replied-  his  sister-in- 
law,  "because  I  must  first  learn  from  you 
what  is  the  worm  that  gnaws  at  our  old 
family  tree,  and  how  we  ourselves  have 
struck  the  dull  axe  of  indolence  into  its 
roots.  What  a  pity  that  our  wisdom  first 
gains  experience  when,  faint  and  weary  of 
life,  it  has  no  longer  the  strength  to  escape 
its  results !  And  yet,  since  we  are  no 
longer  able  to  become  happy,  a  better 
thing  remains  to  us,  —  to  help,  to  counsel, 
others.  Give  me  your  hand,  Hector ;  the 
last  two  Hardens  will  die  with  dignity 
when  the  death-hour  strikes." 

Germany  is  still  attempting  to  settle 
in  its  literature  the  question  of  what 
shall  be  the  position  of  its  nobility. 

NAHES  AND  FERNES,*  "Far  and 
Near,"  is  the  title  of  a  book  contain- 
ing two  stories  by  Harklander,  who 
has  been  called  the  Dickens  of  Ger- 
many. There  are  not  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  Dickens,  except 
that  Harklander  evidently  has  an  eye 
for  the  humorous,  and  shows  a  close 
observation  of  things  of  the  present 
day.  We  have  had  lately  so  many 

1Nahes  and  Femes.  Von  F.  W.  Harklander. 
Stuttgart:  1870.  Boston:  Schoenhof  &  Moeller. 
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German  historical  romances,  and  bi- 
ographies in  the  form  of  novels,  that 
such  stories  as  these  come  in  with  a 
striking  contrast.  In  a  little  novel  of 
Harkla'nder's,  "  Behind  Blue  Specta- 
cles" "  Unter  blauen  Brillen"  he 
brings  his  hero,  a  young  diplomat, 
down  to  a  railway  station,  in  search 
of  the  heroine,  whom  he  finds  is  to 
leave  by  an  express-train.  The  young 
man  is  sufficiently  acquainted,  on  ac- 
count of  his  diplomatic  position,  with 
the  conductors  of  the  train,  to  have  it 
delayed  a  moment  while  he  inquires 
if  two  ladies,  one  wearing  green  spec- 
tacles, are  in  any  of  the  compartments. 
"  Oh,  yes ! "  and  he  is  speedily  shoved 
into  a  car,  and  the  train  starts.  But, 
alas !  what  is  his  disappointment  to 
find  lihnself  shut  in  with  two  strange 
ladies,  one  indeed  wearing  green  spec- 
tacles ;  but  he  is  quite  de  trop,  as  he 
soon  discovers  from  the  sour  expres- 
sion of  the  gentleman  who  accompa- 
nies them,  a  suitor  of  the  younger 
lady.  It  is  an  express-train,  and  a 
long  journey  must  be  made  before 
there  is  any  stop ! 

Harklander  excels  in  depicting 
these  familiar  railway  scenes,  and  in 
his  descriptions  of  travel.  He  has  a 
very  careful  account  of  the  passage 
in  a  steamer  from  Marseilles  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  in  one  of  these  stories  in 
"  Far  and  Near,"  called  "  Among  the 
Pope's  Zouaves,"  where  the  picturing 
is  so  careful  one  might  almost  fancy  it 
the  first  scene  of  Monte  Cristo.  It 
gives  almost  a  touch  of  sea-sickness. 

His  descriptions  of  the  group  in  the 
saloon  are  very  accurate,  including  "  the 
richly-carved  pianino,  in  front  of  which 
a  light  blonde  Englishwoman  had  taken 
her  seat,  and  with  some  elderly  ladies, 
who  sat  and  stood  about  her,  with  a  soft 
accompaniment,  and  in  a  still  softer  voice, 
toned  out,  *  This  is  the  Sabbath  morn  ; ' 
for  which  this  was  by  no  means  precisely 
the  occasion,  since  it  was  not  the  Lord's 


Day,  nor  were  they  just  now  out  in  the 
wide  fields." 

"We  enter  upon  such  a  party,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  with  something  the  feel- 
ing with  which  we  regard   a   landscape 
completely    unfamiliar,    when    one    can 
scarcely  believe  that  in  a  short  time  every 
path,  every  ascent,  will  be  as  well  known 
to  us  as  if  we  had  always  trodden  them. 
So  it  is  with  the  different  members  of  such 
a  party  as  this.     We  do  not  know  much 
about  them,  except  the  way  this  woman 
or  that  man  goes  coursing  up  and  down 
the  deck,  or  how  another  talks  at  table  to 
the  ladies  in  his  neighborhood.     Perhaps 
another  appears  every  morning  in  a  gray 
plaid,  at  noon  always  in  a  dress  marked 
out  in  dark  squares,  in  the  evening  in 
light  costume ;  or  there  are  the  elderly  la- 
dies, who,  every  evening,  camp  out  on  deck 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  look  at  the  moon,  the 
glittering  stars,  and  the  black  smoke  that 
fumes  from  the  chimney,  mingled  with 
myriads  of  sparks,  dying  far  away  in  the 
distance,  like  a  black  rift  of  clouds,  and 
lost  in  the   night.     Or  there  is  a  very 
young  married  couple,  sitting  side  by  side 
like  two  inseparables,  one  face  looking 
into  the  other.     The  lady  may  be  seen 
alone  in  the  evening,  carefully  wrapped 
to  the  chin  in  a  plaid,  while  he,  smoking 
a  cigar,  plunges  up  and  down  the  deck 
before  her,  stopping  a  while  at  every  turn, 
opposite  her,  to  whisper  a  few  words  into 
her  smiling  face.      One  knows  little,  in 
fact,  of  all  of  these ;  yet 'we  have  made  a 
certain  kind  of  acquaintance  with  their 
exterior  peculiarities,  and  have  lived  with 
them  as  with  real  acquaintances ;  and  we 
should  be  disappointed   if,  for  instance, 
the  shabby  gentleman,  whom    we    have 
been  in  tie  habit  of  seeing  without  a 
trace  of  linen,  or  in  slippers  of  patent 
leather,  with  red  stockings,  should  appear 
in  any  different  guise,  or  if  the  insepar- 
ables should  sit  by  each  other  no  longer, 
or  if,  instead  of  the  old  ladies  sitting  on 
the  deck,  their  places  should  be  taken  by 
the  Americans  now  drinking  their  cham- 
pagne with  cognac  :  so,  in  short,  in  a  few 
hours  we  are  acquainted  with  all  without 
knowing  any ;  and  we  should  find  it  very 
disagreeable  if  suddenly  another  set  of 
people    should    make    their  appearance, 
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with  whom  we  should  have  to  begin  over 
again  in  the  same  way." 

The  dear  old  "Almanach  de 
Gotha  "  *  appears  again  as  young  as 
ever,  in  its  one  hundred  and  eighth 
year,  in  spite  of  the  changing  dynas- 
ties of  the  century  and  of  the  present 
time. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  great  struggle, 
still  unfinished,  which  is  taking  place  be- 
tween Germany  and  France,"  says  the 
preface,  "  and  the  political  changes  that 
this  has  occasioned  in  the  latter  State,  we 
have  been  able  to  consecrate  to  this  coun- 
try only  a  very  incomplete  article." 

The  members  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, as  late  as  the  4th  of  September, 
1870,  are  given,  with  the  list  of  the 
military  and  consular  officers,  &c.,  to 
which  is  added  a  statistical  notice  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  historical 
parts  of  the  Almanac  usually  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  June ;  but  a  sup- 
plement to  this  volume  brings  up  the 
events  of  the  war  to  the  capitulation 
of  Metz.  Under  the  head  of  Egypt 
is  a  little  statistical  article  on  the  Suez 
Canal ;  and  much  has  been  added  to 
the  usual  contents. 

The  editors  congratulate  themselves 
that,  by  enlarging  the  pages,  yet 
diminishing  their  number,  they  have 
succeeded  in  making  this  annual  less 
voluminous,  and,  "we  dare  to  hope, 
more  agreeable  to  the  amateurs  of  the 
Almanac." 

The  illustrations  are  interesting, 
beginning  with  the  portrait  of  King 
William  of  Prussia,  not  then  emperor, 
followed  by  a  pretty  head  of  Elizabeth, 
Princess  of  E/oumania,  the  portraits 
of  Abdul- Aziz-Khan,  —  who  does  not 
look  out  of  place  among  the  sover- 
eigns, —  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
field-marshal  and  inspector-general  of 


1  Almanach  de  Gotha,  1871.  Gotha :  Justus  Per- 
thee.    Boston :  Schoeuhof  &  Moeller . 


the    Austrian     army,    and     George, 
Prince  of  Prussia. 


BIBLE  MANUALS.* 

THERE  are  two  of  these  little  Man- 
uals, one  with  additional  selections 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
They  seem  to  answer  a  want,  felt 
especially  at  this  time  of  discussion 
as  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  free  from  any 
objectionable  passages  or  doctrines, 
whether  to  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
The  author  says,  "  Every  Exercise  or 
Selection  has  been  subjected  to  at 
least  two  test  questions.  First,  does 
this  passage  convey  the  same  truth,  — 
not  exactness  of  mere  words,  but  ex- 
actness of  meaning, —  whether  read 
from  Catholic  or  from  Protestant  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  ?  Secondly,  does 
this  passage,  by  a  simple  and  natural 
reading  of  it,  convey  truth  accepted 
by  all  Christian  believers  ?  " 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
object  has  been  well  accomplished. 
There  is  a  good  variety  of  both  doc- 
trinal and  practical  teaching,  and 
enough  for  school  exercises.  The  ser- 
vices are  well  selected  and  arranged, 
in  excellent  taste,  with  nAich  care  and 
discrimination,  to  bring  out  the  more 
beautiful  and  impressive  portions  of 
Scripture;  and  they  are  put  into  a 
practical  and  interesting  form.  They 
will  serve  a  better  purpose  than  even 
the  Bible  itself,  in  many  if  not  all 
cases ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  become  popular,  since 
every  church  can  adopt  them  without 
a  violation  of  its  own  faith. 

W.  M.  F. 

1  Manual  of  Bible  Selections  and  Responsive  Ex- 
ercises for  Public  and  Private  Schools  of  all  Grades, 
Sabbath,  Mission,  and  Reform  Schools,  and 
Family  Worship.  By  Mrs.  T.  B.  Terry.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard.  New  York :  Lee,  Shepard,  &  Dil- 
ingham.  1871. 
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THE  OTHER  LIFE.1 

THIS  is  the  fourth  work  of  the  au- 
thor on  kindred  subjects.  It  is  a 
faithful  transcript  of  "  New-Church  " 
truth.  The  author  aims  at  no  origi- 
nality, but  merely  attempts  to  popu- 
larize the  truths  revealed  through 
Swedenborg,  in  a  style  adapted  to  the 
common  outside  reader.  The  chap- 
ter on  "  The  Presence  of  the  Lord  in 
Heaven,"  and  "The  World  of  Spir- 
its," are  fine  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  literature;  but  the  chapter  on 
"Hell,  its  Delusions  and  Miseries," 
seems  to  us  marred  with  a  needless 
positiveness,  and  confinement  to  the 
limitations  of  Swedenborg.  Is  it 
without  doubt  supposable  that  our 
Seer  saw  through  eternity  ?  or  that 
he  was  competent  to  tell  what  will  be 
the  fate  of  the  lost  soul  in  a  cycle  of 
destiny  co-eternal  with  the  existence 
of  God  ?  The  idea  is  put  forth  here, 
that  there  can  be  no  better  escape 
from  these  awful  "  delusions  and  mis- 
eries," than  for  all  lost  souls  and  de- 
mons finally  to  become  morally  good, 
externally  good,  with  a  character 
grounded  in  supreme  selfishness ;  that 
the  devils  will  thus  finally  be  trans- 
formed into  real  "gentlemen;"  and 
there  they  will  stop,  leaving  the  sacred 
heights  of  manhood  unattained.  But 
is  this  the  best  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ? 
We  have  a  more  comfortable  and  di- 
vine assurance  from  the  Word  of  God 
and  our  own  reason,  that  there  is  no 
such  finality  in  the  universe.  At 
least,  there  is  no  need  of  settling 
blindly  into  it.  "There  is  more  light 
and  more  truth  vet  to  learn  out  of 
God's  Holy  Word." 

Our  author  himself  seems  to  be  ca- 
pable of  better  things.  Towards  the 

iThe  Other  Life.  By  Wm.  H.  Holcombe.  M.D., 
author  of  "  Our  Children  in  Heaven,"  "  In  Both 
Worlds,"  "The  Sexes  Here  and  Hereafter,"  &c. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Llppincott  &  Co.  1871.  pp. 
275. 


last  of  his  book  he  says,  "  The  hu- 
man race  will  outlive  and  outgrow  all 
its  imperfect  states  of  evil  and  falsity, 
by  a  great,  organic,  and  inevitable 
process."  Indeed !  And,  when  that 
time  comes,  will  it  not  be  hard  for 
the  doctor,  on  the  principles  of  Swe- 
denborg, to  keep  fast  the  connecting 
thread  of  so  goodly  an  earth  with  the 
long  train  of  suspicious  gentlemen  be- 
yond it  ?  Is  there  no  "  great,  organic, 
and  inevitable  process,"  which  will  do 
as  much  for  the  rest  of  the  universe 
as  for  this  poor  earth  ? 

We  commend  the  book,  however, 
to  the  reading  of  all  liberal  and  spir- 
itual Christians.  It  is  a  great  en- 
lightener,  a  great  comforter.  Many 
souls  will  rejoice  more  abundantly 
when  they  believe  it. 

W.  M.  F. 


SKETCHES  OF  CREATION. 

Professor  Winchell,  the  author  of 
this  book1,  in  his  preface  expresses  the 
hope  that  it  will  enable  the  general, 
or,  as  he  says,  intellectual  reader  to 
take  a  "panoramic  survey"  of  the 
"  grand  generalizations  "  of  cosmical 
science,  and  aid  the  student  in  review- 
ing his  studies.  The  purpose  of  the 
work  is  admirably  achieved.  It  is  an 
excellent  resume  of  the  latest  results 
of  scientific  studies  in  cosmogony, 
and  presents,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  history  of  our  globe  from  the 
period  when  it  was  whirled  into  space 
off  from  the  rotating  firmament; 
through  its  changes,  produced  by  fire, 
floods,  convulsions,  and  glaciers,  down 
to  the  time  when  primeval  man 

brained    cave-bears    with    his    stone 
i 

1  Sketches  of  Creation ;  a  Popular  View  of  Some 
of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  the  Sciences  in  Refer- 
ence to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  By 
Alexander  Winchell.  Professor  of  Geology  in 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Harper  Brothers. 
Now  York.  1870.  12mo.  $2.00. 
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hatchet,  and  speared  the  hairy  ele- 
phant with  his  rude  lance,  with  some 
speculations  as  to  the  number  of  mil- 
lions of  years  before  we  shall  perish  in 
the  bosom  of  the  sun,  or  in  the  em- 
brace of  ice  and  darkness.  A  chap- 
ter on  the  conditions  of  strata  neces- 
sary to  furnish  petroleum  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  ridiculing  the  late  silly 
and  ignorant  petroleum  fever,  is  ap- 
propriately introduced.  The  theory 
regarding  the  treelessness  of  the 
prairies  is  novel,  and  we  believe 
originated  with  Professor  Winchell. 
It  is,  that  they  were  once  the  beds 
of  lakes,  in  the  sediments  of  which 
there  were  no  arboreal  germs;  that, 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  waters, 
a  thick,  strong  herbage  appeared, 
followed  too  soon  by  man  with  his 
flaming  torch  for  the  advance  of  the 
forest-trees  from  the  borders. 

The  only  other  new  theory  which 
we  remark  is,  that  several  strata,  down 
to  the  lower  tertiary,  contain  vegeta- 
ble seeds,  which  are  occasionally  ex- 
posed to  the  vivifying  influence  of 
light  and  heat  by  excavation  or  other 
agencies,  and  begin  to  sprout  and 
grow,  although  their  parent  stems 
flourished  tens  of  thousands  of  years 
ago ;  since  when  the  seeds  have  been 
hermetically  stored  in  the  buried  soil 
of  another  epoch.  In  this  way  he 
accounts  for  the  familiar  fact,  that  a 
district  cleared  of  troes  by  fire  will, 
if  left  to  itself,  produce  an  entirely 
different  species  of  trees  from  those  it 
first  bore. 

The  style  of  the  writing  is  some- 
times rather  florid. 


OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

WE  are  obliged  to  reserve  our  re- 
riews  of  the  following  books,  among 
many  others :  — 


WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON.  A 
biographical  sketch.  James  R.  Os- 
good.  Boston. 

SCIENTIFIC  ADDRESSES,  by  PROF. 
TYNDALL.  1.  On  the  Methods  and 
Tendencies  of  Physical  Investigation. 
2.  On  Haze  and  Dust.  3.  On  the 
Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination. 
No.  5  of  University  Series.  New 
Haven:  C.  C.  Chatfield  &  Co. 

EOMAN  IMPERIALISM,  and  other 
Lectures  and  Essays.  By  J.  R 
SEELEY,  M.  A.,  author  of  "  Ecce 
Homo."  Roberts  Brothers. 

AD  CLERUM  :  Advice  to  a  Young 
Preacher.  By  JOSEPH  PARKER,  D.D., 
author  of  "  Ecce  Deus."  Roberts 
Brothers. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 
By  GEORGE  RAWLINSON,  M.A. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

THE  PILGRIM  AND  THE  SHEINE. 
By  HERBERT  AINSLIE,  B.A.  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP. By  MAX  MTTLLER.  Vol.  III. 
Essays  on  Literature,  Biography,  and 
Antiquities.  C.  Scribner  &  Co. 

OUR  GIRLS.  By  Dio  LEWIS. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

THE  HEIR  OF  REDCLYFFE.  By 
Miss  C.  M.  YONGE.  In  two  vol- 
umes. D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN,  and  Se- 
lection in  Relation  to  Sex.  By 
CHARLES  DARWIN.  With  illustra- 
tions. In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  :  a  Picture  from 
the  Last  Century.  By  TALVI  (Mrs. 
Therese  Robinson).  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

WESTWARD  BY  RAIL  :  The  new 
Route  to  the  East.  By  W.  F.  RAE. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN.  By  DR. 
ADOLF  DOUAI.  With  16  plates. 
New  York  :  E.  Steigen. 
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WE  regret  that  in  this  issue  of  "  OLD  AND  NEW  "  we  are  unable  to 
present  some  criticisms,  prepared  by  our  correspondents,  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  drama  in  England,  and  of  some  works  of  fine  art 
studied  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  shall,  however,  have  fre- 
quent opportunity  to  return  to  these  interesting  subjects. 


WAGNER'S  OPERAS. 
I. 

IN  midsummer  of  last  year,  after 
the  opera-season  had  come  to  an  end 
in  all  the  great  European  cities,  and 
the  star  performers  were  supposed 
to  be  recruiting  at  the  watering-places 
and  among  the  mountains  for  the  next 
winter's  campaign,  the  inhabitants  of 
Munich,  and  all  the  region  round 
about,  were  thrown  into  agreeable  ex- 
citement by  the  announcement  that, 
by  order  of  the  king,  two  of  Wag- 
ner's latest  operas,  "Tristan  and 
Isolde  "  and  "  Die  Meistersinger  von 
Nvirnberg,"  would  be  performed  in 
the  Grand  Theatre  before  the  closing 
of  that  building  for  repairs.  The 
principal  newspapers  heralded  the 
joyful  tidings  throughout  the  land ; 
and  scarcely  one  of  the  little  sheets 
that  condense  the  news  for  provincial 
readers,  but  found  room  for  the  inter- 
esting item  which  served  to  start 
many  persons  of  leisure  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Munich,  while  it  aggravated 
the  regrets  of  those  enthusiastic  lov- 


ers of  music  whom  poverty  or  busi- 
ness compelled  to  remain  at  home. 

For  my  own  part,  being  a  bird  of 
passage,  and  living  in  a  trunk,  I  had 
only  to  pack  it  and  go  to  Munich,  ar- 
riving there  early  enough,  as  I  sup- 
posed, to  secure  a  seat  without  trouble : 
but  the  city  was  full  of  tourists,  who 
had  hastened  from  all  neighboring 
places  of  interest  to  attend  the  opera ; 
and  my  kind  German  friends  with 
difficulty  procured  me  a  ticket,  which 
they  brought  with  profuse  apologies 
for  its  high  price  (it  cost  less  than 
two  dollars  of  our  money),  the  un- 
usual charge  being  accounted  for  by 
the  lateness  of  the  application,  and 
the  situation  of  the  seat,  —  in  the  gal- 
erie  nolle)  near  the  royal  box. 

The  opera  was  announced  to  com- 
mence at  seven  o'clock ;  so  that  it 
was  still  broad  daylight  out  of  doors 
when  I  entered  the  theatre,  which 
was  already  nearly  filled. 

The  scene  was  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  gatherings  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose in  an  American  opera-house. 
The  theatre  was  as  gay  as  possible, 
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with  artistic  decorations  and  a  flood 
of  gas-light.  The  lofty  royal  box,  di- 
rectly opposite  the  stage,  was  rich  in 
silk  hangings  and  velvet  upholstery, 
and  brilliantly  illuminated;  but  the 
people,  both  native  and  foreign,  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  attired  in  ordi- 
nary street  dress ;  and,  of  those  who 
were  in  evening  toilette,  there  was  not 
one  decolletee,  or  conspicuous  in  any 
astounding  or  disagreeable  manner. 

The  orchestra  was  very  large.  Ev- 
ery conceivable  instrument  depending 
upon  wind,  strings,  or  concussion  for 
its  resonance,  seemed  to  be  repre- 
sented; and  the  bringing  them  all 
into  perfect  accord  was  a  work  of  some 
little  time.  But  at  last  they  were  all 
ready,  and  relapsed  into  silence,  brok- 
en, in  a  few  moments,  by  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  which  announced  the  en- 
trance of  the  king.  The  vast  audi- 
ence rose  at  the  signal,  and  faced  the 
royal  box,  as  tbe  young  man  whose 
beautiful  spiritual  face  has  become 
familiar  to  the  public  through  his  in- 
numerable photographs,  advanced  to 
the  front,  and  returned  the  greeting 
by  a  comprehensive  bow. 

He  wore  the  simple  evening  dress  of 
a  citizen,  —  a  black  suit,  relieved  only 
by  dazzlingly  white  linen  and  white  kid 
gloves.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his 
seat,  the  people  resumed  their  places, 
and  the  orchestra  commenced  the 
overture. 

Of  course,  no  description  can  give 
a  correct  idea  of  a  musical  composi- 
tion ;  there  can  be  "  songs  without 
words,"  but  words  can  never  express 
the  melody  of  a  song.  And  if  this 
be  true  of  a  rhythmical  air,  how  much 
more  hopeless  is  it  to  attempt  to  con- 
vey an  impression  of  the  abrupt  transi- 
tions, the  snatches  of  sweet  melody, 
the  stately  march  of  wonderful  chords, 
the  tender  single  tones,  the  crash  and 
clangor,  that  combine  to  produce 


Wagner's  music,  which  no  one  can, 
and  few  wish  to,  imitate,  and  which 
he  audaciously,  perhaps  prophetically, 
proclaims  to  be  "  the  music  of  the 
future!" 

I  went  to  the  opera  with  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  innovation,  — 
a  prejudice  founded  on  the  denuncia- 
tion and  ridicule  I  had  heard  from 
man}7"  Germans  of  good  musical  taste, 
and  also  on  my  own  impressions  of 
a  few  "  selections  "  which  I  had  heard 
performed  by  military  bands,  and 
which  seemed  to  me  incoherent  and 
unmeaning  in  contrast  to  the  well- 
defined  and  familiar  melodies  of  the 
older  operas.  But  I  confess,  that,  be- 
fore the  overture  to  "Tristan  and 
Isolde "  was  ended,  I  had  become  a 
convert  to  the  new  school. 

The  music  was  satisfying  beyond 
any  I  had  ever  heard.  It  was  as 
mysterious  as  life,  as  sad  as  death,  as 
sweet  as  love,  as  grand  as  self-sacri- 
fice. It  roused  those  deep  thoughts 
that  come  to  us  in  solitude,  in  the 
presence  of  great  mountains,  in  wan- 
derings by  the  seashore.  And  as,  in 
their  turn,  the  grand  and  beautiful 
and  sublime  in  nature  are  suggested 
by  any  strong  emotion  in  the  soul,  so, 
as  I  listened  to  those  wild  harmonies, 
I  was  no  longer  in  a  crowded  theatre 
in  a  foreign  land,  but  alone  in  a  fa- 
vorite spot  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
where,  — 

"  Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep-voiced 

neighboring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the 

wail  of  the  forest." 

With  such  fancies,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  the  curtain  rose  upon  a 
ship  at  sea ;  and  the  first  vocal  sounds 
proved  to  be  the  cheery  chorus  of  the 
crew. 

The  story  of  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  " 
was  originally  written  in  the  form  of 
an  epic  poem,  by  Gottfried  von  Stras- 
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bourg,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  By  him,  it  was  left 
incomplete;  but  two  other  poets,  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, Ulrich  von  Tiirheim  and  Hein- 
rich  von  Freiburg,  attempted  to  fin- 
ish, and  perhaps  to  improve  upon  it. 
Their  success,  however,  was  indiffer- 
ent; for  neither  of  them  possessed 
any  clew  to  the  conclusion  which  the 
original  author  had  in  view. 

The  plot,  like  that  of  the  legends 
of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
to  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance, 
is  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  romance  lit- 
erature ;  and  the  latter  part  of  it  at 
least,  which  takes  a  prominent  place 
in  the  action  of  Wagner's  opera,  is 
known  to  more  general  readers 
through  the  charming  picturesque 
fragment  by  Matthew  Arnold,  called 
"Tristram  and  Iseult."  An  outline 
of  the  whole  story  may  be  found  in 
Dunlop's  "  History  of  Fiction."  It  is  a 
tale  of  love  and  revenge,  told  long 
ago,  in  a  rude  time,  to  a  rude  people ; 
and  in  no  other  effort  has  Wagner 
given  such  proof  of  genius  as  in  his 
judicious  use  of  the  main  incidents 
of  the  legend,  and  his  wise  rejection 
of  all  needless  accessories. 

The  operas  of  this  composer  are  re- 
markable for  their  freedom  from  stage 
effects.  In  "  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  the 
scenery  is  changed  only  three  times; 
and  the  play  is  developed  by  the  prin- 
cipal characters,  without  the  help  of 
any  of  those  petty  surprises  and  start- 
ling episodes  which  reveal  so  much  in 
the  established  style  of  scenic  repre- 
sentation. It  is  the  same  with  the 
music.  There  are  very  few  distinct 
melodies  in  these  strange  composi- 
tions, almost  none  of  those  stirring 
passages, —  whether  in  orchestral  ac- 
companiment or  vocal  execution, — 
which  enchant  the  popular  ear  at  the 
first  hearing,  and  speedily  become  the 


property  of  the  hamlet  and  the  street. 
For  this  reason,  it  will  be  long  before 
these  isolated  strains  will  suit  the 
general  taste,  if,  indeed,  they  ever 
find  a  place  in  the  sympathies  of  the 
uneducated.  To  those,  however,  who 
have  studied  music  as  a  science,  and 
to  those  gifted  ones,  who,  whether 
they  know  any  thing  of  theory  or  not, 
have  an  intuitive  appreciation  of  the 
relations  of  musical  sounds,  and 
thoughts  to  correspond  to  every  sub- 
tle suggestion  which  music  can  make, 
the  daring  attempt  of  Wagner  will 
meet  with  welcome  recognition. 

There  is  an  intensity  of  action 
throughout  this  opera,  a  fidelity  to 
the  purpose  of  the  story,  and  an  ear- 
nestness in  its  portrayal,  which  make 
it  unique  amongst  musical  romances. 
The  music  is  mostly  arranged  in  solos, 
the  orchestral  accompaniment  supply- 
ing what  might  otherwise  be  consid- 
ered a  deficiency  in  harmony.  At 
the  commencement,  there  is  a  sailor's 
song,  the  words  of  which  are  very 
beautiful ;  and,  throughout  the  first 
scene,  there  is  an  occasional  burst  of 
a  nautical  chorus,  that  contrasts  well 
with  the  serious  character  of  the  com- 
position. Tristan's  dreamy  complaint 
after  his  wound,  warming  gradually 
into  strength  and  passion  as  he  hears 
of  Isolde's  near  approach,  is  very  ef- 
fective. Isolde's  lament  after  his 
death  is  solemn  and  grand ;  and  the 
wonderfully  sweet  and  tender  duet 
between  Tristan  and  Isolde  in  the  forv 
est  is  perhaps  the  best  portion  of  the 
work.  

THE  CHURCH  MUSIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

IN  the  world  of  art,  music  has 
made  much  progress  in  our  beloved 
land ;  for  the  change  that  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  musical  dreams 
within  a  moderate  lifetime;  and  the 
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results  we  have  attained,  are  some- 
thing noteworthy.  Time  was,  not 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  either,  when 
to  play  "  The  Battle  of  Prague  "  cor- 
rectly, with  due  regard  to  the  cannon 
and  trumpet  items,  and  to  sing  "  Blue- 
eyed  Mary/'  and  similar  sweet  ditties, 
in  a  voice  decidedly  au  naturel  and 
innocent  of  style,  —  that  grand  desid- 
eratum in  all  mundane  affairs,  — was 
to  he  an  accomplished  musician.  A 
sonata  or  symphony  well  played,  or 
an  artistic  vocal  effort,  savored  of  the 
concert-room ;  and  foreigners,  who 
were  most  often  the  performers  there- 
of, were  looked  upon  as  rare  won- 
ders. 

Gradually,  these  gifted  ones  have 
increased  in  number,  and  the  divine 
art  has  become  familiar  as  "  house- 
hold words." 

The  refining  and  elevating  influ- 
ence of  music  is  felt  in  every  commu- 
nity ;  and  it  is  no  longer  unusual  to 
hear  classical  works  rendered  with 
something  of  the  spirit  that  must 
have  inspired  their  composers.  Choral 
societies  are  found  in  every  little  vil- 
lage and  town ;  and  many  of  our 
large  cities  are  eminent  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Much  of  this  delightful  change  we 
doubtless  owe  to  the  large  German 
element  in  this  country,  an  element 
essentially  musical. 

The  musical  taste  of  New  York 
has  undergone  rapid  and  very  marked 
changes  of  late  years;  and  the  best 
works  of  the  old  masters  are  now  lis- 
tened to  with  genuine  love  and  true 
appreciation  by  those  who  not  long 
since  had  no  soul  for  other  than 
Strauss  or  light  opera.  The  distin- 
guished and  unprecedented  success 
of  The  Church  Music  Association  has 
decided  the  point  socially  as  well  as 
artistically  in  favor  of  music  of  the 
highest  order;  and  New  York  may 


well  feel  proud  of  this  young  but  em- 
inently progressive  society.  It  is  now 
in  its  second  year  only,  but  has  as- 
sumed the  proportions  and  influence 
that  time  and  endeavor  have  failed  to 
award  others. 

The  plan  of  the  association  origi- 
nated some  years  since  with  Mr. 
George  T.  Strong,  recently  unani- 
mously elected  president  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  a  very  responsible 
position,  which  was  previously  held 
for  many  years  by  Dr.  Doremus.  A 
small  but  artistic  chorus  was  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  at  Mr.  Strong's 
house,  on  musical  thoughts  intent, 
where,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
James  Pech,  a  thoroughly  classical 
scholar,  composer,  and  musician,  fine 
old  masses  and  anthems  were  prac- 
tised till  great  proficiency  was  at- 
tained ;  and  the  select  musical  even- 
ings became  a  feature  of  New- York 
society.  Eminent  amateurs  assumed 
the  solo  parts ;  and  the  entertain- 
ments were  looked  upon  as  positive 
triumphs  of  art,  until  the  idea  of 
giving  them  on  a  larger  scale,  that 
more  might  share  the  pleasure  and 
good,  soon  became  general.  From 
this  beginning  has  grown,  with  no 
effort  whatever,  The  Church  Music 
Association. 

The  magnificent  masses,  motets,  an- 
thems, &c.,  of  Palestrina,  Bach,  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Cherubini,  Beethoven, 
Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn,  though 
written  with  full  orchestral  accompani- 
ments, had  been  almost  invariably 
rendered  heretofore  by  ordinary 
church  choirs,  with  the  simple  sup- 
port of  the  organ.  It  was  the  plan 
and  object  of  this  association  to  bring 
out  these  grand  works  from  time  to 
'time  in  their  full  glory  and  splendor. 
Circulars  were  sent  to  a  select  few,  of 
known  taste,  standing,  and  wealth; 
and  the  first  move  was  to  raise  a  suf- 
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ficient  sum  of  money  to  carry  through 
the  inaugural  season.  This  was  done 
almost  immediately  by  subscriptions 
of  one  hundred  dollars  each ;  and 
eight  thousand  dollars  were  collected 
for  the  cause  of  musical  progress  with- 
out delay.  Early  in  the  autumn, 
notices  were  sent  by  the  executive 
committee  to  some  of  the  best  vocal 
amateurs  in  the  city  ;  and  the  result 
was  an  assemblage,  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  rehearsal,  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  cultivated  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  all  willing  and  eager  to 
devote  tfieir  abilities  to  the  glorious 
work  before  them.  The  effect  of  so 
many  fresh,  thoroughly-trained  voices 
in  a  chorus  was  fine  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  and  the  promise  they  then  gave 
of  unique  and  artistic  performances 
has  since  been  more  than  fulfilled. 
Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass,  and  a  portion 
of  Von  Weber's  Oberon,  were  immedi- 
ately put  in  rehearsal ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  Jan.  5,  1870,  the  first 
concert  took  place  at  Steinway  Hall, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large,  enthusias- 
tic, and  fashionable  audience  of  in- 
vited guests  only.  No  tickets  are 
ever  sold  for  these  entertainments ; 
but  the  capacity  of  the  hall  being  as- 
certained, the  cards  of  invitation  are 
divided  among  the  subscribers  and 
chorus,  each  of  the  latter  having  two 
to  dispose  of  at  will,  and  the  former 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  sub-, 
scribed.  Each  card  has  printed  on 

it,  "  With  the  compliments  of  ." 

The  words  "  evening  dress "  stand 
prominent  upon  the  cards,  giving  the 
company  full  license  to  make  them- 
selves as  lovely  and  brilliant  as  possi- 
ble. The  result  of  this  arrangement 
is  visible  in  the  elegantly  attired 
and  unexceptionable  assemblage  that 
graces  every  concert,  in  all  respects 
like  a  private  reception. 

The  works  performed   during  the 


first  season,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  were  concert  over- 
tures by  Berthold  and  Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Praise, 
Haydn's  Sixteenth  Mass,  and  Beet- 
hoven's Mass  in  C ;  the  two  latter 
enriched  with  additional  modern  in- 
strumentation by  the  conductor,  Dr. 
James  Pech.  Nothing  approaching 
these  performances  was  ever  heard 
in  New  York ;  and  the  musical  world 
and  critics  were  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment. A  paid  chorus  of  fifty  had 
been  thought  necessary  at  the  start, 
simply  as  a  foundation ;  but,  after  the 
second  concert,  it  was  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  greatly  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned,  under  the 
skilful  hand  of  its  popular  leader. 
The  Church  Music  Association  went  on 
its  way  rejoicing,  sufficient  unto  it- 
self ;  and,  when  the  season  closed,  the 
success  of  the  organization  was  com- 
plete and  beyond  a  doubt.  The  first 
series  of  concerts  having  terminated  so 
brilliantly,  and  the  worth  and  talent 
of  the  association  being  so  fully  as- 
sured, the  committee,  in  June,  1870, 
issued  a  new  prospectus  to  the  sub- 
scribers, submitting  plans  for  carry- 
ing out  a  second  season.  Before  the 
close  of  the  month,  six  thousand  dol- 
lars were  subscribed  ;  and  by  October 
the  sum  had  reached  ten  thousand. 
The  expenses  are  necessarily  heavy, 
as  neither  time  nor  money  are  spared 
to  render  the  entertainments  worthy 
the  composers,  subscribers,  chorus, 
and  audience.  No  member  of  the 
association  is  subjected  to  the  least 
expense  whatever,  as  all  the  music  is 
supplied,  and  no  fee  is  demanded  for 
membership.  The  best  talent  in  the 
city  is  freely  offered  and  accepted, 
"  all  for  love ;  "  and  in  return  receives 
careful  musical  training  under  Dr. 
Pech,  who  conscientiously  and  pa- 
tiently leads  his  followers  through 
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devious  ways  to  the  delightful  regions 
of  classical  music. 

Nothing  hackneyed  or  trifling  is 
offered  to  or  by  this  intelligent  cho- 
rus ;  and  to  be  a  member  of  The 
Church  Music  Association  is  to  be 
on  the  high  road  to  a  liberal  musical 
education. 

A  fine  orchestra  of  seventy  or 
eighty  picked  performers  assists  at  the 
two  rehearsals  immediately  preceding 
a  concert ;  and  two  choral  rehearsals 
are  also  held  at  Steinway  Hall. 
Tickets  are  issued  for  the  last  four 
rehearsals,  and  the  audience  is  always 
large  and  discriminating. 

The  programme  for  the  first  con- 
cert this  season  consisted  of  Wallace's 
Overture  to  Lurline,  Haydn's  Third 
or  Imperial  Mass,  with  very  effective 
orchestral  additions  by  Dr.  Pech,  and 
Von  Weber's  music  to  the  melodrama 
of  Preciosa. 

The  little  details  of  the  concert- 
room  have  here  received  an  attention 
which  is  always  to  be  desired,  and 
which  does  not  fail  to  contribute  to 
the  agreeable  impression  of  the  whole. 
The  programmes  contain  careful  anal- 
yses of  the  music  presented,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Pech  himself;  and  upon  them 
is  conspicuously  printed,  — 

"  II  piu  grand'  omaggio  alia  musica  sta  nel 
silenzio." 

A  committee  of  four  assumes  the 
duty  of  taking  care  that  no  disturb- 
ance is  made  by  people  entering  the 
concert-room  during  the  performance. 
To  enforce  this  important  condition, 
the  doors  are  closed  during  the  prog- 
ress of  every  movement,  and  opened 
again  for  the  accommodation  of  late- 
comers and  restless  listeners. 

The  conductor  has  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  orchestra  and  chorus,  and 
assigns  all  the  solo  parts;  and  no  one 
is  admitted  to  or  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  chorus,  who  may,  in  his  esti- 


mation, be  unsuitable  in  any  respect. 
Some  knowledge  of  music,  and  the 
ability  to  read  at  sight,  is  a  requisite 
for  membership.  Every  soloist  is  a 
member  of  and  sings  with  the  chorus, 
when  not  selected  for  a  part;  and 
any  member  is  likely  to  be  called 
upon  for  a  solo,  though,  of  course, 
there  is  no  compulsion.  The  associa- 
tion now  numbers  about  three  hun- 
dred; and  at  the  last  concert  two 
hundred  and  eighty  members  were 
present. 

There  is  a  report  that  the  name  of 
the  association  is  to  be  changed, 
on  the  ground,  that,  since  the  society 
does  not  limit  itself  to  church  music, 
the  idea  conveyed  by  it  is  erroneous ; 
but  no  new  name  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested to  the  outside  world,  although 
the  merits  of  a  great  variety  have 
been  discussed  in  private.  Another 
year  the  society  will  probably  be  in- 
corporated, and  the  concerts  held  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  on  a  grander 
scale,  when  the  vexed  question  of 
a  name  will  be  finally  settled.  The 
same  chorus  and  orchestra,  distributed 
over  a  larger  space,  would  doubtless 
prove  more  effective  than  is  possible 
on  the  limited  stage  at  Steinway  Hall, 
though  it  is  greatly  enlarged  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  musicians,  and 
every  conceivable  arrangement  is 
made  for  the  best  display  of  the  cho- 
rus, and  its  comfort. 

Though  comparatively  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  Church  Music  Association 
is  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
ability,  wealth,  and  position ;  and, 
when  time  and  faithful  practice  have 
fully  developed  its  resources,  it  will 
doubtless  achieve  artistic  triumphs 
that  will  be  noted  in  other  lands  as 
well  as  at  home. 

The  second  concert  of  the  season 
was  given  at  Steinway  Hall,  on  the 
evening  of  Feb.  21,  with  a  brilliancy 
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and  success  that  surpassed  all  for- 
mer efforts  of  the  association.  The 
festival  overture  by  Lindpaintner  was 
superbly  rendered  by  a  choice  orches- 
tra ;  and  it  is  by  far  the  best  overture 
that  has  been  played  in  New  York 
this  winter.  The  fine  old  choral, 
"  God  Save  the  King,"  is  the  promi- 
nent air  in  the  composition,  and  is 
played  in  snatches  throughout,  though 
there  are  several  lighter  movements 
of  rare  beauty  and  grace.  Beetho- 
ven's Mass  in  C  was  well  sung,  and 
with  an  earnestness  seldom  heard  in 
a  chorus.  "Spring,"  from  Haydn's 
oratorio  of  "  The  Seasons,"  completed 
the  programme  most  acceptably,  and 
formed  a  charming  contrast,  by  its 
delicate  flowing  melodies,  to  the  sol- 
emn music  of  the  mass. 

The  first  reading  of  Niederineyer's 
Mass,  for  the  next  concert,  has  been 
accomplished ;  and,  though  it  is  full 
of  difficulties,  the  result  was  satis- 
factory. The  overture  to  Masaniello, 
the  mass,  and  Mendelssohn's  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  sung  en- 
tirely by  female  voices,  will  form  the 
programme  for  the  third  and  last  con- 
cert of  the  season,  on  May  3d.  L. 


GEORGE  ALFRED  WHITNEY. 

IT  is  not  simply  to  put  on  record 
tender  memories  of  personal  affection, 
nor  yet  to  express  the  regret  and  dis- 
appointment of  a  large  circle  of  those 
who  had  watched  Mr.  Whitney's 
promise,  nor  yet  to  wonder  why  a 
life  so  promising  breaks  off  so  soon, 
that  we  bring  together  here  some  of 
the  outside  facts  that  mark  his  life. 
It  is  because  here  was  a  life  of  singu- 
lar delicacy,  of  shrinking  retirement, 
as  of  unsullied  purity,  of  which  some 
knowledge  would  be  a  real  blessing 


to  other  lives.  If  art  is  to  be,  what 
we  all  hope  it  may  be,  one  of  the  best 
supports  of  the  nobler  life  of  our 
time,  it  will  be  because  such  artists 
as  Mr.  Whitney  live  and  succeed; 
because  purity  like  his  purity,  con- 
scientiousness like  his,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  attain  and  to  display  the 
best  and  the  noblest,  are  the  motives 
which  shall  ennoble  the  aspirations  of 
our  young  men. 

George  Alfred  Whitney  was  born 
in  Boston  Nov.  15, 1847.  He  inher- 
ited the  love  of  art  which  gave  so 
much  pleasure  to  his  short  life.  He 
was  educated  in  some  of  the  best  pri- 
vate schools  in  Boston,  and  spent 
some  time  in  the  old  public  Latin 
School ;  in  all  of  which,  we  had  almost 
said  of  course,  he  made  warm  friends, 
whom  he  has  never  lost.  With  every 
possible  advantage  and  tenderness  in 
his  boyhood's  training,  he  passed  a 
happy  life;  marked,  however,  by  a 
certain  delicacy  of  constitution,  which 
gave,  perhaps,  presage  of  this  early 
death. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  early  he 
manifested  his  passion  for  the  arts  of 
design.  He  was  scarcely  fourteen 
years  old  when  he  made  in  wax  little 
portrait  busts,  of  curious  accuracy.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  remembers  such 
little  waxen  heads  of  the  heroes  of 
the  day,  whose  likenesses  George 
studied  in  the  prints  in  the  shop-win- 
dows, and  then  recalled  and  perpetu- 
ated, without  caricature,  in  common 
beeswax,  as  he  had  colored  it  for  his 
purposes.  Not  long  after,  he  began 
to  train  his  hand  and  eye  in  the  mod^ 
elling  of  clay ;  and  he  was  scarcely 
sixteen  when  he  enjoyed,  for  a  short 
time,  the  very  great  advantage  of  the 
instructions  of  Dr.  Rimner. 

No  one  ever  had  a  higher  idea  of 
the   responsibilities   or  the  possibili-i 
ties   of  an  artist's  life;    and   there- 
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fore,  though  he  had  early  resolved  to 
engage  in  such  a  career,  he  readily 
gave  himself  to  such  studies,  at  the 
Technological  school  and  elsewhere,  as 
were  suggested  as  most  essential  for 
the  education  of  an  artist.  But,  af- 
ter he  was  fourteen  years  old,  he  did 
not  attend  school  regularly ;  and  af- 
ter having  spent  some  months  with 
two  of  the  best  sculptors  in  Boston, 
Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Milmore,  whose 
friendship  and  instruction  he  always 
valued,  he  was  at  work  in  his  own 
studio,  always  studying,  always  dis- 
satisfied with  his  results,  always  im- 
proving upon  them,  and  always  deter- 
mined to  improve,  when  he  was  hardly 
nineteen  years  old. 

He  had  but  just  entered  his  twenty- 
fourth  year  when  he  died ;  and,  in  the 
five  years  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-three,  he  had  been  kept  from 
his  favorite  occupation  by  failing 
health  many  long  months,  either  in 
an  invalid's  retirement  or  in  travel. 
But  in  so  short  a  time,  so  much  broken, 
always  following  out  his  plans  with 
the  caution  of  a  modest  student,  he 
steadily  wrought  at  portrait  modelling; 
and  always  the  delicacy  of  taste  and 
eye  with  which  he  was  born  showed 
itself,  supported  with  more  and  more 
steadiness  and  precision  of  hand.  We 
have  a  list  of  thirteen  careful  portrait 
busts,  which  he  finished  in  that  time. 
Besides  these,  he  had  wrought  on  one 
and  another  study  for  works  of  ima- 
gination, which  interested  him,  or  had 
a  place  in  his  plan  of  education,  and 
which  gave  cheering  promise  of  what 
he  might  do  if  his  life  was  spared. 

In  all  these  portraits,  and  in  all  his 
artist  life,  Mr.  Whitney  showed  much 
more  than  the  mechanical  power  of 
taking  a  likeness,  which  is  so  often 


mistaken  for  artistic  genius.  The 
characteristic  which  one  remembers 
first  of  all  was  a  single-hearted  pur- 
ity or  sincerity  of  disposition,  —  a  trait 
which  appears  at  once  in  his  own 
portrait  of  himself;  which,  in  the 
depths  of  his  shrinking  modesty, 
marked  all  that  he  said,  and  which, 
in  one  or  another  way,  appears  in  all 
his  work.  There  was  no  disguise  of 
any  sort  about  him.  He  knew  only 
the  most  direct  ways  to  achieve  an 
object,  and  the  most  simple  words  to 
express  an  idea.  There  is  an  exqui- 
site beauty  resulting  from  this  sim- 
plicity or  purity  in  his  portraits  of 
himself  which  he  has  left  behind  him. 
To  our  eye,  it  marks  all  his  works, 
and,  had  he  lived,  would  have  given 
to  his  works  of  imagination  an  ines- 
timable value. 

The  conscientiousness  of  all  his 
portraits  of  others  gives  to  his  work 
a  peculiar  value ;  and  the  few  persons 
who  ever  sat  to  him  for  a  likeness  will 
always  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
ready,  enthusiastic,  silent  boy,  as  he 
saw  his  work  grow  more  perfect  under 
his  hand,  as  one  of  the  exquisite  pic- 
tures of  triumphant  spiritual  power 
working  its  miracles  over  stupid  clay. 

The  tenderest  care  could  not  pre- 
serve for  us  this  delicate  life ;  and 
such  memories  as  we  have  been  tra- 
cing are  all  that  is  left  to  us.  He  died 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1870,  at  his 
mother's  home  in  Boston.  It  is  much 
to  ask,  that  God  may  send  us  other 
young  men  of  aspirations  as  noble, 
organization  so  delicate,  and  charac- 
ter so  pure.  If  so  great  a  prayer  can 
be  answered,  it  is  by  that  gift  more 
than  by  any  other  that  art  will  as- 
sume its  true  function  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  land. 


llecorb  of  Progress. 


have  received  several  suggestions  from  valued  correspondents, 
with  reference  to  the  Massachusetts  law  regarding  women  and  their 
property,  which  we  have  twice  alluded  to.  To  the  great  body  of  our 
readers,  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Massachusetts  is  of  use  only 
as  Massachusetts  is  supposed  to  be  the  State  which  has  most  boldly 
led  the  way  in  the  improvement  of  such  legislation.  We  shall  be 
able,  in  an  early  issue,  to  answer  all  questions  of  importance  which 
have  been  submitted  to  us. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEW  INDIAN 
POLICY. 

BY    CHARLES     LOWE. 

PRESIDENT  GRANT,  in  his  annual 
message,  Dec.  1869,  speaks  thus : 
"  From  the  foundation  of  government 
to  the  present  time,  the  management 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
continent,  the  Indians,  has  been  a 
subject  of  embarrassment  and  expense, 
and  has  been  attended  with  continu- 
ous robberies,  murders,  and  wars. 
From  my  own  experience  upon  the 
frontier  and  in  Indian  countries,  I  do 
not  hold  either  legislation,  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  whites  who  come  most  in 
contact  with  the  Indian,  blameless  for 
these  hostilities.  The  past,  however, 
cannot  be  undone ;  and  the  question 
must  be  met  as  we  now  find  it.  / 
have  adopted  a  new  policy  towards 
these  wards  of  the  nation  (they  cannot 
32 


be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than 
as  wards)  with  fair  results,  so  far 
as  tried,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  at- 
tended ultimately  with  great  success" 

Probably  few  readers  of  the  mes- 
sage realized  how  much  was  meant 
by  this  quiet  utterance ;  and  still 
fewer  understand  how  persistently, 
and  against  how  serious  obstacles,  the 
President  has  adhered  to  the  purpose 
then  declared,  and  how  great  an  era 
he  has  opened  for  Christian  thought 
and  effort. 

It  is  one  of  the  eccentricities,  we 
may  almost  call  it,  of  popular  sen- 
timent and  action,  that,  in  an  age  and 
among  a  people  certainly  not  wanting 
in  generous  activity,  distinguished, 
indeed,  above  most  ages  and  people 
for  an  interest  in  good  works,  when 
missions  to  the  heathen  abroad,  and 
ships  of  provisions  to  starving  Ireland 
or  France,  and  relief  to  the  suffering 
467 
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freedmen  so  readily  enlist  sympathy 
and  secure  necessary  contributions, 
the  claims  of  the  Indian  should  have 
been  so  persistently  and  utterly  ig- 
nored. 

Schoolcraft  thinks  it  necessary  to 
caution  against  what  he  calls  the 
"artistic  conception  of  Indian  char- 
acter ;  "  and  Parkman  and  others  try 
to  correct  a  supposed  exaggerated 
and  romantic  notion  of  the  race,  by 
telling  us  how  squalid  and  lazy  they 
are.  Doubtless  there  has  been  al- 
ways a  tinge  of  romance  in  our  no- 
tions of  the  Indian,  drawn  from  the 
pictures  given  us  by  some  of  our  lit- 
erature ;  but  this  certainly  has  never 
shown  itself  in  any  romantic  efforts 
in  his  behalf.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
we  heard  one  of  the  prominent  phil- 
anthropists of  our  country,  one  who 
for  many  years  toiled  and  suf- 
fered in  the  cause  of  the  slave,  ex- 
press a  doubt  "  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  improve  the  In- 
dian, and  whether  it  is  not  his  mani- 
fest destiny  gradually  to  fade,  away 
before  advancing  civilization."  If  we 
believed  in  "  manifest  destiny,"  one 
of  the  illustrations  of  it  would  be 
such  a  remark  as  this,  indicating  the 
kind  of  fatal  spell  which  has  hung 
over  the  mind  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  relation  to  the  Indian,  paralyz- 
ing their  sense  of  common  humanity, 
as  they  have  steadily  absorbed  his 
domain,  giving  not  even  a  kindly 
thought  in  return. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
try  to  turn  the  public  sentiment  in 
this  direction,  by  simply  describing 
what  the  President  has  inaugurated, 
and  by  giving  a  few  facts  in  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  our 
country. 

The  whole  number  of  Indians  in 
the  United  States  and  Territories  is 
estimated,  by  the  last  census,  at 


383,577 ;  most  of  them  holding  the 
relation  not  of  citizenship,  but  (as 
expressed  by  the  President  in  the  pas- 
sage already  quoted)  that  of  ward- 
ship to  our  government. 

They  are  divided  into  tribes ;  which 
are  widely  scattered,  occupying  por- 
tions of  every  State  and  Territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  several  of 
those  east  of  that  river.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  are  as  completely 
savage  in  their  habits  and  character 
as  when  Columbus  first  touched  these 
shores ;  and  another  large  proportion 
have  been  affected  by  contact  with 
our  civilization  only  to  their  injury. 
They  have  taken  the  whiskey,  and 
become  infected  with  the  vices  of  the 
white  men  whom  they  have  seen, 
without  apparently  gaining  one  ele- 
ment of  good;  and  the  picture  so 
often  given  us  now,  by  travellers,  of 
the  squalid,  disgusting  creatures  hang- 
ing about  frontier  settlements,  and 
making  the  owners  of  horses  feel  in- 
secure, is  doubtless  very  true  to  the 
life.  We  do  not  propose  to  cover  up 
or  varnish  over  the  defects  or  the 
uninteresting  features  of  the  Indian 
character,  while  trying  to  rouse  a 
desire  for  effort  in  his  behalf. 

But  this  very  picture  of  the  dark 
side  of  the  Indian  condition,  which 
there  is  no  need  that  we  describe 
any  more  in  detail,  is  the  first  point 
on  which  we  hang  our  appeal,  adding 
to  it,  at  the  outset,  these  two  observa- 
tions, viz. :  first,  it  is  the  favorite 
principle  of  the  social  philosophy  of 
the  present  day,  that  ignorance  is  the 
great  source  of  degradation  and  crime, 
and  that  the  natural  remedy  for  these 
evils  is  education ;  second,  the  In- 
dians are,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the 
"  wards  "  of  our  government.  This 
has  been  a  very  convenient  phrase, 
when  we  have  sought  to  explain  their 
having  no  rights  as  citizens,  or  when 
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we  have  desired  to  exact  some  partic- 
ular demand ;  but,  obviously  enough, 
the  phrase  implies  also  a  sacred  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  our  government, 
whose  "  wards  "  they  are.  It  is  bound 
not  only  to  control  them,  but  to  pro- 
tect and  to  care  for  them. 

Starting  with  these  obvious  princi- 
ples, let  us  now  see  what  has  been 
done  for  the  education  of  the  Indian 
tribes  belonging  to  our  nation.  We 
take  our  facts  on  this  point  from  the 
Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1870. 

1.  In  Washington  Territory,  there 
are  22,000  Indians  and  four  schools ! 
It  is  reported,  that,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity   of  these    schools,  a   marked 
superiority  in   character   of  the  In- 
dians  is   noticed,  as  compared  with 
places  where   there    are   no   schools ; 
and  the  superintendent  declares  that 
the  Indians  "  feel  a  great  interest  in 
the  matter  of  education." 

2.  Oregon  has  11,700  Indians,  and 
six  schools.     Here  also  the  testimony 
is  in  favor  of  the  Indians'  desire  for 
instruction,  and   the   rapid   improve- 
ment of  the  children  in  the  schools. 

3.  In    California,  there   are   from 
20,000   to   30,000   Indians ;  and,  ex- 
cepting  a    few   Catholic   missionary 
stations,   there   is   absolutely   no  at- 
tempt  at   education;  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  is  represented  as 
deplorable. 

4.  In  Arizona,  there  are  25,000  In- 
dians, and  not  one  school ;  though  all 
the   testimony  is,  that  certain   tribes, 
e.g.  the  Moquis  and   Pimos,  possess 
eminently  the   capacity  for  civiliza- 
tion. 

5.  In  Colorado,  with  7,300  Indians, 
the  agents  report  a  "  great  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  to  have  the 
children  taught;"     but  no   schools 
have  ever  been  established. 

6.  In  the  three  Territories  of  Idaho, 


Montana,  and  Wyoming,  with  an 
Indian  population  of  nearly  50,000, 
only  two  schools  are  reported;  and 
only  one  of  these  has  been  in  opera- 
tion the  past  year,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  about  thirty-five  scholars. 

We  will  not  continue  the  enumera- 
tion further.  We  are  glad  to  say,  that, 
in  most  of  the  remaining  sections,  the 
returns  are  very  much  less  disgraceful : 
but,  in  one  respect,  they  only  add  to 
our  reproach ;  for  in  these  portions 
where  attempts  at  education  have 
been  more  effectually  made,  the  re- 
sults have  been  so  encouraging,  that 
it  only  makes  the  more  inexcusable 
the  general  neglect. 

What  a  record  is  this  for  a  nation 
that  boasts  of  its  missions  to  the 
heathen,  and  its  multitude  of  chari- 
ties, while  it  so  complacently  satisfies 
itself  with  the  often-repeated  saying, 
that  "  the  Indian  is  doomed  to  exter- 
mination," and  is  roused  to  notice 
him  only  in  order  to  exercise  severity 
with  a  vengeance,  when  there  comes  a 
rumor  that  some  Indian  has  been  do- 
ing something  wrong ! 

If  this  bare  statement  causes  a 
blush  of  shame,  it  may  be  heightened 
by  recalling  an  fyistorical  comparison, 
suggested  by  the  review  we  have 
made.  In  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  there  are  at  present  nineteen 
thousand  Indians,  and  not  one  public 
school,  notwithstanding  continual  ap- 
peals from  the  agents  who  have  re- 
sided there,  and  representations  that, 
as  one  of  them  writes,  "the  people 
absolutely  crave  education."  Now, 
this  very  region,  three  centuries  ago, 
was  occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  inhabitants;  and  they  were 
held  as  "  wards "  by  Spain,  just  as 
these  are  now  wards  of  our  republic. 
At  that  time,  there  was  a  regular  sys- 
tem, established  and  supported  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  by  which  they 
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were  "gathered  into  villages,  and 
taught  the  arts  of  industry  and  civ- 
ilization : "  so  speaks  Spain  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  America  of  the 
nineteenth. 

We  have  said  that  our  nation  has 
been  by  no  means  so  forgetful  of  her 
"  wards  "  as  to  neglect  due  chastise- 
ment when  occasion  for  it  is  given ; 
and  probably  none  of  our  people  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  various  Indian 
wars.  Our  government,  that  has 
found  no  money  by  which  to  establish 
schools  among  these  people,  has  ex- 
pended in  these  wars,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  five  hundred  million  dol- 
lars (and  by  one  estimate  we  have 
seen,  one  billion  dollars)  and  twenty 
thousand  lives. 

And  here  we  are  led  to  a  yet  more 
disgraceful  aspect  of  our  relations  to 
the  Indian.  We  apprehend  that  no 
chapter  of  our  history,  as  a  people, 
will  hereafter  be  counted  so  foul  a 
stigma  upon  our  national  honor  as 
the  story  of  our  Indian  wars.  That 
we  may  not  seem  to  be  led  into  exag- 
geration by  an  undue  sympathy,  we 
shall  not  speak  from  any  personal 
judgment,  but  will  refer  to  what  must 
be  recognized  as  worthy  authority. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress,  July 
20,  1867,  an  Indian  peace  commission 
was  organized,  "  to  consider  the  causes 
of  war,  and  to  present  some  plan  for 
the  civilization  of  the  Indians."  This 
commission  was  composed  of  very 
able  men,  most  of  them  men  of  large 
experience  among  the  Indians.  Their 
names  are  sufficient  assurance.  They 
were  Gen.  Sherman,  Gen.  Harney, 
Gen.  Terry,  Gen.  Augur,  Col.  Tap- 
pan,  John  B.  Sanborn,  Senator  J.  B. 
Henderson,  and  N.  G.  Taylor.  After 
a  most  careful  investigation,  they  pre- 
sented a  report,  Jan.  7,  1868,  in 
which  they  adduce  the  action  of  our 
government,  and  its  injustice,  as  the 


great  cause  of  the  Indian  wars,  and 
say,  "But  it  is  said  our  wars  with 
Indians  have  been  almost  constant. 
Have  we  been  uniformly  unjust? 
We  answer  unhesitatingly,  Yes" 

One  of  these  wars  that  is  now 
freshest  in  remembrance  originated 
thus;  and  it  is  hardly  more  than  a 
fair  specimen  :  Five  hundred  Indians, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  in- 
duced to  go  to  Fort  Learned  in  Kan- 
sas, under  a  pledge  of  protection  from 
our  government;  and  while  there, 
without  a  shadow  of  pretext,  a  regi- 
ment of  Colorado  cavalry  marched 
from  Denver,  surrounded  their  camp, 
and  began  an  indiscriminate  slaughter. 
The  report  referred  to  says,  that  "  it 
was  a  massacre  that  scarcely  has  its 
parallel  in  the  records  of  Indian  bar- 
barity. Fleeing  women,  holding  up 
their  hands,  and  praying  for  mercy, 
were  brutally  shot  down  ;  infants  were 
killed  and  scalped  in  derision;  men 
were  tortured  and  mutilated  in  a 
manner  that  would  put  to  shame  the 
savage  ingenuity  of  interior  Africa. 
No  one  will  be  astonished  that  a  war 
ensued  which  cost  the  government 
thirty  million  dollars,  and  carried 
conflagration  and  death  to  the  border 
settlements."  We  have  purposely 
quoted  this  description  from  the  com- 
missioners' report,  else  such  emphatic 
words  might  have  been  attributed  to 
some  excess  of  sentimental  philan- 
thropy. 

We  have  a  deeper  purpose  in  re- 
calling this  history  than  merely  to 
awaken  a  feeling  of  self-reproach.  It 
bears  on  the  question  of  the  Indian 
character,  and  the  possibility  of  his 
civilization.  We  have  previously 
shown  how  our  nation  has  neglected 
to  educate  the  Indian.  What  has 
now  been  related  is  one  illustration 
of  how  our  influence  has  been  actually 
to  increase  his  degradation.  The 
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peace  commission  say,  "  Whatever  our 
people  may  choose  to  say  of  the  in- 
sincerity and  duplicity  of  the  Indian 
would  fail  to  express  the  estimate  en- 
tertained by  many  Indians  of  the 
white  man's  character  in  this  respect ; 
promises  have  so  often  been  broken 
by  those  with  whom  they  usually 
come  in  contact ;  cupidity  has  so  long 
plied  its  work,  deaf  to  their  cries  of 
suffering ;  and  heathen  cruelty  has  so 
frequently  sought  them  in  the  garb 
of  charity." 

In  preparing  this  article,  we  have 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  a  variety  of 
sources  of  information,  both  to  pub- 
lished documents  and  to  persons  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  ; 
and  the  testimony  is  universal,  that 
some  of  the  worst  vices  among  the 
Indians  have  been  introduced  by  the 
whites,  and  that,  in  some  of  the 
worst  element  belonging  to  the  In- 
dian character,  they  have  been  sur- 
passed by  such  white  men  as  the 
Indians  have  met.  The  recital  of 
the  flagrant  enormities  committed 
by  these  white  men  towards  the  In- 
dian, if  it  does  not  excuse  the  same 
in  him,  may  make  us  feel  little  sur- 
prise if  many  a  Shylock  among  them, 
stung  by  a  sense  of  wrong,  may  have 
said  in  his  heart,  "  The  villany  you 
teach  me,  I  will  execute ;  and  it  shall  go 
hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction ! " 

In  view  ef  all  the  facts,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the 
influence  of  civilization  upon  the  In- 
dians during  these  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  been  actually  to  de- 
grade, rather  than  to  improve,  their 
moral  and  social  and  intellectual  con- 
dition. 

But  it  is  often  asked,  Is  the  Indian 
capable  of  civilization  ?  It  is  an  im- 
portant question,  and  we  would  not 
pass  it  by;  only  at  the  outset  we 
would  say,  that,  were  the  prospect 


ever  so  discouraging,  it  ought  not  to 
affect  our  obligation  to  try.  In  this 
day,  when  it  is  deemed  worth  while, 
at  any  cost  of  labor  and  money,  to 
seek  to  kindle  ever  so  faint  a  spark 
of  intelligence  in  a  poor  idiot's  brain, 
it  must  be  indeed  a  hopeless  condition 
of  degradation  for  a  race,  especially 
one  that  Providence  has  placed  so 
peculiarly  in  our  charge,  that  should 
make  us  fold  our  hands,  and  make  no 
effort  to  redeem  it. 

But  the  prospect,  though  difficult,  is 
by  no  means  discouraging.  This 
article  has  already  come  to  such  a 
length,  that  we  can  only  briefly  touch 
upon  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  as- 
sertion. 

1.  It  is  often  urged,  in  proof  of  the 
essential  savagery  of  the  Indian,  that 
in  all  these  years  of  contact  with  civ- 
ilization, he  has  in  no  way  become  as- 
similated with  it,  and  is  precisely  as 
wild  in  his  tastes  and  habits  as  he 
was  before  the  white  man  came.    But 
this  very  tenacity  of  character  shows 
a  certain  independent  strength :    and 
it  is  something  to  admire,  when  we 
recall,  as  part  of  the  same  experience, 
that,   if  he   has   not   been  won  and 
merged,  he  has  also   not   been   sub- 
dued.    He  has  been  buffeted  and  tor- 
tured and  driven,  but  he  could  never 
be  made  a  slave. 

2.  He  has   courage  and  fortitude, 
and    a   certain   dignity,   which   only 
need    the    softening   effect  of   some 
qualities,  which  a  Christian  teaching 
and  influence  might  foster,  to  devel- 
op a  noble  type  of  character.      We 
do  not  base  this  on  any  idealized  pic- 
tures of  King  Philip   or  Uncas,  or 
other  sages  and  orators  and  warriors 
of  early  tradition,  but  on  plain,  well- 
accredited   narratives    of  Indian  life 
of    this  very    generation.      We   had 
noted  several  illustrations ;  but  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  offer  them. 
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3.  It  is  commonly  maintained,  that 
he  is  thoroughly  treacherous  and  un- 
truthful. But  the  testimony  of  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  race  is,  that 
he  has  been  less  culpable  in  this  re- 
spect than  the  white  men  he  has  had 
to  do  with :  and  that  he  has  a  nice 
sense  of  honor,  when  trusted ;  which  is 
an  assurance  of  capacity  for  rare  vir- 
tue. Kit  Carson  declared,  after  forty 
years  of  life  among  the  Indians,  that 
he  had  "  never  known  one  to  violate 
his  plighted  faith."  We  have  heard 
Father  de  Smet,  who  has  been  also 
forty  years  among  them  as  an  apostle, 
confirm  this  declaration,  and  say  that, 
in  all  his  wanderings  and  his  labors 
among  them,  he  "  never  received  an 
insult  from  an  Indian." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  Indian's 
trustworthiness,  the  peace  commis- 
sion, which  has  been  referred  to,  relate 
an  incident  of  their  own  experience. 
They  met  a  council  of  some  tribes 
that  were  already  on  the  war-path,  and 
tried  to  persuade  them  to  peace.  Fi- 
nally they  agreed,  provided  our  gov- 
ernment would  give  them  ammunition 
with  which  to  hunt  their  game.  The 
commission  hesitated,  lest  the  ammuni- 
tion should  be  used  to  prosecute  the  war. 
It  was  a  perilous  experiment:  but 
they  finally  decided  to  trust  the  prom- 
ise of  the  chiefs,  and  furnished  a  large 
supply  of  powder  and  balls ;  and  they 
say,  that  by  not  one  act  of  hostility  or 
violence  was  their  confidence  abused. 
4.  Again :  the  results  of  efforts  which 
have  been  made  towards  the  education 
of  the  Indian  are  full  of  encourage- 
ment Here  also  we  are  precluded, 
by  lack  of  space,  from  any  full  detail ; 
but  the  reports  of  the  missionaries 
that  have  labored  among  them,  and 
of  the  persons  who  have  visited  the 
places  where  educational  experiments 
have  been  tried,  are  uniformly  favor- 
able to  a  sure  though  slow  progress. 


Win.  Walsh,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  published  an  account  of  his  own 
observation  among  the  Episcopal  mis- 
sions to  the  Sioux  and  Poncas  full  of 
interesting  proofs  of  this.  Vincent 
Colyer,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  present 
Indian  commission,  speaks  thus  of  the 
Seminoles,  whom  he  visited,  "  What 
American  forty  years  old  does  not  re- 
member the  old  cry  about  the  Semi- 
noles of  Florida,  twenty  years  ago  or 
less  ?  They  were  called  '  rattlesnakes, 
vile  reptiles,  only  fit  for  manure,  to 
be  shot  wherever  seen.'  We  were 
told,  and  our  people  believed,  that 
nothing  could  ever  be  done  with  the 
Seminoles;  and  yet  there  I  found 
them  in  their  new  home,  living  quietly 
in  their  neat  log-cabins,  working  their 
farms,  and  sending  their  children  to 
school  with  as  much  earnestness  as 
their  white  neighbors."  We  could  fill 
pages  with  similar  testimony  to  this ; 
and,  as  we  read  it,  the  feeling  of 
amazement  continually  recurs,  why  so 
little  has  been  done,  and  of  gratitude, 
that,  chiefly  through  the  humane  and 
far-sighted  policy  of  the  President,  a 
new  era  seems  to  have  opened. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  describe  the 
measures  which  this  policy  of  the 
President  has  already  matured. 

1.  First,  a  commission  has  been  or- 
ganized, similar  to  the  one  already  re- 
ferred to,  but  with  more  general  pow- 
ers, having  such  a  supervision  of  the 
Indian  office  of  contracts  for  supplies, 
of  the  agencies,  and  of  all  the  in- 
terests of  the  Indians,  as  to  make 
their  position  one  of  great  promise  and 
effectiveness.  This  commission  con- 
sists of  Felix  K.  Brunot,  of  Pittsburg, 
as  president;  Vincent  Colyer,  of  New 
York,  as  secretary ;  and  John  P.  Far- 
well,  of  Chicago ;  George  H.  Stuart, 
of  Philadelphia;  Robert  Campbell,  of 
St.  Louis ;  W.  E.  Dodge  and  Nathan 
Bishop,  of  New  Yorkj  E.  S.  Tobey, 
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of  Boston ;  Henry  S.  Lane,  of  Indiana. 
These  gentlemen  serve  without  pay, 
and  have  given  much  time  and  labor  to 
the  service,  visiting  personally  many 
of  the  Indian  tribes. 

2.  Another  important  measure 
which  has  been  developed,  and  the  one 
most  likely  to  interest  the  country  at 
large,  is  the  calling  of  all  the  religious 
organizations  of  the  country  to  his  side, 
to  help  in  the  work.  This  interesting 
measure  originated  in  a  request  made 
by  some  members  of  the  sect  of  Friends, 
that  they  might  have  the  privilege  of 
trying  their  hand  in  certain  localities 
in  administering  the  Indian  affairs. 
The  President  accepted  their  proposal, 
and  allowed  them  to  have  the  control 
of  certain  sections  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, substituting  their  agents  for 
the  political  appointees.  He  fitly 
said  in  his  message,  that  they,  of  all  re- 
ligious bodies,  deserved  to  inaugurate 
such  a  scheme ;  since,  in  early  times 
in  Pennsylvania,  they  "  succeeded  in 
living  on  friendly  terms  with  Indians, 
when  their  neighbors  of  other  sects 
and  in  other  sections  were  constantly 
embroiled." 

The  experiment  resulted  so  success- 
fully, that  the  scheme  has  now  been 
expanded  into  a  general  system;  which 
deserves,  and  we  trust  will  secure,  the 
interest  and  the  support  of  every 
friend  of  humanity. 

The  entire  Indian  population  has 
been  apportioned  among  the  different 
religious  denominations  of  the  country 
for  precisely  the  same  service  as  that 
rendered  by  the  Friends  in  Nebraska. 
Each  denomination  is  authorized  to 
nominate  a  person  as  agent  for  each 
of  the  stations  established  within  the 
district  assigned  to  it.  This  agent, 
who  is  to  be  paid  by  government,  has 
associated  with  him,  as  employees,  a 
farmer,  a  carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  a 
miller,  and  an  interpreter.  He  is  to 


act  as  the  agent  of  government  in  dis- 
tributing supplies,  and  in  directing 
government  interests,  and  in  helping 
to  train  the  Indians  to  a  better  civil- 
ization. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  religious 
bodies  that  had  accepted  the  offer 
were  invited  to  meet  the  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners  in  Washington ; 
and  a  very  interesting  session  was 
had.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  was 
present  at  the  interview,  and  confirm- 
ed all  that  had  been  otherwise  assured 
in  regard  to  the  firm  intention  of  the 
government  to  carry  out  the  policy 
which  had  been  thus  inaugurated. 
The  representatives  of  the  religious 
bodies,  on  their  part,  guaranteed  the 
readiness  of  these  bodies  to  do  all  that 
they  could  to  further  the  benevolent 
plan  ;  and  what  was  said  gave  assur- 
ance that  it  will  be  wisely  and  effect- 
ually prosecuted. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  least  grati- 
fying feature  of  this  meeting  to  see 
these  widely-various  religious  bodies 
brought  together  in  a  spirit  of  entire 
harmony,  and  of  readiness  to  associate 
in  this  common  work. 

And  now  what  is  needed  further  is, 
that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  na- 
tion shall  be  aroused  to  give  a  sup- 
port, without  which  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  reap  any  adequate  success. 
There  is  a  vast  interest,  commonly 
called  the  Indian  ring,  bent  on 
thwarting  the  scheme  by  every  means 
at  their  command.  It  is  composed 
of  politicians,  who  have  held  these 
Indian  appointments  as  important 
means  of  influence;  of  contractors, 
who  have  fattened  on  the  spoils ;  of 
army  officers,  who,  from  theory  and 
desire,  prefer  the  policy  of  extermina- 
tion ;  and  of  a  great  horde  of  unprin- 
cipled- frontier  men  and  traders,  whose 
cupidity  and  animal  passions  are 
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served  by  the  existing  condition. 
The  influence  which  these  classes 
combined  are  able  to  exert,  with  no 
scruples  or  principle  to  restrain  them, 
is  prodigious;  and,  if N  they  are  aided 
by  the  apathy  of  the  people  at  large, 
the  efforts  of  the  President  may  be 
completely  paralyzed. 

Christian  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica, rouse  to  give  him  the  help  of  your 
hearts  and  tongues  and  hands,  and 
let  this  administration  write  one  chap- 
ter of  our  relations  to  the  Indian  of 
which  we  need  not  feel  ashamed. 


THE  NEW  BONE-CAVERN. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  last  Friday 
evening  (Feb.  3),  Prof.  Cope  exhibited 
a  large  collection  of  the  smaller  bones 
and  teeth  found  by  Mr.  Wheatley  in 
the  cavern  recently  quarried  into 
back  of  Port  Kennedy,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill  River.  He  described  the  remains 
as  consisting  of  reptiles  and  mam- 
mals, coleopterous  insects  in  great 
numbers,  and  plants.  These  remains 
are  mixed  together  in  rudely  stratified 
mud,  filling  the  lower  ten  feet  of  a  cave, 
in  the  Lower  Silurian  Limestone  rocks 
of  the  Chester  County  Valley,  which 
had  been  forty  feet  high.  The  upper 
thirty  feet  was  also  filled  with  reddish 
clay  and  stones,  without  any  fossil 
remains,  and  the  evident  drainings 
from  neighboring  Norristown  red 
sandstone  farms.  Mr.  Wheatley  is 
reported  as  expressing  the  opinion, 
that  the  covering  of  the  cave  consists 
of  original  layers  of  this  (triassic) 
sandstone.  Prof.  Cope  fancies  that 
the  lid  of  the  cavern  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  trash  that  fills  the 
upper  thirty  feet,  and  that  the  ani- 
mals and  plants  came  down  through 


the  sink-hole,  or  open  roof  of  the  cav- 
ern ;  but  the  explorations  still  going 
on  will  no  doubt  clear  up  this  point, 
and  help  further  to  settle  precisely 
the  age  of  the  remains. 

These  consist,  as  we  have  said,  of 
reptiles,  mammals,  bugs,  leaves,  twigs, 
and  nuts. 

Very  little  stalagmitic  deposit  has 
been  found,  which  looks  towards  a 
rapid  process  of  entombment. 

The  plants  are  of  a  dozen  species. 
Among  them,  chestnuts,  filberts,  and 
one  allied  to  hickory,  a  juglans. 
Cryptogamous  plants  are  present; 
and  the  whole  looks  like  a  recent 
flora.  But  this  difficult  part  of  the 
discovery  awaits  more  learned  inves- 
tigation, such  as  M.  Lesquereux,  we 
hope,  will  soon  be  at  leisure  to  give  it. 

As  for  the  insects,  they  are  all  cole- 
opterous bugs,  such  as  we  should  ex- 
pect a  rush  of  water  through  the 
forest  to  carry  into  a  sink-hole.  Yet 
coleoptera  are  excessively  rare  as  fos- 
sils in  America.  Prof.  Cope  could 
only  cite  from  his  own  knowledge  two 
cases.  Yet,  in  two  expeditions  to  this 
cave,  six  species  have  been  already 
found. 

Of  vertebrate  creatures,  twenty- 
three  species  had  been  made  out,  up 
to  date.  Of  reptiles,  there  were  at 
least  four  kinds  of  snakes,  one  of 
which  was  venomous,  —  a  rattlesnake 
or  copperhead.  These  rattlesnake  fos- 
sils are  common  in  the  caves  of  the 
South,  as  one  might  expect.  There 
are  also  two  or  three  kinds  of  tor- 
toise, of  no  species  now  known. 

Of  the  smaller  animals,  there  are 
rats,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  bats,  all 
of  American  species,  —  the  cotton  rat 
of  the  South,  for  instance. 

Of  larger  animals,  one  species  (per- 
haps two)  of  moose  has  been  found ; 
a  large  ruminant,  either  ox  or  deer, 
perhaps  bison  ;  some  deer.  Numerous 
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tapir  remains,  certainly  belonging  to 
three  individuals,  and  of  an  extinct 
species,  so  different  from  the  present 
South  American  tapir,  that  a  tooth 
which  had  not  yet  been  protruded 
was  of  larger  size  than  the  correspond- 
ing tooth,  fully  matured,  of  the  pres- 
ent animal. 

Of  bear,  there  were  found  teeth 
and  foot-bones  as  large  as  those  of  a 
full-sized  grizzly  bear,  although  this 
individual  was  not  an  old  one.  At 
first,  Prof.  Cope  thought  he  had  rec- 
ognized a  new  species  of  cave-bear, 
wholly  unlike  any  other  bear  from  the 
Old  or  New  World ;  but  on  compar- 
ing his  Port-Kennedy  Cave  teeth 
with  a  single  lower  molar  tooth,  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Leidy,  from  the  post- 
pliocene  Ashley-river  deposits,  in 
South  Carolina,  he  recognized  at  once 
their  identity.  Dr.  Leidy  called  his 
animal  Arctodus  pristinus.  Prof. 
Cope,  thinking  the  creature  to  be  a 
true  bear,  would  call  it  Ursus  pris- 
tinus. And  this  will  be  the  Ameri- 
can cave-bear;  whereas  the  grizzly 
bear  of  the  West  is  the  European 
cave-bear.  The  distinction  depends 
on  a  peculiar  cutting  edge  to  the 
teeth  of  the  American  cave-bear,  giv- 
ing the  animal  a  more  savage  char- 
acter. 

There  are  two  species  of  gigantic 
sloths,  already  made  out  by  foot-bones, 
belonging  to  three  or  four  individuals, 
showing  the  characteristic  much- 
shortened  phalanges.  One  is  the 
megalonyx  (Jeffersoni)  ;  which  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  first  described  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  from  a  specimen  brought 
from  Kentucky.  We  have  now  the 
first  instance  of  its  discovery  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  other  is  a  mylodon, 
perhaps  Harlani ;  the  one  which  Dr. 
Harlan  first  described,  also  before  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and 


never  before  now  found  in  any  local- 
ity north  or  east  of  Kentucky. 

Finally,  the  cave  has  yielded 
enough  fragments  of  the  tusk  of  a 
mastodon  to  make  up  to  five  or  six 
feet ;  while  its  width  of  seven  inches 
would  make  the  entire  length  of  the 
tusk  ten  or  eleven  feet.  Prof.  Cope 
thinks  he  has  sufficient  proof  that 
this  elephantine  creature  met  his  fate 
by  falling  through  the  roof  of  the 
cavern. 

Waiting  for  further  developments, 
through  the  zealous  and  generous 
scientific  ardor  of  Mr.  Wheatley,  and 
in  the  first  glow  of  curiosity  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  objects  obtained 
for  the  cabinet,  we  feel  little  disposi- 
tion to  surmise  speculatively  the  pe- 
riod and  manner  of  this  deposit. 
Prof.  Cope  enlarged,  however,  some- 
what on  this  topic,  and  referred  to 
certain  similar  fossil  animals  of  ac- 
knowledged postpliocene  age,  found 
in  cave-earth  on  the  small  islands  of 
the  Antilles,  and  of  a  size  altogether 
preposterous,  considering  the  present 
limited  areas  of  those  islands.  When 
those  animals  lived,  the  islands  must 
have  been  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea:  and  this  would  be  a  sufficient 
elevation  to  lay  bare  all  the  surround- 
ing sea-bottom  and  the  beds  of  the 
sea-channels  between  them ;  which 
would  have  afforded  gigantic  sloths 
and  tapirs  ample  room  for  household 
purposes. 

That  there  has  been  a  submergence 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  South  At- 
lantic water  area  is  shown  by  many 
things,  and  especially  by  the  Manatee 
skeletons  dredged  up  by  Count  Pour- 
tales,  of  the  United-States  Coast  Sur- 
vey, to  say  nothing  of  the  vertical 
walls  of  rock  with  which  the  Caraccas 
Mountains  plunged  to  unfathomable 
depths  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

That  there  have  been  comparatively 
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recent  depressions  of  our  part  of  the 
American  Continent  appears  from 
the  valleys  of  erosion  which  the 
Coast -Survey  maps  show  running 
from  New- York  Harbor,  and  other 
sea-mouths,  far  out  to  sea,  scores  of 
fathoms  below  our  present  river-beds. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
abundant  proofs  of  elevation,  not  quite 
so  recent,  in  the  mud  terraces  which 
line  the  Hudson  Valley  from  West 
Point  upwards,  and  all  the  Northern 
valleys. 

The  top  of  this  post-pliocene  clay 
deposit  gives  us  the  exact  strength 
and  direction  of  the  upward  move- 
ment ;  for  it  stands  at  fifty  feet  (above 
tide)  at  West  Point,  three  hundred 
at  Burlington,  five  hundred  at  Mon- 
treal, one  thousand  up  the  Saguenay. 
The  elevation  of  the  continent  was 
therefore  a  tilt  up  of  the  northern  re- 
gions, the  axis  of  no  motion  being 
about  New -York  City  (New  York 
has  always  had  a  lurch  towards  con- 
servatism); and  consequently  it  would 
not  be  out  of  keeping  for  the  move- 
ment to  be  a  tilt  down,  increasing 
southwards,  throughout  the  Southern 
States  and  West  India  Islands.  But 
other  and  reversed  movements,  at  in- 
tervening geological  dates,  so  compli- 
cate the  problem  that  no  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  painting  the  entire  plio- 
cene and  post-pliocene  picture. 

But  can  the  farmers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania imagine,  that  where  now  broad 
fields  and  smiling  rivers  bask  in  the 
sunshine ;  where  cattle  low  in  farm- 
yards, and  canal-boats  slowly  float, 
laden  with  anthracite  for  ten  thousand 
city  fires  ;  where  the  locomotive  storms 
across  the  hill-tops,  and  iron  furnaces 
blaze  and  bellow  under  the  cliffs,  there 
was  a  time  —  and,  in  the  world's  long 
day,  not  very  long  ago  —  when  one 
vast  semi-tropical  forest  covered  the 
whole  land,  broken  only  here  and  there 


by  choked  and  marshy  water-courses  ; 
when  the  sea-tides  perhaps  swept  up 
the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  of  Berks  County,  as 
they  now  do  the  valley  of  the  Hudson ; 
and  by  those  shores  and  in  that  for- 
est, roamed  and  swarmed,  fought  and 
loved  and  died,  and  were  swept  into 
caves,  to  be  preserved  for  our  eyes, 
millions  of  curious  South-American 
creatures,  —  tapirs,  and  sloths,  and 
elephants,  unconscious  of  the  idea  of 
man,  for  man  had  not  yet  been  cre- 
ated ?  And  is  such  knowledge  use- 
less, worthless  ?  Does  it  not  enlarge 
the  intellect,  and  elevate  the  soul 
towards  God? 


THE  ETHER  TESTIMONIAL. 

THE  Boston  committee,  who  have 
in  charge  some  expression  of  grati- 
tude for  the  inexpressible  relief  which 
has  been  given  to  mankind  by  the 
inhalation  of  ether  in  medicine  and 
in  surgery,  have  presented  their  first 
reports  of  progress.  They  do  not 
propose  pretentious  marble  or  bronze, 
more  or  less  successful.  They  do 
propose  that  the  widow  and  children 
of  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  the  "in- 
ventor and  revealer  "  of  anaesthetic  in- 
halation, shall  be  made  comfortable. 
Of  the  money  already  collected,  about 
seven  hundred  dollars  has  been  ex- 
pended in  a  monument  to  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's memory,  at  the  cemetery  of 
Mt.  Auburn  near  Boston.  The  re- 
mainder has  been  devoted  to  such 
repairs  on  Mrs.  Morton's  house,  at 
Wellesley,  as  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  render  it  habitable,  and  to 
supply  other  pressing  needs. 

We  have  been  so  accustomed,  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  to  the  benefi- 
cent effects  of  anaesthesia,  that  we  do 
not  remember  the  immense  boon  its 
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discovery  was  to  suffering  humanity ; 
but,  when  we  think  of  the  amount 
of  human  agony  it  has  prevented  in 
the  sick-room,  on  the  operating-table 
and  the  battle-field,  we  believe  that 
it  may  justly  claim  to  be  the  most 
important  medical  discovery  since 
that  of  vaccination. 

Is  it,  then,  just,  that  the  man  to 
whom,  more  than  to  any  other,  this 
discovery  is  due,  should  have  found  it 
rather  a  source  of  pecuniary  loss  than 
profit  ?  When  Dr.  Morton  first  re- 
vealed his  discovery,  he  was  a  success- 
ful dentist,  with  a  lucrative  practice, 
and  a  fair  prospect,  judging  from  other 
successful  members  of  his  profession, 
of  enjoying  a  good  income  during  his 
life,  and  of  leaving  a  competent  es- 
tate to  his  children  at  his  death.  By 
this  discovery,  his  thoughts  were 
turned  by  degrees  away  from  his  pro- 
fession, until  he  finally  abandoned  it 
altogether  ;  and,  after  years  of  worry 
and  vexation,  died  a  much  poorer 
man  than  if  anaesthesia  had  never 
been  discovered,  —  undoubtedly  a 
martyr  to  his  invention. 

When  the  news  of  Walter  Scott's 
pecuniary  ruin  reached  the  Earl  of 
Dudley,  he  said,  "  Scott  ruined  ? —  the 
author  of  '  Waverley  '  ruined  ?  Good 
God  !  let  every  man  to  whom  he  has 
given  months  of  delight  give  him  a 
sixpence,  and  he  will  rise  to-morrow 
morning  richer  than  Rothschild !  " 

Could  the  same  small  sum  be  given 
by  each  one  who,  since  October,  1846, 
has  been  relieved  from  suffering  by 
anaesthesia,  who  can  doubt  that  a  like 
result  would  follow  ? 

The  committee  seek,  however,  to 
raise  no  such  gigantic  fortune :  they 
wish  to  obtain  only  a  moderate  sum, 
with  which  to  clear  off  encumbrances 
on  the  estate  at  Wellesley,  and  to 
enable  Dr.  Morton's  children  to  com- 
plete their  education  without  feeling 


the  pressure  of  pecuniary  want.  For 
that  sum,  they  now  appeal  to  the 
American  people.  We  are  anxious 
to  press  their  appeal.  Let  the  men 
who  have  been  blessed  by  the  use  of 
ether  send  some  token  of  their  grati- 
tude for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Morton's 
family  to  Dr.  Francis  Minot,  treasurer 
of  the  fund,  Charles  Street,  Boston. 
And  are  there  a  few  women  who  will 
remember  who  has  relieved  them 
most  in  the  hour  of  a  woman's  worst 
agony  ? 


ATHLETIC    EXERCISES    IN    COL- 
LEGES. 

WE  have  received  an  interesting 
communication  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, the  greater  part  of  which  we 
print  below,  commenting  upon  some 
remarks  upon  this  subject  in  the 
notice  of  Wilkie  Collins's  "  Man  and 
Wife"  in  our  number  of  October 
last.  We  are  glad  to  print  the  state- 
ment of  our  college  friend,  because 
he  has  collected  many  interesting 
facts  as  to  the  influences  and  results, 
in  some  of  our  leading  colleges,  of 
the  pursuits,  —  for  they  can  scarcely 
be  called  relaxations,  —  of  which  we 
speak.  But  it  will  be  observed,  that 
he  does  not  meet  the  questions  which 
now  engage  attention  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

Xobody  doubts  that  out-door  exer- 
cise is  good  for  the  student  and  for 
everybody  else  ;  or  that  formerly  there 
was  too  little  time,  attention,  or  in- 
ducement given  to  it  in  our  places  of 
education.  It  is  also  true,  that  this 
exercise  must  be  connected  with 
amusement,  as  will  be  readily  granted 
by  those  who  remember  the  failures 
which,  now  for  more  than  one  genera- 
tion, the  attempted  introduction  of 
formal  gymnastic  exercises  have  met 
with.  But  the  complaint  now  is,  that 
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the  thing  is  overdone.  Play  has 
ceased  to  be  play,  and  is  becoming 
the  hardest  kind  of  work.  The  ex- 
ercise which  is  meant  to  strengthen, 
develop,  make  pliant  and  effective, 
the  growing  bodies  of  young  men 
partly  occupied  in  sedentary  studies, 
is  transformed  into  a  "training"  for 
something  entirely  different ;  and  the 
games  that  ought  to  be  the  common 
recreation  and  invigoration  of  all  are 
transformed  into  contests,  in  which  a 
few  are  champions,  and  most  of  every 
class  are  only  spectators. 

It  is  this  tendency  to  make  the 
athletes  of  our  colleges  "profession- 
als," —  to  adopt  the  slang  of  their  own 
vocation,  —  that  has,  most  of  all, 
awakened  the  anxiety,  in  this  regard, 
of  the  friends  of  our  institutions  of 
learning.  The  days  of  friendly  races, 
day  after  day,  on  the  same  river,  of 
base-ball  games,  where  members  of 
the  same  club  "play"  with  each 
other,  have  yielded  to  the  preparation 
for  fixed  combats  between  class  and 
class,  or  college  and  college.  It  is 
not  merely  an  over-bodily  training 
which  results  from  this.  The  study 
now  on  the  part  of  these  "  amateurs  " 
is,  not  to  enjoy  themselves,  but  to 
"  beat "  somebody  else  ;  and  broken 
knuckles  and  ankles,  and  too  often 
weakened  constitutions,  are  the  too 
frequent  mementos  that  the  student 
carries  from  college  of  this  attempt 
at  physical  education. 

But  there  are  worse  evils  than  this 
which  grow  out  of  the  excess  to 
which  the  organized  practice  of  ath- 
letic games  has  carried  us.  We  are 
glad  to  see,  from  the  letter  of  our 
young  friend,  that  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  become  as  yet  prominent  at 
his  university.  We  refer  to  the 
gambling  spirit  that  the  fierce  rival- 
ries in  this  class  of  sports  has  awak- 
ened in  our  colleges.  It  is  matter  of 


notoriety,  that,  in  all  the  great  col- 
lege boat-races  and  ball-matches,  a 
great  deal  of  money  is  won  and  lost, 
—  a  great  deal  too  much,  at  least,  for 
young  men  dependent  upon  their  par- 
ents to  win  and  lose ;  and  habits  of 
betting  are  acquired,  which  are  far 
too  deleterious  to  be  recompensed  by 
any  physical  benefit  gained.  The 
evil  does  not  confine  itself  to  those 
who  engage  in  the  contest.  Indeed, 
we  may  be  told  that  the  actual  players 
in  a  match  are  not  allowed  to  bet 
upon  it ;  but  it  is  none  the  better 
that  half  a  college  shall  stand  by  in 
excitement,  wrangling,  shouting,  and 
betting  money,  without  getting  any 
benefit  from  the  exercise  at  all,  while 
a  few  overstrain  themselves  for  the 
victory,  than  if  those  few  might  also 
share  in  the  stakes.  The  present 
system  of  competition  is  demoralizing, 
and  is  becoming  more  so. 

It  is  the  excess  in  athletic  exercises 
of  which  complaint  is  now  made,  and 
the  methods  which  lead  to  that  ex- 
cess. The  examples  that  our  corre- 
spondent gives  of  the  successful  union 
of  physical  and  intellectual  training 
in  England  are  interesting,  but  do 
not  bear  upon  the  case.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes  never  thought  of  making  an 
excursion  over  half  a  continent  to 
row  a  race  every  second  day  with  any 
champions  who  might  challenge  him. 
We  are  glad  to  see  so  favorable  an 
account  of  the  scholarship  of  many 
of  the  leading  ball-clubs  in  our  col- 
leges ;  but  we  fear  that,  if  the  pres- 
ent system  is  suffered  to  develop  itself, 
that  standard  cannot  long  be  kept  up, 
and  that  other  evils  will  creep  into 
university  habits  which  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  eradicate.  Even  without 
the  present  furore  for  these  sports, 
we  have  no  fear  that  any  great  num- 
ber of  our  American  college  students 
will  become  "  book- worms." 
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"  CORNELL  UMVERSITY,  ITHACA. 
«  To  the  Editor  of  '  OLD  AND  NEW  : '  — 

"  In  the  October  number  of  '  OLD  AND 
NEW,'  I  noticed  a  criticism  on  Wilkie 
Collins's  last  novel, « Man  and  Wife,'  in 
which  the  writer  not  only  supports  Mr. 
Collins's  peculiar  views  as  regards  the  ex- 
cess to  which  out-door  exercise  is  carried 
in  English  colleges,  but  also  adds,  that  the 
same  bad  effects  have  been  already  noticed 
among  the  collegians  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. He  deplores  the  fact,  that  out-door 
games  are  countenanced  by  the  faculties  of 
the  several  universities,  and  makes  the  rash 
assertion,  that  "  the  leading  men  in  athlet- 
ic  sports  are  invariably  poor  scholars.' 

"  I  think  that  this  statement  is  erroneous, 
and  that,  so  far  from  the  leaders  in  out- 
door sports  being  poor  scholars,  the  re- 
verse is  generally  the  rule.  As  I  am  not 
a  boating  man,  I  can  only  bring  forward 
ball-players  as  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as 
stated  in  the  criticism.  In  my  own  col- 
lege, Cornell,  out  of  the  students  who 
compose  the  ball  nine,  eight  are  good 
scholars ;  and  the  remaining  one  is  not 
below  the  average  standard.  At  consid- 
erable trouble  I  have  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing from  members  of  other  colleges  the 
relative  standing  of  their  ball-players  in 
their  studies ;  and  find  that  in  fifteen  col- 
leges, being  all  from  which  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  any  information,  the  majori- 
ty of  the  ball-players  in  seven  are  good 
scholars,  in  seven  average  students,  and 
in  only  one  are  they  ranked  as  poor  schol- 
ars. The  lifteen  colleges  selected  were 
Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Yale,  Trinity,  Co- 
lumbia, Madison,  Cornell,  St.  John's,  Ur- 
bana,  Kenyon,  Western  Reserve,  Knox, 
Beloit,  Pacific,  and  California.  There 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules  ;  and,  of  course, 
all  colleges  contain  some  poor  scholars, 
who  devote  their  whole  time  to  athletic 
sports ;  but  they  are  principally  rich  men's 
sons,  who  have  entered  college  either  to 
obtain  a  degree,  or  pass  away  the  time, 
and  who  indulge  in  these  pastimes  because 
they  can  find  little  else  to  do  in  the  way 
of  amusement.  My  theory  is,  that  stu- 
dents who  have  shown  sufficient  persever- 
ance to  excel  in  any  out-door  game  also 
exhibit  enough  energy  to  enable  them  to 


rank  high  in  their  studies  ;  while  the  poor 
scholars  are  usually  confined  to  the  poor 
athletes,  and  consist  principally  of  those 
who  do  not  possess  perseverance  enough 
to  be  successful  in  any  thing. 

"  From  among  many  instances  of  a  com- 
bination of  muscular  and  mental  powers 
in  a  high  degree,  I  select  the  following : 
The  Honorable  Thomas  Hughes,  who  has 
just  departed  for  England,  was  the  senior 
classic  at  Oxford  as  well  as  a  member  of 
the  university  eight  and  the  university 
eleven,  and  was  as  eminently  successful  in 
his  studies  as  in  boating  or  cricket. 

"  The  Hon.  George  Denman,  senior  clas- 
sic in  1842,  was  the  stroke  of  the  Univer- 
sity crew  ;  while  Sir  George  Thompson, 
second  wrangler  in  1845,  won  the  cham- 
pion sculls.  In  the  first  race  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  three  men  who 
afterwards  became  bishops  rowed  in  one 
boat,  and  one  in  the  other.  German 
scholars  surpass  all  others  in  their  devo- 
tion to  out-door  pastimes,  while  they  are 
also  ranked  among  the  best  scholars ;  and 
the  war  at  present  prevailing  in  Europe  has 
proved  their  ability  to  become  soldiers  en 
masse,  without  being  compelled  to  leave  a 
large  number  of  their  comrades  behind 
on  account  of  feeble  constitutions  caused 
by  excess  of  brain-labor  and  an  insuffi- 
cient quantity  of  out-door  exercise. 

"  There  is  a  homely,  yet  truthful  saying, 
that  *  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy.'  I  shall  not  endeavor  to  prove 
here  that  athletic  exercise,  when  not  car- 
ried to  excess,  is  beneficial ;  for  I  believe 
that  such  is  now  nearly  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  case,  even  by  the 
old  conservatives,  who  believed  that  a 
sound  body  and  a  good  constitution  were 
incompatible  with  a  perfect  mental  de- 
velopment. I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
out-door  sports  have  yet  been  carried  to 
extremes.  At  Cornell,  at  least,  the  Faculty 
never  think  of  postponing  a  lecture  or 
recitation  to  allow  the  nine  to  play  a  game 
of  ball;  and  though  here  and  there  a  soli- 
tary example  may  be  produced  of  a  stu- 
dent who  has  become  a  good  oarsman  and 
a  poor  scholar,  it  seems  much  better  to  let 
a  few  play  too  much,  and  grow  up  healthy 
and  strong,  though  with  their  mental  ca- 
pacities somewhat  uncultivated,  than  for 
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our  colleges  to  turn  out  classes  composed 
of  mere  bookworms,  with  ruined  constitu- 
tions, and  unfitted  by  their  hard  study  for 
the  very  vocations  which  they  desire  to 
enter. 

"  It  is  preferable  for  a  few  students  to 
have  too  much  exercise,  than  for  a  large 
number  to  have  too  little. 

"J.  B.  E." 


DARNING  AND  MENDING. 

WE  wish  that  all  those  cynics  who 
fill  the  papers  and  magazines  with 
complaint  that  all  women  have  left 
their  proper  sphere,  and  that  the  sim- 
ple domestic  virtues  have  vanished 
from  the  land,  could  have  visited  the 
patching  and  darning  exhibition,  at 
the  office  of  "  The  American  Agricul- 
turist/' in  New  York ;  or  that  they 
would  at  least  buy  the  February  and 
March  numbers  of  that  admirable 
paper,  and  cry  their  eyes  out,  and 
repent  their  cynicism  and  want  of 
faith  in  human  nature,  over  the  depths 
of  patient,  cheerful  poverty,  the  tri- 
umphs of  economy  and  good  manage- 
ment, the  struggles  and  longings  after 
intellectual  nourishment,  and  the  ten- 
der sympathy  for  those  poorer  still, 
for  whom  these  old  garments  were 
spared  from  the  scantiest  stocks,  which 
are  recorded  there.  The  editors  of 
"  The  Agriculturist "  and  of  "  Hearth 
and  Home  "  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
specimens  of  the  three  great  classes 
of  domestic  mending,  —  patching  gar- 
ments, darning  garments,  and  darn- 
ing stockings.  Each  class  had  two 
distinct  sets  of  prizes  for  girls  (we 
are  glad  they  are  not  called  misses) 
under  sixteen,  and  ladies  over  six- 
teen ;  and,  in  each,  the  higher  prizes 
consisted  of  small  sums  of  money, 
and  the  lower  of  subscriptions  for  the 
two  papers  before  named.  After  the 
awards  were  made,  the  garments  were 


to  be  given  to  the  poor.  In  all,  only 
twenty-six  prizes  were  to  be  given; 
and  how  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  who 
"  devoted  two  days  to  opening,  assort- 
ing, labelling,  numbering,  and  ar- 
ranging the  articles  "  must  have  bled 
when  they  reflected  on  the  small 
chances  of  most  of  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty-three  competitors  !  They  had 
sent  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eleven  pieces,  "  most  of  which  were 
quite  serviceable  garments."  These 
specimens  came  from  almost  all  the 
States  of  the  Union;  two  even  from 
California,  and  one  fr6m  Wyoming 
Territory,  and  were  sent  by  the  skilful 
fingers  of  persons  of  all  ages,  from  eight 
to  ninety.  The  ladies  who  acted  as 
judges  indeed  could  not  endure  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  original  plan. 
'"  If  we  could  but  stretch  the  prize- 
lists  ! "  exclaimed  one  of  the  judges, 
when,  after  examining  the  mended 
garments  again  and  again,  they  laid 
this  piece  aside  as  best,  then  that  piece, 
and  another ;  and  then,  after  anxiously 
comparing  the  three,  settled  the  mat- 
ter with  a  sigh.  The  pressure  of 
about  fifty  "nearly  bests"  was  tor- 
ture. At  every  award,  the  committee 
could  feel  the  reproachful  eyes  of 
wonderful  patchers  and  darners  flash- 
ing surprise  upon  them.  One  lady 
was  almost  sure  she  heard  a  plaintive 
"  Oh,  don't ! "  from  a  marvel  of  a 
mended  stocking,  when,  after  much 
discussion,  it  was  placed  on  the  no- 
prize  pile.  But  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  done  for  all  this  neglected 
genius  was  to  give  five  more  "  Agri- 
culturists," one  of  which,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  went  to  "Mrs.  Betsy  Baker, 
Genoa  P.  O.,  Pawnee  Indian  Agency, 
Platte  County,  Nebraska,"  and  a 
crowd  of  "  honorable  mentions." 

Our  cynic  may  here  mention,  that 
he  has  not  yet  cried  his  eyes  out; 
though  he  is  satisfied  that  there  are 
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four  hundred  and  fifty-three  girls  and 
women  yet  in  this  country  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  But 
wait !  Now  we  come  to  the  letters ; 
which,  with  their  far-away  post-office 
addresses,  give  the  bit  of  human  pa- 
thos to  the  show.  Not  to  speak  of 
"  the  patient  poverty  which  put  one 
hundred  darns  into  a  stocking  and 
its  fellow  before  it  felt  that  it  could 
afford  to  give  them  to  a  poorer  pov- 
erty than  itself; "  or  "  the  needle 
which  has  carefully  repaired  two  hun- 
dred moth-holes  in  a  single  garment, 
because  it  was  the  only  garment  its 
owner  could  afford  to  give  away." 
We  begin  with  athe  Kansas  house  wife, 
far  out  on  the  border,  who  sends  her 
package  of  stout  clothing  (mended 
and  mended,  till  no  vestige  of  the 
first  fashion  thereof  appears,  and  al- 
most past  mending  now),  with  the 
wish  that  there  were  more  articles, 
and  better ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  we  are 
all  so  poor  out  here,  that  husband  and 
boys  have  to  wear  their  clothes  till 
they  fall  apart :  which  is,  perhaps,  a 
good  thing ;  for  the  scarecrows  look 
so  exactly  like  the  men  that  the  birds 
cannot  tell  them  from  each  other,  and 
so  leave  the  crops  alone.  It  would 
be  a  blessing  to  have  the  paper  for  a 
year,  —  library  for  the  household  and 
fine  arts  for  the  walls :  but  my  mend- 
ing has  to  be  done  with  one  hand  on 
the  churn  or  the  wash-tub;  and  I 
can't  expect  to  take  a  prize."  We 
are  not  told  whether  a  certain  pair 
of  old  stockings  took  a  prize ;  but  the 
sender  says,  "  We  had  to  give  up  the 
papers  when  my  husband  died ;  for 
there  were  many  little  mouths  to  feed, 
and  only  I  to  fill  them.  But  I  think 
I  see  a  chance  now  to  get  them  again ; 
and  I  send  the  only  pair  of  stock- 
ings we  can  spare,  with  the  darns 
of  two  years  in  them.  If  I  don't 
get  the  paper,  two  cold  little  feet 


will  get  the  stockings;  which  is  bet- 
ter." 

An  old  lady  of  ninety  certifies  in 
the  smallest  and  plainest  of  hands,  in 
the  most  exact  of  spelling,  that  she  is 
not  a  tailoress  ;  that  she  set  her  patch 
and  wove  her  darn  unaided  ;  that  she 
is  very  poor,  and  would  like  the  pa- 
per to  brighten  her  lonely  evenings, 
and  so  sends  her  bit  of  work  for  com- 
petition. Dear  old  lady !  her  patient 
eyes  are  not  so  quick  as  they  once 
were,  and  the  stitches  are  not  so  fine; 
but  the  good  heart,  that  hopes  the 
poor  patched  clothes  may  help  some- 
body who  needs  them  more  than  she 
will  one  day  take  the  prize  that  only 
the  highest  court  of  inquiry  oifers. 
And  the  very  next  garment  comes 
from  a  little  girl  eight  years  old,  a 
tiny  Dame  Durden  of  a  creature,  who 
observes  with  philosophy,  "  i  sapose  i 
cannot  so  well  enough  to  take  this 
prize;  but  i  thought  i  would  try:  and 
then  you  see,  Mr.  Judd,  if  you 
should  offer  another  prize  when  i  am 
bigger,  i  might  be  able  to  take 
that."  A  tidy  bundle  of  clean,  warm, 
well-mended  clothing  comes  from  a 
boy  of  twelve;  who  says,  "And  I 
have  washed  and  ironed  each  article 
that  is  in  mother's  bundle  arid  in 
mine.  I  have  always  wanted  '  The 
Agriculturist/  ever  since  I  first  saw 
it.  If  you  can  send  it  this  year  for 
what  I  have  done,  I  will  subscribe 
next  year.  I  picked  hops  enough  to 
pay  for  '  Hearth  and  Home '  last 
year  and  this  year ;  and  I  think  I  can 
pick  enough  more  to  pay  for  '  The 
Agriculturist '  after  this  year.  These 
are  my  outgrown  clothes.  I  wish 
I  had  something  nicer  and  bet- 
ter to  send  you ;  but  I  have  not." 
We  must  pass  over  many  such  letters, 
and  not  even  stop  to  describe  the  en- 
gravings taken  from  photographs  of 
the  most  wonderful  specimens. 
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OUR    WASHINGTON    LETTER. 

"  WASHINGTON,  March  13, 1871." 

IT  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  the  change  in  the  Foreign-Relations  Com- 
mittee as  a  personal  insult  to  Mr.  Simmer.  No  experience  of  his  life  has  shown  so 
distinctly  the  weight  and  dignity  of  the  position  he  has  made,  and  the  respect  paid  to 
his  character  and  acquisitions. 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Sunnier  has  made  the  chairmanship  of  the  Foreign-Relations 
Committee  a  new  office.  The  chairman  has  become  another  secretary  of  state,  —  as 
the  English  would  say,  a  "  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs."  Till  he  was 
chairman,  the"  post  was  never  thus  regarded.  After  he  was  chairman,  and  during  Mr. 
Seward's  dynasty,  the  country  had  two  secretaries  of  state. 

It  could  not  be  supposed  that  any  administration  would  long  permit  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  its  foreign  secretaries  by  an  outside  body  without  a  struggle.  That 
unsettled  issue  was  renewed,  between  the  Executive  and  the  Senate,  which  took  form 
when  Washington  went  down  to  the  Senate  and  asked  their  advice  in  person  on  a 
treaty.  A  perfectly  authenticated  anecdote,  which  you  may  print  if  you  please,  says, 
that  as  he  rode  away  from  the  Senate-chamber,  after  his  ill-success  on  that  occasion, 
Washington  said,  "  I  will  be  damned  if  I  am  ever  seen  in  that  place  again." 

The  country  sees,  of  course,  that  Gen.  Grant's  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  would 
have  been  to  make  Mr.  Sumner  secretary  of  state  at  the  beginning.  When  he  de- 
termined not  to  do  this,  all  that  has  happened  in  the  last  week  really  followed,  of 
course,  and  has  probably  been  foreseen  by  all  the  principal  parties.  Had  Mr.  Sumner 
been  an  old-fashioned  chairman  it  would  not  have  happened.  Being  the  man  in  the 
country  most  familiar  with  our  foreign  relations,  and  of  most  decided  views  regarding 
them,  it  was  evident  that  he  must  be  in  the  administration  or  out  of  it.  He  could  not 
occupy  long  the  neutral  position. 

This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  Mr.  Sumner  is  himself  answerable  for  the 
change  now  made. 

The  change  is  made  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  is  responsible.  The  conflict  of 
eighty-one  years  has  had  various  chances.  The  Senate  has  on  this  occasion  given 
way,  where  the  Senate  pressed  by  President  Washington  stood  firm. 

You  will  observe  a  slight  token  of  geographical  partisanship  in  the  vote.  Though 
the  senators  from  Illinois  divided  against  the  Illinois  president,  in  favor  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts senator,  there  is  manifestly  a  little  of  the  disposition  to  make  a  Mississippi- 
valley  party  as  against  the  Atlantic. 

If  the  administration  had,  in  two  years  of  service,  earned  the  confidence  of  the 
country  by  any  new  achievements,  its  determination  to  have  but  one  secretary  of 
state  would  be  received  without  much  surprise,  and  with  little  indignation.  As  it  has 
not  earned  much  confidence  from  anybody,  as  its  appointments  in  general  have  not 
been  happy,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  its  policy,  the  personal  question  of  the 
hour  has  been  elevated  into  the  position  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  of  a  critical 
national  question. 

I  will  not  permit  myself  to  believe  that  an  incident,  even  as  important  as  is  this, 
shall  materially  darken  the  prospect  of  an  honorable  adjustment  of  the  English  ques- 
tions. That  infelicity  which  almost  always  hampers  this  administration  has  mixed 
the  two  affairs  together.  But  the  country  is  in  earnest  in  its  determination  that  a  fair 
treaty  shall  be  made  and  ratified ;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  let  this  incident  in- 
terfere. N.  H. 
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"  Call  not  up 

Amid  this  fresh  and  virgin  solitude 
The  faded  fancies  of  an  elder  world."  —  BRYAHT. 

"  I  HAVE  finished  my  celebrated  story,  '  Ideals.'  Congratulate 
me." 

"  I  congratulate  you  indeed  :  but  I  must  argue  myself  unknown ; 
for,  celebrated  though  the  story  be,  I  had  never  heard  of  it." 

"  Nor  has  any  one  excepting  myself  and  Mr.  Putnam.  He  was 
kind  enough  to  promise  to  print  it,  or  to  try  to,  from  such  knowledge 
as  he  had  of  the  design  ;  but  when  we  lost  his  green  covers,  alas ! 
4  Ideals '  lost  that  introduction  to  the  public.  I  shall  let  you  have  it 
for  the  blue." 

44  And  what  is  the  design  ?  " 

"  The  plan  of  4  Ideals '  is  to  show  how  sensible  people  like  you 
and  me,  Haliburton  and  his  wife,  Polly,  Fan-fan,  and  the  children, 
would  live,  if  we  could  all  have  just  what  we  wanted." 

"  I've  often  wished  that  I  had  clear  for  life  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year." 

"  In  '  Ideals,'  they  each  of  them  have  that;  that  is,  each  man  does, 
each  woman,  and  each  child." 

44  Each  of  them  can  subscribe  to  six  hundred  different  monthlies. 
That  would  give  them  twenty  a  day ;  not  hard  reading,  if  they 
read  most  of  them  as  easily  as  I  do." 

44  They  do  not  invest  more  than  four  dollars  each  so,  in  4  Ideals/ 
as  you  will  see  when  Mr.  Editor  prints  it,  some  day,  when  he  wants 
a  short  story  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  words." 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1871,  by  PROPRIETORS  or  THK  OLD  AKD  NEW,  in  the  office 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congrew,  at  Wuhington. 
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"  For  my  part,  I  should  like  to  write  a  story  about  an  imagined 
world,  in  which  people  used  the  advantages  they  have." 

"Don't  they  in  this  world  we  live  in  ?  " 

"  Do  they  ?  As  I  came  up  Broadway,  just  now,  I  was  made  miser- 
able by  the  vacuity,  the  wretchedness,  the  vanity,  or  the  pettiness  of 
nine  faces  out  of  ten.  There  were  half-a-dozen  jolly  school-girls,  just 
pouring  out  from  Twelfth  Street,  who  seemed,  as  you  say,  '  to  have 
their  wooden  bowl, '  or,  as  I  say,  to  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  ; 
but  for  the  rest,  without  one  exception,  the  cream  of  life  had  soured." 

"  Which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  it  has  soured  with  you, 
and  your  eye  "  — 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  '  The  Aldine  '  had  just  paid  me  for  my  last  article 
twice  what  they  promised ;  I  had  called  on  Schollop  for  my  boofc- 
bill,  and  it  was  not  ready  for  me  ;  I  had  a  foreign  letter  from  Matty 
in  my  pocket ;  and,  in  short,  all  was  well  with  me.  I  was  as  cheery 
as  the  Twelfth-street  school-girls." 

*'  I  think  Walter  is  right.  I  am  distressed  every  day  by  the  looks 
of  people  in  the  street.  I  wish  you  would  organize  a  society  for  the 
prevention  of  public  and  unfounded  melancholy." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  not  melancholy  simply.  I  can  stand  melancholy.  It  is 
greed,  or  it  is  hunger,  or  it  is  punctuality,  or  unpunctuality ;  it 
is  that  they  have  forgotten  something,  or  it  is  that  they  have  remem- 
bered something.  They  carry  their  accursed  selfishness  in  their  faces ; 
while  they  might,  if  they  chose,  be  reminding  themselves  and  us  of  the 
clever  and  bright  things  they  have  been  seeing  and  hearing." 

"  I  remember  that  bright  Miss  Walton  asked  me  last  week,  in  Bal- 
timore, how  Boston  looked.  I  said,  '  Same-same-so-fashion  ; '  and 
she  said,  '  Do  you  think  they  carry  their  heads  quite  as  far  forward  ? 
And  do  they  step  quite  as  fast  ?  And  are  they  quite  as  much  afraid 
that  they  shall  miss  the  train  ? ' ' 

"  That  is  it.  And,  for  that  matter,  New  York  here,  or  Chicago 
there,  or  Pleasanton  there,  or  Sceattle  itself,  seem  to  me  all  as 
anxious." 

To  all  this,  Miss  Relief,  who  was  sitting  by  with  her  knitting,  de- 
murred. She  had  never  noticed  any  such  gloom,  doubt,  or  distress 
on  people's  faces  as  we  described.  At  the  same  moment,  she  rang  for 
lunch :  but  it  proved  that  the  oysters  would  be  late  for  some  reason  ; 
and  we  agreed  to  put  on  our  hats,  masculine  and  feminine,  to  part 
at  the  next  corners,  and  to  come  back  each  with  a  list  of  the  ten 
first  people  he  met,  characterized  as  to  their  expression  with  a 
brief  review,  and  marked  for  cheerfulness  on  a  scale  of  'twenty. 

Three  minutes  had  scattered  us ;  and  fifteen  minutes  more  saw  us 
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back  again  at  the   table,   with  the  oysters  ready.     The  lists  were 
produced,  and  read  by  the  inspector  of  gas-meters. 

Miss  RELIEF'S  LIST.  RANK. 

I  met  Rachel.     Afraid  it  would  rain 4 

A  plumber.     Slow,  dirty,  cross 3 

John  Wilkes.  Absent.  Did  not  know  me  ...  1 
Two  ill-dressed  girls.  Looked  round  at  my  furs  .  .  1 
Maid  with  baby-carriage.  Pushing,  child  backwards  .  1 
Mrs.  Von  Astrachan.  Riding.  Head  heavy  ...  1 
Dirty  Man.  Eyes  half  shut  with  drink  ....  0 
Tittlebat  Titmouse.  Trying  to  think  who  would  lend  him 

a  dollar 1 

Two  girls.     Jumping  hoop each  20 

"  There  are  eleven,"  said  Miss  Relief.     "  I  give  it  up.     It  never 
occurred  to  me  before,  though,  how  gloomy  the  streets  are." 

Then   Greg,    produced  his  list.     He  had  gone  round  the  square 
the  other  way,  and  had  come  up  Sixth  Avenue. 

Black-leg.  Wishing  time  away  till  night  ...  0 
Boot-black.  Fighting  another  boot-black  ...  3 
Pretty  girl  of  sixteen.  Did  not  know  how  pretty  she  was  20 
Seamstress.  Hurrying  home.  "  Please  don't  look  at  me  in 

this  dress  look."      ....         4 
John  Sigby  and   William.     Waving  umbrellas  to  a  car 

which  did  not  see  them.     Swearing  ...         2 
Boy  with  buttons.     From  finishing  school.  Slate,  Headache, 

pale        ....        2 

Postman.     Could  not  find  number  1313  1-3     ...         1 
:,*,     Mrs.  Fattima.     Dragging  little  Geordie  by  arm         .         .         0 

O-eordie.     Being  dragged 2 

G-erman  washerwoman.  With  basket  ....  4 
There  were  five  other  lists  ;  which  added  up  respectively  41,  39, 
44,  31,  39,  not  averaging  four  for  cheerfulness  on  a  scale  of  twenty. 
Dear  reader^  if  you  think  we  are  cynics,  you  are  mistaken.  Try 
this  yourself,  in  London,  in  Ithaca,  in  Ispahan,  or  Mobile.  Then  say 
if,  on  the  whole,  these  people  have  not  a  thousand  times  as  much  to 
enjoy  as  to  dislike  in  life;  and  tell  us  why  they  choose  to  as- 
sume in  public  the  most  dreary  and  dismal  instead  of  the  average 
expression?  Certainly  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  us  are  going  and 
coming  with  easy  shoes  on.  Can  we  not  remember  what  a  luxury 
that  is  ?  Even  the  fool,  King  James,  was  willing  to  own,  "  How  much 
easier  are  old  shoes  than  new." 
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THE     CHRISTIAN     SCHOLAR. 


BY   EZKA   S.    GANNETT. 


WHEN  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
Church  cited  afe  one  of  the  indications 
of  a  divine  mission,  that  "  the  poor 
had  the  gospel  preached  to  them," 
he  did  not  mean  that  his  religion 
would  seek  its  disciples  only  among 
the  poverty-stricken  or  the  unedu- 
cated. Because  he  called  "  the  com- 
mon people "  into  his  kingdom,  he 
did  not  wish  to  exclude  those  who 
had  received  the  benefit  of  whatever 
instruction  was  then  accessible.  No 
clearer  proof  that  he  undervalued 
neither  original  endowment  nor  the 
discipline  of  education  could  have 
been  given,  than  his  choice  of  a  man 
of  rare  gifts  and  liberal  training  to  be 
the  chief  instrument  in  diffusing  the 
Christian  faith  throughout  the  world. 
The  history  of  the  apostle  Paul  fur- 
nishes conclusive  evidence  that  talent 
and  scholarship  have  a  place  to  fill 
in  "the  household  of  faith."  And, 
in  the  successive  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian history,  both  genius  and  learn- 
ing have  been  found  within  the  gates 
of  the  Church.  Sometimes  regarded 
with  jealousy,  at  other  times  held  in 
too  fond  admiration,  they  have  still 
vindicated  their  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  at  once  disciples  and  de- 
fenders of  divine  truth.  Whether  as 
a  philosophical  or  an  historical  study, 
the  relations  between  scholarship  and 
faith  are  worthy  of  attention. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  on 
the  human  mind  is  shown  most  plainly 
in  leading  it  into  acquaintance  with 
the  loftiest  subjects  of  inquiry  or 
contemplation.  Science  can  propose 
no  questions  of  broader  compass  or 
deeper  interest  than  those  which  re- 
ligion attempts  to  answer  j  questions 


concerning  the  Author  and  purpose 
of  the  universe,  the  meaning  and  the 
laws  of  life,  the  elements  of  a  right 
character,  and  the  foundations  of  a  just 
hope,  —  things  spiritual  and  eternal, 
yet  holding  an  immediate  relation  to 
our  present  experience.  On  the  most 
important  of  these  questions,  the 
Christian  religion  speaks  both  satis- 
factorily and  suggestively ;  not  only 
giving  direct  employment  to  the  men- 
tal faculties,  but  stimulating  them  to 
general  activity,  —  encouraging  ear- 
nest thought,  while  it  awakens  a  child- 
like piety.  Christianity  also  confers . 
a  benefit  on  the  scholar,  by  requiring 
of  him,  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
his  studies,  that  they  be  pursued  with 
strict  honesty,  in  regard  alike  to  the 
end  sought  and  to  the  methods 
adopted.  It  does  not  allow  him  to 
yield  to  any  bias  that  might  mislead 
his  judgment,  but  imposes  on  him 
the  duty  of  applying  a  moral  test  to 
his  own  processes  of  thought,  lest 
they  be  vitiated  by  prejudice  or  pas- 
sion. Absolute  integrity  of  mental 
attitude  is  harder  than  acquisition  of 
knowledge ;  yet  the  Christian  com- 
mandment insists  on  the  former  rath- 
er than  on  the  latter.  Love  of  the 
truth  is  made  the  condition  of  reach- 
ing it;  and  to  propose  to  the  mind 
any  other  goal  than  truth  is  an  offence 
against  the  gospel.  Nor  does  Chris- 
tianity stop  here  in  its  demand  on 
the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  sci- 
entific or  literary  pursuits :  it  charges 
him  to  aim  at  making  his  studies 
productive  of  good  to  others.  Since 
he  has  command  of  his  own  resources 
and  opportunity  for  their  development, 
he,  of  all  men,  should  be  a  benefactor 
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to  society.  If  he  knows  more  than 
the  people  among  whom  he  lives,  he 
must  turn  his  knowledge  to  good  ac- 
count for  them.  No  one  has  a  right 
to  study  for  himself  alone,  for  his 
own  pleasure  or  his  own  improvement. 
Under  a  similar  law  of  use,  the  writer 
who  employs  his  talent  for  any  other 
than  a  beneficent  end  incurs  rebuke. 
To  send  a  book  into  the  world  with- 
out hoping  that  it  will  make  some  of 
its  readers  wiser  or  better  violates 
the  first  obligation  of  authorship.  It 
may  be  healthful  entertainment  or 
solid  instruction,  by  furnishing  which 
an  author  shall  gain  the  approbation 
of  a  Christian  judgment;  but  heed- 
lessness  in  regard  to  the  probable 
effect  of  what  is  published,  bulky 
volume  or  magazine  story,  is  a  vir- 
tual denial  of  Christian  morals. 
Worse  still  is  the  publication  of  a 
book  or  pamphlet  or  article  by  which 
the  conscience  of  the  people  may  be 
debauched,  or  the  reader  be  enticed  to 
a  lower  estimation  of  goodness,  purity, 
charity,  or  faith.  In  a  word,  Chris- 
tianity exerts  a  wholesome  influence 
on  the  scholar  by  the  tone  of  charac- 
ter which  it  creates,  the  refinement 
of  taste  which  it  produces,  and  the 
elevation  it  gives  to  all  his  purposes. 
The  intellectual  and  aesthetic  ele- 
ments of  his  nature,  being  brought 
within  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  feel  its 
invigoration  and  its  purifying  pow- 
er. The  scholar,  being  more  of  a 
man,  and  expressing  a  manhood  of  a 
higher  type,  than  if  he  were  not  con- 
trolled by  the  divine  life  that  has 
been  infused  into  him,  becomes  an 
example  of  which  society  takes  no- 
tice, recognizing  in  him  the  grace  of 
God,  which  moulds  our  coarse  hu- 
manity into  such  fine  and  beneficent 
forms. 

That  them  were  virtuous  and  use- 
ful men  among  the  thinkers,  teachers, 


and  writers  of  heathen  antiquity,  we 
admit,  and  acknowledge  their  title  to 
admiration.  But  the  Christian  scholar 
stands  on  a  higher  plane  of  duty  than 
they ;  nearer,  too,  to  God  than  they, 
with  a  more  devout  apprehension  a-nd 
a  more  tender  sentiment :  and  there- 
fore he  owes  to  the  Christian  religion,  — 
and  we,  if  we  come  under  his  influ- 
ence, owe  to  this  religion,  —  a  peculiar 
gratitude.  The  scholar  of  to-day, 
who  has  drawn  from  the  records  of 
the  Master's  ministry  that  knowl- 
edge which  he  affirmed  to  be  "life 
eternal,"  has  a  higher,  broader,  and 
purer  consciousness  than  could  have 
belonged  to  the  sages  or  instructors 
of  the  ancient  world. 

For  the  expression  of  his  gratitude 
to  Christianity,  under  the  encourage- 
ment which  it  gives  him,  the  scholar 
takes  the  most  direct  method  when 
he  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of 
its  sacred  books,  whether  that  he 
may  present  them  in  a  more  accurate 
text,  or  may  defend  their  authority 
against  the  assaults  of  unbelief,  or 
that  he  may  elucidate  their  contents 
by  means  of  the  light  which  learning 
or  experience  shall  throw  upon  them. 
Critics  and  commentators  are  not 
held  in  the  highest  regard  in  these 
days ;  but  the  judgment  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  is  not  infallible.  It 
does  not  mark  the  wisdom  of  an  age 
in  which  no  cost  of  time  spent  in  dis- 
pelling the  obscurity  of  a  line  in 
Dante  or  Shakspeare  is  thought  ex- 
travagant, that  little  interest  is 
shown  in  labor  bestowed  on  the 
writings  from  which  the  Christian 
faith  derives  its  authentication.  Hap- 
pily, there  have  been  scholars  of  the 
highest  eminence  who  esteemed  it  no 
misuse  of  the  talent  or  learning  of 
which  they  were  possessors  to  make 
the  New  Testament  the  subject  of 
both  patient  and  reverent  investiga- 
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tion.  Modern  students  may  not 
honor  Newton  for  having  turned  the 
powers  of  his  great  mind  upon  the 
inquiry,  whether  a  passage  in  an 
apostolic  epistle  came  from  the 
apostle's  pen ;  but  Newton  could  not 
have  thought  they  were  ill  employed. 
The  influence  of  Christianity  is  pro- 
moted by  the  testimony  to  its  value, 
which  men  of  culture  or  erudition 
bear  through  the  simple  confession  of 
faith  in  its  divine  origin  and  trans- 
cendent character.  It  is  not  a  falla- 
cious argument  in  behalf  of  a  system 
of  belief,  that  it  has  been  accepted 
by  such  as  have  preferred  careful  in- 
vestigation to  passive  assent;  and, 
although  various  religious  systems 
may  count  thoughtful  and  studious 
men  among  their  disciples,  the  force 
of  a  Christian  confession  by  men  of 
this  class  is  not  destroyed :  for  it  at 
least  shows  that  Christianity,  after 
undergoing  the  severest  examination, 
may  approve  itself  as  a  divine  gift 
and  an  all-embracing  law  to  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  decide  on 
its  pretensions.  Still,  the  most  im- 
portant service  which  the  scholar  can 
render  to  the  Christian  religion  lies 
in  the  illustration  of  its  meaning,  as 
well  as  the  proof  of  its  influence, 
which  is  seen  in  his  own  character. 
Personal  excellence  is  always  the 
most  persuasive  recommendation  of 
the  faith  from  which  it  proceeds  ;  the 
effect  pleads  in  favor  of  the  cause. 
In  every  department  of  society,  an 
example  of  the  efficacy  of  religious 
truth  wins  attention,  and  provokes  im- 
itation. Good  men  admire  what  even 
bad  men  respect.  A  Christian  mer- 
chant, by  his  uprightness,  generosity 
and  purity,  becomes  a  daily  preacher 
of  the  gospel  in  all  the  business  circles 
and  throughout  the  community  in 
which  he  is  known.  The  Christian 
laborer,  who  makes  the  humblest  em- 


ployment a  saintly  office,  is  a  better 
"  defender  of  the  faith  "  than  was  he 
who  added  that  title  to  the  English 
crown.  Christian  women  are  mes- 
sengers of  heavenly  grace  to  the  age 
in  which  they  live.  And  the  Christian 
scholar  who  shows  what  rectitude  of 
purpose  and  sincerity  of  conviction 
may  be  joined  with  the  freest  spirit 
of  inquiry,  what  an  appreciation  of 
divine  truth  may  be  mingled  with  a 
love  of  letters,  what  humility  and 
trust  may  be  combined  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  large  acquisition  and 
mental  growth,  what  beauty  of  char- 
acter may  shine  through  intellectual 
gifts,  to  soften  and  yet  irradiate  them, 
—  a  scholar  whose  heart  Christ  has 
touched  with  his  celestial  power,  and 
through  the  recesses  of  whose  being 
the  divine  will  moves  without  obstruc- 
tions from  selfishness  or  passion,  — 
is  a  teacher  of  the  highest  and  best 
things  within  the  reach  of  human  de- 
sire. His  life  is  a  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Church,  which  he  leaves 
behind  him  in  its  remembered  virtues 
when  he  dies. 

Few  men  have,  through  a  long  life, 
exhibited  the  qualities  which  mark  a 
Christian  scholar  with  such  uniform 
and  graceful  consistency  as  the  late 
Mr.  George  Ticknor.  The  title  may 
be  said  to  have  belonged  to  him  from 
boyhood  to  the  verge  of  the  fourscore 
years  which  he  had  almost  numbered ; 
for  he  began  at  a  very  early  age  the 
cultivation  of  those  tastes  which  he 
cherished  to  the  last.  A  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  at  sixteen,  he  was  at 
twenty-five  chosen  Smith  Professor  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  Languages 
and  Literature,  and  Professor  of  Belles- 
Lettres  at  Cambridge ;  the  first  in- 
cumbent of  a  chair  which  he  was  then 
qualified  to  fill,  and  in  which  for 
nineteen  years  he  showed  himself  the 
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accomplished  and  delightful  teacher. 
We  well  remember  his  entrance  upon 
its  duties.  Harvard  at  that  time  had 
but  a  dim  perception  of  such  enlarge- 
ment of  her  resources  as  should  ele- 
vate her  to  the  rank  of  a  university, 
in  which  "the  new  education"  and 
the  old  would  find  opportunity  of 
concurrent  action ;  but  the  college 
was  then  passing  through  one  of  the 
brightest  periods  of  its  history.  Its 
professors  were  men  who  should  never 
be  named  without  honor.  Ware  (the 
elder),  cautious  but  firm,  candid  and 
wise;  Hedge,  over  whose  sterling 
worth  no  logical  precision  could  throw 
a  veil;  Farrar,  who  repeated  his 
philosophical  experiments  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  before  thirty  suc- 
cessive classes  ;  Frisbie,  who,  without 
manuscript  or  note,  would  discourse 
on  ethics  as  a  poet  might  kindle  the 
cold  forms  of  speech  with  his  own 
inspiration  ;  Popkin,  who  loved  Greek 
better  than  he  loved  any  thing  else 
except  the  Bible;  Bigelow,  now  the 
venerable  head  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  a  city  whose  physicians  de- 
serve the  confidence  they  enjoy,  then 
the  first  occupant  of  the  Kumford 
professorship,  who  showed  how  science 
might  ameliorate  life;  Everett,  with 
the  grace  which  nature  had  bestowed, 
and  the  learning  which  Germany  had 
imparted,  dissolving  the  personality 
of  Homer  in  the  alembic  of  a  criti- 
cism as  attractive  as  it  was  novel ; 
Norton,  who  was  just  introducing 
into  theological  education  that  ele- 
ment of  exact  and  impartial  biblical 
study  of  which  he  was  a  master ;  and, 
presiding  over  all  the  departments  of 
collegiate  life,  the  genial  Kirkland, 
rich  in  mind,  rich  in  heart,  and  rich 
in  the  veneration  and  love  felt 
towards  him  by  every  student  who 
came  under  his  influence,  —  these 
were  the  men,  nor  they  alone,  with 


whom  Mr.  Ticknor  was  associated  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  connection  with 
the  college,  and  who  found  in  him 
one  who  added  new  brilliancy  to  the 
academic  period  which  they  were 
making  memorable.  With  them  he 
joined  his  labors  heartily,  and,  though 
an  adopted  son,  allowed  none  to  excel 
him  in  filial  duty. 

Mr.  Ticknor  avoided  the  mistake 
of  spreading  his  study  over  too  broad 
a  field.  Conversant  with  the  general 
aspects  of  knowledge,  speculative  or 
practical,  he  chose  the  kind  of  intel- 
lectual employment  from  which  he 
could  not  fail  to  derive  immediate  and 
constant  pleasure,  with  prospective 
usefulness.  Literature,  rather  than  sci- 
ence, attracted  him ;  and  modern,  rath- 
er than  ancient  literature  drew  him 
into  its  less  trodden  paths.  Familiar 
with  the  languages  and  the  authors  of 
other  Continental  nations,  he  gave  his 
special  attention  to  a  country  whose 
writers  were  then  scarcely  known 
among  us,  even  by  name.  His  "  His- 
tory of  Spanish  Literature  "  was  the 
product  of  years  of  diligent  prosecu- 
tion of  an  almost  untouched  theme. 
The  judgment  of  European  critics, 
and  of  Spanish  scholars  themselves, 
on  its  merits,  is  a  proof  of  the  faith- 
fulness with  which  he  executed  the 
task  he  undertook.  Thorough  and 
impartial,  conscientious  and  yet  gen- 
erous, with  a  perseverance  that  diffi- 
culty could  not  discourage,  and  a  love 
that  grew  with  the  labor  it  bestowed, 
he  sent  to  the  Old  World  from  this 
distant  land  a  work  which  there,  as 
well  as  here,  has  been  accepted  as  of 
the  highest  authority  in  regard  alike 
to  historical  fact  and  to  critical  decis- 
ion. The  life  of  his  friend,  the  his- 
torian,  Prescott,  was  the  only  other 
volume  which  Mr.  Ticknor  gave  to 
the  press.  Regarded  as  a  biography, 
as  a  memorial  of  friendship,  or  as  a 
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literary  composition,  it  challenges 
equal  admiration,  and  will  be  read 
hereafter,  as  now,  with  the  delight 
always  awakened  by  a  noble  story  fit- 
ly told.  His  memoir  of  another  friend, 
N.  A.  Haven,  and  his  article  on  La- 
fayette, reprinted  from  the  North 
American  E/eview,  were  shorter  pro- 
ductions, but  were  not  less  remarka- 
ble for  tenderness  of  feeling  and  pu- 
rity of  style.  His  contributions  to 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  coun- 
try, chiefly  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  life,  showed  similar  thoughtfulness 
and  care  in  their  preparation. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  his  pub- 
lished writings  that  Mr.  Ticknor  was 
best  known,  or  that  he  exerted  the 
widest  influence.  His  extensive  cor- 
respondence, his  elegant  hospitality, 
and  his  personal  excellence  did  even 
more  to  make  him  a  man  of  note. 
His  repeated  and  long  visits  to  Eu- 
rope brought  him  into  acquaintance 
with  persons  in  public  life  and  high 
station,  with  men  of  letters,  and  with 
the  best  portion  of  both  Continental 
and  English  society.  With  many  of 
the  friends  whom  he  had  secured 
abroad,  he  maintained  a  frank  and 
cordial  intimacy  by  letter  after  his  re- 
turn home ;  and  probably  no  one  has 
been  more  successful  in  creating 
among  foreigners  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  intelligence  and  refinement 
that  may  be  found  in  the  best  social 
circles  of  America.  His  house  was 
the  resort  of  visitors  from  abroad ;  and 
his  library,  one  of  the  choicest  in  the 
country,  was  open  to  the  use  of  every 
unsatisfied  lover  of  books.  Political 
office  he  neither  sought  nor  accepted. 
While  he  held  well-formed  opinions 
on  the  questions  which  from  time  to 
time  agitated  the  country,  his  tastes 
disinclined  him  to  noisy  debate,  and 
his  moral  sensibilities  were  repelled 
by  partisan  intrigue.  A  loyal  citizen 


in  heart  and  act,  under  every  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  mistakes 
or  the  dangers  which  he  thought  he 
detected  in  the  course  of  public  affairs, 
but  not  in  imperious  or  violent  lan- 
guage. As  he  never  dropped  the 
courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  his  kindness 
never  assumed  an  air  of  condescen- 
sion. Having  no  thirst  for  populari- 
ty, and  no  sympathy  with  coarseness 
of  speech  or  conduct,  he  might  be 
misunderstood  by  those  who  confound 
a  quiet  self-respect  with  an  indulgence 
of  aristocratic  temper ;  but  his  native 
city  can  cherish  the  name  of  no  one 
of  her  children  who  has  more  correctly 
valued  the  ideas  that  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  American  society.  Regard- 
ing education  as  the  great  means  of 
social  security  and  individual  ad- 
vancement, as  in  his  earlier  years  he 
had  co-operated  in  attempts  to  raise 
the  standard  of  education  in  our  high- 
er seminaries,  in  later  life  he  gave 
himself  to  an  effort  —  for  which  his 
judicious  counsel  and  various  service 
secured  complete  success  —  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  the  whole  people 
such  opportunities  of  self-culture  as 
should  carry  them  beyond  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  public  or  the  private  school. 
The  Boston  Public  Library  is  a  mon- 
ument of  his  disinterested  labor  in  be- 
half of  a  thoroughly  popular  educa- 
tion. From  the  first,  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  arrangements  by 
which  it  might  be  made  productive 
of  the  widest  possible  benefit.  For 
the  access  to  its  treasures  which  all 
classes  enjoy,  and  for  the  method  by 
which  it  is  made  available  for  the  in- 
troduction of  knowledge  or  healthful 
entertainment  into  every  dwelling  of 
the  city,  the  inhabitants  of  Bostdn 
are  indebted  mainly  to  the  industrious 
scholar,  who  not  only  made  this,  the 
most  democratic  institution  in  the 
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city,  the  subject  of  his  thought  and 
care  for  months  at  home,  but  spent 
months  in  Europe,  that  he  might  give 
personal  supervision  to  the  choice  of 
the  books  which  should  be  placed  on 
its  shelves.  The  admirable  bust  by 
Milmore,  in  one  of  the  apartments  of 
the  building,  will  present  to  future 
generations  the  countenance  of  him 
whom  they  may  justly  style  their 
benefactor. 

It  belongs  to  one,  whose  intimate 
friendship  and  ample  culture  qualify 
him  to  be  Mr.  Ticknor's  biographer, 
to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  his  intel- 
lectual character;  but  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  an  allusion  to  his  wonder- 
ful power  of  memory.  It  was  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  held  in  re- 
membrance incidents  of  the  past,  with 
the  absence  alike  of  prejudice  and  of 
display  in  narrating  them,  that  gave 
a  peculiar  charm  to  his  conversation. 
His  fluent  and  graceful  English  was 
the  proper  clothing  of  wholesome 
thought  and  pleasant  recollection. 
Drawing  the  fruits  of  study  and  ob- 
servation from  a  storehouse  in  which 
they  kept  their  freshness  as  if  they 
had  been  gathered  but  yesterday,  he 
entertained  his  friends  with  anecdote 
and  remark,  yet  never  by  self-asser- 
tion imposed  silence  on  others.  The 
integrity  and  generosity  which  had 
fixed  their  roots  in  his  nature  were 
carried  into  all  his  relations.  A  sin- 
cerer  friend,  or  a  kinder  patron,  who 
could  desire  ?  Or  where  could  one 
be  found,  who,  by  his  manner  of  con- 
ferring a  favor,  so  lightened  the 
weight  of  obligation  ?  Cordial  to 
those  around  him;  thoughtful  about 
the  wants  of  others ;  just  to  all ;  with 
principles  of  conduct  that  he  obeyed 
as  laws  of  sovereign  authority,  and 
affections  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
found  a  calm  delight;  in  respect  to 
worldly  circumstances  so  situated  as 


not  to  feel  the  pressure  of  anxiety ; 
until  old  age  enjoying  health  and 
home  with  less  interruption  than  most 
men  experience  before  they  reach 
middle  life ;  happy  in  his  studies,  and 
successful  in  his  literary  undertakings ; 
surrounded  by  those  who  loved  and 
honored  him,  —  Mr.  Ticknor  presented 
a  rare  example  of  the  tranquillity 
and  satisfaction  that  may  attend  the 
scholar's  career.  A  fortunate  man ! 
Better,  however,  to  call  him  a  good 
man ;  for  this  is  a  safer  and  a  strong- 
er word :  and  to  him  it  belonged ;  —  a 
Christian  scholar,  who  never  wrote  a 
line  which  he  needed  afterwards  to 
regret,  nor  committed  an  act  for 
which  they  who  knew  him  were  eager 
to  find  an  excuse;  a  scholar — we 
wish  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  — 
whose  faith  clung  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  who  recognized  in  him 
whose  name  is  the  burthen  of  the 
New  Testament  a  messenger  of  the 
divine  will,  and  a  ruler  over  human 
souls.  Mr.  Ticknor  was  a  believer  in 
the  supernatural  origin  and  authori- 
tative instruction  of  Christianity.  A 
friend  of  Buckminster,  of  Norton,  and 
of  Channing,  under  whose  instruction 
he  sat  for  many  years,  he,  with  them, 
held  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
Liberal  or  Unitarian  faith.  But  he 
never  encouraged  a  sectarian  spirit, 
noc  lent  himself  to  sectarian  move- 
ments. He  took  a  part  in  such  re- 
ligious and  charitable  enterprises  of 
the  denomination  as  stood  on  the 
broad  ground  of  Christian  effort,  and 
gave  a  warm  support  to  the  church, 
the  Sunday  school,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical institutions  which  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  body  had  inherited.  The 
Christian  Scriptures  he  had  read  with 
the  freedom  and  the  reverence  that 
become  a  Protestant ;  and  alike  in  the 
exposition  and  in  the  practical  use  of 
their  contents  showed  how  faithful 
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had  been  his  examination.  Life  could 
retain  only  a  tender  and  sacred  inter- 
est, while  death  could  have  no  terror, 
for  one  whose  best  learning  was  gain- 
ed in  the  school  of  the  great  Teacher 
of  humanity,  the  Representative  of 
the  Supreme  Mind,  the  Revealer  of 
the  highest  truth.  To  him  the  change 
that  followed  a  brief  period  of  confine- 
ment to  his  chamber  was  from  infirm- 
ities, of  which  he  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  weight,  to  an  immortality  that 
has  no  weariness.  To  others  it 
brought  bereavement ;  of  which  they 
could  then,  and  can  now,  speak  in  no 
more  fit  words  than  those  with  which  he 
closed  his  memoir  of  Prescott,  —  "  All 
sorrowfully  felt  that  a  great  loss  had 
been  sustained,  that  a  brilliant  and  be- 
neficent light  had  been  extinguished." 
Prescott  and  Ticknor,  —  if  any  one 
should  ask  what  are  the  relations  be- 
tween scholarship  and  faith,  or  what 
is  meant  when  we  speak  of  the  Chris- 
tian scholar,  to  repeat  their  names 
would  be  a  sufficient  reply.  They  be- 


longed to  a  class  of  whom  the  Ameri- 
can people  sometimes  manifest  an  ab- 
surd jealousy.  The  literary  men  of 
a  country  constitute  not  only  its  orna- 
ment, but  its  defence  against  the 
shallowness  and  roughness  that  easily 
degenerate  into  vices.  Nowhere  are 
such  men  more  needed  than  in  a  re- 
public, where  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal equality  are  practically  asserted 
to  their  full  extent.  Nowhere  are 
Christian  scholars  more  needed  than 
in  a  land  where  free  thought  arro- 
gates the  boldest  expression,  and  pop- 
ular education  is  necessarily  superfi- 
cial. Men  of  letters  here  do  not  sep- 
arate themselves  from  the  people : 
they  share  the  same  experience  with 
them  in  the  broad  relations  of  life. 
They  solicit  no  distinction  but  that  to 
which  they  are  entitled  on  the  score 
of  merit ;  and  they  stand  ready,  as 
honorable  men,  to  requite  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  should  be  held  by 
the  influence  they  may  exert  on  man- 
ners, taste,  and  thought. 


A  DAY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


BY   L.    G.    WA.KE. 


I  THINK  the  best  that  happened  to 
me  among  the  Alps  was  morning  in 
the  valley  of  Chamouni,  noon  on  the 
Gorner  Grat  near  Zerinatt,  and  even- 
ing on  the  Wengern  Alp,  -close  by 
Iiiterlaken.  They  were  morning, 
noon,  and  evening  of  days  far  apart ; 
but  in  my  memory  now  they  make 
one  perfect  day  in  Switzerland. 

Chamouni  lies  in  a  valley  so  deep, 
that  the  people  feel  the  sun  in  their 
houses  and  fields  long  after  the  time 
the  almanac  sets  for  his  rising.  A 
tall  eastern  mountain- wall  keeps  him 
from  them.  It  is  the  great  range  of 
Mont  Blanc,  which  you  flank  as  you 


come  from  the  north,  over  the  Col  de 
Balme,  into  the  valley  of  the  Arve. 
The  huge  bulk  and  many  domes  of 
Mont  Blanc  proper  form  the  centre 
and  crown  of  it ;  and  around  these 
cluster  and  stretch  along  high  pinna- 
cles and  pyramids  of  cliff,  which  are 
well  named  "  needles,"  they  are  so  fine- 
pointed  at  their  tops  and  along  their 
sharp  ridges.  These  range  in  height 
from  eight  thousand  to  more  than  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  valley,  -which 
is  itself  some  three  thousand  feet- 
above  the  sea.  Pile  one  Mount  Mans- 
field on  another,  and  you  have  the 
average  height  of  the  needles  j  while 
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the  "  Sovran  "  towers  more  than  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  highest,  and 
more  than  twelve  thousand  above 
Chamouni,  and  is  nearly  sixteen 
thousand  above  the  sea.  Such  is  the 
large  scale  on  which  this  mountain 
scenery  is  made. 

Who  that  read  Coleridge's  "Hymn  " 
in  the  "  American  First-Class  Book," 
in  the  good  old  days  when  boys  read 
that  best  of  readers,  and  were  whipped 
for  ill-reading  at  school,  could  fail  on 
this  spot  to  be  up  early  for  a  "  sun- 
rise in  the  valley  of  Chamouni"? 
When  I  awoke  that  bright  morning, 
the  sun  was  just  touching  with  gold 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  tips 
of  the  higher  Needles.  And,  when  I 
got  out  of  the  house,  I  saw  the  tall 
crest  of  the  western  valley-wall  ruddy 
with  the  early  light.  But  it  was  a 
long  time  to  sunrise  where  I  was,  in 
the  gray  of  the  morning,  among  the 
silent  houses.  I  made  my  way  down 
the  valley  by  a  road  that  ran  through 
the  upper  fields  near  the  woods,  not- 
ing how  the  brightness  grew,  every 
moment,  behind  the  great  range. 
Still  the  gain  looked  very  gradual. 
The  sun  appears  to  climb  but  slowly  to 
strike  those  broad  bulky  shoulders  and 
keen  ridges.  u  A  watched  fire  never 
burns."  I  thought  the  far  snow-fields 
of  the  rounded  top  would  never  get 
fairly  gilded,  the  shadow  drew  back 
'  so  reluctantly  from  the  light.  To  see 
the  contest,  the  push  and  the  retreat, 
made  it  easy  for  the  moment  to  be- 
lieve in  Phoebus,  Indra,  Sigurd,  those 
lords  of  light,  who,  in  the  mytholo- 
gies, fight  with  and  pursue  the  rulers 
of  darkness.  It  was  a  striking  and 
beautiful  thing  to  note,  the  fine  clean 
line  drawn  on  the  lustrous  white,  and 
moving  slowly,  as  the  warm  light 
struck  over  the  summit  farther  and 
farther,  and  the  cold  blue  shade  drew 
back.  What  a  sun-dial,  marking 


truly,  nullas  horas  nisi  serenas,  up 
that  far  height ! 

It  was  glorious  to  see  the  whole 
great  space  and  continent  of  air  and 
sky  behind,  filling  with  light  more 
and  more,  getting  ready  to  overflow, 
and  pour  the  treasure  by  and  by  into 
the  valley.  "By  and  by  is  easily 
said,"  but  it  was  two  good  hours  be- 
fore the  space  back  there  would  fill 
and  run  over.  I  hugged  myself  at 
such  a  chance  to  see  "  the  great  sun 
begin  his  state."  And  now  he  was 
sending  forward  an  astonishing  mag- 
nificence. As  he  shot  up  his  beams 
of  brightness  above  the  Aiguilles, 
their  tall  needle-tops  and  saw-like 
edges  were  beginning  to  throw  off 
from  all  their  points,  far  up  into  the 
sky,  contra-beams,  so  to  say,  of  sha- 
dow. Over  the  pinnacled  wall  of  cliff, 
it  was  all  a  sunburst  of  divergent 
rays.  And  this  brightened  with  con- 
tinual glorious  change,  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  aurora  shifts  its  strange 
airy  splendors ;  for  the  sun,  getting 
higher,  was  momently  striking  new 
peaks  and  angles  of  the  rough  crest, 
and  sent  off  every  instant  new  lines 
of  shine  and  shadow. 

I  was  thinking  this  glory  enough, 
but  marked  at  once  a  new  surprise 
and  most  delicate  beauty  up  there. 
All  the  summits  began  to  throw  off 
clouds,  or  thin  vapors  rather,  impalpa- 
ble but  that  the  sun  shot  them 
through  with  light,  as  they  rose  and 
dissolved  in  the  pure  blue  of  the  sky. 
Thin,  fine,  silvery,  they  were  the  per- 
fection of  floating,  aerial  grace.  And 
one  tall  cliff  flung  out  from  its  thin 
point  a  broad,  shining  cloud,  like  a 
flag,  to  herald  the  near  coming  of  the 
sun. 

By  this  time  he  was  near,  as  all  the 
signs  showed.  Those  diverging  rays 
were  growing  more  and  more  splen- 
did, and  the  lines  of  shadow  shorter 
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and  shorter.  I  saw  that  he  was  to 
rise  on  the  valley  between  two  con- 
spicuous needles,  the  Charmoz  and 
the  Crepon,  and  hurried  on  to  com- 
mand them  in  front.  The  gap  be- 
tween glowed  with  intense  light,  and 
steamed  with  thin  vapors,  that  rose 
from  every,  point  to  be  lost  in  the 
brightness  that  filled  it  more  and 
more.  Quick,  vivid,  flashing  splen- 
dors streamed  and  ran  along  the  steep, 
fine  sides.  At  the  curved  bottom 
the  light  grew  more  lustrous  and 
sparkling,  and  the  vapor-wreaths  more 
brightly  white.  One  dazzling  beam 
struck  o'ver  the  edge,  and  another,  and 
another,  —  then,  all  at  once,  full  sun- 
shine streamed  and  poured  over  on 
Chamouni, 
u  Gilding  pule  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy," 

and  blessing  the  fields  and  woods 
with  welcome  light.  This  was  my 
Alpine  morning. 

Far  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  is 
the  town  of  Sion,  once  known  as  the 
dirtiest  place  in  Europe,  which  is  a 
bold  thing  to  say.  For  fear  it  has 
not  changed,  you  do  not  stop.  Be- 
sides, the  weather  is  of  the  finest,  and 
you  ought  to  push  on ;  for,  in  the 
last  of  September,  it  is  a  catching 
time  among  the  high  mountains. 
Not  far  above,  the  Iliver  Visp  en- 
ters the  valley,  and  Vispach,  where 
you  do  stop,  is  at  the  mouth  of  it. 
As  far  as  dirt  and  dirt's  smells  go, 
you  may  wish  you  had  staid  in  Sion. 
But  the  stream  here  flows  from  the 
south,  and  those  great  Alps  of  which 
Monte  E-osa  is  the  .head  and  queen ; 
and  here  is  your  starting-place  for  a 
region  unsurpassed  for  sublimity,  if 
not  unmatched,  in  Switzerland.  It 
was  in  this  choice  region  that  my  Al- 
pine day  came  to  glorious  noon. 

In  the  clear  autumn  morning,  I 
took  the  bridle-path  from  Vispach, 


winding  along  sheer  precipices  and 
steep  slopes  that  make  the  sides  of 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Visp,  till  I 
came  to  the  pleasant  hamlet  of 
St.  Nicolaus.  Thence  a  wagon-road 
brought  me,  through  even  wilder 
scenery  of  abrupt  and  threatening 
cliffs,  awful  glaciers  high  up,  and 
snowy  summits  higher,  to  the  poor 
town  of  Zermatt.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon, I  had  sighted  the  one  object  of 
my  pilgrimage  hither,  the  sharp  pyra- 
mid of  the  Matterhorn.  Years  ago, 
among  the  White  Hills,  dear  R-exmeus 
and  I  had  read  the  first  published  ac- 
count of  an  exploration  of  this  won- 
der-land of  the  Matterhorn,  and  de- 
cided it  was  the  one  single  object  to 
see  among  the  Alps.  We  promised 
we  would  come  here  when  the  gods 
should  be  kind.  Alas  !  it  is  but  his 
haunting  memory  that  walks  with 
me,  as  I  walk  toward  this  goal  of  our 
promise.  The  Delectable  Mountains 
hold  him  now,  and  "  the  hills  whence 
cometh  help."  I  am  thankful  his 
place  has  him.  But  the  remembrance 
of  him  is  so  clear  and  present,  and  is 
so  a  memory  of  quick  life,  that  at 
this  moment,  while  I  walk  along  the 
way  which  I  had  before  in  imagina- 
tion walked  with  him,  I  almost  ex- 
pect to  find  him,  with  his  quick  step 
and  bright  face,  at  my  side,  and,  some- 
how, look  for  him. 

"  Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tarn  cari  capitis  ?  " 

When  I  reached  Zermatt,  I  found 
the  mountain,  as  for  years  I  had  seen 
it  in  my  mind's  eye,  rising  there, 
grand,  solitary,  nearly  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  town.  I  looked  and 
looked,  and  still  the  wonder  of  it 
grew.  As  the  sun  went  down,  the 
tall,  obelisk -like  front  reddened  till  it 
glowed,  and  its  streaked  snow  turned 
to  flame  and  gold.  Then  the  moon 
came  out,  and  the  mighty  peak  seemed 
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to  soar  higher  in  the  pure  light,  and 
looked  to  belong  more  to  the  sky  than 
the  earth.  What  a  line  that  is  of 
Coleridge,  — 

"  Visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars  " ! 

This  Matterhorn  turns  toward  them 
as  if  they  were  its  fellows  and  com- 
pany, and  it  had  more  to  do  with  them 
than  with  the  ground. 

Early  next  morning,  past  fields,  in- 
to woods,  up  a  path  perilous  enough, 
over  bare  mountain-side,  I  reach  the 
top  of  the  Eiffel,  and  rest  a  while. 
The  green  where  I  rest  is  strewed 
with  gentian,  anemone,  and  violet,  so 
bright  they  seem  to  have  purified 
their  tints  to  the  purity  of  the  air. 
Here  I  see  how  the  Matterhorn  is 
builded  on  a  grand  base  of  bulky 
rounded  cliffs,  hung  with  snow-fields 
and  glaciers,  from  which  it  springs 
with  an  astonishing  impression  of 
graceful  lightness  with  sturdy  force. 
The  full  sublimity  of  it,  however, 
with  its  sublime  companion  peaks,  is 
got  further  up,  some  two  thousand 
feet  more,  from  the  high  ridge  called 
the  Gorner.  It  is  5,000  feet  above 
the  valley,  and  10,000  above  the  sea. 

This  crest  makes  a  centre,  about 
which  range,  in  a  vast  circling  sweep, 
the  mountains  belonging  to  this  ma- 
jestic group  of  the  Alps,  from  Monte 
Rosa  in  the  south  to  Mischabel  in  the 
north.  They  rise  12,000, 13,000, 14,- 
000,  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
the  north-west,  the  circle  is  broken 
where  the  valley  of  the  Visp  goes  out. 
On  this  side,  tawny  cliffs,  dark  woods, 
and  azure  distances  lead  the  eye  to 
the  far  horizon,  along  which  lies  the 
range  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  the 
sharp  peaks  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the 
rest  glittering  against  the  sky.  All 
around  me  else  are  these  awful  sum- 
mits, "  airy  citadels,"  with  everlasting 
snows,  frozen  torrents,  shining  domes, 


rocky  peaks.  Ten  glaciers,  Niagaras 
of  ice,  sweep  down  to  form  the  great 
Gorner  glacier,  that  winds  its  frozen 
length  miles  on.  The  largest  flows 
from  Monte  Rosa,  that  lies,  heavy  and 
dull  to  look  at,  a  huge  snowy  bulk, 
with  low  double  peak.  It  is  not  Ten- 
nyson's 

"  Monte  Rosa,  hanging  there 

A  thousand  shadowy-pencilled  valleys 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air." 

That  "faintly-flushed  and  phantom- 
fair  "  vision  you  get  away  off  in  Milan. 
Here  the  queen  of  the  mountains 
looks  dumpy,  unroyal.  The  Lyskanim, 
which  is  next  in  the  range,  pays  for 
this,  with  its  fine  aspiring  shape,  the 
lovely  mouldings  of  its  pure  white 
fields,  and  its  imposing  walls  and 
towers  of  cliff.  Next  are  the  twin 
peaks  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
then  the  Breithorn,  a  mighty  pile  of 
sheer  cliffs,  draped  and  curtained  with 
broad  falls  of  snow  hung  from  all  its 
sides.  The  Little  Matterhorn  here 
sticks  up  a  rough  tooth  of  rock ;  the 
wide  white  plain  follows,  where  the 
St.  Theodule  pass  crosses ;  and  now, 
in  the  west,  the  Matterhorn.  This, 
by  its  peculiar  shape  and,  isolation, 
dominates  in  supreme  majesty  where 
all  is  sublime.  It  is  a  tall,  three-cor- 
nered pyramid,  fine-cut  as  massive, 
lifted  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
plateau  of  snow-field  and  glacier  that 
crowns  the  base  which  mountain-piles 
build  up  for  it  from  the  valley.  Its 
sides  are  so  steep  that  the  snow  can- 
not rest  on  them  except  in  thin  streaks 
which  show  silver  against  the  iron- 
gray  rock.  A  towering  height,  a  mas- 
sive bulk,  broad  based,  with  airy  top, 
it  joins  strength  to  beauty,  and  is  at 
once  noble  and  charming  to  see,  car- 
rying both  awe  and  fascination  in  it. 

These  magnificences,  lifting  their 
lustre  into  a  lustrous  sky,  that,  with 
its  crystal  and  gold  and  blue,  made  a 
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fit  dome  to  arch  above  them,  were  a 
presence  of  grandeur  beyond  my 
words  or  wit  to  describe.  Grandeur, 
in  the  very  essence  of  it,  they  dis- 
played. Yet,  as  in  all  grandest  things 
in  nature,  like  Niagara,  and  in  art, 
like  Michael  Angelo's  sculptures  of 
the  tombs  of  the  Medici,  there  was 
striking  grace  mingled  with  this  sub- 
limity. Over  and  through  this  gran- 
deur, I  got  the  sense  of  something 
"far  more  deeply  interfused,"  fine, 
delicate,  ethereal.  Above  the  awful- 
ness  of  the  place,  there  was  an  exceed- 
ing loveliness,  the  glory  and  the  charm 
of  beauty.  And  to  the  sense  of  awe 
was  added  the  feeling  of  joy,  which  is 
the  freedom  of  the  mind,  the  uplifting 
of  it,  and  is  the  crowning  element  in 
a  fine  and  lofty  impression. 

The  mountains  were  grand  truly, 
in  their  solemn  aspect,  their  huge, 
steadfast  bulk,  their  height  and  ter- 
ror, and  by  the  might  in  nature  which 
they  proved.  But  the  pure  lines,  suave 
curves,  elegant  mouldings  of  those 
immense  snow  fields  and  heaps, — 
the  set  of  those  peaks  and  domes, 
which  suggested  a  something  rhythmic, 
musical,  in  their  circling  succession  of 
noble  forms,  —  the  various  color  lav- 
ished, — silver  of  snow,  blue  of  the  sky, 
gold  in  the  light,  red,  black,  gray  on  the 
near,  and  tawny  on  the  farther  cliffs, 
azure  on  the  distant  ranges,  bronze 
and  olive  on  the  forests, —  all  were  fea- 
tures of  singular  loveliness.  Again, 
and  still  again,  I  found  the  awe,  power, 
grandeur,  of  the  place  lost,  or  rather 
raised,  transfigured,  into  an  excelling 
beauty  in  it. 

As  I  came  down  from  my  "  specu- 
lar mount,"  the  Matterhorn  was  fling- 
ing its  huge  shadow  across  the  lower 
ground;  and,  in  the  shade  of  it,  I 
looked  up  for  a  last  look  at  its  as- 
piring peak,  and  saw  the  sun  draw 
up  fine  vapors  from  the  snow,  and  glo- 


rify them  with  his  light.  I  fancied 
it  Nature's  altar  of  incense  to  God. 
True,  the  majestic  thing  was  like  an 
altar,  not  unmeet  to  honor  Him :  God, 
before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  he  had  formed  the  earth 
and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting ! 

So  noon  passes,  and  the  evening  of 
my  Alpine  day  comes  on.  But  it  is  in 
another  place, — among  the  Bernese 
Mountains. 

Of  these  the  Jungfrau  is  the  chief, 
as  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Kosa  are 
of  the  other  great  ranges.  The  full 
distant  beauty  of  it  is  seen  well  from 
Interlaken,  where,  in  the  focus  of  the 
charm  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  you 
eat  lotos  if  you  are  wise,  and  buy  Swiss 
carvings  if  you  are  silly.  From  my 
window  here,  this  "  Maiden "  moun- 
tain, seen  through  a  gap  in  the  near 
hills,  lifting  up  its  twelve  thousand  feet 
of  shining  white,  is  a  continual  attrac- 
tion. I  must  see  it  nearer.  And 
that  low  pasture-mountain,  off  at  its 
base,  will  bring  me  very  near.  It  is 
the  Wengern  Alp,  only  an  easy  climb 
of  a  few  thousand  feet,  and  giving 
one  of  the  best  nigh  views  of  the 
Jungfrau. 

A  short  drive,  one  sunny  day, 
brought  my  friend  and  me  to  it.  The 
inevitable  bother  about  horses  put  off 
our  start  till  late  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  we  grumbled,  so  short-sighted  are 
men,  and  at  odds  with  their  happi- 
ness. Half  way  up  the  Alp,  we  came 
into  the  evening  shadows;  and  so 
what  vexed  us  gave  us  the  magical 
hour  of  sunset  and  dusk  for  our  expe- 
dition. While  the  broken  ridges 
cast  long  shadows,  the  high  sum- 
mits above  our  heads  were  blazing  in 
full  light.  It  was  a  glorious  sight, 
which  morning  would  have  denied  us. 
Gradually  the  shade  crept  higher  on 
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the  east  side,  —  up  cliff  and  steep,  till 
all  but  the  snow-peaks  were  dark- 
ened. Those  shone  out  in  the  ruddy 
evening  glow,  more  splendid  for  the 
gathering  dusk  through  which  we 
rode.  We  went  up  and  up  the  wild 
pastures,  where  cattle  were  now 
trooping  down  the  slopes  to  the  milk- 
ing sheds  below,  among  sparse  spruces, 
whose  old  trunks  and  torn  branches 
showed  a  long  fight  with  wind  and 
weather ;  and  up  still,  above  the  tree- 
line,  to  the  barer,  more  desolate  re- 
gion near  the  top. 

We  were  in  full  dusk.  The  sun- 
shine was  quite  gone  from  the  high 
peaks,  so  ruddy  just  now,  leaving 
them  white  and  cold  against  the 
darkening  blue  of  the  sky.  Suddenly 
we  turned  the  shoulder  of  the  Alp, 
and  saw  the  Jungfrau,  with  her  com- 
panions, the  Eiger  and  the  Monch, 
down  from  their  deep  foundations  to 
their  far  tops,  —  abrupt  precipices, 
enormous  tracts  of  snow,  with  hang- 
ing glaciers,  and,  above,  tall  white 
peaks.  In  the  gloaming,  the  tremen- 
dous depths  out  of  which  they  rose 
looked  more  deep  and  awful ;  and  the 
heights,  far  and  pale  above,  looked 
spectral.  There  was  great  stillness 
all  around ;  and  it  grew  utterly  still 
as  I  let  my  friend  and  the  guide  ride 
ctn,  while  I  walked  the  half-hour's  de- 
scent to  the  inn  by  mysel£ 

The  nearer  ridges  closed  about  me 
sombrely.  But  the  sky  had  not  parted 
with  the  solemn  light  which  it  took 


after  the  sun  was  gone.  Enough  was 
left  to  give  me  a  wonderful  image  of 
the  mountains,  to  every  ravine  and 
smallest  mark  in  them,  in  the  clear 
mirrror  of  a  pool  by  the  wayside. 
And  in  the  west  the  glory  had  not  all 
faded,  but  left  some  dull  flush  still 
there.  I  was  walking  on,  in  the  quiet 
of  the  time  and  of  sober  thoughts, 
when,  from  the  Jungfrau  opposite, 
came  a  strange  roar,  that  was  nmfiled 
and  yet  loud,  seemed  very  far  and  very 
near  at  once,  ^and  was  not  thunder 
nor  storm,  and  could  be  only  one 
thing,  —  avalanche.  It  was  a  sub- 
lime sound,  but  portentous.  How  it 
stirred  me,  this  terrible  noise  break- 
ing the  utter  silence  !  My  imagina- 
tion turned  to  the  awe  and  terror  about 
me,  the  might  and  fear  there  are  in 
nature,  and  her  blind  power  of  de- 
struction and  ruin.  "  How  dreadful  is 
this  place ! "  when  at  once,  as  I  lift 
my  eyes  westward,  over  the  keen 
mountain-crest  trembles,  "  par  tremo- 
lando,"  the  bright  planet  in  the  even- 
ing sky,  which  then  had  not  lost  all 
its  gold.  And  I  had  a  vision  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  which  crowns  all  His 
works;  of  the  Father's  love,  from 
which  no  night,  nor  terror,  nor  re- 
lentless force  in  nature,  nor  strange 
ness  of  chance  and  circumstance, 
nor  unbending  necessity  of  any 
lot,  can  separate  us.  Again,  Beauty 
was  throned  above  terror,  and  Love 
was  the  bright  infinite  power  over 
alL 
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BY   MRS.    HARRIET    BEECHER    STOWE. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   VAN   ASTRACHANS. 

THE  Van  Astrachans,  a  proud, 
rich  old  family,  who  took  a  certain 
denned  position  in  New- York  life  on 
account  of  certain  ancestral  passages 
in  their  family  history,  had  invited 
Rose  to  spend  a  month  or  two  with 
them  ;  and  she  was  therefore  moving 
as  a  star  in  a  very  high  orbit. 

Now,  these  Van  Astrachans  were 
one  of  those  cold,  glittering,  inacces- 
sible pinnacles  in  Mrs.  Follingsbee's 
fashionable  alp-climbing  which  she 
would  spare  no  expense  to  reach  if 
possible.  It  was  one  of  the  fami- 
lies for  whose  sake  she  had  Mrs. 
John  'Seymour  under  her  roof;  and 
the  advent  of  Rose,  whom  she  was 
pleased  to  style  one  of  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour's most  intimate  friends,  was  an 
unhoped-for  stroke  of  good  luck ;  be- 
cause there  was  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing on  Rose,  of  taking  her  out  to 
drive  in  the  park,  and  of  making  a 
party  on  her  account,  from  which,  of 
course,  the  Van  Astrachans  could  not 
stay  away. 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  our  friend, 
Mrs.  Follingsbee,  like  all  ladies  whose 
watch-word  is  "  Excelsior,"  had  a  pe- 
culiar, difficult,  and  slippery  path  to 
climb. 

The  Van  Astrachans  were  good  old 
Dutch-Reformed  Christians,  unques- 
tioning believers  in  the  Bible  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
particular,  —  persons  whose  moral 
constitutions  had  been  nourished  on 
the  great  stocky  beefsteaks  and  sir- 
loins of  plain  old  truths  which  go 
to  form  English  and  Dutch  nature. 


Theirs  was  a  style  of  character  which 
rendered  them  utterly  hopeless  of 
comprehending  the  etherialized  spe- 
cies of  holiness  which  obtained  in 
the  innermost  circles  of  Follingsbee 
illuminati.  Mr.  Van  Astrachan  but- 
toned under  his  coat,  not  only  many 
solid  inches  of  what  Carlyle  calls 
"good  Christian  fat,"  but  also  a 
pocket-book  through  which  millions  of 
dollars  were  passing  daily  in  -an  easy 
and  comfortable  flow,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  many  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures no  less  than  himself;  and  some- 
how or  other  he  was  pig-headed  in 
the  idea  that  the  Bible  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  had  something  to  do 
with  that  stability  of  things  which 
made  this  necessary  flow  easy  and 
secure. 

He  was  slow-moulded,  accurate, 
and  fond  of  security;  and  was  of 
opinion  that  nineteen  centuries  of 
Christianity  ought  to  have  settled  a 
few  questions  so  that  they  could  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  were  not  to  be 
kept  open  for  discussion. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Van  Astrachan  hav- 
ing read  the  accounts  of  the  first 
French  revolution,  and  having  re- 
marked all  the  subsequent  history  of 
that  country,  was  confirmed  in  his 
idea,  that  pitching  every  thing  into  pi 
once  in  fifty  years  was  no  way  to  get 
on  in  the  affairs  of  this  world. 

He  had  strong  suspicions  of  every 
thing  French,  and  a  mind  very  ill 
adapted  to  all  those  delicate  reason- 
ings and  shadings  and  speculations 
of  which  Mr.  Charlie  Ferrola  was  par- 
ticularly fond,  which  made  every  thing 
in  morals  and  religion  an  open  ques- 
tion. 
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He  and  his  portly  wife  planted 
themselves,  like  two  canons  of  the 
sanctuary,  every  Sunday,  in  the  tip- 
top highest-priced  pew  of  the  most 
orthodox  old  church  in  New  York; 
and  if  the  worthy  man  sometimes  in- 
dulged in  gentle  slumbers  in  the 
high-padded  walls  of  his  slip,  it  was 
because  he  was  so  well  assured  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  minister  that  he  felt 
that  no  interest  of  society  would  suffer 
while  he  was  off  duty.  But  may 
heaven  grant  us,  in  these  days  of 
dissolving  views  and  general  undu- 
lation, large  armies  of  these  solid- 
planted  artillery  on  the  walls  of  our 
Zion! 

Blessed  be  the  people  whose 
strength  is  to  sit  still !  Much  needed 
are  they  when  the  activity  of  free  in- 
quiry seems  likely  to  chase  us  out  of 
house  and  home,  and  leave  us,  like 
the  dove  in  the  deluge,  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  our  foot. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  those  Dutch- 
Reformed  churches ;  great  solid  break- 
waters, that  stand  as  the  dykes  in  their 
ancestral  Holland  to  keep  out  the 
muddy  waves  of  that  sea  whose  wa- 
ters cast  up  mire  and  dirt. 

But  let  us  fancy  with  what  quak- 
ings  and  shakings  of  heart  Mrs.  Fol- 
lingsbee  must  have  sought  the  alli- 
ance of  these  tremendously  solid  old 
Christians.  They  were  precisely  what 
she  wanted  to  give  an  air  of  solidity 
to  the  cobweb  glitter  of  her  state. 
And  we  can  also  see  how  necessary  it 
was  that  she  should  ostentatiously  visit 
Charlie  Ferrola's  wife,  and  speak  of 
her  as  a  darling  creature,  her  partic- 
ular friend,  whom  she  was  doing  her 
very  best  to  keep  out  of  an  early 
grave. 

Charlie  Ferrola  said  that  the  Van 

Astrachans  were  obtuse ;  and  so,  to  a 

certain  degree,  they  were.     In  social 

matters  they  had  a  kind  of  confiding 
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simplicity.  They  were  so  much  ac- 
customed to  regard  positive  morals  in 
the  light  of  immutable  laws  of  Na- 
ture, that  it  would  not  have  been  easy 
to  have  made  them  understand  that 
sliding  scale  of  estimates  wh\ch  is  in 
use  now-a-days.  They  would  proba- 
bly have  had  but  one  word,  and  that 
a  very  disagreeable  one,  to  designate 
a  married  woman  who  was  in  love 
with  anybody  but  her  husband.  Con- 
sequently, they  were  the  very  last 
people  whom  any  gossip  of  this  sort 
could  ever  reach,  or  to  whose  ears  it 
could  have  been  made  intelligible. 

Mr.  Van  Astrachan  considered  Dick 
Follingsbee  a  swindler,  whose  proper 
place  was  the  state's-prison,  and  whose 
morals  could  only  be  mentioned  with 
those  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

Nevertheless,  as  Mrs.  Follingsbee 
made  it  a  point  of  rolling  up  her  eyes 
and  sighing  deeply  when  his  name 
was  mentioned,  —  as  she  attended 
church  on  Sunday  with  conspicuous 
faithfulness,  and  subscribed  to  char- 
itable societies  and  all  manner  of 
good  works, —  as  she  had  got  appoint- 
ed directress  on  the  board  of  an  or- 
phan asylum  where  Mrs.  Van  Astra- 
chan figured  in  association  with  her, 
that  good  lady  was  led  to  look  upon 
her  with  compassion,  as  a  worthy  wo- 
man who  was  making  the  best  of  her 
way  to  heaven,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  a  dissolute  husband. 

As  for  Rose,  she  was  as  fresh  and 
innocent  and  dewy,  in  the  hot  whirl 
and  glitter  and  glare  of  New  York, 
as  a  waving  spray  of  sweet  briar, 
brought  in  fresh  with  all  the  dew 
upon  it. 

She  really  had  for  Lillie  a  great 
deal  of  that  kind  of  artistic  admira- 
tion which  nice  young  girls  some- 
times have  for  very  beautiful  women 
older  than  themselves  ;  and  was,  like 
almost  every  one  else,  somewhat  be- 
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juggled  and  taken  in  by  that  air  of 
infantine  sweetness  and  simplicity 
which  had  survived  all  the  hot  glitter 
of  her  life,  as  if  a  rose,  fresh  with 
dew,  should  lie  unwilfced  in  the  mouth 
of  a  furnace. 

Moreover,  Lillie's  face  had  a  heauty 
this  winter  it  had  never  worn  before  ; 
the  softness  of  a  real  feeling,  the  pa- 
thos of  real  suffering,  at  times  touched 
her  face  with  something  that  was  want- 
ing in  it  always  before.  .  The  bitter 
waters  of  sin  that  she  would  drink  gave 
a  strange  feverish  color  to  her  cheek ; 
and  the  poison  perfume  she  would  in- 
hale gave  a  strange  new  brightness  to 
her  eyes. 

Rose  sometimes  looked  on  her 
and  wondered;  so  innocent  and 
healthy  and  light-hearted  in  herself, 
she  could  not  even  dream  of  what 
was  passing.  She  had  been  brought 
up  to  love  John  as  a  brother,  and 
opened  her  heart  at  once  to  his  wife 
with  a  sweet  and  loyal  faithfulness. 
When  she  told  Mrs.  Van  Astrachan 
that  Mrs.  John  Seymour  was  one  of 
her  friends  from  Springdale,  married 
into  a  family  with  which  she  had 
grown  up  with  great  intimacy,  it 
seemed  the  most  natural'thing  in  the 
world  to  the  good  lady,  that  Rose 
should  want  to  visit  her;  that  she 
should  drive  with  her,  and  call  on  her, 
and  receive  her  at  their  house ;  and 
with  her  of  course  must  come  Mrs. 
Follingsbee. 

Mr.  Van  Astrachan  made  a  dead 
halt  at  the  idea  of  Dick  Follingsbee. 
He  never  would  receive  that  man  un- 
der his  roof,  he  said,  and  he  never 
would  enter  his  house ;  and  when  Mr. 
Van  Astrachan  once  said  a  thing  of 
this  kind,  as  Mr.  Hosea  Bigelow 
remarks,  "a  meeting-house  wasn't 
setter." 


But  then,  Mrs.  Follingsbee's  situa- 
tion was  confidentially  stated  to  Lil- 
lie,  and  by  Lillie  confidentially  stated 
to  Rose,  and  by  Rose  to  Mrs.  Van 
Astrachan;  and  it  was  made  to  ap- 
pear how  Dick  Follingsbee  had  en- 
tirely abandoned  his  wife,  going  off 
in  the  ways  of  Balaam  the  son  of 
Bosor,  and  all  other  bad  ways  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  habitually  leav- 
ing poor  Mrs.  Follingsbee  to  entertain 
company  alone,  so  that  he  was  never 
seen  at  her  parties,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her. 

"So  much  the  better  for  them," 
remarked  Mr.  Van  Astrachan. 

"  In  that  case,  my  dear,  I  don't  see 
that  it  would  do  any  harm  for  you  to 
go  to  Mrs.  Follingsbee's  party  on 
Rose's  account.  I  never  go  to  par- 
ties, as  you  know;  and  I  certainly 
should  not  begin  by  going  there.  But 
still  I  see  no  objection  to  your  taking 
Rose." 

If  Mr.  Van  Astrachan  had  seen 
objections,  you  never  would  have 
caught  Mrs.  Van  Astrachan  going ; 
for  she  was  one  of  your  full-blooded 
women,  who  never  in  her  life  engaged 
to  do  a  thing  she  didn't  mean  to  do : 
and  having  promised  in  the  marriage 
service  to  obey  her  husband,  she 
obeyed  him  plumb,  with  the  air  of  a 
person  who  is  fulfilling  the  prophe- 
cies, though  her  chances  in  this  way 
were  very  small,  as  Mr.  Van  Astra- 
chan generally  called  her  "  ma,"  and 
obeyed  all  her  orders  with  a  stolid 
precision  quite  edifying  to  behold. 
He  took  her  advice  always,  and  was 
often  heard  naively  to  remark  that 
Mrs.  Van  Astrachan  and  he  were  al- 
ways of  the  same  opinion,  — an  expres- 
sion happily  defining  that  state  in 
which  a  man  does  just  what  his  wife 
tells  him  to. 
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CHAPTER    XXL 
MRS.     FOLLIXGSBEE'S    PARTY    AND 

WHAT    CAME     OF    IT. 

Our  vulgar  idea  of  a  party  is  a 
week  or  fortnight  of  previous  discom- 
fort and  chaotic  tergiversation,  and 
the  mistress  of  it  all  distracted  and 
worn  out  with  endless  cares.  Such  a 
party  bursts  in  on  a  well-ordered  fam- 
ily state  as  a  bomb  bursts  into  a  city, 
leaving  confusion  and  disorder  all 
around.  But  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
such  a  life-long  devotion  to  the  arts 
and  graces  as  Mrs.  Follingsbee  had 
given,  backed  by  Dick  Follingsbee's 
fabulous  fortune,  and  administered  by 
the  exquisite  Charlie  Ferrola,  should 
not  have  brought  forth  some  apprecia- 
ble results.  One  was,  that  the  great 
Castle  of  Indolence  was  prepared  for 
the  fete,  with  no  more  ripple  of  dis- 
turbance than  if  it  had  been  a  Ne- 
reid's bower,  far  down  beneath  the 
reach  of  tempests,  where  the  golden 
sand  is  never  ruffled,  and  the  crimson 
and  blue  sea-flowers  never  even 
dream  of  commotion. 

Charlie  Ferrola  wore,  it  is  true,  a 
brow  somewhat  oppressed  with  care, 
and  was  kept  tucked  up  on  a  rose- 
colored  satin  sofa,  and  served  with 
lachrymae  Christi,  and  Montefiascone, 
and  all  other  substitutes  for  the  dews 
of  Hybla,  while  he  draughted  designs 
for  the  floral  arrangements,  which  were 
executed  by  obsequious  attendants  in 
felt  slippers ;  and  the  whole  process 
of  arrangement  proceeded  like  a  dream 
of  the  lotus-eaters'  paradise. 

Madame  de  Tullegig  was  of  course 
retained  primarily  for  the  adornment 
of  Mrs.  Follingsbee's  person.  It  was 
understood,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  composition  of  the  costumes 
was  to  embrace  both  hers  and  Lillie's, 
that  they  might  appear  in  a  contrast- 
ed tableau,  and  bring  out  each  other's 


points.  It  was  a  subject  worthy  a 
Parisian  artiste,  and  drew  so  seriously 
on  Madame  de  Tullegig's  brain-power, 
that  she  assured  Mrs.  Follingsbee  af- 
terwards that  the  effort  of  composi- 
tion had  sensibly  exhausted  her. 

Before  we  relate  the  events  of  that 
evening  as  they  occurred,  we  must 
give  some  little  idea  of  the  position 
in  which  the  respective  parties  now 
stood. 

Harry  Endicott,  by  his  mothers 
side,  was  related  to  Mrs.  Van  Astra- 
chan.  Mr.  Van  Astrachan  had  been, 
in  a  certain  way,  guardian  to  him ; 
and  his  success  in  making  his  fortune 
was  in  consequence  of  capital  ad- 
vanced and  friendly  patronage  thus 
accorded.  In  the  family,  therefore,  he 
had  the  entre'e  of  a  son,  and  had  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  seeing  Rose 
with  a  freedom  and  frequency  that 
soon  placed  them  on  a  footing  of  old 
acquaintanceship.  Kose  was  an  easy 
person  to  become  acquainted  with  in 
an  ordinary  and  superficial  manner. 
She  was  like  those  pellucid  waters 
whose  great  clearness  deceives  the  eye 
as  to  their  depth.  Her  manners  had 
an  easy  and  gracious  frankness ;  and 
she  spoke  right  on,  with  an  apparent 
simplicity  and  fearlessness  that  pro- 
duced at  first  the  impression  that  you 
knew  all  her  heart.  A  longer  ac- 
quaintance, however,  developed  depths 
of  reserved  thought  and  feeling  far 
beyond  what  at  first  appeared. 

Harry,  at  first,  had  met  her  only 
on  those  superficial  grounds  of  banter 
and  badinage  where  a  gay  young 
gentleman  and  a  gay  young  lady  may 
reconnoitre,  before  either  side  gives 
the  other  the  smallest  peep  of  the  key 
of  what  Dr.  Holmes  calls  the  side- 
door  of  their  hearts. 

Harry,  to  say  the  truth,  was  in  a 
bad  way  when  he  first  knew  Kose : 
he  was  restless,  reckless,  bitter.  Turn- 
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ed  loose  into  society  with  an  ample 
fortune  and  nothing  to  do,  he  was  in 
danger,  according  to  the  homely  coup- 
let of  Dr.  Watts,  of  being  provided 
with  employment  by  that  undescriba- 
ble  personage  who  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  look  after  idle  hands. 

Rose  had  attracted  him  first  by  her 
beauty,  all  the  more  attractive  to  him 
because  in  a  style  entirely  different 
from  that  which  hitherto  had  capti- 
vated his  imagination.  Rose  was  tall, 
well-knit,  and  graceful,  and  bore  her- 
self with  a  sort  of  slender  but  majes- 
tic lightness,  like  a  meadow-lily.  Her 
well-shaped,  classical  head  was  set 
finely  on  her  graceful  neck,  and  she 
had  a  stag-like  way  of  carrying  t, 
that  impressed  a  stranger  sometimes 
as  haughty ;  but  Rose  could  not  help 
that,  it  was  a  trick  of  nature.  Her 
hair  was  of  the  glossiest  black,  her 
skin  fair  as  marble,  her  nose  a  little 
nicely-turned  aquiline  aifair,  her  eyes 
of  a  deep  violet  blue  and  shadowed 
by  long  dark  lashes,  her  mouth  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  the  classical  propor- 
tion, but  generous  in  smiles  and 
laughs  which  revealed  perfect  teeth 
of  dazzling  whiteness.  There,  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  is  Rose  Ferguson's 
picture :  and  if  you  add  to  all  this  the 
most  attractive  impulsiveness  and 
unconsciousness,  you  will  not  wonder 
that  Harry  Endicott  at  first  found 
himself  admiring  her,  and  fancied 
driving  out  with  her  in  the  park  ;  and 
that  when  admiring  eyes  followed 
them  both,  as  a  handsome  pair,  Harry 
was  well  pleased. 

Rose,  too,  liked  Harry  Endicott. 
A  young  girl  of  twenty  is  not  a  severe 
judge  of  a  handsome,  lively  young 
man,  who  knows  far  more  of  the  world 
than  she  does ;  and  though  Harry's 
conversation  was  a  perfect  Catherine- 
wheel  of  all  sorts  of  wild  talk,  sneer- 
ing, bitter,  and  sceptical,  and  giving 


expression  to  the  most  heterodox 
sentiments,  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  shocking  respectable  authori- 
ties, Rose  rather  liked  him  than 
otherwise ;  though  she  now  and  then 
took  the  liberty  to  stand  upon  her 
dignity,  and  opened  her  great  blue 
eyes  on  him  with  a  grave,  inquiring 
look  of  surprise,  —  a  look  that  seemed 
to  challenge  him  to  stand  and  defend 
himself.  From  time  to  time,  too, 
she  let  fall  little  bits  of  independ- 
ent opinion,  well  poised  and  well 
turned,  that  hit  exactly  where  she 
meant  they  should  ;  and  Harry  be- 
gan to  stand  a  little  in  awe  of  her. 

Harry  had  never  known  a  woman 
like  Rose  ;  a  woman  so  poised  and  self- 
centred,  so  cultivated,  so  capable  of 
deep  and  just  reflections,  and  so  re- 
ligious. His  experience  of  women 
had  not  been  fortunate,  as  has  been 
seen  in  this  narrative ;  and,  insensibly 
to  himself,  Rose  was  beginning  to  ex- 
ercise an  influence  over  him.  The 
sphere  around  her  was  cool  and  bright 
and  wholesome,  as  different  from  the 
hot  atmosphere  of  passion  and  senti- 
ment and  flirtation  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed,  as  a  New-England 
summer  morning  from  a  sultry  night 
in  the  tropics.  Her  power  over  him 
was  in  the  appeal  to  a  wholly  differ- 
ent part  of  his  nature,  —  intellect,  con- 
science, and  religious  sensibility;  and, 
once  or  twice,  he  found  himself  speak- 
ing to  her  quietly,  seriously,  and  ra- 
tionally, not  from  the  purpose  of 
pleasing  her,  but  because  she  had 
aroused  such  a  strain  of  thought  in 
his  own  mind.  There  was  a  certain 
class  of  brilliant  sayings  of  his,  of  a 
cleverly  irreligious  and  sceptical  na- 
ture, at  which  Rose  never  laughed : 
when  this  sort  of  firework  was  let  off 
in  her  presence,  she  opened  her  eyes 
upon  him,  wide  and  blue,  with  a  calm 
surprise  intermixed  with  pity,  but 
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said  nothing ;  and,  after  trying  the  ex- 
periment several  times,  he  gradually 
felt  this  silent  kind  of  look  a  restraint 
upon  him. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  ^  be 
conjectured  that,  at  'this  time,  Harry 
Endicott  was  thinking  of  falling  in 
love  with  Hose.  In  fact,  he  scoffed 
at  the  idea  of  love,  and  professed  to 
disbelieve  in  its  very  existence.  And, 
beside  all  this,  he  was  gratifying  an 
idle  vanity,  and  the  wicked  love  of 
revenge,  in  visiting  Lillie ;  some- 
times professing  for  days  an  exclusive 
devotion  to  her,  in  which  there  was  a 
little  too  much  reality  on  both  sides 
to  be  at  all  safe  or  innocent ;  and 
then,  when  he  had  wound  her  up  to 
the  point  where  even  her  involuntary 
looks  and  words  and  actions  towards 
him  must  have  compromised  her  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  he  would  suddenly 
recede  for  days,  and  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  Hose,  driving  ostenta- 
tiously with  her  in  the  park,  where 
he  would  meet  Lillie  face  to  face,  and 
bow  triumphantly  to  her  in  passing. 
All  these  proceedings,  talked  over 
with  Mrs.  Follingsbee,  seemed  to  give 
promise  of  the  most  impassioned 
French  romance  possible. 

Hose  walked  through  all  her  part 
in  this  little  drama,  wrapped  in  a 
veil  of  sacred  ignorance.  Had  she 
known  the  whole,  the  probability  is 
that  she  would  have  refused  Harry's 
acquaintance  ;  but,  like  many  another 
nice  girl,  she  tripped  gayly  near  to 
pitfalls  and  chasms  of  which  she  had 
not  the  remotest  conception. 

Lillie's  want  of  self-control  and 
imprudent  conduct  had  laid  her  open 
to  reports  in  certain  circles,  where 
such  reports  find  easy  credence  ;  but 
these  were  circles  with  which  the 
Van  Astrachans  never  mingled.  The 
only  accidental  point  of  contact  was 
the  intimacy  of  Eose  with  the  Sey- 


mour family ;  and  Hose  was  the  last 
person  to  understand  an  allusion  if 
she  heard  it.  The  reading  of  Eose 
had  been  carefully  selected  by  her 
father,  and  had  not  embraced  any 
novels  of  the  French  romantic  school ; 
neither  had  she,  like  some  modern 
young  ladies,  made  her  mind  a  high- 
way for  the  tramping  of  every  kind 
of  possible  fictitious  character  which 
a  novelist  might  choose  to  draw,  nor 
taken  an  interest  in  the  dissections 
of  morbid  anatomy.  In  fact,  she  was 
old-fashioned  enough  to  like  Scott's 
novels  ;  and  though  she  was  just  the 
kind  of  girl  Thackeray  would  have 
loved,  she  never  could  bring  her  fresh 
young  heart  to  enjoy  his  pictures  of 
world-worn  and  decaying  natures. 

The  idea  of  sentimental  flirtations 
and  love-making  on  the  part  of  a 
married  woman  was  one  so  beyond 
her  conception  of  possibilities  that  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
make  her  understand  or  believe  it. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Follingsbee 
party,  therefore,  Eose  accepted  Harry 
as  an  escort  in  simple  good  faith. 
She  was  by  no  means  so  wise  as  not 
to  have  a  deal  of  curiosity  about  it, 
and  a  good  deal  of  dazed  and  dazzled 
sense  of  enjoyment  in  prospect  of  the 
perfect  labyrinth  of  fairy-land  which 
the  Follingsbee  mansion  opened  be- 
fore her. 

On  the  eventful  evening,  Mrs.  Fol- 
lingsbee and  Lillie  stood  together  to 
receive  their  guests;  the  former  in 
gold  color,  with  magnificent  point 
lace  and  diamond  tiara,  while  Lillie 
in  heavenly  blue,  with  wreaths  of 
misty  tulle  arid  pearl  ornaments, 
seemed  like  a  filmy  cloud  by  the  set- 
ting sun. 

Eose,  entering  on  Harry  Endicott's 
arm,  in  the  full  bravery  of  a  well- 
chosen  toilet,  caused  a  buzz  of  ad- 
miration which  followed  them  through 
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the  rooms  ;  but  Rose  was  nothing  to 
the  illuminated  eyes  of  Mrs.  Follings- 
bee  compared  with  the  portly  form  of 
Mrs.  Van  Astrachan  entering  beside 
her,  and  spreading  over  her  the  wings 
of  motherly  protection.  That  much- 
desired  matron,  serene  in  her  point 
lace  and  diamonds,  beamed  around 
her  with  an  innocent  kindliness," 
shedding  respectability  wherever  she 
moved,  as  a  certain  Russian  prince 
was  said  to  shed  diamonds. 

"Why,  that  is  Mrs.  Van  Astrachan ! " 

"  You  don't  tell  me  so  !  Is  it  pos- 
sible!" 

"Which?"  "Where  is  she?" 
"  How  in  the  world  did  she  get 
here  ? ;'  were  the  whispered  remarks 
that  followed  her  wherever  she  moved ; 
and  Mrs.  Follingsbee,  looking  after 
her,  could  hardly  suppress  an  exult- 
ing Te  Deum.  It  was  done,  and 
couldn't  be  undone. 

Mrs.  Van  Astrachan  might  not  ap- 
pear again  at  a  salon  of  hers  for  a 
year ;  but  that  could  not  do  away  the 
patent  fact,  witnessed  by  so  many 
eyes,  that  she  had  been  there  once. 
Just  as  a  modern  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine wants  only  one  article  of  a  cele- 
brated author  to  announce  him  as 
among  their  stated  contributors  for 
all  time,  and  to  flavor  every  subse- 
quent issue  of  the  journal  with  ex- 
pectancy, so  Mrs.  Follingsbee  exulted 
in  the  idea  that  this  one  evening 
would  flavor  all  her  receptions  for  the 
winter,  whether  the  good  lady's  dia- 
monds ever  appeared  there  again  or 
not.  In  her  secret  heart,  she  always 
had  the  perception,  when  striving  to 
climb  up  on  this  kind  of  ladder,  that 
the  time  might  come  when  she  should 
be  found  out ;  and  she  well  knew  the 
absolute  and  uncomprehending  horror 
with  which  that  good  lady  would  re- 
gard the  French  principles  and  French 
practice  of  which  Charlie  Ferrola  and 


Co.  were  the  expositors  and  exem- 
plars. 

This  was  what  Charlie  Ferrola 
meant  when  he  said  that  the  Van 
Astrachans  were  obtuse.  They  never 
could  be  brought  to  the  niceties  of 
moral  perspective  which  show  one 
exactly  where  to  find  the  vanishing 
point  for  every  duty. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there,  at  any 
rate,  she  was,  safe  and  sound,  sur- 
rounded by  people  whom  she  had  never 
met  before,  and  receiving  introduc- 
tions to  the  right  and  left  with  the 
utmost  graciousness. 

The  arrangements  for  the  evening 
had  been  made  at  the  tea-table  of  the 
Van  Astrachans  with  an  innocent 
and  trustful  simplicity. 

"  You  know,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Van 
Astrachan  to  Rose,  "that  I  never 
like  to  stay  long  away  from  papa" 
(so  the  worthy  lady  called  her  hus- 
band) ;  "  and  so,  if  it's  just  the  same 
to  you,  you  shall  let  me  have  the  car- 
riage coine  for  me  early,  and  then 
you  and  Harry  shall  be  left  free  to 
see  it  out.  I  know  young  folks  must 
be  young,"  she  said  with  a  comfort- 
able laugh.  "There  was  a  time, 
dear,  when  my  waist  was  not  bigger 
than  yours,  that  I  used  to  dance  all 
night  with  the  best  of  them  ;  but  I've 
got  bravety  over  that  now." 

"  Yes,  Rose,"  said  Mr.  Van  Astra- 
chan, "  you  mayn't  believe  it,  but  ma 
there  was  the  spryest  dancer  of  any 
of  the  girls.  You  are  pretty  nice  to 
look  at,  but  you  don't  quite  come  up 
to  what  she  was  in  those  days.  I  tell 
you,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her," 
said  the  good  man,  warming  to  his 
subject.  "  Why,  I've  seen  the  time 
when  every  fellow  on  the  floor  was 
after  her." 

"  Papa,"  says  Mrs.  Van  Astrachan 
reprovingly,  "  I  wouldn't  say  such 
things  if  I  was  you." 
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«  Yes,  I  would,"  said  Rose.  "  Do 
tell  us,  Mr.  Van  Astrachan." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Van 
Astrachan :  "  you  ought  to  have  seen 
her  in  a  red  dress  she  used  to  wear." 

"  Oh,  come,  papa  !  what  nonsense  ! 
Hose,  I  never  wore  a  red  dress  in  my 
life ;  it  was  a  pink  silk ;  but  you 
know  men  never  do^know  the  names 
for  colors." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Van 
Astrachan  hardily,  "  pink  or  red,  no 
matter ;  but  I'll  tell  you,  she  took  all 
before  her  that  evening.  There  were 
Stuyvesants  and  Van  Rennselaers  and 
Livingstons,  and  all  sorts  of  grand 
fellows,  in  her  train  ;  but,  somehow,  I 
cut  'em  out.  There  is  no  such  dan- 
cing now-a-days  as  there  was  when 
wife  and  I  were  young.  I've  been 
caught  once  or  twice  in  one  of  their 
parties ;  and  I  don't  call  it  dancing.  I 
call  itdraggle-tailing.  They  don't  take 
any  steps,  and  there  is  no  spirit  in  it." 

"Well,"  said  Rose,  "I  know  we 
moderns  are  very  much  to  be  pitied. 
Papa  always  tells  me  the  same  story 
about  mamma,  and  the  days  when  he 
was  young.  But,  dear  Mrs.  Van  As- 
trachan, I  hope  you  won't  stay  a  mo- 
ment, on  my  account,  after  you  get 
tired.  I  suppose  if  you  are  just  seen 
with  me  there  in  the  beginning  of  the 
evening,  it  will  matronize  me  enough ; 
•and  then  I  have  engaged  to  dance  the 
"  German  "  with  Mr.  Endicott,  and  I 
believe  they  keep  that  up  till  nobody 
knows  when.  But  I  am  determined 
to  see  the  whole  through." 

"  Yes,  yes !  see  it  all  through,"  said 
Mr.  Van  Astrachan.  "Young  peo- 
ple must  be  young.  It's  all  right 
enough,  and  you 'won't  miss  my  Polly 
after  you  get  fairly  into  it  near  so 
much  as  I  shall.  I'll  sit  up  for  her  till 
twelve  o'clock,  and  read  my  paper." 

Rose  was  at  first,  to  say  the  truth, 
perfectly  bewildered  and  surprised  by 


the  perfect  labyrinth  of  fairy  land 
which  Charlie  Ferrola's  artistic  im- 
agination had  created  in  the  Follings- 
bee  mansion. 

Initiated  people,  who  had  travelled 
in  Europe,  said  it  put  them  in  mind 
of  the  "Jardin  Mabille;"  and  those 
who  had  not  were  reminded  of  some 
of  the  wonders  of  "The  Black 
Crook."  There  were  apartments 
turned  into  bowers  and  grottoes, 
where  the  gas-light  shimmered  be- 
hind veils  of  falling  water,  and 
through  pendent  leaves  of  all  sorts 
of  strange  water-plants  of  tropical 
regions.  There  were  all  those  won- 
derful leaf-plants  of  every  weird 
device  of  color,  which  have  been  con- 
jured up  by  tricks  of  modem  garden- 
ing, as  Rappacini  is  said  to  have  cre- 
ated his  strange  garden  in  Padua. 
There  were  beds  of  hyacinths  and 
crocus  and  tulips,  made  to  appear  like 
living  gems  by  the  jets  of  gas-light 
which  came  up  among  them  in  glass 
flowers  of  the  same  form.  Far  away 
in  recesses  were  sofas  of  soft  green 
velvet  turf,  overshadowed  by  trailing 
vines,  and  illuminated  with  moon- 
light-softness by  hidden  alabaster 
lamps.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the 
perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  sound  of 
music  and  dancing  from  the  ball-room 
came  to  these  recesses  softened  by 
distance. 

The  Follingsbee  mansion  occupied 
a  whole  square  of  the  city ;  and  ithese 
enchanted  bowers  were  created  by 
temporary  enlargements  of  the  con- 
servatory covering  the  ground  of  the 
garden.  With  money,  and  the  Cro- 
ton  Water- works,  and  all  the  New- 
York  gardens  at  disposal,  nothing 
was  impossible. 

There  was  in  this  reception  no  vul- 
gar rush  or  crush  or  jam.  The  apart- 
ments opened  were  so  extensive,  and 
the  attractions  in  so  many  different 
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directions,  that  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  crowd  anywhere. 

There  was  no  general  table  set, 
with  the  usual  liabilities  of  rush  and 
crush ;  but  four  or  five  well-kept  rooms, 
fragrant  with  flowers  and  sparkling 
with  silver  and  crystal,  were  ready  at 
any  hour  to  minister  to  the  guest 
whatever  delicacy  or  dainty  he  or  she 
might  demand,  and  light-footed  wait- 
ers circulated  with  noiseless  obse- 
quiousness through  all  the  rooms, 
proffering  dainties  on  silver  trays. 

Mrs.  Van  Astrachan  and  Rose  at 
first  found  themselves  walking  every- 
where, with  a  fresh  and  lively  inter- 
est. It  was  something  quite  out  of 
the  line  of  the  good  lady's  previous 
experience,  and  so  different  from  any 
thing  she  had  ever  seen  before,  as  to 
keep  her  in  a  state  of  placid  astonish- 
ment. Rose,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
delighted  and  excited ;  the  more  so 
that  she  could  not  help  perceiving 
that  she  herself  amid  all  these  objects 
of  beauty  was  followed  by  the  admir- 
ing glances  of  many  eyes. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  girl 
so  handsome  as  Eose  comes  to  her 
twentieth  year  without  having  the 
pretty  secret  made  known  to  her  in 
more  ways  than  one,  or  that  thus 
made  known  it  is  any  thing  but  agree- 
able ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion, 
there  was  a  buzz  of  inquiry  and  a 
crowd  of  applicants  about  her ;  and  her 
dancing-list  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  soon  filled  up  for  the  evening, 
Harry  telling  her  laughingly  that 
lie  would  let  her  off  from  every  thing 
but  the  " German;"  but  that  she 
might  consider  her  engagement  with 
him  as  a  standing  one  whenever 
troubled  with  an  application  which  for 
any  reason  she  did  not  wish  to  accept. 

Harry  assumed  towards  Eose  that 
air  of  brotherly  guardianship  which  a 
young  man  who  piques  himself  on 
having  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world 


likes  to  take  with  a  pretty  girl  who 
knows  less  of  it.  Besides,  he  rather 
valued  himself  on  having  brought  to 
the  reception  the  most  brilliant  girl 
of  the  evening. 

Our  friend  Lillie,  however,  was  in 
her  own  way  as  entrancingly  beauti- 
ful this  evening  as  the  most  perfect 
mortal  flesh  and  fylood  could  be  made  ; 
and  Harry  went  back  to  her  when 
Eose  went  off  with  her  partners  as  a 
moth  flies  to  a  candle,  not  with  any 
express  intention  of  burning  his 
wings,  but  simply  because  he  likes  to 
be  dazzled,  and  likes  the  bitter  excite- 
ment. He  felt  now  that  he  had  pow- 
er over  her,  —  a  bad,  a  dangerous  pow- 
er, he  knew  with  what  of  conscience 
was  left  in  him ;  but  he  thought,  "  Let 
her  take  her  own  risk."  And  so, 
many  busy  gossips  saw  the  handsome 
young  man,  his  great  dark  eyes  kin- 
dled with  an  evil  light,  whirling  in 
dizzy  mazes  with  this  cloud  of  flossy 
mist,  out  of  which  looked  up  to  him 
an  impassioned  woman's  face,  and 
eyes  that  said  what  those  eyes  had 
no  right  to  say. 

There  are  times,  in  such  scenes  of 
bewilderment,  when  women  are  as 
truly  out  of  their  own  control  by  ner- 
vous excitement  as  if  they  were  in- 
toxicated ;  and  Lillie's  looks  and  words 
and  actions  towards  Harry  were  as 
open  a  declaration  of  her  feelings  as 
if  she  had  spoken  them  aloud  to 
every  one  present. 

The  scandals  about  them  were  con- 
firmed in  the  eyes  of  every  one  that 
looked  on;  for  there  were  plenty  of 
people  there  in  whose  view  of  things 
the  worst  possible  interpretation  was 
the  most  probable  one. 

Eose  was  in  the  way,  during  the 
course,  of  the  evening,  of  hearing  re- 
marks of  the  most  disagreeable  and 
startling  nature  with  regard  to  the 
relations  of  Harry  and  Lillie  to  each 
other.  They  filled  her  with  a  sort  of 
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horror,  as  if  she  had  come  to  an  un- 
wholesome place ;  while  she  indignant- 
ly repelled  them  from  her  thoughts, 
as  every  uncontaminated  woman  will 
the  first  suspicion  of  the  purity  of  a 
sister  woman.  In  Rose's  view  it  was 
monstrous  and  impossible.  Yet  when 
she  stood  at  one  time  in  a  group  to 
see  them  waltzing,  she  started,  and 
felt  a  cold  shudder,  as  a  certain  in- 
stinctive conviction  of  something  not 
right  forced  itself  on  her.  She  closed 
her  eyes,  and  wished  herself  away ; 
wished  that  she  had  not  let  Mrs.  Van 
Astrachan  go  home  without  her ; 
wished  that  somebody  would  speak  to 
Lillie  and  caution  her ;  felt  an  indig- 
nant rising  of  her  heart  against  Harry, 
and  was  provoked  at  herself,  that  she 
was  engaged  to  him  for  the  "  German." 

She  turned  away;  and,  taking  the 
arm  of  the  gentleman  with  her,  com- 
plained of  the  heat  as  oppressive,  and 
they  sauntered  off  together  into  the 
bowery  region  beyond. 

"  Oh,  now !  where  can  I  have  left 
my  fan  ?  "  she  said,  suddenly  stopping. 

"  Let  me  go  back  and  get  it  for  you," 
said  he  of  the  whiskers  who  attended 
her.  It  was  one  of  the  dancing 
young  men  of  New  York,  and  it  is  no 
particular  matter  what  his  name  was. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Rose  :  "  I  be- 
lieve I  left  it  on  the  sofa  in  the  yel- 
low drawing-room."  He  was  gone 
in  a  moment. 

Rose  wandered  on  a  little  way, 
through  the  labyrinth  of  flowers  and 
shadowy  trees  and  fountains,  and  sat 
down  on  an  artificial  rock  where  she 
fell  into  a  deep  reverie.  Rising  to  go 
back,  she  missed  her  way,  and  became 
quite  lost,  and  went  on  uneasily  con- 
scious that  she  had  committed  a  rude- 
ness in  not  waiting  for  her  attendant. 

At  this  moment  she  looked  through 
a  distant  alcove  of  shrubbery,  and  saw 
Harry  and  Lillie  standing  together,  — 
she  with  both  hands  laid  upon  his 


arm,  looking  up  to  him,  and  speaking 
rapidly  with  an  imploring  accent. 
She  saw  him,  with  an  angry  frown, 
push  Lillie  from  him  so  rudely  that  she 
almost  fell  backward,  and  sat  down 
with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes; 
he  came  forward  hurriedly,  and  met 
the  eyes  of  Rose  fixed  upon  him. 

"Mr.  Endicott,"  she  said,  «  I  have 
to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  Will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  excuse  me  from  the  '  Ger- 
man'  to-night,  and  order  my  car- 
riage ?  " 

"Why,  Miss  Ferguson,  what  is 
the  matter?"  he  said:  "what  has 
come  over  you  ?  I  hope  that  I  have 
not  had  the  misfortune  to  do  any 
thing  to  displease  you  ?  " 

Without  replying  to  this,  Rose  an- 
swered "  I  feel  very  unwell.  My  head 
is  aching  violently,  and  I  cannot  go 
through  the  rest  of  the  evening.  I 
must  go  home  at  once."  She  spoke 
it  in  a  decided  tone  that  admitted 
of  no  question. 

Without  answer,  Harry  Eudicott 
gave  her  his  arm,  accompanied  her 
through  the  final  leave-takings,  went 
with  her  to  the  carriage,  put  her  in, 
and  sprang  in  after  her. 

Rose  sank  back  on  her  seat,  and 
remained  perfectly  silent ;  and  Harry, 
after  a  few  remarks  of  his  had  failed 
to  elicit  a  reply,  rode  by  her  side 
equally  silent  through  the  streets 
homeward. 

He  had  Mr.  Van  Astrachan's  latch- 
key ;  and,  when  the  carriage  stopped, 
he  helped  Rose  to  alight,  and  went  up 
the  steps  of  the  house. 

"Miss  Ferguson,"  he  said  abrupt- 
ly, "  I  have  something  I  want  to  say 
to  you." 

"Not  now,  not  to-night,"  said  Rose 
hurriedly.  "  I  am  too  tired ;  and  it  is 
too  late." 

"To-morrow  then,"  he  said:  "I 
shall  call  when  you  will  have  had 
time  to  be  rested.  Good-night ! " 
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THE    HEAET    OF    IT. 

BY   JOHN   W.    CHADWICK. 

A  SUMMER'S  day  in  leafy  June ; 
The  birds  were  all  in  sweetest  tune, 

The  roses  at  their  best ; 
But  fairest  of  all  things  to  see, 
That  perfect  day  in  June  for  me, 

A  blue-bird's  peaceful  nest. 

I  found  it  in  a  hollow  shell, 

Which  crowned,  as  I  remember  well, 

A  shapely  pyramid ; 
Five  little  eggs  were  also  there, 
Blue  as  the  sky  when  'tis  most  fair, 

Half  in  the  grasses  hid. 

0  favored  shell !  whose  kindred  went 
On  cruel  errands  to  be  sent, 

To  mutilate  and  kill ; 
Whilst  thou,  removed  from  all  the  strife, 
Dost  feel  with  love  and  dawning  life 

Thy  bosom  gently  thrill. 

V 

1  said,  "  This  thing  which  here  I  see 
Shall  be  a  precious  prophecy 

Of  what  the  world  shall  win, 
When  all  the  days  of  war  shall  cease, 
And  all  the  blessed  years  of  peace 

Shall  gloriously  begin. 

And  better  yet :  peace  after  war 
Hath  many  an  ugly  rent  and  scar 

For  time  to  smooth  away ; 
But  peace  in  war  doth  not  await 
A  blessing  coming  slow  and  late, 

Its  blessing  is  to-day. 

My  bird's-nest  in  the  hollow  shell, 
A  heaven  miniature  in  hell, 
Shall  symbol  be  of  this  : 
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That  in  and  through  and  over  all, 
Whatever  seeming  curse  befall, 
God's  love  forever  is. 

He  doth  not  wait  till  war  is  done, 
And  all  its  barren  victories  won, 

To  enter  at  the  door ; 
But  in  the  furnace  of  the  strife 
He  bears  for  aye  a  charmed  life, 

And  blesses  evermore. 

Deep  at  the  heart  of  all  our  pain, 
In  loss  as  surely  as  in  gain, 

His  love  abideth  still. 
Let  come  what  will,  my  feet  shall  stand 
On  this  firm  rock  at  his  right  hand : 
«  Father,  it  is  thy  will." 


THE    PREACHEB. 


BY  J.    F.   LOVERIXG. 


EVERY  religion,  of  any  considera- 
ble importance,  has  had  its  teachers, 
or  priests,  or  prophets,  who  have  ex- 
erted large  influence  as  the  trus- 
tees of  the  national  faith.  They 
have  possessed  a  power  giving  them 
authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
in  the  offices  of  religion,  and  even  in 
the  fortune  of  the  dead.  The  Pha- 
raoh of  Egypt  ruled  as  chief-member 
of  the  sacerdotal  college.  The  Brah- 
min of  India,  while  he  did  not  as- 
pire to  royalty,  demanded  that  it 
should  submit  to  his  spiritual  guid- 
ance. The  magi  of  Persia  were  not 
only  the  historians  of  the  nation, 
having  charge  of  all  public  records  ; 
were  not  only  supervisors  of  public 


education;  but  were  also  the  only 
persons  authorized  to  explain  the  sa- 
cred books,  or  to  direct  public  wor- 
ship. Even  among  the  Indians  of 
this  country,  there  were  those  reputed 
to  have  peculiar  spiritual  gifts.  In 
Mexico  they  were  called  "  guardians 
of  divine  things ; "  among  the  Iro- 
quois,  "  keepers  of  the  faith ;  "  among 
the  Dakotahs,  the  "dreamers  of  the 
gods ; "  and  among  the  Cherokees, 
"  possessors  of  the  divine  fire."  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
were  in  pagan  Home  not  merely  phil- 
osophic rhetoricians,  but  austere  celi- 
bate cynics,  who  were  the  preachers 
of  stoicism,  directors  of  individual 
conscience,  and  ministers  to  whom 
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the  dying  looked  for  comfort  and  sup- 
port; notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Julian  the  Apostate  introduced  into 
the  pagan  system  improvements  bor- 
rowed from  the  Christian  worship, 
even  deeming  it  necessary  to  adopt 
a  method  of  preaching  to  support  his 
new  faith  ;  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  the  Mussulman  ceremonial 
great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
sermon;  that  "the  most  impressive 
of  all  the  solemnities  in  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  is  said  to  be  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  sermon,"  —  for  all  this,  we 
are  justified  in  the  assertion  that 
preaching  is  prominently,  almost  ex- 
clusively, an  institution  of  Christian- 
ity, the  preacher  the  peculiar  prod- 
uct of  the  Christian  faith.  Whether 
such  an  assertion  be  justified  or  not, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  set  any  fair 
estimate  upon  the  work  our  religious 
faith  has  accomplished,  without  con- 
fessing the  important  position  held 
by  the  preachers  of  our  faith,  and  the 
important  influence  exerted  by  them. 
The  testimony  of  history  is  altogether 
too  considerable  to  admit  of  any 
doubt  in  this  matter. 

The  position  of  the  preacher  has 
been  secured  not  simply  from  any  in- 
terest awakened  by  his  eloquence,  or 
from  his  personal  magnetism ;  but 
because,  first  of  all,  he  stood  in  every 
community  as  a  witness  of  that  in- 
stinct of  the  divine  which  recognizes 
in  nature  and  in  humanity  the  pres- 
ence and  sway  of  God.  It  may  be  said 
that  such  instinct  has  always  existed. 
That  is  true.  So  it  is  we  find  every- 
where the  altar  of  sacrifice  and  the 
form  of  worship.  So  we  find  in  every 
faith,  however  debauched  and  imper- 
fect, the  priest  who,  whether  wizard 
or  medicine-man,  fakir  or  dervish  or 
philosopher,  appeals  to  the  sense  of 
a  higher  and  diviner  reality  in  the 
soul,  and  offers  for  its  satisfaction 


what  he  holds  to  be  the  truth.  But, 
in  the  religion  of  our  Lord,  the  per- 
sonal relations  of  our  nature  have  es- 
pecial emphasis ;  and,  because  of  this, 
those  who  by  meditation,  by  reputa- 
tion of  sanctity,  by  grace  of  pres- 
ence, by  readiness  of  speech,  by  con- 
scious inspiration,  claimed  attention, 
were  accorded  an  honorable  position 
in  the  estimation  of  their  fellows. 
We  learn  from  the  experience  of  oth- 
ers ;  and  whoever  could  so  far  forget 
the  natural  reserve  and  almost  timid- 
ity with  which  any  reference  was 
made  to  those  spiritual  exercises,  to 
that  spiritual  communion  so  private 
to  the  soul  itself;  whoever  was  so 
charged  with  his  message  from  the 
divine  as  prophet,  or  about  the  divine 
as  expositor, — made  an  appeal  which 
could  not  be  denied.  It  touched  that 
instinct  for  better  things,  even  for 
the  divine  itself,  which  the  nature  de- 
manded to  be  satisfied. 

Again,  in  every  age  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  the  preacher  stood  as 
witness  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  hu- 
man nature.  He  might  proclaim  the 
most  ghastly  views  of  life;  he  might 
paint  the  degradation  of  human  char- 
acter in  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  black- 
est woe  of  depravity ;  every  tone  of 
his  voice  might  echo  with  the  doom 
of  despair ;  yet  the  unconscious  final 
appeal  made,  was  unwittingly  founded 
upon,  and  gave  witness  to,  the  worth 
of  our  common  humanity.  He  might 
declare  the  impotence  of  the  will ;  yet 
he  demanded  obedience.  He  might 
declare  there  could  be  no  natural  ap- 
prehension of  virtue ;  yet  he  appealed 
te  conscience.  He  might  declare  the 
soul  was  shut  out  forever  from  heav- 
en; yet  he  confessed  the  possibility 
of  its  being  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Unconsciously  recognizing  the  truth 
Voltaire  expresses  so  tersely,  "To 
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paint  men  always  bad  is  inviting 
them  to  be  so,"  the  preacher  depicted 
the  glory  that  adorned  martyrdom, 
the  graces  which  threw  a  robe  of 
purity  about  saintliness,  the  worth  of 
a  noble  manliness,  and  the  sweet 
fragrance  and  consecration  of  a  wo- 
manly faith :  so  he  held  his  position  ; 
so  he  bore  witness  to  the  wealth  and 
worth  of  our  human  nature. 

Still,  again,  there  has  been  given 
to  man,  not  simply  the  instinct  of  the 
divine,  not  simply  the  instinct  of 
personal  self-respect,  but  also  that 
instinct  which  is  prophetic  of  the 
length  of  life.  "  Man,"  says  Jacobi, 
"  is  a  yonder-sided  animal."  "  Man," 
s&ys  Dr.  Hedge,  "  is  a  yonder-minded 
being,  an  embodied  hereafter."  The 
preacher  stands  for  this.  He  does 
not  forget  present  duty,  and  the  ab- 
solute importance  of  the  relations 
which  add  to,  if  they  do  not  make  up 
altogether,  the  significance  of  this 
life :  but  he  has  the  light  of  the 
other  world  on  his  face ;  he  sees  a 
reality  beyond  the  best  possibility  of 
earth ;  he  lifts  the  curtain  of  time ; 
he  proclaims  out  of  the  sincere  con- 
viction of  his  Christian  faith,  that 
grand  truth  which  alone  answers  to 
the  longing  of  all  hearts  and  the  in- 
stinct of  all  souls,  —  immortality. 

Of  course  we  can  readily  under- 
stand that  the  preacher  holding  such 
a  position  could  exert  a  profound  and 
wide  influence.  It  is  well  said,  "  the 
influence  of  the  pulpit  does  not  bulk 
so  largely  in  the  public  eye  as  it  did 
in  former  ages."  There  are  writers 
who  delight  to  scorn  and  ridicule 
those  who  seek  to  present  by  the 
"foolishness  of  preaching"  the  sim- 
ple gospel  truth,  whose  promulgation 
in  other  times  stirred  the  hearts  of 
men  mightily.  A  modern  reviewer 
says,  "  There  is  a  gulf  between  the 
clerical  mind  and  the  ordinary  male 


mind,  which  is  deep,  and  daily  deep- 
ening ;  "  and  a  late  writer  in  "  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine,"  a  Baptist  preacher, 
says,  "  The  pulpit  lacks  the  spirit  of 
aggression,  readiness  to  take  the  of- 
fensive, enterprise  to  attack.  It  lacks 
initiative,  Prussianism,  pluck."  A 
writer  on  education,  in  the  "  Atlan- 
tic," nicknames  them  "weakly  ex- 
horters." 

Whatever  occasion  there  may  be 
here  and  there  for  such  strictures,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  influence  of 
the  preacher  not  Dnly  has  been  con- 
siderable, but  is  to-day  a  valuable 
auxiliary  in  advancing  the  highest, 
the  best,  interests  of  the  individual 
and  of  society. 

The  past  at  any  rate  is  secure.  We 
can  appeal  to  its  history  with  confi- 
dence. Gibbon  himself  is  reluctantly 
compelled  to  confess  the  power  of  the 
preacher  in  opposing  the  "  arguments 
and  rhetoric  of  the  tribune;"  and  the 
very  bitterness  with  which  he  criti- 
cises the  effects  of  preaching  proves 
its  power.  No  name  is  more  familiar 
to  us  than  the  Golden  -  mouthed 
preacher  of  Antioch.  The  fearless 
audacity  with  which  he  denounced  the 
license  of  the  courts ;  the  eloquence 
with  which  he  sought  the  redress  of 
popular  wrongs  ;  the  magnificent  lyr- 
ical strains  with  which  he  enforced 
the  great  truths  of  our  gospel  faith, 
have  never  been  surpassed.  Noth- 
ing, -perhaps,  can  impress  us  with  the 
majesty  of  the  influence  he  wielded 
by  the  combined  power  of  truth  and 
eloquence,  more  than  the  picture 
given  us  of  his  return  from  the  ban- 
ishment to  which  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced by  the  Synod  of  the  Oak. 
The  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia  were 
illuminated  ;  and  the  Bosphorus 
crowded  with  boats  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Propontis,  as  the  victorious  peo- 
ple accompanied  with  flaming  torches 
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their  archbishop  from  the  port  to  the 
cathedral.  And  the  sermon  he  de- 
livered on  the  occasion  was  frequent- 
ly interrupted  with  outbursts  of  ap- 
plause ;  and  at  last  the  audience  be- 
came so  excited  that  the  preacher 
was  compelled  to  stop. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  after  Chrysostom,  more 
than  that  noble  reformer  and  martyr, 
Savonarola.  His  whole  life  was  a  splen- 
did conflict  against  corruption.  His 
most  eloquent  utterances  were  excited 
by  his  burning  indignation  against 
the  sins  of  high  and  low.  No  warrior 
ever  showed  more  dauntless  courage 
than  this  preacher-monk.  He  dared 
oppose  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  the 
height  of  his  power;  demanded  of 
him,  as  penance  for  his  sins,  that  he 
should  restore  the  liberties  of  Flor- 
ence ;  and  also,  with  a  shrewd  wis- 
dom, accomplished  what  he  called 
the  children's  reform,  substituting 
for  the  customary  carnival  license, 
certain  attractive  religious  exercises. 
It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  extend- 
ed notice  of  such  men,  however  in- 
teresting and  instructive  it  might  be ; 
nor  is  it  necessary.  We  have  but  to 
turn  over  the  pages  of  history  to  re- 
call "the  achievements  of  the  great 
friars  of  the  middle  ages.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Bernardine  of  Montefeltro,  and 
Bernardine  of  Sienna,  and  others, 
who  preached  in  immense  squares  to 
twenty  or  fifty  thousand  people ;  for 
the  honor  of  a  visit  from  whom,  to 
hear  them  preach,  great  cities  contend- 
ed; whose  presence  closed  all  the 
shops,  while  courts  of  justice  sus- 
pended all  the  functions  of  trade ; 
who  actually,  after  their  sermons, 
presided  over  the  immense  bonfires 
into  which  their  converted  and  panic- 
stricken  auditors  cast  their  dice-boxes 
and  tables,  impure  books  and  pic- 
tures, their  fashionable  or  licentious 


dresses;  and  who  left  on  their  de- 
parture, often,  some  cross  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  huge 
stone  pulpit  erected  by  the  city  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  uses  of 
the  visit."  It  was  quite  natural  that 
singular  legends  should  grow  up  con- 
cerning such  preachers,  —  such  as 
that  which  made  the  stones  respond 
to  the  eloquence  of  the  Venerable 
Bede ;  and  such  as  that  which  I  venture 
to  give  as  related  of  St.  Dominic. 
This  high-priest  of  the  Inquisition 
was  remarkable  from  his  infancy  for 
his  miraculous  powers.  Perhaps  no 
miracle  of  his,  however,  is  more  as- 
tonishing than  the  eloquence  which 
he  put  into  a  sermon. 

He  had  been  travelling  a  weary 
distance  with  a  single  companion,  and 
at  night-fall  came  to  a  monastery  in  a 
lonely  place.  He  asked  for  shelter, 
and  was  hospitably  received.  He  was 
conducted  to  a  room,  and  fell  asleep. 
At  the  time  of  matins  he  woke  ;  and 
hearing  yells  and  lamentations,  in- 
stead of  prayers,  went  out,  and  to  his 
utter  dismay  found  himself,  not  in  a 
community  of  holy  monks,  but  in  a 
brotherhood  of  devils.  He  knew  not 
what  to  do,  till  his  companion  sug- 
gested he  should  try  them  with  a  ser- 
mon. This  the  saint  did.  At  first 
he  could  not  get  their  attention.  At 
last,  however,  his  eloquence  prevailed  : 
the  din  subsided  ;  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  voice  of  the  preacher. 
So  devout  did  he  become  in  his  ex- 
hortations, that  he  closed  his  eyes ; 
so  utterly  unconscious  of  the  flight  of 
time,  that  he  continued  his  discourse 
till  full  daylight;  and  then,  coming 
to  the  close  of  his  sermon,  found  that 
he  had  not  only  preached  away  all 
the  fiends,  but  even .  the  very  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  convent.  He  and 
his  comrade  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
solitary  wilderness. 
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But  it  needs  no  legend,  nor  does  it 
need  any  reference  to  centuries  long 
past,  to  confirm  any  statement  assert- 
ing the  over-mastering  influence  of 
the  preacher.  Not  only  has  he  all 
the  resources  of  popular  eloquence,  if 
•  he  will  avail  himself  of  them ;  but  he 
has,  for  his  themes,  the  grand  truths 
which  of  themselves  alone  are  fitted  to 
move  and  interest  the  minds  of  his 
hearers. 

In  the  days  of  heathen  Kome, 
what  we  called  the  pulpit  was  the 
pul-pe-tum,  —  that  part  of  the  stage, 
as  distinguished  from  the  orchestra 
in  the  theatre,  on  which  the  actors 
recited  and  performed  their  parts. 
No  one  doubts  the  interest  and  influ- 
ence1 attached  to  those  who  appeared 
upon  it  then.  The  change  which  the 
modern  term  gives  in  the  meaning 
and  application  of  the  word  indicates 
the  change  in  the  character  and  au- 
thority of  him  who  occupies  that 
place.  All  that  is  most  effective  in 
the  art  of  the  actor,  in  the  elocutiona- 
ry skill  of  the  orator,  is  joined  to  the 
deep,  realizing  sense  of  the  profound, 
eternal  significance  for  life  and  im- 
mortality of  the  themes  which  he  de- 
velops and  commends.  A  single 
instance  of  the  powerful  influence  of 
a  single  discourse  may  be  worth  our 
attention.  Jonathan  Edwards  preach- 
ed a  sermon  from  the  text,  "  Their 
feet  shall  slide  in  due  time  "  (Deut. 
xxxii.  35).  Whatever  exceptions  we 
may  take  to  its  doctrine  or  method, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  overwhelming 
effect  upon  his  audience.  Groans, 
shrieks,  outcries  of  distress,  interrupted 
the  preacher,  and  compelled  him  to 
make  long  pauses.  At  times,  when  he 
repeated  his  text,  "some  seized  fast 
hold  of  the  pillars  and  braces  of  the 
meeting-house,  they  felt  so  sensibly 
that  their  feet  were  sliding  at  the  very 
moment  into  ruin."  This  is  no  soli- 


tary instance,  as  the  biography  of 
every  notable  religious  reformer 
teaches  us.  I  purposely  refrain  from 
considering  the  lasting  power  which 
the  printed  productions  of  the  preach- 
er may  have ;  we  have  nothing  to  do 
here  with  the  sermon  as  such,  only 
with  him  who  delivers  the  sermon. 
He  has  had  a  grand  work  ;  he  still 
has  a  grand  work  to  do.  As  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  past  the  preacher 
has  effected  humanity  as  no  other 
means  has;  as  I  am  sure  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  changes  in  the  out- 
ward conditions  of  our  life,  the  ele- 
ments of  our  humanity  remain  the 
same :  so  I  am  sure  that  the  preacher 
may  still  move  the  hearts,  consciences, 
minds,  the  whole  moral  and  spiritual 
nature,  of  man. 

But  the  question  very  naturally 
arises-  What  makes  the  preacher? 
There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion 
here.  The  ideal  which  every  one  has 
of  what  a  preacher  should  be  is  af- 
fected by  his  culture  and  his  experi- 
ence. There  is  one  mistake  into 
which  very  many  are  led.  They  re- 
gard the  best  preaching  as  that  which 
displays  the  most  finished  rhetoric. 
I  have  no  disposition  to  undervalue 
the  power  of  words  fitly  chosen  and 
artistically  used.  There  is  a  certain 
rhythm  to  thought  which  should  be 
preserved  in  the  uttering  of  thought. 
We  sit  beside  the  multitudinous 
waves  of  the  sea ;  we  listen  to  the 
liquid  dash  of  its  waters,  sounding 
full  and  mighty  as  the  great  billow- 
ing surge  curls  over  and  dashes  up 
upon  the  beach,  murmuring  with  sobs 
and  whisperings  in  the  worn  channels 
of  the  broken  rocks,  or  kissing  the 
pebbles  on  the  shingly  strand,  that 
seem  by  their  noisy  chattering  move- 
ment towards  the  sea,  as  the  waters 
recede,  to  tell  their  regret.  We  throw 
ourselves  under  some  grand  old  mon- 
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arch  of  the  woodland  just  as  the  slant 
shadows  of  the  afternoon  creep  from 
the  hills,  over  the  summer  meadows 
and  the  babbling  brooks ;  and,  if  we 
listen,  we  can  hear  the  rustling  of 
the  foliage  above  us,  and  soughing  of 
the  breezes  far  away  in  the  depths  of 
the  woods,  though  scarcely  a  zephyr 
seems  to  stir  the  mute,  still  air.  We 
look  up  to  clear  air  of  a  winter's 
night,  and  see 

"  How  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  pictures  of  bright  gold." 

We  hear  no  voice  from  the  celestial 
orbs,  no  eloquence  of  sound,  as  the 
waves  of  creative  power  dash  into  a 
spray  of  stars,  as  the  mighty  breath 
of  an  infinite  will  directs  their  myriad 
ways;  but  the  silence  teaches  of 
order,  the  splendor  is  revelation  of 
wisdom.  We  feel  that  God  doas  not 
neglect  in  sea  or  forest  or  in  the 
heavens,  in  his  sublime  oration,  the 
rhetoric  of  a  perfect  speech. 

We  feel  it  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  preacher  among  men  should  not 
forget  any  elegance  of  diction,  any 
utterance  at  all,  that  shall  attract  and 
persuade  and  command.  But  mere 
rhetoric  does  not  make  the  preacher. 
Bossuet  was  the  most  sublime  of 
French  orators.  At  sixteen,  he  won 
distinguished  admiration;  but  it  is 
said,  that,  while  he  exerted  upon  his 
hearers  an  irresistible  authority,  "  he 
despised  the  artifices  of  rhetoric." 
He  doubtless  felt,  that,  in  winning  at- 
tention to  the  manner,  the  matter 
was  forgotten.  That  there  is  danger 
of  this  cannot  be  denied.  One  day, 
in  the  presence  of  Balzac,  so  it  is  said, 
an  abbe  touched  on  certain  truths, 
which  he  presented  with  great  force. 
He  excited  the  applause  of  Balzac ; 
who,  making  no  application  of  the 
words  to  himself,  was  content  with 
admiring  them.  The  abbe  replied, 


"  You  are  like  a  man,  who,  standing 
before  a  superb  mirror  which  showed 
him  a  stain  on  his  face,  should  con- 
tent himself  with  admiring  the  beauty 
of  the  mirror,  without  removing  the 
stain."  Balzac  was  more  delighted 
than  ever,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  that 
is  more  admirable  than  all  the  rest." 
There  must,  I  think,  alwaj^s  be  this 
danger  in  mere  rhetoric  ;  and  while 
I  have  no  wish  to  undervalue  it, — 
while,  indeed,  I  recognize  its  great 
importance,  —  I  can  cordially  assent, 
to  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Alexander, 
in  his  "  Thoughts  on  Preaching," 
•'Until you  cease  to  regard  the  preach-, 
ing  of  the  Word  as  in  any  sense  a 
rhetorical  exercise,  it  matters  little 
whether  you  read  or  speak,  or  what 
method  of  preparation  is  adopted, 
you  will  be  i  as  sounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal.' " 

Another  mistake  is  very  commonly 
made.  Many  are  deceived  by  a  mu- 
sical, finished,  artistic  elocution.  This, 
they  suppose,  makes  the  preacher. 
But  the  preacher  is  not  actor.  How- 
ever valuable  those  graces  of  voice 
and  manner  may  be  which  lend  so 
much  to  the  representations  of  the 
story,  they  do  not  make  up,  as  many 
seem  disposed  to  declare,  the  whole 
of  preaching.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
persist  in  an  uncouth,  clownish  man- 
ner of  speech  or  person.  It  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  taste  of  his  audience,  much 
more  an  insult  to  the  truth  he  would 
proclaim.  The  preacher,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability,  should  correct 
faults  of  utterance  or  manner  which 
detract  from  his  influence.  Preach- 
ing is  an  art,  however  true  it  may  be 
that,  like  the  poet,  the  preacher  must 
be  born.  Yet  mere  elocution  never 
makes  the  preacher.  Rowland  Hill 
is  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  "  neg- 
ligence degenerating  into  slovenli- 
ness." And  a  writer  says  of  Dr. 
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Chalmers,  that  "he  made  no  attempt 
to  look  at  his  audience,  such  as  is 
made  by  a  multitude  of  readers  ;  the 
finger  of  either  hand  was  never  for  a 
moment  removed  from  the  manuscript. 
There  was  nothing  beyond  a  passing 
flash  of  the  eye,  as  he  occasionally 
darted  his  head  upward.  Once  fairly 
in  motion,  he  rushed  along  like  a 
locomotive  of  the  highest  power  at 
full  speed,  heedless  of  every  thing 
before,  behind,  or  around  him,  with  a 
sort  of  blind,  though  inspired,  fury." 
There  was  something  more  to  him 
than  the  mere  graces  of  a  perfect 
elocution.  It  would  be  well  to  keep 
in  mind  that  a  preacher  may  be  a 
perfect,  a  finished,  and  most  success- 
ful orator,  and  yet  miss  every  purpose 
and  end,  and  almost  every  art,  of  the 
Christian  ministry. 

There  is  still  another  mistake  often- 
times made.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
power  of  the  preacher  consists  alto- 
gether in  his  personal  presence;  in 
that  magical  something  that  flashes 
from  the  eyes,  glows  in  the  face, 
utters  itself  in  the  whole  physique. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  great  truth  here. 
We  cannot  deny  the  power  of  that 
influence  which  radiates  from  certain 
men.  There  is  a  wonderful  magic  in 
simple  presence.  I  have  been  told 
an  anecdote  of  Webster,  illustrating 
this,  that  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
found  its  way  into  print.  It  was 
after  a  presidential  election  in  which 
he  was  defeated,  when  New  Hamp- 
shire had  gone  against  him.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  his  home  in  Franklin, 
twenty  miles  beyond  Concord.  At 
Concord,  there  was  some  detention. 
The  report  spread  that  Webster  was 
on  the  train ;  and  a  large  body  of  citi- 
zens gathered  at  the  depot,  and  \  ailed 
out  again  and  again  for  the  great  ora- 
tor. The  mob  grew  almost  angry  at 
his  persistent  refusal  to  appear.  His 
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friends  urged  him  to  say  even  a  few 
words.     At  last,  just  before  the  train 
started,  he  came  to  the  rear  platform 
of   the   car,   and,   folding  his    arms 
across  his  breast,  stood  silent,  looking 
with  a  stern,  impressive  sadness  upon 
the  crowd.     Every  voice  was  hushed ; 
the  loud  cries   died   away  into  low 
murmurs.     The    giant   of    our   hills, 
standing  thus  for  a  moment  in  silence 
before  the  people  who  had  deserted 
him,  spoke   a   grander  oration   than 
though   he   had    used    many  words, 
then   slowly   turned   away,   and   the 
door  closed   upon   him.     The   crowd 
dispersed    almost    as    silently.       "I 
never,"  said  my  informant,  "  felt  more 
humbled  in  my  life." 
x  The  power  of  presence  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  chiefest   qualifica- 
tions of  the  orator.     It  charms  all  op- 
position ;  it  brings  all  under  a  mag- 
netic spell ;  but  it  does  not  therefore 
make  the  preacher.     It  will  not  do  to 
rely  on  that  exclusively.     Men  utter- 
ly wanting  it  have  become  celebrated 
for  their  eloquence  and  persuasive  pow- 
er.   It  was  said  of  Tourneur,  "  when 
he  mounts  the  pulpit  his  ugliness  so 
disgusts  the  congregation,  that  they 
wish  he  would  go  down  again ;  but, 
when  he  begins  to  speak,  they  dread 
the   time   of  his   descending   as   the 
greatest  misfortune." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  other  in- 
stances :  there  are  many  doubtless  fa- 
miliar to  all.  The  conclusion  is  inevit- 
able. The  Christian  preacher  is  not 
made  by  his  tasteful  rhetoric,  or  his 
well-practised  elocution,  or  by  any 
gift  of  personal  presence.  They  are 
all  helps,  and  are  to  be  valued  as  such. 
They  are  gifts  we  must  not  despise, 
but  on  which  we  must  not  altogether 
depend.  What  is  the  essential  con- 
dition of  a  faithful  and  successful 
Christian  preacher  ? 

I  have  come  across  a  monastic  tale, 
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which,  in  this  connection,  seems  very 
instructive.  It  is  the  story  of  a  great 
preacher  and  the  fame  he  acquired; 
—  who  at  last  he  turned  out  to  be. 
A  great  preacher  was  expected  at  a 
certain  priory  church ;  but,  at  the  very 
hour  when  the  people  expected  his 
discourse,  he  fell  sick.  The  prior  was 
distressed :  he  knew  not  what  to  do. 
At  that  moment,  however,  a  strange 
brother  arrived  in  the  garb  of  the  or- 
der. He  very  piously  consented  to 
take  the  place  of  the  sick  preacher. 
He  only  asked  to  go  into  the  library 
for  a  few  minutes.  He  turned  over 
the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the 
works  of  Albert  the  Great,  and  then 
entered  the  pulpit.  He  talked  won- 
drously  on  the  joys  of  paradise,  and 
the  pains  of  hell,  and  the  sin  and 
misery  of  the  world;  and  he  moved 
all  present  to  tears  by  his  eloquence : 
but  there  was  a  holy  man  present, 
who  knew  him  as  Diabolus.  After 
the  sermon,  he  accosted  him,  "0 
thou  accursed  one !  vile  deceiver ! 
how  couldst  thou  take  this  office  upon 
thee?  And  thus  adjured,  Diabolus 
replied,  "  Think  you  my  discourse 
would  prevent  a  single  soul  from  seek- 
ing eternal  damnation  ?  Not  so.  The 
most  finished  eloquence  and  profound- 
est  learning  are  worthless  beside  one 
drop  of  unction."  I  think  we  may 
take  the  lesson,  though  it  comes  from 
so  questionable  a  source.  The  preach- 
er needs  the  "  one  drop  of  unction." 
Dr.  Alexander  tells  us  in  his  thoughts 
on  preaching,  that  "  when  Dr.  John 
M.  Mason,  on  his  return  from  Scot- 
land, was  asked  wherein  lay  Chalmers's 
great  strength,  he  replied,  f  It  is  his 
blood-earnestness.'  "  In  a  funeral  ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  Baxter  occurs 
this  sentence:  "When  he  spake  of 
mighty  soul-concerns,  you  might  find 
his  very  spirit  drenched  therein." 
When  Rowland  Hill,  in  the  midst  of 


laborious  cares,  was  asked  by  a  friend, 
"  When  do  you  intend  to  stop  ?  "  the 
answer  came  promptly  :  "  Not  till  we 
have  carried  all  before  us."  What  is 
this  but  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit, 
which  spoke  with  such  masterly  force 
in  St.  Paul,  "  Though  I  preach  the 
gospel,  I  have  nothing  to  glory  of; 
for  necessity  is  laid  upon  me:  yea, 
woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel."  The  preacher  of  the  gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power.  He  must  be  thrilled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  most  earnest  spiritual  con- 
secration. Would  you  have  strength 
and  swiftness,  so  that  a  burden  of 
many  tons  can  be  transported  easily, 
and  the  measure  of  many  miles  al- 
most annihilated  ?  Why,  here  is  your 
engine  with  its  complete  perfect  ap- 
pointments, here  is  your  water,  and 
here  your  coal.  Is  there  any  thing 
else  needed  ?  Any  thing  else  !  Yes  ! 
Fire,  fire  !  Here  are  your  graces  of 
elocution,  and  the  rich  resources  of  a 
tasteful  rhetoric,  and  the  magnetic 
quality  of  a  personal  presence.  Is 
any  thing  else  needed  to  lift  the  load 
of  sorrow  and  labor  and  sin  from  life 
and  conscience?  Is  any  thing  else 
needed  to  make  faith  speed  its  way 
with  swift  flight  to  the  excellent 
glory  of  divine  truth  ?  Yes  !  the  in- 
tense passion  for  moral  excellence, 
for  spirituality,  for  humanity,  for  God, 
which  is  born  of  the  consecration  of 
the  Spirit,  —  born  of  ardent  love  for 
Christ  Jesus.  If  the  soul  can  possess 
this,  if  the  soul  can  live  this,  using 
all  the  other  gifts  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  which  are  confessedly 
to  be  valued,  it  may  claim  what  I  hold 
to  be  the  noblest  rank  in  this  work- 
ing-day world,  that  of  the  Christian 
preacher. 

The  method  of  the  preacher  must 
presuppose  a  knowledge  of,  and  faith 
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in,  the  humanity  to  be  addressed. 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  this. 

Dean  Stanley,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Eastern  Church,"  tells  us  that  the 
Russian  word  for  a  foreigner,  but  es- 
pecially for  a  German,  is  "  the  dumb," 
"  the  speechless ; "  and  it  has  happened 
within  the  experience  of  an  English 
traveller,  that  Russian  peasants  pass- 
ing by,  and  hearing  a  conversation  go- 
ing on  in  a  foreign  language,  have  ex- 
claimed in  astonishment,  "Look  at 
those  people !  they  are  making  a 
noise,  and  yet  they  cannot  speak ! " 
Something  similar  to  this  might  be 
justly  said  of  many  who  profess  to  ex- 
plain and  enforce  truth,  —  to  give  in- 
struction from  the  pulpit.  They  are 
not  "apt  to  teach,"  because  they  know 
but  little  about  those  to  whom  they 
speak.  The  preacher  must  study  the 
way  men  work  and  speak.  Learn  the 
language  of  their  life, — the  sort  of  ma- 
terial on  which  he  is  to  use  his  skill. 
Whitefield  boasted  that  he  spoke 
"market  language."  Different  per- 
sons need  different  approaches.  This 
man  claims  to  believe  in  hard  fact. 
This  woman  is  moved  by  a  graceful 
simile.  Still  others  are  to  be  touched 
only  through  their  sympathies. 
Every  ^Eolian  harp  is  not  waked  to 
music  by  the  same  breeze.  This  vi- 
brates at  a  whisper ;  another  finds  its 
voice  only  in  the  surge  of  the  storm. 

And  the  preacher  must  not  only 
strive  to  know  the  human  nature  he 
must  deal  with,  but  have  faith  in  it. 
The  sailor  deserves  shipwreck  who  has 
no  confidence  in  his  chart  or  his  craft, 
—  who  starts  with  the  conviction  that 
he  shall  be  waterlogged,  and  can  never 
make  his  voyage.  Let  the  preacher 
believe  that  men  are  eager  for  the 
truth,  if  he  can  make  it  known  to 
them.  If  they  do  not  take  it,  let  his 
first  suspicion  question  his  own  ability. 

One  thing  more  every  method  must 


presuppose ;  and  that  is  a  knowledge 
of,  and  faith  in,  some  distinct  truth. 
Too  many  set  out  with  no  aim.  They 
fire  at  will,  work  at  random.  If  they 
chance  upon  a  good  thought,  it  is 
more  by  good  luck  than  by  any  wise 
intent.  It  is  useful  and  advisable  for 
the  preacher  to  seek  new  fields  and 
pastures  green.  Too  much  browsing 
is  done  over  one  common.  No  de- 
partment of  thought  or  labor  should 
be  shut  out  from  him.  If  he  can 
get  a  lesson  out  of  a  star  in  the 
heavens,  or  a  crystal  in  the  hills,  or  a 
drop  in  the  sea,  or  a  weed  in  the  gar- 
den, let  him  do  so.  Breadth  of  cul- 
ture may  give  intensity  to  thought ; 
but  let  the  methods  and  experiments 
and  struggles  of  the  mind  after  the 
thought  be  hidden.  We  want  the 
statue  of  the  artist  without  the  rub- 
bish and  dust  of  the  studio,  —  the 
painting  without  the  soiled  fingers 
and  besmeared  pallet  and  worn 
brushes  which  were  inevitable  to  the 
artist's  work.  No  labor  should  be 
spared  to  make  the  truth  clear,  dis- 
tinct, forcible,  to  the  preacher  him- 
self ;  and  no  labor  should  be  spared  to 
proclaim  the  truth  with  clearness,  dis- 
tinctness, force,  to  others.  The  high- 
est art  is  to  conceal  art.  The  object 
to  be  attained  is  so  important,  that  no 
pains  should  be  spared  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

And  now,  granting  a  just  sense  of 
the  human  nature  to  be  reached  and 
the  truth  to  be  enforced,  two  methods 
of  procedure  present  themselves. 
The  two  are  combined  sometimes,  and 
otherwise  modified ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  preacher  elects  to  use  either 
a  written  or  an  extempore  discourse. 
It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  any  judg- 
ment between  the  two  methods.  Em- 
inent success  has  been  attained  by 
pursuing  either.  Men  of  surpassing 
influence  as  preachers  have^  delivered 
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their  sermons  from  manuscript ;  oth- 
ers of  like  influence  have  spoken 
freely  as  they  have  been  moved  in 
their  extemporary  efforts. 

Both  methods  can  be  pursued  with 
advantage.  So  far  as  the  preacher 
himself  is  concerned,  the  written  dis- 
course may  be  best  for  his  intellectual 
growth.  So  far  as  the  people  are 
concerned,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  extempore  method  is  without 
doubt  the  most  effective,  and  tends  to 
enliven  and  strengthen  the  preacher's 
spiritual  sensibility. 

For  success  in  extempore  discourse, 
two  conditions  must  be  satisfied. 
There  must  be  first  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  subject.  To  extemporize 
well,  the  main  course  of  thought  must 
be  well  defined  at  the  commencement. 
The  clothing  of  the  thought  in  words 
must  be  left  to  the  moment ;  and 
while,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  possible 
to  have  in  mind  at  the  outset  the 
main  illustrations  to  be  used,  there 
will  now  and  then  be  the  relief  when 
speaking  of  employing  one  rising  at 
the  moment ;  and  any  such  illustra- 
tion is  usually  the  best. 

The  hardest  preparation  for  extem- 
pore speech  is  not  simply  possession 
of  the  truth,  but  self-possession. 
There  are  times  when  it  seems  utterly 
impossible  to  proceed ;  words  will  not 
come  ;  thoughts  have  disbanded  ;  the 
rustling  of  a  fan,  the  creaking  of  a 
blind,  the  look  of  uneasiness,  even 
the  look  of  attention,  on  the  face  of 


a  hearer,  is  distracting.  We  learn 
how  natural  it  was  for  a  confused 
preacher  to  give  out  the  text,  "  Peter 
crew,  and  the  cock  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly ; "  or  the  other  marvellous 
passage,  with  the  marvellous  correc- 
tion, "  He  maketh  the  dem  to  hear, 
and  the  duff  to  speak  —  no,  no  !  I 
mean  the  deaf  to  speak,  and  the  dumb 
to  hear." 

We  cannot  close  our  essay  better 
than  by  a  passage  from  Whittier's 
poem  entitled  "  The  Preacher ; "  for, 
although  it  was  written  of  one  prom- 
inent in  the  annals  of  the  New-Eng- 
land pulpit,  it  may  not  inappropri- 
ately be  regarded  as  describing  any 
devout  and  earnest  Christian  preacher. 
It  tells  us,  at  any  rate,  how  the  hard- 
est study  for  the  enforcement  of  truth 
may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  lov- 
ing sympathy  and  ready  philanthropy 
of  the  Christian  minister :  — 

"In  the  church    of    the  wilderness  Edwards 

wrought, 

Shaping  his  creed  at  the  forge  of  thought; 
And  with  Thor's  own  hammer  welded  and  bent 
The  iron  links  of  his  argument, 
Which  strove  to  grasp  in  its  mighty  span 
The  purpose  of  God,  and  the  fate  of  man ! 
Yet  faithful  still  in  his  daily  round 
To  the  weak,  and  the  poor,  and  sin-sick  found : 
The  schoolman's  lore,  and  the  casuist's  art, 
Drew  warmth  and  life  from  his  fervent  heart. 
Had  he  not  seen  in  the  solitudes 
Of  his  deep  and  dark  Northampton  woods 
A  vision  of  love  about  him  fall  ? 
Not  the  blinding  splendor  which  fell  on  Saul, 
But  the  tenderer  glory  that  rests  on  them 
Who  walk  in  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Where  never  the  sun  nor  moon  are  known, 
But  the  Lord  and  his  love  are  the  light  alone ! " 
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PAUL,  ere  he  preached,  in  lonely  deserts  strayed ; 
Far  from  his  race  for  three  long  years  he  staid : 

If  knowing  nothing  of  mankind  were  all, 
Our  new-fledged  preacher  were  a  second  Paul. 
MARCH,  1841. 
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LIFTED  UP. 

BY   ISABEL   F.    LEWES. 

LITTLE  WILLIE,  mild  and  patient, 
Sunny-haired  and  azure-eyed, 
In  the  twilight's  mellow  gloaming 
Thoughtful  sat,  my  chair  beside. 
On  his  knee  a  little  Bible, 
Grandma's  gift  to  him  that  day  ; 
He  had  read  till  daylight  fading 
Bade  him  put  the  book  away. 

Then  he  nestled  close  beside  me, 

Laid  in  mine  his  little  hand, 

Gazing  outward  with  expression 

I  could  scarcely  understand : 

"  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  mamma,  will  you, 

What  our  Saviour  meant  when  he 

Said,  'I,  if  I  be  lifted  up, 

Will  then  draw  all  men  unto  me '  ?  n 

And  I  said,  that,  by  this  symbol, 
Christ,  their  Lord,  would  signify, 
That,  upon  the  cross  uplifted, 
He  in  agony  must  die  ; 
And  when,  in  the  coming  future, 
All  his  sorrows  should  be  heard, 
Men  would  then  be  brought  unto  him, 
By  the  tenderest  feelings  stirred. 

One  short  month,  —  again  at  night-fall 
Clouds  of  crimson  turned  to  gray ! 
Lonely  sat  I  by  the  fireside, 
While  my  thoughts  went  far  away. 
Vacant  was  the  chair  beside  me, 
Hushed  the  voice  so  low  and  sweet, 
Missed  the  gentle  hand's  soft  pressure, 
And  the  sound  of  little  feet. 

Upward  reaching,  through  the  darkness, 
Yearningly  I  sought  my  boy  : 
Earth  seemed  full  of  pain  and  sorrow, 
Heaven  alone  held  peace  and  joy. 
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Suddenly  a  ray  of  firelight, 
As  imbued  with  heavenly  grace, 
Pell  upon  a  little  picture, 
Made  alive  my  darling's  face. 

While  I  gazed  as  one  enraptured, 
Moving  lips  I  seemed  to  see, 
Heard  his  voice  :  "  If  I  be  lifted 
Up,  I  will  draw  you  to  me." 
Now  a  new  and  richer  meaning 
Jesus'  words  for  me  possessed : 
By  our  love  for  the  departed 
Upward  lifted,  find  we  rest. 

Then  before  that  picture  bending, 
Laid  I  all  my  burdens  down ; 
Saw  how  tenderly  the  Father 
Of  my  cross  would  weave  a  crown. 
Through  my  soul  this  glad  evangel 
Surgeth  like  the  rolling  sea, 
"  Ever  nearer,  nearer  heaven, 
Darling  Willie  leadeth  me." 


ZERUB  THKOOPS  EXPERIMENT. 

BY   MKS.   A.    D.    T.    WHITNEY. 

IIL  grass,  a  sloping  bank,  the  shade  of 

trees  and  wild  shrubs,  secret  stillness 

HOW   THE   COMET   TOLD    TALES,   AND  ,  ,  ,  ,,       '         ,      , 

and  beauty :  and  the  broad,  slow  river 

SET   THE   SOLAR   SYSTEM    IN    COM-         ...          ,     J  '     ,  ,,        , 

widened  out  above  the  dams. 

Nobody   would    have    thought    it 

THE  houses  on  the  east,  or  rather  going  by  along  the  front.  Nobody 
south-east  side  of  Ford  Street  opened  would  have  thought,  that  behind  the 
by  their  front  and  back  doors  into  commonplace  village,  with  its  houses 
two  different  worlds,  as  the  lives  of  crowding  right  on  to  the  thorough- 
men  also  do.  fare,  was  this  escape  into  a  hidden 

One  way,  there  was  the  dusty,  glar-  and  wonderful  delight.     People   did 

ing  high-road,  with  the  street-cars  run-  not  remember  it,  although  they  knew, 

ning  up  to  the  corner ;  the  bank,  the  who  lived  on  the  other  side,  and  had 

post-office,  the  shops,  the  town-pump,  close  back-yards,  stopped  short  by  the 

and  the  hayscales,  all  in  sight,  and  yards  of  Chaffer  Street, 

constituting  what  New-England  peo-  The  little  children  knew.     Little 

pie  call  "  the  prospect."  children  always  know. 

The   other  way,  there  was  green  Half  Caroline  Whapshare's  teach- 
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ing  was  done,  in  pleasant  weather, 
out  on  the  "  back  slope."  There  was 
a  real  barberry-bush  to  run  around ; 
there  were  beautiful  hiding-places  for 
the  chickens,  and  sly  corners  for  the 
fox.  Above  all,  there  was  room  for 
the  planets. 

Dr.  Plaice  came  through  the  long 
hall  of  the  old  house,  one  day  in 
May,  drawn  by  the  open-air  chatter 
of  little  voices  like  loosened  brooks. 
He  stood  there  a  minute  or  two  in 
the  end  door,  looking  on  at  a  wonder- 
ful game,  —  no  less  than  the  game  of 
the  stars  in  their  courses. 

The  roundabout,  which  dried  the 
clothes  on  Monday,  had  its  long  arms 
taken  out,  and  piled  away  beside  the 
fence.  To  the  swivel  at  the  top  of 
its  centre-post  were  fastened  stout 
twine  strings,  longer  and  shorter ;  and 
each  of  these  was  held  at  its  farther 
end  by  a  little  scholar,  who,  drawing 
by  its  tether  to  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance, and  keeping  the  line  taut,  was 
joyously  revolving  in  a  prescribed  or- 
bit, to  the  time  of  a  tune  which  Car- 
oline, seated  on  a  low  stool  at  the 
centre,  and  personating  the  Sun,  sang 
to  them  as  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

Little  golden-haired  Mercury,  — 
the  youngest  pet  pupil,  Kobie  Lew- 
iston,  —  trotted  around  close  by  her 
feet ;  occulted  now  and  then  against 
her  lap  when  he  grew  tired.  A 
pretty,  eight-years-old  Venus,  sunny- 
eyed  and  ringleted,  came  next ;  and 
then  sober,  clear-faced,  pleasant  Kuth 
Fellman,  for  Earth.  Mars  was  a 
sturdy,  rollicking,  rather  unmanage- 
able fellow ;  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
were  the  big  scholars,  in  the  edge  of 
their  teens.  Farther  into  space  Car- 
oline did  not  try  to  go ;  nor  could  she, 
without  getting  into  the  river.  It 
was  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 

By  and  by  (this  was  the  best  part 


of  the  play),  Caroline  lifted  up  her 
hand,  and  forth  started  a  comet  from 
behind  a  gooseberry-bush.  From 
away  down  by  the  bank  of  the 
river  he  came,  describing  his  parab- 
ola among  the  planets,  bearing  down 
toward  the  Sun,  crossing  orbit  after 
orbit,  but  never  when  the  heavenly 
body  was  there.  This  was  the  "  steer- 
ing." It  was  as  great  fun  as  coasting 
down  hill  among  multitudinous  sleds. 
He  took  his  sight  from  the  start,  and 
threaded  his  way,  bobbing  under  the 
lines,  and,  wheeling  at  length  close 
around  with  little  Mercury,  shot  off 
again  upon  the  other  side.  Dimmy 
Pickett  did  it;  a  pennon  of  white 
muslin,  fastened  around  nis  head, 
flew  behind  him.  This  was  the 
comet's  tail.  Dimmy  was  only 
seven  years  old,  little  and  bright. 
A  larger,  duller  boy  could  not  have 
done  it. 

When  the  play  was  over,  the  plan- 
ets, out  of  breath,  came  up  around 
the  Sun ;  and  the  Sun  asked  them 
questions. 

"What  are  the  strings  meant 
for?" 

"  Gravitation,  that  ties  them  to  the 
Sun." 

"What  is  your  pulling  away  as  far 
as  you  can  for  ?  " 

"  Centrifugal  force,  that  makes 
them  fly  off." 

"  What  do  both  together  do  ?  " 

"  Keep  them  going  round  and 
round  just  in  their  own  separate 
places." 

"  Are  there  really  strings  up  in  the 
sky  ?  "  asked  little  Venus. 

Caroline  held  up  her  finger,  and 
beckoned  to  Venus.  Venus  came. 

"Why  did  you  come  to  me?  I 
did  not  pull  you  with  the  string." 

"  You  beckoned." 

"  God  beckons." 

All   the  little  planets  were   still. 
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There  was  silence  in  their  heaven 
for  the  space  of  half  a  minute. 

Then  Dimmy  Pickett  spoke. 

"Suppose  she  had  had  her  back 
turned  ?  " 

"  Every  little  atom  in  the  whole 
world  of  worlds  has  its  face  toward 
God." 

"  What  do  they  pull  away  for 
then?" 

"God  gives  them  a  will  of  their 
own,  to  go  a  little  way  of  their  own ; 
but  they  cannot  get  beyond  his  will. 
The  two  wills  make  the  beautiful 
glad  motions,  and  all  the  life  and  the 
glory. 

"There  are  anemones  down  by 
the  spring.  Who  will  come  this  af- 
ternoon, and  go  with  me  to  gather 
them  ?  " 

Caroline  had  given  them  their  bit 
of  physics  and  metaphysics.  It  was 
enough  for  this  time. 

Everybody  would  go  and  gather 
anemones,  —  everybody  but  big  Ju- 
piter. He  did  not  say  any  thing ;  he 
wanted  to  play  football. 

"  May  I  go  too  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Plaice, 
coming  over  from  the  door. 

Caroline  had  sat  with  her  back 
toward  him.  She  started  a  little, 
and  flushed. 

"  It  is  the  children's  walk.  Will 
you  have  Dr.  Plaice  go  too  ? "  she 
asked  them. 

"  He  doesn't  belong,"  whispered 
Venus  shyly. 

"  Oh  !  I'm  the  new  planet,  —  the 
far,  far  away  one,  that  only  comes  in 
sight  once  in  —  ever  so  long.  I've 
been  a  good  while  getting  here.  But 
I'm  discovered  now,  and  must  be 
counted  in.  I  belong ;  truly  I  do." 

Something  made  the  pretty  Sun 
change  color  yet  more  at  this. 
Among  them  all,  nobody  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  say  him  nay. 
So  the  doctor  said  he  would  come, 


and  bring  his  microscope  with  him. 
After  the  tremendousness  of  things 
in  general,  they  might  like  to  descend 
to  something  small  and  particular. 

Dimmy  Pickett  stood  staring,  in  a 
queer,  bright,  eager  way,  while  the 
plan  was  settled.  He  looked  at  the 
doctor  and  at  Caroline,  as  if  he  were 
making  a  bewildering  computation, 
astronomical  or  otherwise,  too  large 
for  his  small  head. 

Caroline  did  not  notice ;  she  was 
busy  with  little  Mercury.  But  the 
doctor  saw  it,  and  had  an  end-of-the- 
world  instinct  that  the  comet  was 
bearing  down  upon  him. 

All  at  once,  the  erratic  little  lumi- 
nary did  bear  down  upon  the  Sun, 
displacing  Mercury. 

"  See  here  ! "  said  he,  breaking  out 
with  a  shy  bravado  in  a  child's  loud 
whisper.  "I  know  something,  Miss 
Caroline,  —  I  do ;  only  Flipper  told  me 
not  to  tell." 

"  Then,"  said  innocent  Caroline, 
"be  sure  you  don't.  You  won't 
ever  be  a  man,  —  a  splendid,  hon- 
orable man,  —  if  you  tell  things  that 
you  ought  not.  And  say  '  Philippa.' 
Your  sister  has  a  pretty  name ;  but 
' Flipper'  isn't  pretty." 

"  Everybody  calls  her  (  Flipper/ 
She  is  '  Flipper ' ! "  returned  the 
Comet,  half  inclined  to  be  a  little 
sulky.  He  had  expected  to  have  his 
secret  teased  out  of  him. 

Dr.  Plaice  caught  the  last  sen- 
tences as  he  turned  away  quickly, 
for  fear  of  what  might  come  next. 
He  walked  back  into  his  office  with 
an  excited  perplexity  in  his  mind. 

How  long  could  he  save  Caroline 
from  this  ?  And  what  ought  he  to 
do  ?  Go  away  ?  or  stay,  and  do  that 
which  he  had  hardly  made  up  his 
mind  would  be  right  to  do  ? 

He  sat  down  in  his  corner  chair, 
near  which  the  little  passage  and  the 
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blinded  east  door  were  open,  letting 
in  the  soft  summer  of  a  few  hours 
that  the  May-day  was  giving. 

He  had  hardly  sat  there  two  min- 
utes, when  little  steps  came  by  around 
the  corner,  *and  little  heavenly  bodies 
—  three  or  four  —  made  a  constella- 
tion just  outside  the  folded  blinds. 

He  could  see  them  as  they  stood. 
The  Comet  looked  big  and  red  and 
portentous ;  little  Venus  was  spark- 
ling and  coaxing. 

"Tell  me,  Dimmy;  just  me,  you 
know." 

And  Earth  and  Jupiter  crowded  up 
close  also  to  hear. 

"  I  s'pose  Flipper  meant  not  to 
tell  her;  besides,  she's  always  tell- 
ing everybody  not  to  tell  every  thing. 
And  they  do.  She  does." 

"  Grown-up  people  tell  the  most,  I 

think,"  said  Venus  gravely.     "  They 

keep  all  the  telling  and  all  the  cake, 

and  say  'tisn't  good  for  children.     Is 

^it  about  us,  Dimniy  ?" 

"I  told  you  'twas.  By  least  it 
would  be  some  time.  She  said  it 
would  be  a  forever  vexation." 

"Vacation  you  mean,  Dimmy," 
said  elder  Earth. 

"  I  say  vexation  at  home ;  and 
Flipper  says  it  is  vexation.  So 
now,"  said  Dimmy. 

"I  shouldn't  like  a  forever  vaca- 
tion," said  Kuth  Fellman,  waiving 
the  point. 

"But  it  would  be,"  persisted  Dim- 
my, "  if  .she  went  and  got  married. 
And  Dr.  Plaice  is  her  beau.  Flipper 
said  so." 

"  Poh ! "  said  big  Jupiter,  and 
walked  off. 

Earth  and  Venus  looked  at  each 
other  with  a  wide  wonder  in  their 
eyes,  and  set  their  little  white  teeth 
suddenly  very  tight  upon  their  under 
lips.  It  was  a  tremendous  secret ! " 

Venus  came  to  first. 


"  Well,  it  must  be  pretty  nice  to 
have  a  beau,"  she  said. 

"  Mr.  Dimmy  Comet ! "  said  a  voice 
behind  them.  The  blind  opened,  and 
the  doctor  stood  there. 

"  Allow  me  to  beg  the  honor  of  a 
further  acquaintance  with  so  well- 
informed  a  gentleman.  You  will 
please  to  walk  into  my  office  here." 

Dr.  Plaice's  hand  was  on  Dirnmy's 
shoulder. 

"Oh,  my  gracious!"  cried  Earth 
and  Venus  simultaneously,  and  simul- 
taneously rushed  down  a  broad  vista 
of  space ;  i.e.,  the  village  street,  that 
turned  between  the  tin-shop  and  the 
tailor's. 

That  light  hand  on  Dimmy's  shoul- 
der was  not  to  be  mistaken.  He 
walked  in  up  the  step  as  a  little  boy 
does  walk  in  when  his  sins  have  found 
him  out. 

Dr.  Plaice  closed  the  door. 

"  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Comet,"  he  said 
politely.  "The  arm-chair,  if  you 
please." 

If  he  had  put  him  on  a  cricket,  or 
let  him  stand,  it  would  not  have  been 
half  so  bad.  The  arm-chair  was  high, 
formidable,  and  awfully  suggestive. 
The  tone  of  the  "  if  you  please  "  was 
unrelenting.  The  doctor  might  be 
going  to  pull  all  his  teeth  out ;  but 
he  was  without  remedy. 

Dimmy  hitched  up  backwards  into 
the  great  chair,  putting  his  heel  upon 
the  forward  rung,  and  hoisting  him- 
self by  the  arm.  Seated  there,  his 
legs  hung  ridiculously  short  and 
small. 

"The  leading  object  of  my  life," 
said  the  terrible  doctor,  turning  to 
the  mantel,  and  taking  up  his  meer- 
schaum, "  is  enlightenment.  You 
have  enlightened  me  very  much  in- 
deed within  the  last  five  minutes,  Mr. 
Comet.  I  feel  exceedingly  obliged 
to  you  —  and  to  Flipper."  And  the 
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doctor  filled  leisurely  the  bowl  of  his 
pipe,  pressing  the  tobacco  down 
evenly. 

"Smoke,  Mr.  Comet?  No,  I 
thought  not.  Judging  professionally, 
I  should  say  that  your  constitution 
was  not  quite  —  up  to  it." 

Dr.  Plaice  struck  a  match,  held  it 
to  the  pipe,  and  took  a  whiff  or  two, 
then  drew  a  chair,  and  sat  down  him- 
self. 

This  was  awful!  How  long  was 
it  to  go  on  ?  How  long  did  it  take 
the  doctor  to  smoke  his  pipe  ?  Would 
he  keep  him  there  all  day  mocking  at 
him  ?  Would  he  ever  let  him  go  ? 
And  what  would  Flipper  say  ? 

Dimmy  twisted  his  short  legs  des- 
perately, and  untwisted  them  hazard- 
ously, and  recklessly  twisted  them 
again.  He  squeezed  the  rim  of  his 
little  soft  felt  hat  into  a  great  many 
doubles,  to  correspond  with  his  legs ; 
then  he  let  it  out,  and  squeezed  it  up 
again.  He  began  to  grow  alarmingly 
red  and  swelled  in  the  face,  with 
mingled  shame  and  fear  and  indigna- 
tion. 

"  Your  news  was  very  interesting, 
Mr.  Comet,"  resumed  the  doctor, 
"  especially  to  myself.  For  that  rea- 
son, and  for  another  that  I  will  men- 
tion presently,  I  should  prefer  that  it 
should  not  be  spoken  of  in  like  man- 
ner again.  Do  you  understand  ?  " 

For  all  answer,  Dimmy  struggled 
with  his  legs  again,  and  obliterated 
his  cap. 

"  The  second  reason  is,  that  it  does 
not  happen  to  be  true.  If  it  were,  I 
should  be  likely  to  tell  of  it  myself. 
A  gentleman,  Mr.  Comet,  does  not 
speak  of  other  people's  personal  af- 
fairs until  he  is  authorized ;  and  he 
never  repeats  things  that  he  hears  in 
a  whisper,  with  a  '  Don't  tell ! '  neither, 
I  think,  does  a  lady.  In  the  first 
place,  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  not 


very    often    hear    those    things     at 
all." 

Dimmy's  redness  grew  ominous. 
He  winked  very  hard.  These  were 
very  grown-up  words  of  the  doctor's ; 
but  instinct  translated  them.  He 
learned  a  half  page  of  dictionary  at 
least,  in  these  five  minutes,  that  he 
never  forgot.  He  was  very  much 
ashamed,  and  he  was  very  mad.  His 
legs  were  in  such  a  snarl  with  the 
chair  by  this  time,  that  it  was  hard 
to  tell  which  was  human  and  which 
was  mahogany  ;  his  face  was  big  with 
tears  that  he  would  not  cry,  and  his 
hat  was  pretty  nearly  hopeless. 

At  last,  two  words  came  forth,  very 
much  thickened  and  swollen  them- 
selves with  their  long  restraint. 

"  By  George  !  " 

Dimmy  lisped  a  little  on  his  g's ; 
and  the  expletive  sounded  like  some- 
thing huge  and  soft,  flung  with  great 
force,  and  hitting  as  hard  as  it  could. 
Dr.  Plaice  laughed  out ;  he  could  not 
help  it ;  but  then  he  immediately  got 
up,  and  came  over  toward  Dimmy, 
with  his  hand  held  out.  He  did  not 
wish  to  humiliate  and  enrage  him 
utterly.  He  meant  to  treat  him 
really  like  a  man  at  last. 

"  That  is  all,  Dimmy.  Now,  let's 
shake  hands,  and  be  friends.  You 
don't  like  being  talked  to  like  a  mean 
little  man  ?  Well,  you  can  wake  up 
from  that  bad  dream  all  safe  at  seven 
years  old,  with  twice  your  age  yet  to 
grow  in,  and  to  make  what  kind  of  a 
man  you  will.  Miss  Caroline  told 
you,  if  you  want  to  be  a  '  splendid, 
honorable '  one,  don't  do  any  small, 
meddling  things,  or  tell  any  small, 
meddling  tales." 

And  Dr.  Plaice  kept  hold  of  Dim- 
my's  hand  till  his  legs  untwisted,  and 
he  was  slid  safely  down  out  of  the 
big  chair.  Then  Dimmy  put  on  his 
cap,  pulled  it  very  much  over  his 
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eyes,  and  departed  meekly  and 
swiftly.  Wben  he  was  around  the 
corner,  however,  behind  the  tin-shop, 
he  paused,  pushed  his  cap  up  into  its 
place,  took  a  good  long  breath,  and 
said  "  By  George  !  "  again.  But 
there  were  things  in  this  "By 
George ! "  that  had  not  been  in  the 
other.  Out  of  it  came  a  good  deal  in 
the  boy's  life  that  would  not  else  have 
been  there,  and  that  we  shall  not  fol- 
low him  on  to  tell  about. 

The  first  resultant  was  his  going 
with  the  walking-party  that  after- 
noon, in  spite  of  the  tingle  with 
which  he  thought  of  it ;  which,  if  he 
had  not  been  in  a  pretty  fair  sense  a 
"  by-George  "  character,  one  would 
hardly  have  expected  him  to  do.  He 
had  two  minds  about  it;  but  the 
spirit  that  swore  by  the  king  that  was 
in  him  prevailed.  He  wouldn't  sneak 
off  afraid.  He  would  face  the  doctor 
and  those  girls.  Besides,  he  would 
stop  the  tattle ;  that  is,  he  thought 
he  would.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
the  royal  in  this  for  seven  years  old. 

Venus  was  in  the  middle  of  a  knot 
of  girls  when  Dimmy  came  upon  the 
field.  He  watched  and  loitered,  until 
she  emerged  for  a  minute,  and  he 
caught  her  upon  the  edge.  Then  he 
sauntered  by,  close  to  her,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

"  I  say,"  he  said  low,  over  his 
shoulder,  "don't  tell  of  that,  you 
know.  'Tain't  true." 

"  My  sakes  !  "  cried  little  Venus, 
coming  quite  away,  and  going  on  with 
him ;  "  I  have  told." 

"  Foh  !  "  exclaimed  Dimmy  in  dis- 
gust. "Who?" 

"  Just  Aurora,  my  best  friend,  you 
know." 

Now,  Aurora  was  just  the  biggest 
little  chatterbox  in  the  whole  school. 

Poor  Dimmy  beg&i  to  find  out,  to 
his  dismay,  how  hard  it  is  to  catch 


up  with  a  mistake.  He  thought  of 
Jupiter,  too,  off  in  his  bigger  orbit, 
with  the  village  fellows.  What  might 
not  he  say,  in  his  big-boy  fashion, 
worst  of  all,  notwithstanding  his 
"  Poh  "  ?  The  little  Comet  was  very 
uncomfortable,  and  wished  with  all 
his  heart,  that  he  had  kept  his  tale 
to  himself. 

Aurora  was  nudging  and  whisper- 
ing, walking  behind  the  doctor  and 
Miss  Caroline,  with  her  other  best 
friend,  a  larger  girl,  Laura  Frances. 
It  was  plain  there  was  no  knowing 
what  might  come  of  it.  The  whole 
solar  system  would  have  hold  of  it, 
and  what  a  blaze  and  whirl  that  would 
be! 

Dimmy  marched  up  to  Dr.  Plaice, 
at  his  open  office-door,  when  they 
were  back  again,  and  the  girls  had 
gone. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  after  all,"  he  said, 
without  any  antecedent  to  the  "  it." 
"  I  tried  to  stop  it,  and  it  won't." 

"  It  isn't  easy  to  stop  a  thing  that 
is  once  started.  There's  a  law  of 
nature  against  it.  But  I'll  see  what 
I  can  do,  Dimmy ;  and  it  is  all  right 
between  you  and  me,  any  way." 

Dimmy's  throat  felt  queer ;  and  he 
came  very  near  saying  "  By  George !  " 
again. 

The  sun  was  going  down,  and  the 
air  was  just  as  sweet  and  tender  as 
it  had  been  all  the  day.  Windows 
and  doors  stood  wide,  gathering  in 
the  rich  feeling  of  June  from  the 
May  air.  Dr.  Plaice  came  round 
through  the  hall  again. 

"Miss  Caroline,"  he  said,  "the 
Golden  Gate  is  open.  Will  you  go 
down  and  see  ?  " 

The  Golden  Gate  was  the  opening 
up  the  river  where  the  west  shone  in, 
and  filled  up  all  the  water  aisle  with 
a  mist  of  glory.  Far  and  deep  be- 
tween the  trees  that  closed  on  either 
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side  lay  the  burning  splendor  whence 
the  tide  flowed  down ;  and  violet  or 
crimson  bars  would  lie  across  as  the 
flame  faded,  or  flecks  and  burnished 
lines  of  yet  intenser  fire  be  thrown 
up  like  isles  and  coasts  along  a  daz- 
zling sea,  and  all*  gathered,  as  it 
were,  into  one  focus  of  light,  for  the 
wooded  fringe  and  the  high  banks  of 
the  stream  covered  at  right  and  left 
the  stretch  of  the  horizon,  and  left  all 
heaven  to  be  imagined  from  its  single 
unclosed  door. 

So  they  went  down  to  the  river- 
side. The  sloping  bank  shut  out 
house  and  street  and  all  the  village 
sounds.  Office  and  schoolroom,  and 
all  the  ways  by  which  their  living 
and  everybody's  else  went  on,  were 
behind  them.  Nothing  was  here  but 
God's  beautiful  world  that  his  souls 
are  born  into,  and  before  them  the 
Golden  Gate  lay  open. 

"  It  is  like  a  beautiful  secret,"  said 
Arthur  Plaice. 

"  It  is  like  the  heaven  inside  and 
behind,"  said  Caroline  softly. 

"Yes;  it  is  like  that.  It  is  that 
heaven  is  the  great,  beautiful  secret. 
There  is  a  piece  of  it,  Caroline,  that  I 
have  wished  to  tell  you.  Only,  the  other 
side,  there  is  still  the  dusty  street." 

Caroline  stood  utterly  still. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  right ;  be- 
cause "  —  His  pause  became  a  period. 
"  I  have  earned  just  fifty  dollars  all 
this  last  year  beyond  what  absolutely 
had  to  keep  me,"  he  said,  speaking  it 
out  quickly.  "  Your  little  school  is 
better  than  that ;  and  so  I  have  no 
right  to  tell  you  beautiful  secrets  by 
the  river-side,  and  then  lead  you  out 
into  the  toil  and  dust." 

"  You  mean  that  you  have  been 
paid  just  fifty  dollars,"  said  Caroline, 
looking  at  him  very  proudly,  and  then 
turning  away  again  ;  "  and  — I  don't 
care  for  the  dusty  street." 


"  And  you  do  care  —  ?  "  asked  Ar- 
thur eagerly,  bending  down  to  look 
after  the  shy  face. 

Caroline  flushed  up  like  the  sun- 
rise that  tells  God's  morning  story 
without  any  words. 

Arthur  Plaice  felt  the  joy  of  his 
morning;  but  he  was  a  man,  and 
wanted  speech,  — just  a  word,  ever  so 
shy,  ever  so  small.  He  forgot  his 
own  unfinished  speaking. 

"  Translate,"  he  whispered. 

"  I  do  care,"  said  Caroline  quaintly 
and  tremulously,  "for  the  beautiful 
secret  — which  you  didn't  tell  me." 

And  then  the  secret  was  told. 

"  I  think  they  have  gone  through 
the  Golden  Gate,"  said  Lydia,  turn- 
ing round  from  her  organ,  when  she 
could  no  longer  see  her  notes. 

"  I  believe  so  too,"  said  the  mother, 
seeing  them  come  up  the  old  stone 
step  at  the  end  door ;  but  she  said  it 
to  herself. 

She  stepped  out  from  the  little  din- 
ing-room where  the  tea  was  ready,  — 
split-cake,  toast,  and  a  pink  square  of 
delicately-broiled  smoked  salmon,  — 
and  met  them  in  the  dusk  of  the 
long,  old  hall.  ', 

"  Will  you  come  in  ?  "  she  said  to 
Dr.  Plaice.  "  We  are  just  ready." 

"  I  will  come  if  you  will  let  me,  — 
mother ! " 

He  had  got  her  hand  fast  with 
Caroline's  in  his  own,  as  he  said  it. 

"  Oh,  you  two  children  ! "  Mrs. 
Whapshare  answered,  when  she  had 
got  over  a  little  sob.  "  How  long  you 
have  got  to  wait ! " 

"  We  can't  help  that,"  said  Arthur. 
"  It  won't  be  any  longer  than  it  was 
before.  And  we  should  have  waited. 
I  suppose  we  have  been  waiting,  ever 
since  we  both  were  born." 

Dr.  Plaice  took  care  to  meet  Dim- 
my  Pickett  the  next  morning. 
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"  I've  stopped  it,  Dimmy,"  said  he, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

"  How  ?  "  said  Dimmy  explosively. 

"As  the  Indians  stop  the  fire 
from  chasing  them  on  the  prairies,  — 
kindled  it  at  my  own  end.  I  want 
your  congratulations,  Dimmy.  I  am 
engaged  to  he  married  —  some  time  — 
to  Miss  Caroline  Whapshare." 

Dimmy  drew  back  his  hand  to  pull 
his  hat  down  over  his  eyes.  He 
shuffled  with  one  foot  back  and  forth 
upon  the  ground.  He  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  real,  grown-up  news, 
told  him  with  his  hand  in  his  friend's 
just  as  if  he  had  been  big  enough. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  or  how  to  get  away  and  leave  it. 
All  at  once  he  pushed  his  hat  back 
again,  stood  square  upon  his  feet,  and 
looked  up. 

"  Are  you  making  fun  of  me  now, 
Dr.  Plaice  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed.  I  am  telling  you  my 
good  news  as  my  particular  friend, 
whom  I  told  yesterday  that  it  wasn't 
true.  You'll  wish  me  joy,  won't 
you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dimmy.  "But,  if 
you  want  anybody  else  to  know  it 
now,  I  guess  you'll  have  to  tell  'em 
yourself.  There's  Miss  Suprema 
coming." 

And  Dimmy  vanished  round  the 
corner,  and  into  the  schoolroom  door. 

Dr.  Plaice  stood  still  and  laughed. 
"  That's  the  brightest  boy  in  Rinthe- 
roote,"  said  he  to  himself. 

Miss  Suprema  came  up. 

"  Why,  doctor,  what  is  it  ?  What 
have  you  done  to  Dimmy  Pickett  ?  " 

"  Told  him  some  news,  and  got  his 
advice.  The  advice,  I  think,  was  ex- 
cellent; and  I  am  sure  my  news 
was." 

Then  he  told  her  the  news;  and 
she  forgot  to  ask  him  any  thing  about 
the  advice. 


When  he  went  back  into  his  office, 
he  saw  her,  through  the  blinds,  stand- 
ing in  one  of  her  awful  equilibriums. 
Whether  she  should  keep  on,  down 
the  village-street,  taking  her  chances 
as  she  went,  or  turn  about,  and  go 
straight  up  to  Mrs.  Benny  Dutell's, 
before  she  heard  of  it  from  anybody 
else  ?  She  could  not  expect  to  be 
first  with  everybody:  she  must  be 
first  with  Mrs.  Dutell.  So  the  great 
whirl  within  her  set  her  off  in  a  right 
line  at  last,  and  she  went  up  the 
street  like  a  cyclone. 

The  doctor  drew  up  his  shoulders 
with  a  laughing  shake,  turned  to  his 
desk,  and  sat  down. 

Sat  down  to  his  desk,  and  his 
books ;  and  knew  that  he  began,  that 
moment,  the  days  of  a  hard,  uncer- 
tain waiting.  The  news  was  told  ; 
the  fire  had  run  ;  he  had  made  a  safe 
place  to  stand  in ;  and  now  he  must 
only  —  stand.  That  makes  a  long 
chapter;  the  Apostle  Paul  knew 
that,  but  it  is  not  a  chapter  for  a 
magazine. 

"It  is  all  there  can  be  about  it  for 
ever  so  long,  Arthur,"  Caroline  her- 
self had  said  to  him,  in  the  first, 
blessed,  sober,  certain  "talking- 
over." 

"  Mother  could  not  do  without  me, 
and  my  little  school,  until  Lydia  is 
ready  with  her  music,  and  John  gets 
some  sort  of  salary  that  will  more 
than  pay  for  his  tickets  in  the  cars 
and  his  lunches  in  the  city.  I  must 
stay  by  home,  you  see.  I  shouldn't 
be  worth  taking  away  if  I  wouldn't." 

For  two  years  there  was  no  new 
point  reached  in  this,  their  story ;  none 
but  the  little  shining  points  that 
count  in  "  the  kingdom  ;  "  in  the  in- 
side beauty  that  lies  away  from  the 
dusty  street;  that  holds  all  the  loveli- 
est secrets,  and  the  least  of  them 
sometimes  the  loveliest;  and  where 
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the  Father  that  seeth  in  secret  keeps 
his  own  inner  blessedness  hidden  fast 
with  the  hearts  of  his  children. 

But  in  two  years  the  outward  may 
halt  step  with  the  inward  till  the 
hobble  grows  wearisome  and  painful. 

In  two  years  Dr.  Plaice  had  only 
put  into  the  bank  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  more.  In  two  years  Mrs. 
Whapshare's  face  had  gathered  new 
lines,  and  Caroline's  had  grown  a  little 
thin  and  pale  with  the  constant  pull 
of  school. 

Martha  was  two  years  crustier  and 
more  like  an  old  maid,  while  her  ser- 
vice in  the  household  was  more  com- 
prehensive and  invaluable  than  ever. 
Lydia  and  John  were  growing  up  to 
the  realization  of  the  hard  tug  of  life, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  many 
wants  and  wishes  that  must  go  un- 
met. 

Suprema  Sharpe  had  had  two  years 
in  which  to  find  herself  often  at  de- 
fault for  fresh  aliment  of  news,  and 
driven  to  turn  and  worry  and  recrunch 
the  old;  as  a  dog  keeps  a  bone 
buried,  and  digs  it  up  once  in  a  while 
to  try  for  a  little  more  marrow  in  it. 

Every  now  and  then,  she  dug  up 
Plaice- Whapsh are  bone  ;  and  every 
time  she  set  it  forth  in  sorrier  fashion, 
and  yet  "  bonier  "  light. 

"  The  doctor  was  tired  of  his  bar- 
gain ;  he  hadn't  much  the  look  of  a 
satisfied  man ;  if  it  was  ever  coming 
to  any  thing,  why  didn't  it  come  ?  The 
Whapsh  ares  held  on  well ;  she  would 
say  that  for  them." 

Or,  it  was  "  a  shame  for  Mrs. 
Whapshare  to  keep  Caroline  toiling 
on  at  her  school  for  her.  Why 
couldn't  she  marry,  and  keep  school 
to  help  herself?  Car  was  growing 
old ;  she  had  got  gray  hairs  on  her 
temples.  No  doubt  they  were  awful 
poor ;  everybody  knew  the  place  was 
mortgaged  j  and  old  Eufus  Abell 


didn't  lend  his  money  just  to  get  it 
back  again.  There  was  Lydia  flour- 
ishing away  on  that  organ.  Much 
she'd  ever  make  of  it.  She'd  better 
have  been  running  a  sewing-ma- 
chine." 

In  two  years,  Zerub  Throop  was 
dead,  and  nobody  could  find  out,  for 
a  good  while,  what  he  had  done  with 
his  money.  By  and  by  it  came  out 
that  there  was  a  will,  and  that  Rufus 
Abell  was  executor.  Of  course ;  Ru- 
fus Abell  executed  every  thing. 

Mrs.  Whapshare  took  to  having 
little  nervous  starts  every  time  Rufus 
Abell  came  round  the  corner.  She 
could  not  shake  off  the  notion  that 
news  was  coming  to  her  yet,  from  old 
Zerub,  from  old  Zerub  —  and  the 
Lord;  for  she  remembered  always 
that  about  the  king's  heart ;  and  she 
knew  that  in  the  inward  light  of 
things  she  had  a  right,  and  that  the 
Lord  and  his  angels  live  and  work 
continually  in  the  inward  light,  where 
man  can  neither  see  nor  reach. 

But  Rufus  went  and  came,  and 
never  stopped,  or  even  looked  up  at 
the  Whapshare  windows.  It  was  plain 
that  he  had  no  thought  of  any  con- 
tingency for  them. 

All  that  was  known  about  the  will 
was,  that  it  was  an  odd  one;  as  it 
would  not  have  been  Zerub  Throop's 
if  it  were  not.  That  nothing  was  to 
be  settled  —  save  certain  legacies,  the 
chief  of  which  was  to  Sarah  Hand, 
providing  for  her  and  for  the  cat,  — 
for  five  years;  only  the  property  to 
be  taken  care  of,  rents  and  dividends 
collected,  and  all  to  wait  that  time,  for 
any  claim  that  might  arise;  failing 
which,  it  was  then  to  be  devoted  to 
certain  specified  public  uses. 

Rintheroote  was  exercised  to  con- 
jecture what  that  possible  claim 
might  be.  A  secret  marriage,  —  a 
child,  —  half  a  dozen  children,  per- 
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haps,  adrift  somewhere,  liable  to  turn 
up? 

Rufus  Abell  held  his  peace ;  indeed, 
he  had  nothing  else  to  hold  ;  the  will 
registered,  and  open  to  any  reading, 
only  said  just  that:  "For  any  claim 
upon  said  estate  that  may  legally 
and  within  that  time  arise." 


But  Kufus  Abell  did  call  one  day. 
The  mortgage-debt  was  falling  due,  and 
the  garden-lot  would  have  to  be  sold. 

This  was  how  it  was  with  the 
Whapshares  at  the  time  the  queer 
thing  happened  which  nobody  will 
believe,  and  which  Mrs.  Eylett  Bright 
will  tell  of  in  the  next  chapter. 


THE   OLDEST  SCRIPTURE. 


BY   J.    P.    LESLEY. 


THE  following  fragment  of  ancient 
literature  possesses  the  unique  attrac- 
tiveness of  extreme  antiquity.  It  is 
no  doubt  the  earliest  scripture  dis- 
covered. Its  discoverer  and  owner 
was  M.  Prisse  d  'Avesnes  ;  and  it 
has  always  been  known  as  the  "Pa- 
pyrus Prisse."  In  1847,  it  was  pub- 
lished in  fac-simile,  and  bestowed  in 
the  Royal  Bavarian  Library  at  Mu- 
nich. In  1857,  M.  Chabas  of  Cha- 
lons sur  Saone  gave  the  first  idea  of 
its  contents  to  the  learned  world,  in 
an  article  in  the  "  Revue  Arche*olo- 
gique,"  under  the  title,  "  Le  plus  an- 
cien  livre  du  monde"  Other  Egyp- 
tologists have  worked  upon  its  trans- 
lation, and  explained  more  satisfac- 
torily some  of  its  words  and  phrases ; 
but  it  was  not  until  Dec.  4,  1869, 
that  a  full  analysis  of  its  grammati- 
cal structure  and  etymological  signifi- 
cance was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
students  of  this  fascinating  science, 
by  Herr  Lauth,  who  read  a  memoir 
on  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  that 
date ;  and  this  memoir  has  been  since 
published  in  the  "  Sitzungsberichte  " 
of  the  academy  for  that  year. 

Herr  Lauth's  translation  is  inter- 
linear, and  consists,  first,  of  lines  of 
hieroglyphics,  representing  the  an- 


tique hieratic  characters  of  the  papy- 
rus; secondly,  of  a  close  translation 
into  Latin ;  and,  thirdly,  of  a  some- 
what freer,  but  still  very  close,  trans- 
lation into  German.  Part  of  M. 
Chabas'  translation  is  given  in  the 
foot-notes ;  by  which  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  much  more  liberty  the  French 
Egyptologue  allowed  himself  than  the 
German  mind  can  consent  to  use. 

Our  English  translation  is  but  a 
carefully  -  weighed  rendering  of  the 
awkward  sentences  which  Herr 
Lauth's  scientific  conscience  com- 
pelled him  to  write,  with  no  attempt 
to  effect  a  harmony  between  him  and 
his  Gallic  compeer  where  their  ver- 
sions differ,  and  of  course  with  no 
intention  to  discuss  the  many  inter- 
esting and  difficult  questions  which 
arise  respecting  the  proper  rendering 
of  certain  words,  much  less  those 
which  touch  upon  the  archaeology  of 
the  most  remote  age  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory. /Most  of  these  questions  re- 
quire close  exegetical  reasoning  upon 
the  forms  of  the  hieroglyphs  them- 
selves: and  these  must  be  presented 
to  the  reader's  eye ;  which,  of  course, 
in  this  magazine,  would  be  impossi- 
ble. 

It  is  needless  to  invite  attention  to 
the  simple,  moral,  proverbial  charac- 
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ter  of  this  most  ancient  treatise ;  nor 
to  its  outward  resemblance  to  portions 
of  those  literary  treasures  of  the  He- 
brews which  have  heen  preserved  to 
us  from  an  age  two  thousand  years 
.less  ancient:  hy  which  time,  mankind 
had  greatly  complicated  their  politi- 
cal, social,  and  religious  relations, 
and  learned  to  hint  at,  if  not  to  ex- 
press in  full,  these  copious  relation- 
ships in  their  literature. 

This  much,  however,  the  general 
reader  will  demand  to  know:  first, 
what  are  the  proofs  of  the  great  age 
of  this  papyrus ;  and,  secondly,  how 
it  came  to  be  preserved.  And,  with- 
out going  into  any  tedious  details, 
such  questions  can  be  readily  and 
satisfactorily  answered,  but  not  before 
the  reader  has  perused  the  transla- 
tion ;  for  the  date  of  the  papyrus  is 
given  at  its  close. 

CHAPTER   I. 

1.  Health  be  to  him  that  honoreth 
me !     Honor  be   to  him  that   goeth 
with  me  willingly  ! 

2.  Open    lies    the    casket  of   my 
speech ;  uncovered  the  place  of  my 
word-building. 

3.  Furnished  with  swords  to  attack 
the   negligent,   who   is   never   found 
present  at  his  post. 

4.  When     thou     sittest     in     the 
company   of    men,    scorn    thou    thy 
favorite  viands;  for  a  short  moment 
renounce  them  with  thy  heart. 

5.  For  gluttony  is  a  vice,  and  scan- 
dal lies  hidden  therein.     A  cup  of 
water  slakes  one's  thirst ;  a  mouthful 
of  Schiiu  strengthens  the  heart. 

6.  Virtue  is  the  end  of  good  things, 
and  what  is  of  no  account  determines 
greatness. 

7.  Miserable  is  he  who  is  servant 
to  his  belly,  or  who  spends  his  time 
in   senselessness.      Fatness    lords    it 
over  the  house  of  such. 


8.  When  thou  sittest  with  a  ban- 
queter,   who    eats    until    his    girdle 
bursts  : 

9.  When    thou    drinkest    with    a 
wine-bibber,    who    receives   thee,  his 
heart  rejoicing  itself  with  drink  more 
than  a  butcher  with  flesh : 

10.  Take   thou   what  he   handeth 
thee  :  reject  it  not. 

11.  Nevertheless,  it    is  disgusting, 
when  one,  who  cannot  possibly  make 
himself  intelligible  in  any  word,  tor- 
ments   himself    in   vain   to   win    for 
himself  a  favorable  heart. 

12.  He  is  a  shame  to  his  mother 
and  to  his  friends. 

13.  When  he  knocketh  as  a  suitor 
at   the   door,    every   one    crieth    out, 
Make  haste  !  depart ! 

CHAPTER   H. 

1.  The  word  out  of  thy  mouth,  it 
instructeth  thee. 

2.  Let   not   thy   heart    lift    itself 
above    the    ground    on    account   of 
strength. 

3.  Be  not  of  a  stiff-necked  mind. 

4.  Teach  thy  posterity  in  that  thou 
regulatest  thyself. 

5.  Not  to  be  comprehended  is  the 
world;  God  who  made  it  has  forbid- 
den it. 

6.  What  a  man  hath  to  do  is  to 
teach  his  children  wisdom,   after  he 
has  finished  the  lot  of  man. 

7.  Their  duty  stands  in  going  up 
the  ladder  which  he  has  set  for  them. 

8.  It  happens  that  all  this  stands 
written   in   the   Book   of    Proverbs ; 
therefore  follow  it,  as  I  tell  it,  after 
the  example  of  the  more  useful. 

9.  These  committed  it  to  memory. 
These  had  so  read  it  as  it  was  in  the 
scripture. 

10.  Its     excellence   was    in    their 
sight  greater  than  all  things  which 
are  in  the  whole  land,  whether  they 
be  great  or  small. 
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11.  So  soon  as  his  majesty  Huni, 
King  of  Upper  and   Lower  Egypt, 
had  reached  the  [heavenly]  shore, 

12.  Then  arose  his  majesty  Snefru, 
King   of   Upper  and   Lower  Egypt, 
as  beneficent  king  of  the  whole  land. 

13.  Lo !    then    became    Kadjiinna 
governor  of  the  city  and  its  environs. 
This  is  the  end. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  author 
named,  Kudjimna,  and  the  age  of 
his  book  defined :  the  last  two  reigns 
of  the  third  dynasty  of  Manetho's 
Pharaohs,  —  the  reigns  of  Huni  and 
Snefru,  the  immediate  predecessors 
of  Shufu,  or  Cheops,  the  builder  of 
the  first  and  greatest  pyramid. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  all 
the  most  ancient  texts  have  been  re- 
covered from  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs 
and  court-officers  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  dynasties ;  that  the  next 
brilliant  political  and  literary  age  was 
that  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  dynasties;  that  half  a 
millennium,  —  in  fact,  nearly  a  whole 
millennium, — of  Hyksos  invasions, 
civil  commotions,  and  royal  despotisms 
intervened  before  the  opening  of  the 
splendid  regime  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty ;  and  that  the  date  of  the 
exodus  has  been  fixed  beyond  dispute, 
by  those  who  have  harmonized  the 
Mosaic  narrative  with  the  Egyptian 
monumental  records,  as  occurring 
under  Menephtha,  son  of  Kameses  II., 
the  great  Sesostris,  second  Pharaoh 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  —  some 
idea  will  be  got  of  the  unprecedented 
.antiquity  of  this  earliest  scrap  of  a 
literature,  which,  however  rude,  shows 
abundant  evidences  of  having  been 
developed  through  still  preceding 
centuries,  from  elements  which  must 
have  existed  even  under  Mena,  the 
founder  of  the  first  dynasty.  Herr 
Lauth  is  so  far  from  being  an  ex- 


tremest  among  chronologists  as  to 
side  with  those  who  double  up  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  dynasties 
with  the  sixth,  tenth,  and  eleventh; 
and  yet  he  assigns  to  Kadjiinna  an 
antiquity,  of  5,400  years,  or  2,200 
years  before  Moses. 

The  other  question,  how  this  pre- 
cious relic  was  preserved,  is  more 
difficult  to  answer.  But  any  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  follow  our  trans- 
lator through  a  paper  which  he  read 
before  the  Bavarian  Academy,  Feb. 
5,  1870,  entitled  "  On  Chufu's  Build- 
ing and  Book,"  will  be  astonished  at 
the  amount  of  collateral,  classical,  and 
monumental  materials  on  hand  for 
estimating  the  literary  tendencies  of 
the  third,  the  second,  and  even  of  the 
very  first  dynasty  of  the  Egyptian 
kings. 

To  this  extremely  curious  piece  of 
research,  the  author  was  led  by  a  fact 
which  we  have  reserved  until  now, 
not  to  distract  the  reader's  attention 
from  the  translation  of  the  first  part 
of  the  Papyrus  Prisse,  as  we  have  it 
now.  For  it  must  be  added,  that  the 
two  chapters  given  above  fill  but  the 
first  two  leaves  of  the  papyrus  ;  that 
they  were  preceded  by  anothft  scrip- 
ture, carefully  erased,  and  followed 
by  a  third  scripture  of  a  much  later 
date,  written  by  one  Ptahhotep,  and 
not  yet  studied  out.  Herr  Lauth  be- 
lieves that  the  author  of  the  erased 
scripture  was  Chufu,  and  gives,  at 
great  length  and  with  great  learning, 
his  reasons  for  this  opinion,  proving 
that  the  bad  reputation  of  that  mon- 
arch as  an  infidel  was  one  of  those 
stupid  mistakes  which  the  Greeks 
were  notorious  for  making,  —  mis- 
takes quite  analogous  with  those  which 
Frenchmen  make  respecting  English 
things.  Such  a  mistake  was  made 
by  Horapollo,  calling  the  Egyptian 
"holy  book"  'ambres,  a  word  now 
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easily  recognized  in  ha-m-reu,  "be- 
ginning of  the  chapter,"  a  group  of 
hieroglyphics  which  was  put  at  the 
head  of  each  division  of  the  ritual. 

So  when  Herodotus  accused  Cheops 
of  being  an  ungodly  infidel,  'VTTSQO^T^ 
fi$  i>£oi>s*>  and  dffsptfi,  and  in  the 
same  sentence  says  that  he  built  the 
greatest  pyramid,  and  compiled  the 
holy  book,  which  was  of  great  esteem 
in  Egypt,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
mistake  came  out  of  the  similarity 
of  the  Greek  word  for  ungodliness, 
asebeia,  and  the  Egyptian  word  ha- 
m-sebait,  hasebait,  "  beginning  of 
instruction,"  which  is  the  first  word 
of  Ptahhotep's  part  of  the  Papyrus 
Prisse,  and  the  first  word  of  the  po- 
litical treatise  of  King  Amenemha  I. 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty. 

Our  readers,  if  they  agree  with 
our  author,  must  heartily  regret  the 
loss  of  this  literary  production  of  the 
founder  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  and 
builder  of  the  great  pyramid.  But, 
until  some  other  copy  shall  be  found, 
speculation  about  its  character  is  idle 
waste  of  time.  That  some  of  the 
kings  who  reigned  many  centuries  be- 
fore him  were  his  predecessors  also  in 
the  peaceful  honors  of  the  pen  seems 
certain.  The  immediate  successor 
of  Menes,  Atuta,  second  king  of  the 
first  dynasty,  is  said  by  Manetho  to 
have  built  the  citadel  in  Memphis ; 
and  "  men  have  books  of  his  on  anat- 
omy; for  he  was  a  physician."  A 
medical  papyrus,  in  the  museum  at 
Berlin,  in  treating  of  a  written  recipe 
for  the  use  of  the  drug  Uchedu, 
remarks  that  it  was  found  at  Letop- 
olis,  in  the  time  of  King  Husapati, 
and  brought,  after  his  death,  to  King 
Seneda,  monarchs  of  the  first  and 
second  dynasties.  Chapter  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  refers  itself  to  Husapati's 
reign  j  and  Seneda's  name  occurs  on 


a  marble  cenotaph  at  Oxford.  The  sec- 
ond king  of  the  second  dynasty,  Tosor- 
thros,  who  was  surriamed  Esculapius 
(Imhotep  in  Egyptian),  on  account 
of  his  medical  knowledge,  introduced 
stone  polishing,  and  cared  greatly  for 
letters.  Lepsius  says  he  has  a  papy- 
rus of  the  age  of  Kadjimna ;  that  is, 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  dynasty, 
and  thinks  it  is  written  by  the  same 
hand  that  wrote  the  Papyrus  Prisse : 
but  it  is  still  unpublished.  Under 
the  last  king  of  the  third  dynasty 
was  written  the  Butler  Papyrus,  in 
Berlin  known  as  the  "  Story  of  the 
Peasant  and  his  Ass." 

And  so  we  might  descend  the  ages, 
and  show  how  the  tide  of  writing 
swelled  and  rolled  along,  a  Nile  of 
thought,  until  it  inundated  the  world. 
But  the  charms  of  a  river  concentrate 
in  its  springs ;  and  not  the  glorious 
epics  of  Homeric  and  Augustine 
times,  nor  the  more  wonderful  dra- 
mas, histories,  and  novels  of  the  pres- 
ent age,  excite  so  keen  an  interest, 
or  so  delightfully  entrance  the  imagi- 
nation, as  do  these  first  crude,  nai've 
essays  of  the  boy-soul  of  humanity, 
to  exercise  its  budding  powers  of 
mingled  prose  and  poetry.  In  them, 
we  see  the  same  features  of  undevel- 
oped intellect  and  homely  affection 
which  look  down  in  our  faces  from 
the  stone  and  wooden  statues  found 
by  Mariette,  and  ranged  around  the 
alcoves  of  the  Boulaq  Museum.  In 
both  we  read  a  state  of  society  not 
yet  overloaded  with  traditions  of  the 
past,  not  yet  complicated  with  its  own 
inventions,  not  yet  related  to  other 
portions  of  the  outside  world.  The 
frowns  of  serions  conflict  have  never 
crossed  those  bourgeois  faces.  The 
desert  around  their  homes  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile  was  not  yet  peopled 
with  an  "  impure  race."  The  sea  had 
not  yet  seen  a  sail  woven  by  Egyp- 
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tian  hands.  The  horse  was  not  yet 
even  a  dreamed  idea.  Arms  and 
altars  were  alike  un- 
known. 

They  loved  and  feasted ;  dug  the 
ground,  and  danced  at  harvest-time ; 
died,  and  were  gathered  to  their  fa- 
thers "on  the  other  shore."  The 
Pharoah  wore  no  crown,  not  even  the 
Uraeus  on  his  headband.  He  had  a 
simple  collar  of  heads  around  his 
neck,  and  a  breechcloth  about  his 
loins,  and  sat  with  naked  waist  and 
thighs  and  feet  upon  a  wooden  throne, 
smiling  and  peaceful,  like  a  May-fair 
prince. 

No  doubt  there  were  classes  in  so- 
ciety, the  rich  and  the  poor,  or, 
rather,  the  landlord  and  his  tenants ; 
and  there  were  scribes  and  doctors 
and  mechanics,  to  contrast  with  the 
field-laborers.  But  it  was  not  until 
Snefru  conquered  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula, and  opened  the  copper  mines, 
that  an  inlet  was  afforded  to  the  des- 
potism and  slavery  of  the  fourth  dy- 
nasty times,  bringing  with  them  pyr- 
amid-building, wars,  and  the  pantheon 
of  priestly  gods.  It  is  very  evident 
that  Isis,  Osiris,  Seth,  Horus,  and 
Thoth  were  regularly  installed  as 
cognate  deities  by  the  time,  if  not  in 
the  very  reign,  of  Chufu.  But  pre- 
viously we  have  no  authentic  trace 
of  any  such  god,  except  Ra,  the  sun ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  his  worship 
at  all  resemble4  that  of  the  other 
gods.  Even  Ra  scarcely  appears  be- 
fore the  fourth  dynasty.  The  sphynx 
was  his  symbol,  indeed,  and  bore  his 
name  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty, 
and  was  restored  by  Chufu.  How 
much  earlier  it  had  been  cut,  we  know 
not. 

Among  all  the  Pharaoh's  names 
of  the  first  dynasty,  —  Mena,  Teta(?), 
Atet,  Ata,  Tsatsa,  Meribapen,  Ptah, 
and  Kebeh,  —  Ka  does  not  once  ap- 


pear. Nor  in  those  of  the  second 
dynasty,  —  Butau  or  Neterbau,  Ka- 
kau,  Benneteren,  Watnas,  Senta, 
and  Tatai  even  among  those  of 
the  third  dynasty,  —  Sekerneferka, 
Tefa(?),  Bebi,  Nebka,  Taseres,  Teta 
II.,  Setes,  Ser,  Serteta,  Huni,  Snefru, 
and  Raneferka,  —  there  is  no  sign  of 
the  sungod  until  we  reach  the  last 
monarch,  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  the  sun-worshipping  pyramid  build- 
ers. Every  thing  points  to  this 
change .  of  dynasty,. as  a  crisis  in 
Egyptian  history,  infusing  foreign  el- 
ements into  the  national  character, 
introducing  new  politics,  a  new  liter- 
ature, and  a  new  religion. 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  mention  of 
God,  by  our  papyrus,  in  the  singular 
number,  and  as  the  Creator  who 
hides  the  knowledge  of  his  creation 
from  his  creature  man,  with  design 
that  man  should  suppress  his  specu- 
lative curiosity,  and  devote  himself  to 
wisdom,  —  that  is,  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  his  personal  duties,  to  a 
good  and  useful  life,  to  obeying  the 
traditions  of  his  fathers,  and  leaving 
wholesome  instruction  behind  him  af- 
ter death  for  the  guidance  of  his  pos- 
terity, —  this  mention  of  one  God  has 
a  peculiar  and  touching  interest. 
Nor  does  it  stand  alone.  For  Kad- 
jimna  is  called  a  Theophiles  (and  so 
Phthahotep  calls  himself)  or,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  papyrus,  Meri-neter, 
with  one  hatchet ;  not  Meri-neteru, 
with  three  hatchets,  as  it  would  have 
been  in  later  times.  He  loved  one 
god,  —  but  one.  And  the  same  sin- 
gle hatchet  appears  in  the  cartouches 
of  kings'  names  given  above,  in  the 
case  of  Neterbau, "  God .  of  spirits,  " 
and  Benneteren,  which  the  Saqquara 
tablet  writes  indeed  Banneteru,  with  a 
plural  termination,  to  suit,  no  doubt, 
the  polytheistic  ideas  of  those  by 
whom  that  tablet  was  erected. 
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Enough,  liowever,  and  perhaps  too  characteristic  of  his  self-satisfied  race 

much !     We  must  forsake  the  fasci-  and  age  that  it  is  repeated  at  the  end 

nating  theme,  and,  imitating  Kadjim-  of  the  Ritual  and  other  hieroglyphic 

na,  end  our  scripture  with  that    ar-  scriptures:    Uu-f-pu;    finitus  est:    it 

chaic  form  of  farewell  to  his  readers  so  is  done. 


JESUS  AND  THE  CHEIST. 


BY   D.    A.    WAS  SON. 


AT  the  time  when  Jesus  was  born, 
pious  and  imaginative  Hebrews  were 
looking  for  a  man  to  be  sent  from  Je- 
hovah, and  to  be  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary powers  for  the  healing  of 
Israel,  —  a  people  at  that  epoch  in  a 
very  bad  state  of  health.  This  de- 
vout expectation  dated  from  the  de- 
cline of  the  nation  after  its  brief 
glory  under  David  and  Solomon.  At 
lirst,  it  was  no  more  than  the  hope  of 
a  national  deliverer,  a  second  David, 
or  "  Son  of  David,'7  who  should  do 
again  what  his  antetype  had  done  be- 
fore him.  Ages  passed,  however,  in 
hope  deferred.  Worse  than  deferred, 
hope  seemed  disgraced.  .Oppression 
became  captivity  and  exile ;  captivity 
passed  into  an  humiliating  restoration 
under  sufferance ;  the  gleam  of  light 
that  shot  out  of  this  very  modest  suc- 
cess died  soon  ;  the  Macedonian  arms 
succeeded  to  those  of  Assyria,  and 
the  Roman  sword  followed  the  spear 
of  Macedon.  Israel  was  tossed  from 
captor  to- captor,  an  ever-restive  slave, 
clanking  his  chains. 

Despite  all,  that  hope  of  a  people 
refused  to  perish.  Now,  calamity  is 
a  wave  that  must  lift  the  keel  if  it 
do  not  drown  the  deck.  That  ancient 
hope  won  for  itself  the  better  side  of 
this  alternative.  It  would  not  sink  ; 
therefore  it  was  lifted. 

That    sentiment    was    the    heroic 


achievement  of  the  Hebrew  heart, 
and  its  grand  contribution  to  history. 
No  more  than  Rome  and  London  and 
the  Atlantic  cable  is  it  to  be  estimated 
as  a  mere  opinion.  It  was  to  prove  a 
great  productive  fact,  securing,  not 
indeed  its  literal  fulfilment,  but  bet- 
ter. Prophecy  sprang  from  it,  and  it 
made  the  prophecy  good.  It  furnished 
the  form  or  framework  of  the  ideal 
which  Jesus  developed,  and  thus,  in 
a  sense,  made  that  marvellous  man 
possible.  Historically,  it  was  the 
condition  precedent  to  the  faith  of 
Christendom ;  and  it  supplied,  I 
think,  the  basis  of  sentiment  for  the 
modern  doctrine  of  progress.  In  fine, 
it  was  in  due  time,  and  by  the  re- 
quired transformation,  to  enter  into 
world-history,  and  to  play  a  great 
part  therein.  The  stages  of  that 
transformation  we  will  notice. 

Jesus,  inspired  with  a  dream  of 
moral  renovation  to  be  accomplished 
on  the  earth,  lifted  itf  to  the  height 
of  a  true  prayer  of  the  soul,  implet- 
ing  it  with  the  ethical  spirit.  That 
was  his  great  work.  Into  the  secret 
of  that  imagining  and  sanctified  soul 
I  do  not  indeed  profess  to  enter  fully. 
We  have  no  formula  for  such  a  man, 
and  make  but  sorry  work  of  it  in  at- 
tempting to  supply  one.  Especially 
must  the  attempt  be  futile,  when  a 
formula  is  borrowed  from  another  and 
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very  different  type  of  mind,  and  then 
is  applied  in  the  spirit  of  detective 
criticism.  This  criticism  as  with 
needle-points,  of  which  there  are  ex- 
amples, has  the  advantage  of  being 
sharp,  and  the  disadvantage  of  being 
always  unjust;  but  when  it  is  tried 
upon  a  genius  which  our  most  sympa- 
thetic insight  might  fail  to  penetrate, 
the  sense  of  its  injustice  is  lost  in 
that  of  its  ineptitude. 

It  may  be  seen  that  Jesus  imagined 
a  divine  society  here  on  earth,  made 
divine  by  the  instant  unqualified  sway 
of  ethical  law,  and  that  he  scarcely 
had  consciousness  or  life  apart  from 
that  holy  imagination.  It  may  be 
seen  that  he  found  in  himself  more 
than  a  merely  individual  being,  felt 
the  tides  of  infinite  life  and  love,  the 
vigors  of  eternal  law,  streaming 
through  his  soul,  throbbing  in  his 
pulses,  thrilling  in  his  emotion.  A 
heart  world-great,  he  felt  himself  the 
son  of  all  his  kind ;  a  heart  infinitely 
dutiful  and  trustful,  he  felt  only  a 
filial  relation  to  the  Highest,  glori- 
ously incapable  of  knowing  himself 
as  a  mere  finite  ego,  gloriously  in- 
capable of  being  divided  in  con- 
sciousness from  either  heaven  or  hu- 
manity. A  judicious  critic,  JM.  Co- 
lani,  thinks  it  not  probable  that  he 
ever  named  himself  directly  the  Son 
of  God,  but  that  he  habitually  as- 
sumed the  titles,  either  of  "  the  Son  " 
simply,  or  of  "  the  Son  of  man." 
What  sort  of  individual  was  that  who 
could  assume  and  wear  such  titles 
with  entire  simplicity  ?  Let  us  bring 
this  far-away  case  home  to  our  minds, 
and  realize  it  in  thought.  Imagine 
a  young  carpenter  going  out  of  the 
shop  to  style  himself  the  son  of  man- 
kind, and  to  assume  a  corresponding 
role.  If  in  the  quality  of  his  spirit, 
he  were  an  ordinary  man,  or  other 
than  a  very  wonderful  one,  it  is  ap- 


parent to  me  that  he  could  not  do  so 
without  such  theatrical  bloat,  such  an 
inflation  of  his  proper  consciousness, 
in  the  endeavor  to  be  large  enough 
for  the  coat  he  had  put  on,  as  would 
in  a  month  transform  him  into  a  mere 
tumor  of  pretence,  incapable  of  ut- 
tering a  syllable  in  a  genuine  tone. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  proved  that  he 
could  so  fill  up  his  titles  with  love 
and  duty  and  magnanimity  as  to 
wear  them  with  simple,  unaffected 
grace  and  truth  of  feeling,  he  would 
show  himself  such  a  man  as  we  lesser 
men  should  apply  our  foot-rule  to 
with  a  degree  of  modesty.  Now,  in 
Jesus  I  can  detect  no  tone  or  touch 
of  affectation.  On  the  contrary,  his 
messiahship  was  necessary  to  him  as 
a  means  to  account  for  the  great  love 
he  bore,  and  the  large  life  he  was 
conscious  of. 

Is  it  not  now  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  felicities  of  history,  that,  when  a 
soul  so  magnanimous  was  born,  there 
were  popular  imaginations  large 
enough  to  give  it  room  ?  Suppose 
such  a  spirit  born  now,  a  spirit  whose 
very  law  of  being  it  is  to  be  held  in 
unreserved  possession  by  spiritual 
imaginations  of  the  noblest  order ;  it 
would  wither  from  the  cradle  in  our 
dry  air.  We  should  call  a  consulta- 
tion of  doctors  on  the  first  suspicion 
of  such  a  phenomenon ;  and  what 
kind  of  nervous  derangement  they 
would  pronounce  it,  one  cannot  guess. 
Every  age  unconsciously  prescribes 
the  limits  within  which  manifestation 
of  personal  character  and  genius  shall 
be  possible.  Qualities  that  would  be 
incredjble  if  shown  cannot  appear. 
Our  age,  enlightened  and  prosaic,  has 
a  place  for  savants,  even  for  sages, 
but  none  for  the  transcendent  degrees 
of  spiritual  imagination  in  strict 
uni§n  with  the  will,  and  capable, 
therefore,  of  expression  only  by 
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an  action.  We  allow  men  to  write 
great  poems,  if  they  can,  —  which  for 
the  most  part  they  cannot ;  we  allow 
them  to  act  only  very  small  poems, 
of  the  Tupper  order  chiefly.  Even 
in  that  less  enlightened  and  more 
imagining  age,  the  nip  of  prosaicisrn 
was  felt.  "  Is  not  this  the  carpen- 
ter's son  ?  "  it  was  said.  But  it  will 
always  be  to  the  honor  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  that  they  made  such  personal 
greatness  possible  by  furnishing  it 
with  the  forms  of  imagination  under 
which  it  could  be  credible  to  itself. 

We  must  see  at  once  what  that 
hope  of  a  people  did  for  him,  and 
\vhat  he  did  for  it.  For  him  it  was 
the  imperial  purple  with  which  he, 
an  imperial  soul,  invested  himself, 
thereby  coming  to  full  self-recogni- 
tion. It  took  him  out  of  the  carpen- 
ter's shop  ;  it  gave  his  truly  celestial 
genius  that  sense  of  an  adequate 
function,  in  the  absence  of  which  it 
would  have  been  as  a  mind  without 
means  of  communication  with  the 
external  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  made  that  hope  purely  ethical  and 
spiritual, — one  and  the  same  with  the 
perennial  prayer  of  all  best  souls. 
The  coming  kingdom  was  not  to  be 
the  reign  of  an  individual,  nor  of  a 
nation,  but  of  morals,  pure  and 
simple.  His  messiahship  was  one  of 
announcement  chiefly ;  and  what  he 
announced  was  simply  the  ethical 
ideal  in  immediate  realization. 

So  much  is  clear;  and  it  were  a 
happiness  if  only  what  is  clear  need 
be  said.  But  the  controversy  upon 
these  matters  has  passed  that  stage 
where  reserve,  though  dictated  only 
by  a  delicate  sincerity,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  insincerity,  timidity, 
and  prudential  compromise  with 
truth.  I  shall,  therefore,  make  an 
unreserved  confession,  not  withhold- 
ing the  fainter  shades  of  my  conjec- 


tural opinion.  I  suppose,  then,  it 
may  be  true,  —  sure  interpretation 
being  here  impossible,  —  that  Jesus 
expected  that  reign  of  morals  to  be 
ushered  in  by  some  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  divine  power;  that,  linking 
together  his  great  hope  for  humanity 
and  his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  he 
trusted  the  change  would  come 
through  his  own  submission  to  the 
last  suffering  and  ignominy,  —  come 
in  the  moment  when  submission  on 
the  one  side,  and  triumph  on  the 
other,  were  complete ;  that  he  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  last  with  these 
expectations  brought  nearly  to  a 
focus ;  that  his  agony  in  the  garden 
was  in  part  the  anguish  of  uncer- 
tainty, when  the  dread  hour  drew 
nigh,  and  no  sign  was  given ;  and 
that  his  cry  upon  the  cross,  "  My 
God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  " 
indicated  the  sudden,  terrible  revul- 
sion of  his  hope.  These  conjectures, 
save,  perhaps,  the  last,  are  to  be  en- 
tertained only  as  doubtful :  there  is 
much  to  be  said  against  them.  I 
cannot,  however,  refuse  to  hear  the 
sense  of  desertion  and  desolation  in 
that  last  cry.  There,  it  would  seem, 
his  greatest  heart  broke.  The  golden 
clouds  that  had  glorified  his  sky 
turned  to  sheer  blackness,  and  gath- 
ered about  him  to  muffle  his  last  mo- 
ments in  a  brief  night  of  despair. 
What  a  heart-break!  What  a 
tragedy !  All  the  tragic  poetry  of 
all  the  world  is  but  tame  beside  this. 
Why  do  we  small  men  live  to  pro- 
mote our  small  interests,  and  prosper 
and  die  in  peace,  while  he,  who  hoped 
and  imagined  only  as  the  son  of  hu- 
manity, touching  its  horizon  east  and 
west  and  north  and  south  with  every 
heart-beat,  must  burst  the  bounds  of 
mortality  in  that  ineffable  sob  ?  Let 
us  trust  that  he  has  indeed  seen  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul,  and  been  satisfied. 
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He  was  dead,  and  Christianity  did 
not  as  yet  exist.  To  speak  with  criti- 
cal precision,  Jesus  was  not  himself, 
in  the  theoretic  sense,  a  Christian :  he 
was  the  flower  of  Hebrew  faith.  He 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  founder 
of  Christianity:  it  was  founded  on 
him.  It  began  only  after  his  death, 
and  only  with  the  persuasion  that  he 
had  risen  from  the  tomb.  "Attested  as 
the  Son  of  God  in  power  ...  by  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,"  that  was 
the  chant  with  which  the  epopee  of 
Christendom  opei  ed. 

Here  again,  with  whatever  reluc- 
tance to  blow  cold  upon  any  tender 
sentiment,  I  must  speak  without  re- 
serve. That  Jesus  actually  rose  in 
the  body,  I  tried  hard  and  long,  and 
with  desire  even  unto  pain,  to  believe ; 
and  in  mere  honesty  had  at  length  to 
acknowledge  that  the  effort  had  been 
a  complete  failure.  What  any  one 
might  think  about  it  at  this  date  was, 
however,  to  be  of  little  consequence : 
there  were  men  at  that  date  wtio  did 
believe  it  entirely,  intrepidly,  uncon- 
querably ;  and  their  believing  did  the 
work.  How  their  persuasion  was  ar- 
rived at  we  can  but  guess.  Kenan's 
opinion,  that  it  arose  from  nothing  but 
the  precipitate  fancy  of  an  excited 
woman,  who  did  not  find  the  body 
where  it  had  been  laid,  is  to  me  in- 
credible. In  some  way  the  vague  sur- 
mise that  might  have  arisen  so  was 
borne  to  the  height  of  an  assured  and 
joyful  faith,  which  men  capable  of 
doubt  and  fear,  like  ourselves,  were 
willing  to  live  for,  suffer  for,  die  for. 
The  matter  is  probably  inexplicable, 
like  Joan  of  Arc,  the  daimon  of  So- 
crates, and  the  second  sight  of  Swe- 
denborg.  What  we  clearly  know  is, 
that  the  great  hope  which  Jesus  had 
spiritualized  died  with  him,  and  rose 
again.  That  is  the  resurrection  of 
which  there  is  no  question.  It  rose; 


and  gave  men  eyes  to  see  the  buried 
martyr  as  an  ascended  and  gloriiied 
spirit. 

With  that  fact  Christianity  began. 
But  it  began  thence  only  as  from 
some  lake,  many  a  hundred  leagues 
from  the  sea,  a  rivulet  may  run, 
that,  receiving  accession  from  this 
side  and  the  other,  runs  ever  in  larger 
volume,  until  it  becomes  a  mighty 
river,  upon  whose  bosom  navies  go  to 
and  fro.  The  hope  that  had  risen 
high  in  surmounting  the  misfortunes 
of  Israel  had  been  elevated  vastly 
more  in  the  life  of  Jesus ;  only  to  rise 
yet  again,  and  reach  a  transcendent 
height  in  surmounting  his  tomb, — 
by  every  ascent  gaining  fitness  to  ex- 
press and  sustain  the  ideal  hope  of 
humanity. 

Here  ends  one  act;  and  another 
begins.  We  pass  to  Paul,  to  find 
ourselves  in  a  new  atmosphere.  The 
actual  Jesus  has  disappeared;  the  ideal 
Christ  has  taken  his  place.  An  ideal 
form,  deriving  its  outward  suggestion 
indeed,  but  not  its  substance  and 
function  in  thought,  from  the  mar- 
tyred son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  is  that 
with  which  we  are  now  in  face.  It 
cannot  be  too  clearly  recognized,  that 
the  limits  of  literal  history  are  here 
left  behind,  and  that  we  are  now  to  be 
present  at  that  sublime  act,  the  mak- 
ing of  future  history  out  of  ideal 
belief. 

My  friend  Samuel  Johnson  writes 
with  censure  of  the  "worship  of 
Jesus."  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose there  has  ever  been  a  general 
worship  of  Jesus.  The  description 
of  orthodox  Christianity  as  "  man-wor- 
ahip  "  is  a  shot  into  the  air.  In  all 
the  extant  writings  of  Paul  the  words 
of  Jesus  are  but  once  quoted:  does 
that  look  as  though  he,  the  individual 
man,  was  worshipped  as  an  infallible 
teacher  ?  In  all  Paul's  writings,  no  in- 
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cident  of  his  earthly  life,  save  one,  is 
mentioned :  does  that  look  as  though 
he  individually  was  worshipped  as  an 
infallible  example?  An  infallible 
teacher  whose  words  are  not  cited, 
an  infallible  example  whose  story  is 
not  told,  —  this  we  are  by  some  desired 
to  find  in  the  pages  of  Paul !  The  ap- 
parent indifference  of  the  great  apostle 
to  that  which  Jesus  said  and  did  in  the 
body  is  indeed  striking  when  we  come 
to  think  of  it.  He  himself  avows  it  ex- 
plicitly :  "  We  have  known  Christ  af- 
ter the  flesh,  but  we  know  him  now 
no  more."  This  decisive  declaration 
should  be  weighed,  and  allowed  its 
weight,  by  'those  who  would  compre- 
hend that  great  birth-act  in  history. 
"  Man-worship "  ?  No,  not  that. 
What  then  ?  We  are  to  see.  . . .  • 

Saul,  Hebrew  by  parentage  and 
special  training,  a  Roman  citizen  by 
birthright,  speaking  Greek  as  his 
mother-tongue,  and  a  native  of  a  Greek 
city  more  celebrated  at  that  epoch 
than  either  Athens  or  Alexandria  as 
a  school  of  philosophy,  was  a  man  full 
of  a  suppressed  genius  for  spiritual 
thought  and  belief.  Run  in  the 
mould  of  traditional  Judaism,  he  was 
sorely  pinched  and  constrained  there. 
Replete  with  half-born  thoughts  that 
could  not  accomplish  their  birth,  he 
was,  on  first  coming  to  view,  seeking 
escape  from  the  perpetual  pain  of  his 
soul  in  a  fiery  zeal  for  the  law.  As 
he  journeyed  to  Damascus,  thinking 
of  him  whose  memory  he  persecuted, 
suddenly  the  ensemble  of  that  career, 
and  his  own  suppressed,  hitherto  im- 
possible belief,  flashed  into  coalescence 
as  in  a  beam  of  blinding  light  and 
vision  of  supernal  glory;  and  there, 
between  that  great  soul  in  travail  and 
the  tradition  of  one  yet  greater,  the 
world's  Christ  came  forth  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  history.  Jesus  as  the 
inartyr-Messias  of  the  Jews,  existed 


already  in'  the  memory  and  faith  of 
Peter  and  his  associates  ;  the  Christ 
as  an  imperishable  synthesis  of  spir- 
itual truth  issued  into  history  then 
and  there  from  the  spirit  of  Paul. 

What  was  this  Christ?  The  man 
Jesus,  seen  through  magnifying 
glasses  ?  —  an  empty  conceit  only  ? 
Or  was  it  indeed  a  synthesis  of  spirit- 
ual truth,  which  must  be,  and  may 
well  be,  imperishable  ? 

Here  is  a  real  question  for  the 
critic  of  history  ;  though  it  is  one,  I 
suppose,  for  which  the  present  age 
has  little  appetite.  Some,  when  it  is 
presented,  refer  inquiry  to  the  cate- 
chism, and  pass  on,  satisfied  and 
severe.  Some  mutter  "  superstition," 
and  turn  away  with  lifted  nose. 
Some,  good,  earnest  men,  say,  "  Let 
by-gones  be  by-gones  :  we  have  imme- 
diate concerns,  for  which  our  whole 
attention  is  no  more  than  sufficient." 
To  the  last  of  these  I  listen  with  re- 
spect. But  what  if  the  "  by-gones  " 
are  not  really  gone  by  ?  What  if  the 
spiritual  history  of  humanity  be  in 
truth,  as  I  think  it  indeed  is,  our  own 
personal  experience,  —  mostly  our 
unconscious  experience,  —  written 
large  ?  What  if  our  intimate  secret, 
in  us  inscribed  often  in  characters  in- 
decipherably  fine,  be  there  told  in 
great  letters  ?  We  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  history.  The  mind  and  heart 
of  the  human  race,  published  there, 
is  quite  as  real  a  fact,  and  quite  as 
significant,  to  say  the  least,  as  Mr. 
Huxley's  protoplasm  ;  and  a  just  in- 
terpretation of  this  fact  is  our  means 
of  release  from  the  nip  of  microscopic 
science. 

But  the  mind  of  the  past  cannot 
be  seized  between  thumb  and  finger; 
which  to  some  is  conclusive  against 
it.  They  put  forth  a  wary  hand, 
bring  finger  down  upon  thumb  with 
cunning  quickness,  and  behold !  there 
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is  nothing  there  !  Nothing  there  to 
thumb  and  finger  assuredly.  Fine 
things  are  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  fine 
apprehensions.  My  family  and  myself 
step  out  of  an  evening  to  look  at  a 
beautiful  aurora  borealis,  and  the  dog 
follows :  there  is  a  splendid  flash,  that 
the  others  are  turned  away  from,  and 
I  cry,  "  Look  there  !  "  The  dog,  good 
creature,  takes  the  exclamation  as  a 
hint  of  an  intrusive  cat,  and  begins 
rushing  about  with  the  honestest  in- 
tention to  do  his  duty ;  if  the  aurora 
is  not  a  cat,  or  at  least  a  rat,  it  is 
nothing  to  the  alert  Fido. 

When  Niebuhr  had  completed  his 
criticism  of  Roman  history,  he  sent 
the  work  to  Goethe.  The  latter 
wrote  the.  author,  acknowledging  its 
value,  but  intimating,  in  his  urbane 
way,  that  the  great  critic  had  made  a 
void  to  leave  it  void;  the  imagina- 
tions which  later  Koine  had  thrown 
back  upon  its  primitive  history  were 
dispelled;  the  imaginations  that  led 
primitive  Rome  forward  were  not  re- 
stored. Strauss  followed  Niebuhr's 
method  with  less  sobriety  and  in  a 
case  of  more  difficulty.  He  resolved 
the  tradition  of  Jesus  into  mythus, 
and  then  resolved  mythus  into  an  in- 
significant kind  of  history.  It  is  like 
finding  the  reality  of  apples  in  the 
barnyard,  —  a  kind  of  truth,  doubt- 
less, in  the  finding,  but  only  the 
under  side  of  the  truth.  Criticism 
of  history,  to  be  capable,  should  be 
as  fine  as  the  ideal  of  the  age  it  deals 
with,  above  all,  when  that  is  expressly 
an  ideal  which  it  undertakes  an  ac- 
count of.  And,  in  the  case  of  Chris- 
tianity, this  obligation  is  enforced  by 
considerations  that  come  home  to  us 
closely.  If  our  civilization  be  good 
for  much,  worth  and  truth,  must  have 
been  its  parents.  It  does  a  man  little 
honor  to  tell  him  his  father  was  a  fool, 
and  his  mother  no  better :  it  is  but  a 


stinging  way  of  telling  him  he  is  a 
born  fool  himself.  If  our  father  and 
mother  ages  were  doltish,  what  of  the 
present  ?  If  faith  in  nonsense  is  the 
historic  seed  from  which  contempora- 
neous history  has  grown,  what  of  the 
plant?  (  Now,  this  is  certain:  the 
word  Christ  is  the  star,  or  it  is  the 
stigma,  upon  the  forehead  of  our  an- 
cestral ages.  It  gives  us  a  pedigree 
of  folly  and  hypocrisy,  one  or  both, 
or  it  had  some  very  profound  and  no- 
ble meaning.  And,  with  this  in 
mind,  we  may  inquire  concerning 
Paul's  Christ,  —  what  it  stood  for. 

1.  It  stood  'for  a  universal  person- 
ality, not  for  a  purely  individual  na- 
ture. The  " body  of  Christ"  is  often 
spoken  of:  what  was  it  ?  the  body  of 
Jesus?  or  even  Jesus  himself  in  the 
fulness  of  his  individual  being  ?  "  Ye 
are  the  body  of  Christ."  Always  the 
expression  is  used  to  the  like  effect. 
"  The  Lord  is  the  Spirit,"  says  Paul 
again,  the  one  universal  spirit.  But 
he  is  yet  more  explicit,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible. In  a  remarkable  passage,  he 
distinguishes  in  humanity  the  animal 
soul,  which  is  perishable,  and  the 
spiritual  being,  which  is  immortal. 
The  former,  he  says,  is  "the  first 
man,"  the  "  Adam,"  in  humanity ; 
the  latter  is  "the  second  man,"  the 
Christ.  This  "  second  man,"  who  is 
no  less  man  than  the  first,  and  is 
even  such  by  preference  in  virtue  of 
its  higher  dignity,  is  regarded  as  uni- 
tive ;  in  it,  all  who  are  in  the  spiritual 
sense  men,  and  through  all  ages,  are 
one  man.  Now,  Paul  was  not  a  phi- 
losopher; it  was  characteristic  of  him 
to  exhibit  rather  the  motive-power  of 
a  great  thought  than  the  thought  it- 
self, as  intellectually  stated:  but,  in 
a  few  cases,  he  has  spoken  with  such 
explicit  precision,  as  to  put  it  out  of 
doubt  what  his  ground-thought  really 
was.  And  as  one  who  has  in  plain, 
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indubitable  terms  recognized  the 
earth's  motion  about  the  sun,  may  a 
thousand  times  speak  of  the  sun's 
rising  and  setting,  of  its  march  across 
the  heavens,  and  the  like,  without  at 
all  bringing  his  real  view  into  ques- 
tion: so  it  is  in  the  present  case; 
once,  twice,  thrice,  the  apostle  has 
uttered  his  thought  in  the  language 
of  thought,  and  these  plain  expres- 
sions are  not  to  be  compromised  by 
his  speaking  to  any  extent  in  the  lan- 
guage of  sentiment  and  imagination. 

2.  The  Christ,  this  immortal  being 
of  humanity,  is  "the  Lord  from 
heaven.'7  Here  it  might  seem  that 
the  conception  becomes  complicated, 
if  not  self-contradictory.  Very  likely 
it  must  continue  to  seem  so  to  those 
who  perceive  in  man  only  a  protrusion 
from  below ;  only  the  temporary  trans- 
figuration  and  play-acting  of  dead 
elements.  But  to  others,  I  trust  that 
both  the  simplicity  and  the  substance 
of  the  conception  may  be  clearly 
enough  shown  under  the  forms  of 
modern  thought. 

There  was  a  time,  it  is  supposed, 
when  what  is  now  the  solar  system 
was  diffused,  formless  matter.  Why 
did  not  it  remain  as  diffused,  formless 
matter  ?  Clearly,  because  there  was 
working  in,  or  upon  it,  the  idea  of  an 
ordered  system  of  worlds.  In  some 
way,  that  idea  was,  and  continued  to 
be,  master  of  the  situation.  It  must 
have  been  there  from  the  first;  it 
must  from  the  first  have  been  power, 
and  a  controlling  power  ;  it  must  have 
been  coming  to  realization  by  all  the 
shaping  process  of  the  universe.  By 
it,  the  worlds  were  fashioned ;  of  this 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
And  the  matter  is  past  doubt,  whether 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis  be  assumed, 
or  any  other  which  admits  a  begin- 
ning. Mind  has  actually  been  realized 
by  the  process  of  the  universe,  and 


has  come  to  an  active,  conscious  force 
in  man;  it  was  never  manufactured 
outright,  never  created  ex  niliilo  by 
mindless  process.  0 

The  worlds,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, are  actually  fashioned.  Has 
all  that  work  come  to  an  end  ?  Has 
the  self-realizing  idea  fallen  asleep? 
The  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of 
force  teaches  that  there  can  nowhere 
be  an  absolute  cessation :  all,  there- 
fore, which  of  old  was  engaged  in  the 
fashioning  of  suns  and  systems  is 
fashioning  still.  What,  however,  has 
it  now  to  accomplish  ?  The  worlds 
are  made ;  what  is  in  the  making  ? 
May  it  not  be  answered  that  man  is 
in  the  making  ?  What  do  we  mean 
by  our  doctrine  of  progress  ?  what 
are  we  apprised  of  by  the  spectacle 
of  history,  with  its  labors  and  trans- 
formations, but  that  the  spiritual  fash- 
ioning of  humanity  is  going  on,  and 
•the  "second  man"  coming?  Is  it 
any  leap  to  the  inference  that  all 
which  once  wrought  in  world-making, 
works  now  in  this  finer  productive 
labor  ?  Is  it  "  mysticism "  to  say 
that  the  world-old  productive  idea, 
which  contains  in  itself  all  future 
possibilities,  and  whose  proper  level 
therefore  is  "  heaven,"  or  the  height 
of  all  possibility,  is  here  and  now  de- 
scending into  finitude,  accepting  the 
conditions  of  mortality,  and  winning, 
slowly,  surely  winning,  all  things  to 
itself? 

But  this  creative  idea,  this  "  Lord 
from  heaven,"  which  first  works  at 
formation  and  then  at  reformation,  — 
first  in  shaping  natural  existences, 
and  then  in  rescuing  or  "  redeeming  " 
souls  from  the  dominion  of  finite  na- 
ture, —  what  is  it  essentially  ?  I 
shall  beg  a  moment's  indulgence,  a 
moment's  delay  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  reader,  in  answering  that 
it  is  MAN,  or  the  idea  of  man's  being. 
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For  justification  of  this  statement,  I 
rest  upon  a  broad  fact,  which  science 
the  most  jealous  does  not  impugn : 
Man  is  the  result  of  the  process  it 
initiates  and  controls.  Now,  if  we  see 
a  plant  growing,  and  observe  that  it 
produces  in  the  end  a  certain  fruit,  — 
a  head  of  wheat,  for  example,  —  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  question  either  that 
it  was  all  the  while  tending  to  this 
result,  or  that  what  it  tends  to  was 
also  that  which  it  proceeded  from. 
From  wheat  it  starts,  to  wheat  it  pro- 
ceeds; and  from  the  end  we  know 
the  beginning.  A  world  grows, 
spreads  out  into  a  variety  of  forms 
comparable  to  the  foliage  of  the 
plant,  and  at  length  consummates 
itself  in  man,  in  human  society  and 
human  culture,  in  the  spiritual  being 
and  fruition  of  humanity :  what  hin- 
ders us  to  assume  that  the  genetic 
idea  is  revealed  by  the  actual  consum- 
mation ?  Nothing  hinders,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  unless  we  are  to  assume 
that  there  is  more  of  rational  method 
visible  in  a  certain  grass,  than  in  the 
universe  as  a  whole. 

And  now  I  think  it  conceivable 
how  the  creative  immortal  spirit  of 
humanity  may  be  also  "  the  Lord 
from  heaven,"  the  producing  idea, 
through  which  the  worlds  were  made, 
and  by  which  humanity  is  built  up 
toward  consurnmateness  of  spiritual 
life  and  power.  And  in  this  concep- 
tion, we  find  what  is  essential  in 
Paul's  conception  of  the  Christ. 
True,  it  is  here  presented  with  a 
modern  color,  which,  of  course,  it  had 
not  in  his  mind  ;  but  I  have  expressly 
sought  to  give,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  modern  equivalent  for  his  thought. 
Much,  again,  which  he  indicates  as 
the  function  of  the  Christ  has  been 
passed  by  in  silence.  Some  portion 
of  this  would  doubtless  refuse  to  be 
resolved  into  any  thought,  which  I 


could  myself,  even  by  critical  sympa- 
thy, entertain :  though  it  has  long 
seemed  to  me,  that  a  finely  interpreta- 
tive mind  could  render  him  into  equiv- 
alents for  our  own  day  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. But  we  must  forbear  to  enter 
here  upon  these  matters. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  for  Paul 
alone,  nor  for  his  nation  alone,  to  com- 
plete the  foundation  of  Christian  faith. 
The  full-blown  conception  of  the 
Christ  \vas  a  product,  which  it  requir- 
ed not  merely  the  concurrence  of  two 
nations,  but  the  concurring  genius  of 
two  races,  and  those  the  leading  races 
of  mankind,  to  bring  forth.  Let  us 
glance  at  this  case. 

It  is  now  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, that  the  two  races  which  within 
the  last  three  thousand  years  have 
done  most  for  civilization  are  the 
Semitic,  represented  at  present  by  the 
Hebrew  and  the  dominant  race  in 
Arabia,  and  the  Aryan,  represented 
by  the  European  man  (some  excep- 
tions being  made)  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  by  the  superior  element 
in  the  populations  of  India  and  Per- 
sia. Each  of  these  has  shown  a  char- 
acteristic genius.  That  of  the  Semite 
is  lofty  and  simple,  but  narrow ;  that 
of  the  other  broad  and  rich,  but  com- 
plex. The  former  has  given  the  best 
examples  of  powerful  and  penetrating 
affirmation ;  the  latter,  of  inquiry,  re- 
t  search,  logical  process,  constructive 
thought,  and  artistic  representation. 
It  may  be  observed  in  Paul  that  he 
cannot  reason,  but  can  only  announce. 
His  penetration  is  wonderful,  his  logic 
often  childish.  He  multiplies  fors 
and  therefores,  showing  the  effect  of 
Greek  influence  ;  but  his  writings  are 
a  discontinuous  chant,  that  sometimes 
rises  until  it  is  the  full-blown  note  of 
an  archangel,  and  sometimes  sinks 
until  it  excites  commiseration.  EC- 
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stasy  is  his  only  method.  Now,  the 
method  of  ecstasy,  which  Mr.  Emer- 
son once  celebrated,  gives  brilliant  re- 
sults ;  but  it  permits  no  connected 
and  continuous  development.  Here 

and   there    are    sallies   of  individual 

i 

souls :  groups  of  disciples  are  seen, 
who  take  tone  and  personal  impres- 
sion for  proof,  and  follow  the  steps 
of  a  master  without  mastering  his 
thought ;  and  that  is  all.  Logical 
thought  is  less  brilliant,  and  makes 
haste  more  slowly ;  but  it  affords  a 
light  to  see  by  rather  than  a  light  to 
look  at;  and  it  makes  not  only  a  com- 
mon understanding  in  the  present, 
but  a  connection  and  continuous 
growth  from  age  to  age. 

Bunsen,  if  I  remember  rightly,  re- 
marked of  the  Semitic  stock,  that  it 
had  never  on  its  own  ground,  and 
from  its  own  resources,  produced  a 
system  of  philosophy,  nor  a  system 
of  logic,  nor  an  epic  poem  (unless  the 
Book  of  Job  be  such),  nor  the  drama, 
nor  harmony  in  music ;  while  all  but 
the  last  named  have  never  failed  to 
appear  wherever  its  brother  race  has 
approached  a  mature  development. 
One  might  say  that  the  type  of  Sem- 
itic genius  is  a  naked  shaft,  piercing 
the  sky  with  perpendicular  ascent; 
while  the  other  genius  is  typified  by 
a  Grecian  temple  or  Gothic  cathedral, 
a  harmony  of  various  and  multiplied 
proportions.  E/ational  inquiry,  con- 
tinuit}'-  in  thought,  and  structural 
unity  attained  by  thought,  belong  to 
the  latter.  So,  too,  complex  civil  in- 
stitutions, harmonizing  liberty  and 
authority,  are  peculiar  to  our  race  in 
contra-distmction  from  the  other. 
The  mind  of  the  Semite  centres  upon 
personal  conduct,  and  his  best  thought 
is  an  act ;  the  mind  of  the  Aryan 
centres  upon  truth,  and  his  best  act 
is  a  thought. 

The  religious  conceptions  of  the  for- 


mer, as  might  be  expected,  are  simple 
and  commanding,  but  too  simple.  No 
other  voice  has  ever  on  this  earth  said 
God  with  equal  energy ;  no  other  voice 
of  the  like  dignity  has  failed  so  conl- 
pletely  to  say  Nature,  the  rational,  ir- 
refragable order  of  the  finite  world. 
The  cultivated  Arab  at  this  day  ap- 
peals plumply  to  "  the  power  of  God," 
if  asked  to  explain  any  natural  phe- 
nomenon. In  a  lofty,  but  naked  and 
excluding  monotheism,  Semitic  faith 
culminates  all  the  way  from  Moses  to 
Spinoza.1  The  religious  conceptions 
of  the  Aryan  stock  are  more  complex, 
and  too  often  lose  themselves  in  the 
mazes  of  mythology  or  of  speculation  ; 
but  this  race  has  always  tended  to  say, 
God  and  Nature :  only  a  harmony, 
not  a  monotone,  satisfies  it.  Hence, 
it  has  ever  striven  t*o  affirm  God  in 
union  with  humanity,  and  in  union 
with  it  without  divesting  man  of  his 
proper  personality.  And  hence  the 
notion  of  God  incarnate. 

For  this  conception  of  the  incarnate 
God  is  not  of  Hebrew  origin.  It  has 
never  been  entertained,  it  has  never 
"been  otherwise  than  abhorred,  by  the 
Semitic  mind  at  large.  Even  Paul, 
Greek  by  locality,  and  more  Greek  in 
mind  than  any  other  Hebrew  of  his 
time,  fell  short  of  it.  Jesus,  by  sheer 
depth  and  wealth  of  spirit,  touched  it 
in  feeling ;  we  can  scarcely  say  that 
he  did  more,  though  it  was  reflected 
back  upon  him  more  explicitly,  but 
from  a  considerable  distance  in  time, 
and  a  yet  greater  distance  in  mental 
condition,  by  the  "  Gospel  according 
to  John."  But  that  doctrine  was 
firmly  announced  in  old  Brahrninical 

1  The  "  pantheism  "  of  Spinoza  (of  which,  by 
the  way,  the  purport  is,  not  that  all  is  God,  but 
that  God  is  all,—  an  important  distinction),  has  all 
the  rigor  and  cxclusiveness  of  Mosaic  monotheism. 
Moses  represented  what  we  call  Nature  as,  without 
intermediation  of  any  fixed  order,  subjected  to 
God ;  Spinoza  goes  farther,  and  presents  it  as  sub- 
jective to  God. 
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literature.  Buddhism  assumed  it ; 
the  human  gods  of  Greece,  and  the 
imagined  pedigree  of  the  heroes,  as 
Bimsen  has  observed,  hinted  it  re- 
motely, suggesting  to  Epictetus  that 
the  divine  and  the  human  are  akin. 
Meantime,  look  at  Christianity  :  it  is 
the  religion  of  the  Aryan  race,  cover- 
ing the  entire  ground  of  this  race, 
save  the  mixed  populations  of  India 
and  Persia,  while,  to  this  day,  it  is 
self-sustaining  on  no  other  ground. 

Nevertheless,  on  its  native  soil,  and 
unconnected  from  without,  that  high 
suggestion  was  always  too  vague  and 
speculative,  or  was  mixed  quite  too 
muel^with  the  warm  blood  and  pas- 
sion of  man's  fleshly  nature.  The 
imaginative  and  speculative  genius 
that  brought  it  forth  must  be  at  once 
fertilized  and  corrected  by  the  simple, 
1  severe,  ethical  genius  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  must  newly  acquire  its  grand 
thought  in  the  process  before  that 
thought  shall  become  entirely  sane 
and  wholesome.  This  happened  when 
its  mode  of  statement  was  caught 
from  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus. 
With  him  the  doctrine  was  crucified, 
to  arise  free  from  fleshly  taint.  God 
in  man  is  seen  here  only  in  eternal, 
conquering  protest  against  all  that 
limits  and  stains  humanity. 

It  was  Paul  who  bore  the  heart  of 
one  race  to  that  union  with  the  mind 
of  another.  His  grand  bound  from 
the  Jewish  "Christ  after  the  flesh" 
to  the  pure  Christ  of  the  spirit  had  in 
it  already  a  motive  force  derived  from 
Hellenic  culture.  But  the  idea,  nev- 
ertheless, remained  incomplete  in  his 
keeping.  His  Christ  was  not  God 
himself  in  eternal  function,  but  a  de- 
tached "  image  "  of  God  with  but  a 
temporary  function.  A  century  or 
two  passed,  however,  and  the  Greek 
mind  had  made  its  own  what  it  had 
derived  from  the  Hebrew.  The  Christ 


which  Paul  had  declared  one  with 
humanity,  as  soul  with  body,  was  an- 
nounced as  "  very  God ;  "  between 
the  Highest  and  humanity  there  was 
to  be  no  third.  Jesus  did  not  stand 
between :  he  was  the  symbol  and  tes- 
timony of  their  union.  There  was 
no  pretence  that  man  could  communi- 
cate with  the  sources  of  his  life  only 
by  way  of  Jerusalem :  the  Christ,  they 
said,  was  immediately  present  in  the 
Church,  that  is,  in  the  ordered  fellow- 
ship of  spiritual  minds.  And  now 
we  are  prepared  to  resume  and  com- 
plete the  critical  exposition  which  was 
interrupted  for  the  purpose  of  noting 
that  great  event  in  history,  through 
which  the  idea  itself  we  have  in  view 
was  rendered  complete. 

The  ground-thought,  of  course,  is 
the  oneness  of  God  and  humanity. 
But  this  is  vague,  and,  if  not  made 
more  precise,  may  easily  evaporate 
into  rhetoric,  or  run  to  self-deification, 
or  become  but  a  general  honied  stick- 
iness of  sentiraentalism.  How  is  that 
union  accomplished?  In  what  form 
may ,  it  exist  ?  As  a  sort  of  satura- 
tion of  man  with  a  foreign  substance? 
Saturation  is  not  unity.  Or  shall  we 
say  that  some  particular  faculty  in 
man,  conscience  for  example,  is  God 
in  him  ?  I  know  of  no  reason  why  one 
human  faculty  should  be  thought  less 
human  than  another.  It  is  evident 
that  some  clarification  is  here  needed. 
God  as  a  trope  for  conscience  cannot 
pass  always.  God  as  a  sort  of  white- 
wash for  the  human  race,  to  be  laid, 
on  when  we  do  not  wish  to  see  men 
as  they  are,  and  do  wish  to  deify  "the 
people,"  or  some  such  abstraction,  is 
worth  less  than  rhetoric.  The  pious 
obscurantism  that  talks  so  glibly  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  often  mistakes 
for  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  what 
is  too  obviously  but  the  squeak  of  the 
rats  in  its  own  walls,  is  distasteful  to 
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healthy  minds,  and  mischievous  to 
unhealthy  ones.  The  Quaker  doctrine 
of  "the  inward  light,"  or  of  inspiration 
by  sudden  impression,  gives  a  place, 
indeed,  to  some  occult  operations  of 
the  soul,  and,  as  resisting  the  tyranny 
of  the  understanding,  has  done  good 
service  in  sound  and  balanced  natures ; 
but,  as  a  doctrine,  it  is  both  narrow 
and  vague,  while  in  weak  constitu- 
tions it  runs  readily  to  spiritual  hic- 
cough and  hysteria.  On  the  contrary, 
the  idea  of  the  Christ,  properly  inter- 
preted, is  singularly  definite,  though 
nobly,  magnificently  large ;  and  it  en- 
courages the  loftiest  spirituality,  while 
it  does  not  at  all  encourage  that  smoky 
enthusiasm,  warm  perhaps,  but  so 
very  bad  for  the  eyes,  by  which  reli- 
gion has  too  often  been  compromised. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Christ  was 
conceived  of  as  the  immortal  being 
of  humanity,  and  as  "  Lord  from 
heaven,"  the  efficient  idea  through 
which  worlds  are  made  and  souls  edi- 
fied. We  have  observed,  that,  in  the 
fulness  of  this  thought,  the  same 
Christ  appears  as  God  himself  in  eter- 
nal function,  eternal  begetting  of  all 
life  and  all  good.  But  does  not  this 
doctrine  run  perilously  near  to  that 
"pantheism"  we  are  all  so  afraid  of? 
This  is  precisely  what  it  does  not  do. 
And  in  showing  as  much,  while  denn- 
ing the  doctrine  strictly,  we  come  to 
a  question  of  the  first  importance. 

What  is  the  spirit  of  a  man,  or  of 
humanity  ?  There  are  some  who 
think  it  an  empty  word,  soon  to  be- 
come obsolete  with  the  "progress  of 
the  species ; "  there  are  some  who 
think  it  a  fact,  but  are  at  a  loss  to  say 
what  sort  of  fact.  I  define  a  man's 
spirit  as  that  which  determines  what 
he  may  become,  what  growth  and  fru- 
ition shall  be  possible  to  him.  Here, 
to-day,  he  has  attained  a  certain 
worth;  to-morrow,  he  may  reach  a 


higher  worth,  suppose,  and  next  day 
a  higher  one  still;  suppose,  in  fine, 
that  through  all  morrows  he  may  con- 
tinue in  this  course  of  inward  fructi- 
fication and  increase.  The  possibility 
thus  supposed  limitless  is  in  his  spirit 
here  and  now ;  and  his  spirit  is  that 
which  makes  it. 

But  if  our  spirit  contains  and  de- 
termines our  whole  future  possibility,  it 
is,  so  to  speak,  ahead  of  us  as  we  ac- 
tually are,  ahead  and  overhead,  its  na- 
tive level  the  utmost  height  our  grow- 
ing experience  will  ever  reach.  Ahead 
and  above  lies  our  truer  being,  we 
journeying  and  climbing  to  come  up 
with  and  realize  it.  Here  with  i*s,  in 
us,  and  constituting  us  as  we  are,  it 
constitutes  also,  and  as  its  higher 
function,  what  we  are  not,  but  may 
become. 

How  shall  this  higher,  nobler,  truer 
being  of  ours  appear  to  us  and  work 
upon  us  ?  It  will  appear  as  an  ideal, 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  manifestness  of  things  not  seen. 
The  ideal  of  humanity  is  the  spirit  of 
humanity  comprising  our  heavenward 
possibility,  and  as  from  the  skies  call- 
ing to  us,  claiming  us  as  its  own,  so- 
liciting our  hearts  to  aspire  and  our 
feet  to  climb,  with  a  measureless 
might  of  command  hidden  in  the 
voice  of  invitation.  But  because  such, 
it  is  the  everlasting  antithesis  and  re- 
buke of  our  actual  limitation.  Any 
thing  but  flattery  from  these  quarters ! 
He  that  would  feel  small,  he  that 
would  learn  a  lesson  of  humility,  let 
him  face  the  purest  ideal  of  manhood ; 
in  other  words,  confront  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  own  spirit.  He  will  be 
very  likely  to  find  an  equivalent  for 
Paul's  cry,  "  I  find  a  law  in  my  mem- 
bers warring  against  the  law  of  my 
mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity." 
Well  for  him  if  he  can  also  find  an 
equivalent  for  Paul's  note  of  exulta- 
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tion,  "  Blessed  be  God,  that  giveth  us 
the  victory ! " 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  next 
point:  If  humanity  be  essentially 
progressive,  forever  growing  and  to 
grow,  then  that  spirit,  that  ideal  of 
ours,  which  invites  us  from  above,  is 
not  limited;  there  must  be  in  it  an 
infinite  scope.  An  infinite  scope : 
there  is  but  one  infinite !  If  human- 
ity is,  and  is  to  be,  without  limit  pro- 
gressive, then  Paul  spoke  precise 
truth  in  saying  that  "our  life  is  hid- 
den in  God."  We  are  one  with  him ; 
but  one  with  him  how?  In  this  our 
actual,  limited,  stained  existence? 
One  with  him  only  in  that  being  of 
ours  which  lies  above,  and  calls  us 
upward ;  that  being  of  ours,  in  other 
words,  which  is  the  eternal  antithesis 
and  rebuke  of  our  actual  limitation. 
This  is  the  point  of  sanity  in  the  doc- 
trine which  contra-distinguishes  it 
from  pantheism.  The  synthesis  of 
God  and  humanity  includes  the  in- 
tensest  conscious  antithesis.  They 
that  are  Christ's  are  so  only  in  the 
crucifixion  of  the  limited  self,  with 
all  its  conceit  of  completeness.  The 
possibilities  of  our  being  are  divine ; 
but  we  are  at  one  with  them  only  in 
taking  part  with  the  divine  reproof 
leveled  against  us  as  we  are.  The 
grand  synthesis  has  the  cross  for  the 
tie  of  connection  ;  the  dignity  of  our 
being  is  the  glory  only  of  our  humil- 
ity, and  the  shame  always  of  our 
pride.  And  this  sort  of  oneness  of 
God  and  humanity  it  is  that  was  sig- 
nified by  the  doctrine  of  the  Christ. 
That  spirit  of  humanity,  so  runs  the 
doctrine,  whose  possibilities  are  illim- 
itable ;  that  spirit  which  opens  before 
us  to-day  and  forever  the  career  of 
progress ;  that  spirit  whose  nature  is 
our  destination,  and  which  hovers 
over  all  the  ages  of  humanity  as  an 
ideal,  reproving  what  we  are,  and  win- 


ning us  to  what  we  may  become,  is 
the  divine  idea  descending  ever  and 
working  to  reveal  its  glory  in  nature, 
and  in  man  to  make  mortality  immor- 
tal. But  between  the  eternal  idea 
and  our  actual  selves  lies  "  the  mys- 
tery of  the  cross,"  the  submission  of 
the  one  to  mortal  conditions,  the  as- 
cent of  the  other  through  self-renun- 
ciation, the  mutual  humility  of  God 
and  man  !  The  cross  is  the  symbol 
at  once  of  xthe  dread  antithesis  which 
separates,  and  the  glorious  synthesis 
which  includes  and  unites. 

Once  more :  The  ideal  of  humanity 
is  realized  only  in  the  noblest  unity 
of  human  fellowship.  Its  power  is 
not  with  him  who  is  but  a  limited 
self,  separated  unto  himself,  and  de- 
nied to  his  kind.  More  men  than 
one  go  to  the  making  of  a  man:  in- 
deed, there  must  be  at  least  two  be- 
fore any  one  of  us  can  come  into  the 
world ;  and  this  fact  suggests  a  great- 
er. Thought,  sentiment,  spiritual 
imagination,  ideal  power  of  any  kind, 
lives  in  anjf  man  only  through  his 
sympathetic  grasp  and  embrace  of 
others,  making  their  good  his  own ; 
and  it  dies  out  of  any  man  in  propor- 
tion as  he  becomes  a  mere  insulated 
ego.  But  the  true  oneness  of  each 
individual  with  humanity  is  found 
only  in  the  ideal,  which  is  above  all. 
Only  in  this  can  all  men  be,  or  should 
they  be,  one  man.  Fusion,  oblitera- 
tion of  individual  feature,  melting  to- 
gether in  amorphous  unity,  is  not 
only  odious,  it  is  destructive.  "  Ye 
are  all  one  in  the  Christ,"  —  overhead. 

Frankly,  now,  be  it  said:  if  there 
is,  or  has  been,  anywhere  a  religious 
thought  saner,  riper,  or  more  compre- 
hensive, I  have  not  heard  of  it.  To 
go  back  from  this  to  a  deism  that 
separates  God  and  man,  or  to  a  pan- 
theism that  confounds  them,  were 
like  exchanging  the  Parthenon  for  an 
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Indian  pagoda.  Yet  I  do  not  under- 
take here  to  assert  that  this  concep- 
tion is  true  otherwise  than  as  a  piece 
of  interpretation.  It  is  not  a  preach- 
er, much  less  a  dogmatist,  that  speaks 
here,  but  only  a  critic,  who  seeks  to 
know  what  that  old  belief  was  essen- 
tially, and  of  whom  critical  integrity 
exacts  the  confession  that  he  has 
heard  of  nothing  better.  Though  it 
befell  me  to  believe  in  the  new  pre- 
tensions of  protoplasm,  and  to  feel 
myself  nearer  akin  to  Mr.  Huxley's 
nettle-stings  than  to  that  heart  and 
that  mind  whose  adoring  faith  and 
fear,  whose  vast  thoughts,  radiant 
hopes,  imaginations  beautiful  and  aw- 
ful, have  marched  in  glory  and  in  ter- 
ror over  the  face  of  the  centuries,  not 
the  less  would  my  judgment  be  the 
same.  Truth  I  will  follow,  though 
truth  travel  only  in  a  ditch  to  wallow 
in  the  very  mud  of  nature ;  but  let 
justice  be  done  to  the  ideas  of  history, 
even  though  we  are  to  turn  the  back 
upon  them.  One  fair  look  at  the 
skies  which  have  overarched  the  hu- 
man mind,  with  their  sweep  of  hori- 
zon where  earth  meets  heaven ;  one 
fair,  reverent  acknowledgment  of 
their  beauty  and  grandeur,  both  in 
their  peace  of  azure  and  terror  of 
storm ;  and  then  the  plunge,  if  in- 
deed it  must  be  made  ! 

The  conception  of  the  Christ,  if 
now  I  can  state  it  summarily,  runs  to 
the  following  effect :  that  the  idea  of 
humanity,  not  merely  as  humanity  is 
here  and  now,  but  in  the  limitless  as- 
cent of  its  possibility  to  be  realized 
by  all  the  progress  of  time  and  all 
the  consummation  of  eternity,  is  the 
seed-thought  of  the  universe,  the  true 
iinal  cause,  through  which  the  worlds 
are  made  ;  that  this  self-realizing  and 
all-realizing  idea  is  God's  forth-put- 
ting of  himself,  his  making  outward 
the  contained,  eternal  significance  of 


his  own  being;  that  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity is  not  a  something  detached 
and  alienated  into  man's  possession, 
but  is  God  in  act,  an  efficacy,  a  mak- 
ing proceeding  from  the  Maker,  to 
whose  possession  "faith,"  that  is,  al- 
legiance, consigns  itself,  to  find  in 
that  being  possessed  the  true  felicity ; 
that  this  operative  significance  of 
Absolute  Being,  which  is  the  making 
of  the  man,  the  substance  of  the 
mind,  the  spirit,  of  humanity,  pro- 
ceeds first  to  the  constitution  of  hu- 
manity as  a  natural  existence,  subject 
to  "  the  law  of  sin  and  death,"  and 
thence  to  its  liberation,  its  redemp- 
tion from  the  dominion  of  nature; 
that  thus  there  is  a  synthesis  of  God 
and  man ;.  that,  however,  this  master- 
fact  includes,  and  has  ever  to  over- 
come, an  awful  antithesis,  the  contra- 
diction, namely,  between  the  wholly 
special  self,  the  special  subjectivity 
that  imprisons  us,  and  the  unity  of 
the  spirit,  — the  unity,  we  might  say, 
of  pure  reason  and  pure  good,  —  that 
liberates  ;  that  this  overcoming,  which 
is  always  the  secret  of  our  moral  ex- 
perience, implies  (necessarily  under 
the  conditions)  the  conjoint  achieve- 
ment of  God  and  man,  —  the  self-hu- 
miliation (to  speak  daringly)  of  the 
one,  and  the  self-abnegation  of  the 
other, — the  death  of  spirit  into  the 
subjection  of  finite  nature,  and  the 
death  of  the  mortal  ego  out  of  it,  and 
both  in  one  act. 

I  have  now  shown,  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability,  within  the  required 
limits  of  time,  what  the  Christ  was 
conceived  to  be.  What,  now,  was 
the  connection  of  Jesus  with  this 
Christ?  The  historical  connection 
has  already  been  considered,  and  will 
be  here  dwelt  upon  no  further.  But 
the  relation  may  also  be  explained  in 
accordance  with  the  methods  used  in 
the  " science  of  religion;"  and  this 
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sketch,  for  it  is  no  more,  would  be 
too,  incomplete  without  a  hint  in  that 
direction. 

The  word  by  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  denoted  the  supreme  deity 
has,  as  most  intelligent  readers  are 
aware,  been  traced  to  its  primitive 
significance,  and  been  found  to  mean 
sky.  Now,  almost  every  spiritual  * 
conception  of  the  primitive  order 
may  be  traced  in  like  manner  to  a 
physical  symbol,  by  which  it  was  sug- 
gested, and  from  which  it  has  derived 
a  name.  This  class  of  facts  has  been 
seized  upon  by  some  to  disgrace  all 
spiritual  belief.  They  point  out  the 
physical  symbol,  and  cry  triumphant- 
ly, "  There  is  the  fact,  and  the  whole 
of  it ;  the  rest  is  rhetorical  bloat." 
Volney  went  early  into  that  line  of 
business.  We  have  no  time,  and  per- 
haps no  occasion,  to  enter  into  ex- 
planations on  this  point ;  enough  to 
say  that  the  spiritual  ideas  of  man- 
kind proceed  normally,  in  their  grow- 
ing expression,  from  a  definite,  visi- 
ble symbol  to  '  an  ideal  significance 
at  first  suggested  by  the  former, 
but  not  in  the  end  dependent  upon 
it. 

Now,  the  highest  of  all  symbols  is 
a  sacred  human  character  and  life. 
In  this  is  to  be  found  a  completeness 
of  suggestion  that  is  yielded  by  noth- 
ing else  in  nature ;  indeed,  could  we 
interpret  this  in  absolute  integrity 
and  perfection,  it  would  tell  us  all, 
for  the  whole  secret  is  there.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  known  before- 
hand that  the  consummate  system  of 
spiritual  faith  and  growth  would  start 
from  this.  Jesus  was  in  fact  such  a 
symbol  for  Christianity,  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  Christ  as  the 
literal  sky  to  the  divine  Dyaus  of  the 
Brahmins,  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Jupiter  of  the  Romans. 

There  was  every  advantage  in  this 
37 


case.  The  character  of  the  man  was 
ethically  and  spiritually  grand  to  the 
point  of  astonishment ;  while  the 
story  of  his  life  is  a  very  mine  of  sug- 
gestion, susceptible  of  translation  in 
every  main  particular  into  the  ideal 
history  of  the  human  soul.  Again, 
his  story  was  so  far  withdrawn  from 
the  critical  handling  of  history,  that 
it  could  be  seen  with  the  eye  of  im- 
agination ;  and  this  was  an  advantage 
not  lightly  to  be  esteemed.  Had  the 
primitive  Aryans  known  all  that  we 
know  about  the  physical  fact,  sky, 
they  would  never  have  seen  God  in  it : 
the  spiritual  imagination  had  been 
there,  as  for  the  most  part  it  is  here 
now,  a  dodo,  that  might  flap  its 
wings,  but  could  never  fly ;  "  as  it  is 
here,"  I  say,  for  the  modern  mind  is 
so  fat  with  the  prose  of  acquired 
knowledge,  that  it  can  do  little  in  the 
aerial  way !  So  had  critical  history 
been  on  the  ground,  and  in  possession 
of  it,  when  Jesus  lived,  his  use  as  a 
symbol,  and  therewith  the  great 
spiritual  movement  that  took  from 
him  its  initiative,  would  have  been  for- 
bidden. The  seed  must  be  hidden, 
ere  it  can  germinate,  though  the 
sun's  rays  are  to  make  it  grow.  Im- 
agination supplies  that  fruitful  under- 
ground, in  which  the  grand  growths 
of  history  begin.  Roman  law,  no  less 
than  Christianity,  is  traced  thither  at 
last,  and  lost  to  view  there. 

At  present,  criticism  and  the  news- 
paper have  come ;  the  underground 
and  dark  of  imagination  are  not  ours  : 
that  order  of  growth  is  no  more  pos- 
sible. If  there  ever  is  to  be  a  new 
historic  faith,  be  sure  it  will  not  arise 
within  reach  of  the  printing-press. 
The  inventor  of  movable  types 
made  new  possibilities  for  the  world ; 
and  he  made  impossibilities  too.  Our 
life  runs  above  ground  now ;  and 
only  by  taking  root  in  the  deep  soil 
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of  the  past  can  it  become  in  a  high 
degree  fruitful. 

Criticism  is  here,  and  its  advent 
signifies.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  principles  of  vegetable  growth 
were  getting  into  action,  and  learn- 
ing to  elaborate  those  elements  which 
might  sustain  animal  life :  there  came 
a  time  when  that  work  was  done,  af- 
ter which  there  was  to  be  only  repro- 
duction and  use.  At  this  point  ceased 
the  progress  of  that  which  may  be 
called  creative  chemistry ;  for  there 
is  no  chemical  element  in  the  animal 
that  was  not  in  the  vegetable  before 
it.  What,  now,  if  a  man  should  say, 
"  I  refuse  to  be  a  mere  parasite  upon 
the  vegetable  wTorld:  I  have  an  equal 
right  with  corn  and  melons  to  elabo- 
rate gluten,  starch,  and  sugar  :  I  will 
live  directly  from  nature:"  should  we 
esteem  him  wise  ?  Nature  keeps  her 
wits;  let  us  keep  ours.  The  later 
world  is  not  pushed  forward  into  "  in- 
dependence "  of  its  earlier  epochs :  it 
is  midsummer  madness  to  imagine 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  Not  only 
is  earth  formed  from  rock,  soil  from 
earth,  the  vegetable  from  soil,  the  an- 
imal from  the  vegetable,  —  each  de- 
pendent upon  its  proper  past,  or  upon 
that  which  precedes  it  in  the  order  of 
creation ;  but  the  dependence  is  per- 
petual. Moreover,  it  is  the  more 
strictly  enforced  the  higher  we  as- 
cend. Earth  has  a  quasi  indepen- 
dence of  rock,  and  could  remain  for 
great  periods  without  fresh  re-enforce- 
ment ;  man  must  take  food,  must  re- 
turn, that  is,  to  his  dependence  upon 
the  vegetable  growth,  sundry  times  a 
day. 

There  is  a  time  in  history  when  the 
principles  of  spiritual  growth  are 
getting  into  action,  and  learning  to 
elaborate  food  for  man's  soul.  There 
comes  a  time  when  that  work  is  ac- 
complished j  after  which  there  is  to  be 


but  reproduction  and  use.1  This 
time  has  arrived  when  critical  reflec- 
tion becomes  dominant,  —  in  other 
words,  is  just  now  arriving.  Looking 
around,  now,  to  take  an  account  of 
our  resources,  we  shall  have  this  to 
say,  what  wheat  is  among  cereals,  that 
is  the  Christ  among  the  products  of 
world-growth  in  religion.  There  are 
soils  that  will  produce  only  barley, 
not  wheat :  let  them  bring  forth  bar- 
ley; that  also  nourishes.  So  there 
are  human  soils  that  will  bring  forth 
only  the  less  noble  forms  of  historic 
faith,  —  as  Mohammedanism  spreads, 
remains  healthy,  and  does  good  in  Af- 
rica, where  Christianity  is  exotic  or  a 
grovelling  superstition :  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  these.  But  where 
wheat  will  thrive,  let  it  thrive ;  where 
the  highest  religious  thought  can 
flourish,  help  it  to  flourish.  And  as 
one  would  not  make  something  better 
than  wheat,  by  compounding  wheat, 
rye,  maize,  barley,  and  oats ;  so  do  not 
think  to  arrive  at  a  product  better 
than  the  best  in  religion,  by  com- 
pounding the  more  noble  with  the  lesa 
noble  products  of  spiritual  growth. 
Again,  do  not  think  to  make  some- 
thing better  than  the  best  by  a  mere 
generalization  from  all,  —  as  if  one 
should  say,  "Starch  and  gluten  are 
the  essentials  in  all  cereal  grains : 
here  they  are,  starch  and  gluten, 
nicely  done  up  in  pots :  eat  and  be 
filled."  Excuse  me :  I  lack  appetite ! 

Take  the  best,  if  you  can  have  it, 
not  despising  the  others ;  sift  out  the 
bran,  put  an  end  to  the  sour  fermen- 
tation that  has  come  from  the  long 
use  of  stale  leaven ;  then,  if  the  re- 
sult be  not  good  bread,  drop  spiritual 
belief  altogether,  and  turn  to  Mr. 
Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state,  in  few 
words,  the  ripest  judgment  upon  our 
position  and  its  demands  that  study 
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and  reflection  have  enabled  me  to  ar- 
rive at.  The  career  of  the  radical  is 
to  be  found  in  three  ways :  first,  in  in- 
terpretative criticism,  which  respects 
growth,  learns  its  laws,  and  appreci- 
ates its  results;  secondly,  in  raising 
spiritual  culture  to  the  degree  of  an 
art,  such  as  the  agricultural  chemist 
aims  at  in  husbandry,  thus  causing 


these  fields  of  the  world  to  bring  forth 
each  the  best  it  can  in  abundance; 
some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  a  hun- 
dred fold :  thirdly,  in  building  up  by 
the  use  of  these  multiplied  and  mul- 
tiplying resources  noble  forms  of 
society  and  character ;  as  the  forms 
of  animal  life  are  built  up  from  the 
resources  of  the  vegetable  world. 


SALT-WATER   SKETCHES. 


BY   WILLIAM   G.    SCANDLIN. 


[!T  is  now  a  year  since  the  author  of  these  sketches  kindly  promised  to  furnish 
some  notes  from  his  varied  and  eventful  memories  of  life  for  the  readers  of  "  OLD 
AND  NEW."  One  and  another  incident  have  hindered  the  preparation  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  of  these  sketches ;  and  it  was  only  in  our  last  number  that  we 
were  able  to  announce  that  the  first  would  be  published  in  May. 

On  the  day  when  that  announcement  passed  the  press,  Mr.  Scandlin  died,  —  a 
man  so  necessary  in  the  varied  work  of  life  in  which  he  was  engaged  that  it  is  hard 
indeed  to  his  friends  to  say  how  his  place  is  to  be  filled.  The  pages  here  printed  give 
some  notion  of  his  earlier  experiences.  From  the  time  when  he  was  a  child  of  seven 
till  he  was  a  man,  he  was  on  the  sea,  or  in  the  naval  or  mercantile  service  of  Eng- 
land. Eager  to  lift  up  the  Hie  of  seamen,  he  became  a  preacher  to  them,  and,  by 
natural  changes,  a  "  minister  at  large  "  in  Boston ;  then  the  efficient  pastor  of  a  large 
congregation  in  Grafton,  Mass. ;  and  when  the  war  came,  a  chaplain,  without  fear 
and  without  reproach,  in  the  national  army.  Gov.  Andrew  so  valued  him,  that  he 
offered  him  a  lieutenant-colonel's  commission  when  his  commission  as  chaplain  had 
expired.  But  he  preferred  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  in 
their  service  was  taken  prisoner  at  Gettysburg.  These  lines  will  be  read  with  regret 
by  many  men  who  shared  with  him  the  imprisonment  of  Libby,  and  owed  to  him 
thanks  for  his  manly  and  sympathizing  encouragements  there.  When  the  war  was 
over,  he  returned  to  his  parish.  A  most  affectionate  and  true  minister  there,  a  most 
active  workman  in  the  missionary  efforts  which  swept  more  widely,  a  wise  counsellor, 
and  fearless  as  he  was  hopeful,  he  fulfilled  essential  duties  in  the  most  systematic  and 
effective  way.] 


SALT-WATER    SKETCHES  J     OR,   WHAT 
HE   GAVE   FOR   HIS   LIBERTY. 

[In  the  attic  of  our  homestead,  among 
a  large  assortment  of  lumber,  I  one  day 
discovered  in  an  old  chest  a  book  peculiar 
in  its  dimensions,  being  about  fourteen 
inches  long  by  eight  wide,  and  somewhat 
original  in  its  make-up  and  contents.  The 


binding  was  of  tarpaulin,  the  inside  of 
which  was  lined  with  a  copy  of  "  The 
Friend,"  which  was  published  in  Hono- 
lulu, May  18,  .  Stitched  to  the  in- 
side of  the  cover  were  three  tracts :  "  No. 
364.  How  to  make  the  Most  of  Life." 
"No.  16.  Pious  Resolutions."  "No.  353. 
Marks  of  Religious  Declension."  The 
margin  of  the  last  being  much  blotted, 
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having  evidently  been  used  as  a  pen- 
rack. 

Turning  the  pages,  I  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  this  was  an  old  log-book,  con- 
taining a  curious  admixture  of  personal 
history  and  adventure.  Many  of  ray  con- 
nections had  followed  the  sea :  to  which 
or  whom  did  it  belong?  Curiosity  ex- 
cited led  to  many  discoveries.  Midway 
in  the  book  was  a  smaller  one,  made  from 
note-paper ;  and  many  of  its  pages  were 
so  mildewed  as  to  defy  every  effort  at  de- 
ciphering. This  was  much  the  older  of 
the  two  volumes,  and  was  evidently  writ- 
ten before  the  author  had  formed  many 
"Pious  Resolutions,"  when  tract  "No. 
353.  Marks  of  Religious  Declension  " 
would  have  had  direct  bearing  upon  his 
personal  state.  I  now  proceed  to  give 
you,  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
"  Salt- Water  Sketches  "  from  these  old  log- 
books.] 

"ON  board  H.  B.  M.  S.,  <N ,' 

doubling  Cape  Horn.  *  We  made  a 
splendid  run  from  Rio  Janeiro,  stud- 
ding-sails below  and  aloft  most  of  the 
time.  Reckoning  to-day  places  us 
some  eighteen  hours  from  the  cape  at 
present  rate  of  sailing.  In  the  last 
dog-watch,  hands  were  turned  up  to 
shorten  sail.  Many,  familiar  with 
this  quarter  of  the  world,  shake  their 
heads  knowingly ;  but  we  young  salts 
bet  largely  on  an  easy  double.  At 
four,  A.M.,  made  sail  again.  At  six, 
1  A.M.,  land  discovered  on  our  starboard 
beam,  reported  to  be  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  At 
four,  P.M.,  we  were  making  ten  miles 
an  hour,  land  almost  out  of  sight  on 
our  starboard  quarter,  and  the  joy 
general  at  our  splendid  prospect  of  a 
double." 

1  I  gather  from  the  records  that  "  The  N " 

had  been  razed,  that  is,  cut  down,  and  reduced  In 
size.  She  had  been  taken  from  the  list  of  English 
frigates,  and  turned  into  a  store-ship  for  the  use 
of  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  was  then  on 
her  way  to  Callao,  under  command  of  Capt.  W. 

B ,  master  commanding.    She  had  but  a  small 

crew,  and  most  of  those  were  to  be  distributed 
among  the  fleet  an  her  arrival,  enough  being  re- 
tained for  store  and  sanitary  measures. 


The  next  entry  was  made  four 
weeks  after  the  above,  cause  as  per 
log. 

"An  hour  after  the  general  joy 
above  mentioned,  the  hands  were 
turned  up  to  shorten  sail ;  and  the 
next  watch  found  us  under  close- 
reefed  topsails,  away,  the  Lord  only 
knows  how  far,  to  leeward  of  the 
cape,  where,  for  nearly  a  month,  we 
were  either  hove  to  or  beating  to 
windward,  being  at  present  date  very 
near  the  latitude  from  which  we 
were  then  driven.  Rather  a  hard 
"  double  "  for  me ;  as  I  came  near 
losing  the  number  of  my  mess,  and 
my  rate  as  an  able  seaman,  the  only- 
thing  saving  the  last  was  my  grip. 

"  It  was  my  trick  at  the  weather- 
wheel  from  eight  to  ten,  P.M.,  on  the 
night  of  my  last  entry.  We  had 
housed  topgallant-masts,  and  it  was 
blowing  hard  enough  to  make  one 
feel  uneasy  as  to  the  next  job,  dark 
as  the  inside  of  a  thunder-squall,  and 
all  of  us  feeling  disposed  to  deride  the 
fates  ruling  in  this  realm,  where  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  try  to  blend. 

"  When  I  took  th  e  weather  wheel,  the 
wind  was  fitful,  one  moment  straight- 
ening all  before  it,  and  the  next 
gentle  as  a  zephyr.  I  reported  an 
unusual  jerking  of  the  rudder ;  and  the 
quarter-master  of  the  watch  had  gone 
below  to  put  relieving  tackles  upon 
its  ropes,  when  the  wind  shifted  like 
a  flash,  and  '  All  aback  forward,  sir!' 
struck  upon  my  ears.  The  helm  was 
hard  up  in  a  moment,  and  the  young 
fellow  at  the  lee  wheel  was  cautioned 
to  hold  steadily,  and  watch  her  as 
she  rolled.  She  had  not  way  enough 
to  answer  her  helm,  and  came  round 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  each  roll 
lifting  us  half  over  the  barrel  of  the 
wheel,  bringing  us  back  upon  our 
feet  with  any  thing  but  a  pleasant 
concussion.  The  after  part  of  the 
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watch  were  hauling  aft  the  main  try- 
sail sheet  just  as  she  reached  her  final 
rail}',  before  filling  on  the  opposite 
tack.  Here  her  antics  became  so 
novel,  and  her  treatment  so  hard,  that 
the  lee  wheelsman  retreated  from  his 
position,  and  she  flung  me  with  start- 
ling velocity  among  the  men  who 
were  hauling  aft  the  trysail-sheet, 
knocking  them  in  every  direction, 
and  depositing  me  flat  upon  the  deck. 
My  unceremonious  intrusion  among 
the  men  upon  the  sheet  saved  me 
from  contact  with  one  of  our  quarter- 
deck guns,  where  my  fate,  already 
hard,  would  have  met  with  more  un- 
yielding resistance.  My  last  glimpse 
of  consciousness  had  somewhat  of  the 
comic  vein  in  it.  I  believe  a  smile 
might  have  been  seen  upon  my  coun- 
tenance, upon  an  exclamation  from 
one  of  the  men  with  whose  equilibri- 
um I  had  interfered,  —  'What  in 

the    is   that  ?  '  —  as    he   went 

sprawling  into  the  scuppers.  I  had 
the  strongest  kind  of  a  desire  to 
laugh,  and  tell  him  who  it  was ;  but 
the  concussion  that  followed  knocked 
the  purpose  and  the  consciousness  out 
of  me,  showing  how  easily  and  pleas- 
antly one  can  get  twirled  out  of  ex- 
istence, for  memory  stopped  with  the 
smile.  After  they  had  control  of  the 
ship,  they  picked  me  up,  and  by  their 
handling  roused  my  slumbering  con- 
sciousness ;  but  the  spice  of  the  occa- 
sion had  been  literally  turned  into 
gall,  every  movement  starting  excru- 
ciating pains.  The  doctor's  report  of 
my  case  mentioned  it  '  as  a  terrible 
concussion  to  the  whole  system/  tak- 
ing weeks  of  his  care  ere  I  could 
move  with  ease  or  freedom.  The 
rumors  that  reached  me  in  my  cot 
were  "hardly  calculated  to  hasten  my 

convalescence.       Capt.     B was 

sorry  it  had  not  broken  my  head, 
threatening  court-martial,  oil  the 


charge  of  forsaking  my  post,  &c. 
But  facts  were  against  him.  I  stopped 
long  enough  to  break  two  spokes  from 
the  wheel,  giving  evidence  at  least  of 
fidelity  to  trust.  The  men  upon  the 
sheet  broke  my  fall,  and  saved  my 
life  ;  and  the  spokes  broken  from  the 
wheel  saved  my  rate  as  an  able  sea- 
man, and  my  reputation  as  a  man." 

"Ship  hove  to  off  Valparaiso. 
Captain's  cook  and  two  men  sent  on 
shore  to  the  hospital,  boat  returning 
well-filled  with  fresh  provisions  for 
the  officers." 

HOW   I    GET   AFT. 

"  The  captain's  steward,  with  whom 
I  had  served  in  the  Mediterranean, 
baited  his  hook  with  West-India  rum, 
and  hauled  me  in  with  a  line  of 
strong  appeals,  —  the  captain's  neces- 
sity and  my  weakness.  He  had  been 
unable  to  ship  a  cook  at  Valparaiso, 
and  would  make  it  all  right  when  we 
reached  Callao ;  so,  per  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, I  move  aft.  Some  con- 
gratulate me  on  my  promotion  ;  but 
it  comes  not  so  to  me.  It  is  not  what 
I  have  been  aiming  after  in  the  years 
of  service  already  given.  Perhaps 
my  thoughts  have  been  too  ambi- 
tious." 

I  pass  many  pages  in  the  log,  show- 
ing how  Capt.  B determined  to 

keep  the  cook  he  had  purloined  from 
his  crew  for  his  five  years  of  enlist- 
ment, instead  of  allowing  him  his 
chance  of  promotion  from  active  ser- 
vice with  the  fleet ;  and  how  the  cook 
determined  to  double  the  captain  in 
better  shape  than  he  doubled  the 
Horn,  on  the  first  favorable  opportu- 
nity. 

DOUBLING   THE   CAPTAIN. 

"  Returns  have  been  sent  to  the 
admiral  this  A.M.,  on  which  I  learn 
that  my  name  stands  among  those 
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'  not  disposable.'  That  is,  the  list  of 
those  who  are  to  be  retained  for  har- 
bor-service in  '  The  N /  under  the 

vassalage  of  Capt.  B and  his 

wife;  for  that  estimable  lady  is  ex- 
pected in  the  next  steamer,  and  every 
thing  is  being  ordered  for  her  comfort 
during  the  next  five  years.  Among 
the  articles  of  convenience  under  con- 
struction is  a  mangle.  (I  hope  she 
will  make  that  confounded  steward 
twist  it.)  But,  before  that  can  be  ac- 
complished, it  must  be  completed ; 
and  for  this,  and  sundry  other  conve- 
niences, another  unfortunate  individ- 
ual is  detained ;  Harry  ,  a  first- 
rate  carpenter  and  joiner,  ambitious, 
and,  like  myself,  trapped. 

"The  matter  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed between  us;  and  the  decision 
reached  is,  surroundings  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Up  to  present  time,  duty  in  port 
has  been  quite  light,  the  captain 
being  entertained  on  board  the  naval 
ships  found  here  on  our  arrival ;  but 
rumors  reach  me  of  a  great  dinner  on 
his  part,  returning  compliments,  I 
suppose.  Have  had  several  important 
interviews  concerning  the  expected 
party,  which  is  now  fixed  for  next 
Monday  evening.  Harry  and  I  are 
trying  to  obtain  leave  to  go  on  shore 
to-morrow  (Sunday). 

"  We  obtained  leave,  and  returned 
in  sunset  boat  all  right,  full  of  busi- 
ness, —  dinner  on  my  hands  for  Mon- 
day, and  another  scheme  to  be  worked 
out  in  the  evening;  while  on  shore, 
I  fell  in  with  an  old  shipmate,  who 
then  belonged  to  one  of  the  small 
coasters  lying  in  sight,  off  the  end  of 
the  mole.  Our  dissatisfactions  were 
freely  discussed ;  and  his  large  heart 
offered  us  hospitality  in  the  small 
craft,  if  we  could  reach  it  Monday 
night,  as  they  were  anticipating  a  run 
down  the  coast.  We  met  at  J 's, 


where  he  boarded  when  on  shore ;  and 
there  the  matter  was  fully  arranged. 

We  were  to  return  to  '  The  N '  for 

the  purpose  of  carrying  off  what  we 
could  of  our  clothing.  The  coaster 
was  lying  some  two  miles  from  where 
the  men-of-war  commonly  anchored. 

'  The  N '  was  nearly  opposite  the 

castle,  and  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  it.  Weighing  the  matter  after 
our  return  to  the  ship  led  to  a  change 
in  our  plan.  We  decided  that  it 
would  be  quite  a  long  swim,  and  di- 
rectly in  the  track  of  boats  passing 
to  and  from  the  squadron  and  the 
landing;  so  we  finally  decided  to 
swim  on  shore,  make  for  J 's  res- 
idence, and  send  him  with  word  to 
the  coaster. 

"Noon  of  Monday  stopped  me  in 
the  midst  of  my  culinary  operations. 
Some  event  detained  two  of  the  prom- 
inent guests,  and  out  of  courtesy  to 
them  the  dinner  was  postponed.  Had 
interview  with  captain  about  preserv- 
ing every  thing  for  the  next  day,  &c. 
If  I  did  not  preserve  them,  it  was 
because  the  salt  and  seasoning  had 
lost  their  savor!  No  mortal  ever 
could  eat  them.  I  knew  what  my 
seasoning  would  be  if  I  failed,  and 
took  my  turn  while  the  opportunity 
offered.  The  dressing  for  the  poul- 
try was  a  conglomeration  of  coffee 
and  curry-powder,  the  giblet  gravy 
being  seasoned  with  cloves.  Every 
thing  was  attended  to  after  this  or- 
der, even  to  salting  the  coffee  freshly 
ground  in  the  box.  Harry  attended 
to  his  part  as  faithfully  as  I  to  mine, 
disposing  of  bolts,  and  shortening 
some  of  the  frame  of  Mrs.  B  7s  mangle, 
placing  it  beyond  possibility  of  con- 
struction;  taking  one  of  the  planks 
as  a  float  for  our  clothes-bag.  It  was 
no  small  thing  to  sit  down  and  think 
of  calmly,  —  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
swim,  the  harbor  being  pretty  well 
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supplied  with  ground-sharks,  and  the 
dead  weight  of  a  bag  to  be  towed 
through  the  water.  Time  set  for  our 
departure  was  about  half-past  nine, 
P.M.,  the  last  boat  for  the  officers  on 
shore  leaving  the  mole  at  nine.  As 
the  ship's  crew  turned  in  any  time 
they  chose  after  eight,  stragglers  about 
the  decks,  and  the  sentinels,  usually 
assisted  in  hoisting  the  boat  on  its  re- 
turn. Our  clothing  was  put  together 
in  a  black  tarpaulin-bag,  that  was 
lashed  to  the  plank  which  Harry  had 
provided,  and  placed  in  my  hammock, 
which  hung  near  a  port  by  the  fore- 
chains.  One  end  of  a  lashing  was 
fastened  to  the  bag,  with  over-hand 
knots  in  it,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  lower 
ourselves  noiselessly  into  the  water ; 
the  other  end,  when  we  were  ready, 
was  to  be  fastened  to  the  fore-chain. 
From  nine  to  half-past  nine  \vas,  I 
think,  the  longest  half-hour  that  was 
ever  measured.  We  sat  crouched  to- 
gether, watching  with  intense  interest, 
thinking,  until  thought  said,  "  Don't ! 
Look  at  the  risk.  Think  of  the  con- 
sequence of  capture  ! "  But  stronger 
than  either  was  our  shattered  hope, 
our  humbled  and  mortified  ambition. 
At  last,  the  measured  stroke  of  the 
oars  spoke  of  the  boat's  approach: 
while  she  was  discharging  her  freight 
at  the  starboard  gangway,  and  drop- 
ping astern  to  be  hoisted,  the  senti- 
nels having  left  the  gangway  and  bow 
to  assist;  I  lowered  the  bag.  Harry 
preceded  me,  the  water  almost  taking 
his  breath  as  he  let  himself  gradually 
into  it.  I  followed,  and,  when  in,  cut 
the  lashing  by  which  we  descended, 
taking  it  in  my  mouth,  the  bag  being 
attached  to  the  other  end.  We  kept 
in  the  shadow  of  the  bowsprit,  head- 
ing toward  the  shore,  and  were  be- 
yond easy  sight,  if  we  made  no  un- 
cautious  movements  before  the  senti- 
nel reached  his  post  upon  the  bow- 


netting.  After  some  fifteen  minutes' 
swim,  Harry  took  the  bag  for  a  short 
time,  and  on  giving  it  up  declared 
that  he  felt  symptoms  of  the  cramp. 
I  urged  him  to  make  for  the  shore, 
promising  to  whistle  cautiously  when 
I  landed.  Left  thus  to  myself,  I  buc- 
kled to  my  task  with  purpose,  holding 
the  rope  in  my  mouth,  and  swimming 
until  I  got  a  steady  strain  upon  it. 
Then,  by  throwing  the  head  forward, 
I  gave  considerable  momentum  to  the 
bag.  In  this  way  my  slow  and  tedious 
work  was  to  be  accomplished.  Real- 
izing thus  the  magnitude  of  my  task, 
and  intent  upon  it,  a  man-of-war's 
boat  was  close  upon  me  ere  I  dreamt 
of  its  approach.  Further  effort  would 
lead  to  discovery ;  so  I  doubled  up, 
limbs  extended  under  the  bag,  and 
my  head  at  its  end  even  with  the  wa- 
ter, without  knowing  whether  I  was 
in  or  out  of  her  direct  course  ;  jump- 
ing at  mental  conclusions  as  to 
whether  I  should  be  run  down  or 
picked  up,  when  my  theorizing  was 
stopped  by  a  stroke  from  one  of  the 
oars  in  close  proximity  to  the  spot 
where  thought  is  said  to  be  carried  on. 
The  men  ceased  rowing,  and  one  of 
them  struck  the  bag  with  the  blade 
of  his  oar.  After  some  indistinct  mur- 
muring, the  way  of  the  boat  carrying 
her  past  me,  they  again  gave  way,  go- 
ing in  the  direction  of  a  French  man- 
of-war,  then  lying  in  the  harbor. 
After  I  had  been  about  an  hour  in  the 
water,  my  labor  and  the  chill  began 
to  tell  seriously  upon  me.  I  had  tried 
all  familiar  ways  of  rest,  by  floating 
and  treading  water,  attempting  twice 
to  obtain  a  little  support  from  the  bag 
I  was  towing :  but  the  water  had 
leaked  through  its  mouth,  saturating 
the  clothes  and  reversing  its  position, 
the  bag  being  under  water,  and  the 
plank  above ;  the  last  being  its  only 
means  of  support,  frail  even  at  that, 
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for  with  the  weight  of  my  hand  it 
would  settle.  This  was  a  great  addi- 
tion to  my  task,  —  double  work  when  I 
seemed  nearly  exhausted.  If  I  should 
leave  the  bag,  I  could  get  on  shore 
with  ease ;  but  our  all  was  in  it.  We 
had  nothing  on;  and  Callao  was  not 
quite  so  favorable  a  place  for  such  an 
appearance  as  the  Sandwich  Islands 
would  have  been.  No :  I  must  master 
with,  for  I  should  certainly  fail  with- 
out. I  struck  out  again,  knowing 
that  there  was  a  large  buoy  about  a 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  where  the 
mail  steamers  usually  moored  to  coal. 
After  what  seemed  to  me  an  endless 
effort,  I  discovered  the  object  of  my 
search.  Here  my  hoped-for  succor 
almost  proved  my  complete  destruc- 
tion. Its  sloped  and  slippery  sides 
defied  my  every  effort.  If  I  gained  a 
foot  in  my  desperate  struggle  towards 
its  summit,  I  was  sure  to  slip,  and  de- 
scend like  a  dead  weight  far  beneath 
the  surface,  rising  again  to  renew  the 
conflict  with  what  seemed  a  floating 
fiend.  During  this  part  of  my  or- 
deal, I  had  lost  the  end  of  the  tow- 
rope  from  my  mouth,  and  taken  in 
more  salt  water  than  was  convenient 
or  healthy  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the 
night.  Fully  convinced  that  further 
effort  in  that  direction  was  worse  than 
useless,  I  secured  the  bag ;  and  throw- 
ing the  end  of  the  rope  over  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  buoy,  catching  its  end 
on  the  opposite  side,  I  gained  from  it, 
in  this  way,  some  little  support.  I 
whistled  cautiously,  aye,  incautiously, 
but  no  response.  Had  Harry  reached 
the  shore,  or  gone  down  ?  Question 
I  did  not  want  to  discuss  then;  so 
slipping  my  rope  from  its  rest,  and 
grasping  it  firmly  with  my  teeth,  I 
headed  once  more  towards  the  shore.  I 
may  have  been  within  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  of  it,  when  further  effort  seemed 
impossible.  I  could  hear  the  rattle 


of  the  pebbles,  as  the  surf  rolled  them 
on  the  beach,  as  distinctly  as  though 
I  stood  upon  the  beach  itself.  I 
came  into  a  perpendicular  position, 
feeling  sure  that  I  could  touch  bot- 
tom ;  but,  the  moment  I  reached  the 
perpendicular,  I  went  down,  down, 
down,  in  a  troubled,  dreamy  state,  un- 
til the  floating  bag  stopped  my  de- 
scent, and  called  me  by  its  check  to 
consciousness.  How  distinctly  I  re- 
member the  dog-paw  motion  by  which 
I  ascended,  fully  convinced  that 
drowning  and  I  were  very  close  neigh- 
(bors !  I  wondering  where  the  sharks 
were,  that  they  had  not  assisted  in 
my  programme.  I  floated  on  the 
water,  and  seemed  to  float  through 
the  past.  The  dear  ties  of  home 
seemed  to  smile  upon  me,  while  the 
record  of  my  life  went  by  in  review. 
Nothing  of  malice  or  hate,  no  stain 
of  crime,  but  much  that  was  question- 
able and  wrong.  Suppose  this  is  the 
end?  Well,  if  it  is,  I  must  go  as 
I  am,  leaving  all  to  Him  whose  angels 
are  said  to  "  sit  up  aloft,  and  look  out 
for  the  life  of  poor  Jack ; "  but,  if  I 
reach  the  shore,  purer  and  better 
deeds  shall  grow  from  my  efforts. 

It  must  have  been  from  this  float- 
ing between  life  and  death  that  tract 
"364.  How  to  make  the  Most  of 
Life  "  gained  its  position  on  the  log- 
book. The  review  and  the  resolution 
showed  how  much  there  was  to  live 
for,  and  renewed  efforts  finally  bore 
me  to  the  shore.  Few  know  how  wel- 
come was  its  touch,  and  words  are  mea- 
gre things  to  express  the  gratitude  in 
or  by.  I  could  walk  until  my  body  was 
out  of  the  water,  but  farther  than  that 
was  impossible.  I  had  to  lie  down,  and 
crawl  up  to  where  I  could  sit  upon  the 
beach.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could 
whistle  ;  and,  after  repeated  efforts,  I 
heard  a  response,  and  soon  saw  Harry 
crawl  from  a  boat  that  was  turned  bot- 
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torn  up  upon  the  beach,  his  teeth 
grinding  and  chattering  like  mill- 
stones in  full  operation.  He  had 
been  on  shore  two  hours,  and  feared 
I  had  been  picked  up  by  that  man- 
of-war's  boat  or  drowned.  Then  he 
heard  that  boat !  Did  that  create 
the  symptoms  of  cramp  ?  After 
resting  some, time,  we  hauled  the  bag 
in  as  far  as  it  would  float,  wrung  the 
water  from  the  clothes,  and,  after  put- 
ting a  suit  on,  deposited  the  rest  un- 
der the  boat  where  Harry  had  sought 
shelter.  We  then  made  our  way  to 

the   residence  of  J .     Our  story 

was  told,  and  plans  soon  matured,  dur- 
ing which  we  were  thoroughly  dosed 
with  coffee  royal,  and  the  amount  of 
salt  water  turned  from  my  system  by 
it  is  beyond  accurate  computation. 

At  three,  A.M.,  J ,  and  I  in  a  suit 

of  his  clothing,  went  in  quest  of  our 

clothes ;  J carrying  all  the  best 

of  them,  leaving  the  others  for  another 
call.  By  daylight  we  were  ensconced 
under  his  bed  there;  being  only  a 
bamboo  partition  between  that  room 
and  his  shop,  where  wine  and  sundry 
other  spiritual  ingredients  were  dis- 
pensed. Every  entry  to  the  shop  was 
cause  of  nervous  anxiety  to  us.  One 


customer  circulated  the  following  as 

news :  "  The  captain  of  <  The  N V 

cook  and  carpenter  had  run  away, 
nobody  could  tell  how,  both  being  on 
board  after  the  return  of  the  nine,  P.M., 
boat  last  night.  The  captain  had  just 
gone  up  to  Lima  with  a  sergeant  and 
two  marines,  after  having  notices  post- 
ed giving  their  description,  and  offer- 
ing three  ounces  each  for  their  arrest." 

At  noon  J brought  us  something 

to  eat,  and  had  our  clothes  sent  to 
his  washerwoman's  out  of  the  way. 
Harry  wanted  him  to  take  us  off  that 
night  to  the  coaster,  but  I  would  not 
consent  to  the  risk.  If  he  would  go, 
and  let  our  friend  know  that  we 
would  swim  off  between  eight  and 
nine  in  the  evening,  it  would  be  the 
most  secure.  Boats  would  be  watch- 
ed :  six  ounces  meant  a  great  deal  to 
these  hungry  Spanish  police ;  and  I 
had  gone  through  too  much  to  pay 
one-half  of  that  amount  for  my  ar- 
rest. This  plan  was  adopted ;  and  we 
lay  in  purgatory,  thinking  of  another 
half-mile  swim,  which,  after  the  past 
night's  experience,  seemed  worse  than 
any  thing  which  could  be  met  in  that 
region  lying  beyond  purgatory,  in 
an  extreme  southern  latitude. 


PKAYER. 

BY  MRS.    F.    H.    COOKE. 

MARK  how  the  flower,  whose  drooping  bell  would  lose 
The  lavished  freshness  of  the  nightly  dews, 
Opes  the  frail  chalice  in  the  dust  that  lies, 
Lifts  it,  and  drinks  the  bounty  of  the  skies. 

So  hold  thy  heart  out,  like  the  lily's  cup, 
And  God's  own  hand  shall  fill  the  goblet  up 
With  vital  air,  soft  rain,  or  virgin  snows,  — 
Whatever  earth  implores,  and  Heaven  bestows. 
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HYMN    OF    EXILE. 
BY  D.  KANE  O'DONNEL. 

THY  bark,  estranged  on  stormy  seas, 
Bounds  o'er  the  ravening  foam. 

What  matter  ?     Unto  constant  hearts 
All  ways  lead  home. 

In  foreign  lands,  from  kindred  far, 

Thy  steps  unfriended  rove  ; 
Yet  know'st  thou  well  most  distant  paths 

Lead  unto  love. 

The  journey  that  our  souls  pursue 
But  brings  us  where  we  start ; 

And,  far  or  near,  our  only  road 
Leads  to  the  heart. 

And  wildest  seas  shall  be  to  him 

A  cradle  of  the  mind, 
Who  sees,  within  almighty  arms, 

All  perils  kind. 

High  courage  may  in  any  fate 

To  him  like  kindred  come, 
And  find  a  heaven  in  his  heart 

For  all  souls  home. 

Truth  like  a  forward  beacon  shines 

On  every  waste  and  war ; 
Whate'er  thou  leavest  behind,  the  soul 

Burns  on  before. 

Canst  thou  from  duty  not  retreat, 
Nor  wouldst  to  falsehood  fly  ? 

Home  shalt  thou  not  forsake,  whose  light 
Is  of  the  sky. 
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BY   FRED.    W.    LORING. 


"  A.  great  hot  plain  from  sea  to  mountain  spread ; 

Through  it  a  level  river  slowly  draum  ; 
He  moved  with  a  vast  crowd,  and  at  its  Jiead 
Streamed  banners  like  the  dawn." 


VI. 
ONE   YEAR  AFTER. 

A  BARE  room,  the  dead  whiteness 
of  whose  plastered  wall  is  only  relieved 
by  a  coarsely-colored  print  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  in  blue  and  scarlet,  which 
hangs  in  a  dingy  gilt  frame  on  the 
wall  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  A  crack 
in  the  glass  has  relieved  the  features 
of  the  Virgin  of  their  ordinary  ex- 
pression of  insipidity,  but  has  substi- 
tuted therefor  a  look  of  malevolence 
quite  unpleasant  to  see.  Fortunately 
for  the  man  who  lies,  heavily  sleeping, 
upon  the  pallet  bed,  this  picture  is 
not  where  his  eyes  can  rest  upon  it. 
Beside  the  bed  are  two  little  stools, 
which  constitute  all  the  furniture  of 
the  room,  and,  indeed,  all  that  it  is 
well  capable  of  containing;  for  so 
cramped  and  narrow  are  its  dimen- 
sions, that  it  seems  to  be  scarcely 
more  than  a  closet  with  a  window  in 
it.  Through  the  half-open  doorway, 
however,  can  be  seen  long  lines  of 
beds,  with  the  quiet  figures  of  nurses 
and  physicians  passing  back  and  forth 
through  the  ward. 

Two  people  entered  carefully  and 
noiselessly  through  the  open  door- 
way,—  one  evidently  an  army  phy- 
sician; the  other,  in  a  captain's  uni- 
form now,  was  Tom,  bronzed  and 
sunburnt,  but  the  same  careless,  light- 
hearted  boy  as  when  he  left  Cam- 
bridge one  year  before.  There  was 
a  look  of  anxiety  on  his  face  now, 


however,  as  he  bent  over  the  sleeping 
figure  and  asked,  — 

"  How  is  he  to-day,  doctor  ?  " 

"  Improving  fast,  captain,"  was  the 
reply.  "  His  sleep  is  splendid,  — just 
what  I've  been  hoping  for.  If  he 
wakes  peacefully,  and  is  conscious,  he 
is  likely  to  be  all  right  again  before 
long;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
could  rejoin  his  regiment  in  a  week 
or  ten  days." 

"  Thank  Heaven  ! "  said  Tom. 

"  And  his  physique,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "This  colonel  of  yours  is  a 
tough  fellow,  and  a  brave  man;  yet, 
if  he  should  die  to-morrow,  I  should 
simply  put  down  his  name,  and  never 
think  of  him  again.  My  note-book 
is  full  of  dead  men's  names,  — just  a 
mention  and  nothing  more.  Oh  !  by 
the  way,  a  gentleman  called  here  for 
you  yesterday  afternoon,  and  said  he 
would  come  again  this  morning. 
Here  is  his  card." 

"Why,"  cried  Tom,  "  it  is  the  Pro- 
fessor. See  that  he  is  shown  up  to  me 
when  he  comes,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly !  I'll  attend  to  that," 
said  the  doctor,  and  he  rushed  softly 
away. 

•  Tom  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  looked  at  his  friend's  face. 
It  had  changed  greatly,  much  more 
than  his,  since  they  left  Cambridge. 
The  forehead  was  marked  now  with 
heavy  lines,  and  the  full  beard  made 
it  seem  like  the  countenance  of  a  man 
of  forty.  So  old  can  even  a  boy  grow 
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in  a  year.  Ned  had  trained  him- 
self, with  great  effort,  to  unquestion- 
ing obedience.  His  criticism  had 
been  only  upon  those  to  whom  he 
gave  his  orders,  and  he  had  struggled 
not  to  form  an  opinion  on  those  to 
whom  his  obedience  was  due;  thus 
had  he  become  an  admirable  officer. 
Tom  sat  there  looking  at  Ned,  and 
thinking,  thinking,  he  could  scarcely 
tell  of  what,  until  he  felt  a  hand  touch 
his  shoulder.  He  turned  and  saw 
the  Professor,  and  fairly  hugged  him 
in  his  delight. 

"So  I  have  found  you  at  last,  Tom," 
said  the  Professor. 

"  Just  think,  sir  "  said  Tom  :  " it  is 
a  year  now  since  I  have  seen  you." 

"  And  the  end  seems  as  far  off  as 
ever,'7  said  the  Professor. 

"Don't  say  that,"  said  Tom,  be- 
cause sometimes,  you  know,  I  have  to 
try  very  hard  not  to  think  so  myself." 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  Professor,  "  you  are 
still  the  same,  I  see,  and  I  am  the 
same ;  and  Ned,  —  is  this  Ned  ?  " 

"  Yes,  poor  fellow,"  said  Tom ;  "  he 
has  been  sick  for  nearly  ten  days." 

"But  how  came  }TOU  to  be  with 
him  ?  "  asked  the  Professor.  "  Why 
are  you  not  with  your  regiment  ?  " 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Tom,  "  and  I'll  tell 
you ;  but  don't  speak  too  loud  on  his 
account,  you  know  ! " 

"Among  the  wonderful  efljects  of 
the  war,"  said  the  Professor,  in  a 
didactic  manner,  "  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that  it  has  made  Tom  thought- 
ful and  considerate.  Well,  go  on  !  " 

"  That  sounds  just  like  you,"  said 
Tom.  "  Well,  the  explanation  is  sim- 
ply this  ;  that  I  had  a  leave  of  absence 
for  a  fortnight  given  me,  and  just  at 
its  beginning  Ned  was  taken  sick." 

"  So  you  remained  here  with  him, 
and  didn't  go  home  ?  "  asked  the  Pro- 
fessor. 


"  Of  course,"  said  Tom  simply.  "  I 
couldn't  leave  him  after  all  we  had 
been  through  together." 

"  What  did  your  mother  say  ? " 
asked  the  Professor.  "  Wasn't  she 
disappointed  ?  " 

"Yes,  she  was  disappointed,"  said 
Tom  ;  "  but  she  wrote,  and  said  that  I 
was  right.  It  was  hard  on  Ned,  and 
hard  on  me,  and  hard  on  her,  especially 
as  I  haven't  been  home  for  a  year. 
You  see,  in  my  last  leave  of  absence, 
there  was  some  of  the  worst  fighting 
that  we  have  been  in,  and  it  would 
have  seemed  cowardly  if  I  had  gone 
then." 

"  It  is  hard,  Tom,"  said  the  Profes- 
sor ;  "  but  you  have  done  nobly.  But 
if  I  stay  here  with  Ned  now,  can't 
you  run  up  North  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Tom :  "  it's  impossible. 
My  leave  of  absence,  you  see,  expires 
in  two  days,  so  that  I  shall  have  to 
give  up  going  home  at  all  for  the 
present.  I'm  afraid  now  that  Ned 
won't  be  well  enough  to  satisfy  me 
when  I  start  for  the  front.  He's  been 
perfectly  delirious,  and  yesterday  the 
the  doctor  said  was  the  turning-point. 
If  he  only  is  conscious  when  he  wakes 
from  this  sleep!  Do  you  think  he 
has  changed  ?  " 

"Changed!"  said  the  Professor: 
"he's  not  the  same  boy, —  he's  not  a 
boy  at  all.  What  a  developing  agent 
this  terrible  war  is ! " 

"  And  now  you  must  tell  me  about 
Harvard,"  said  Tom. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  Profes- 
sor. "  I  have  one  or  two  questions  to 
ask  you  first.  I  want  to  hear  about 
this  new  rebel  general  who  is  making 
such  havoc  with  us." 

"  Stonewall  Jackson,  you  mean," 
said  Tom.  "No  one  knows  much 
about  him  ;  but  Ned  declares  that  he 
is,  thus  far,  the  most  striking  figure 
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of  the  rebellion.  Maliff,  who  says  he 
knew  him  when  he  was  in  command 
at  Fort  Hamilton,  before  the  war, 
showed  us  a  picture  of  him,  in  which 
he  looked  simply  prim  and  neat.  The 
war  has  probably  changed  all  that. 
I  think  we  are  all  a  little  afraid  of 
him,  and  hope  to  meet  him  in  battle 
soon.  Some  of  the  men  think  he  is  a 
supernatural  being." 

"  The  Hibernian  element,  I  sup- 
pose," said  the  Professor. 

"Exactly,"  said  Tom. 

"  And  now  tell  me  some  more  about 
yourselves, "  continued  the  Profes- 
sor. 

"  Well,  about  ourselves,"  said  Tom, 
"  there  is  little  to  say.  I  am  a  cap- 
tain, as  you  see ;  and  Ned  is  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  commands  our  regi- 
ment, —  or  what  there  is  left  of  it  now. 
We  might  both  have  been  promoted 
before  this ;  but  we  were  bound  to  stick 
together,  and  so  we  have,  in  all  sorts 
of  places  too." 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  the  Professor, 
"how  you  saved  Ned's  life." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Tom.  "He  has 
done  just  as  much  for  me.  We  are 
together,  and  we  fight  and  quarrel, 
just  as  we  did  at  Harvard ;  and,  when 
the  war  is  over,  Ned  insists  that  we 
are  to  go  back  to  Cambridge  for  a 
year  longer,  so  as  to  get  our  degrees ; 
a  plan  which  I  don't  altogether  fancy." 

"  I  do,"  said  the  Professor:  "  it  will 
be  delightful  to  me  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  marking  the  misdemeanors 
of  a  colonel,  and  perhaps  of  even  sus- 
pending a  captain." 

"  That  sounds  just  like  you  and  like 
old  times,"  said  Tom ;  "  and  now  do 
please  tell  me  all  about  Harvard." 

"Yes,"  said  Ned's  voice  feebly, 
from  the  bed,  "  please  let  us  hear  the 
Harvard  news."  And  so  the  Profes- 
sor began. 


vn. 

NED'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

Tom  has  gone,  but  the  Professor  is 
here  still.     I  do  not  mean  to  stay  long, 

—  I   shall   rejoin  my  regiment  in  a 
day  or   two.     In   the   mean   time,  I 
amuse  myself,  when  the  Professor  is 
not  here,  by   scribbling  in  my  note- 
book  and   reading  it  over.     Such  a 
book  as  it  is  now !     My  own  thoughts 
begin  it ;  then,  as  we  reach  the  battle- 
fields, I  have  not  time  to  think,  much 
less  to  put  my  thoughts  in  writing ; 
then  comes  a  record  of  deaths, —  poor 
fellows,  who  wanted  me  to  write  to 
their  homes.     How  curious  that  rec- 
ord is  !     Men  whom  I  didn't  care  for 
grew  heroic  to  me  in  those  first  days, 

—  when  death  was  a  novelty, —  and 
I  am  minute  in  my  descriptions  of 
them.     Then,  as  the  deaths  become 
more  and  more  frequent,  my  descrip- 
tions grow  shorter,  and  I  give  a  line 
only,  even  to   those   whom   I   really 
loved.     It    is   strange   reading,    this 
note-book  of  mine ! 

Here  is  an  item  which  I  find  in  my 
note-book :  "  Quarrelled  with  Tom ! " 
How  we  have  fought,  to  be  sure  !  I 
don't  know  what  this  quarrel  was 
about,  but  I  know  how  it  ended.  We 
dicfn't  speak  for  two  days,  and  then 
came  another  attack  from  that  rest- 
less creature,  Stonewall  Jackson.  It 
was  such  a  lovely  day,  —  fresh  and 
spring-like,  but  it  soon  grew  hot  and 
dusty.  Every  once  in  a  while  a  bul- 
let would  whiz  past, —  I  could  hear 
the  rumble  of  the  artillery,  and  I  was 
terribly  thirsty.  I  didn't  see  Tom, 
but  I  knew  he  was  near, —  we  al- 
ways keep  close  together  at  such 
times ;  —  still,  if  I  had  seen  him,  I 
wouldn't  have  spoken  to  him.  My 
horse  had  been  shot  from  under  me, 
and  I  had  cut  open  the  head  of  the 
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man  who  did  it, —  it  seems  strange, 
now  that  it  is  all  over,  that  I  could 
do  such  a  thing.  Suddenly  I  saw 
the  barrel  of  a  rifle  pointed  at  me. 
The  face  of  the  man  who  was  point- 
ing it  peered  from  behind  a  tree  with 
a  malicious  grin.  I  felt  that  death 
was  near,  and  the  feeling  was  not 
pleasant.  However,  the  situation  had 
an  element  of  absurdity  in  it,  and 
that  made  me  laugh  a  little.  The 
man  who  was  going  to  kill  me  laughed 
too.  I  heard  a  little  click,  a  report, 
and  his  gun  went  up,  and  he  went 
down.  Tom  had  shot  him. 

"  Tom,'7  said  I,  with  some  feeling, 
"you  have  saved  my  life." 

"  There  !  "  said  he  triumphantly, 
"you  spoke  first." 

I  saw  that  I  had,  and  I  was  dread- 
fully provoked.  However,  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  wrong;  and  so, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  decided 
that  a  reconciliation  was  advisable. 

The  Professor  has  been  here  to- 
day. He  is  the  most  delightful  com- 
panion I  know ;  and,  what  is  his  speqial 
charm,  he  really  believes  that  he  is 
hard  and  cynical,  the  tender-hearted 
old  baby !  I  know  that  he  fancies 
himself  a  second  Diogenes.  His  lik- 
ing for  us  boys  is  very  queer  to  me. 
Tom  is  his  pet,  but  he  prefers  to  talk 
to  me.  He  discusses  Tom  with  me, 
and  then  he  discusses  me,  just  as  if  I 
were  a  third  person.  To-day  he  told 
me  I  was  a  mass  of  selfish  pettinesses. 
I  don't  think  that  was  his  word,  but 
that  was  what  he  meant ;  "and  yet," 
said  he,  "you  are  capable  of  heroic 
generosity."  I  always  know  that 
part  of  what  the  Professor  says  is 
said  in  earnest ;  but  I  am  never  quite 
sure  what  part  it  is.  He  doesn't  fa- 
tigue me,  and  doesn't  excite  me,  and 
it  is  well  for  me  that  he  is  here ;  still, 
I  am  impatient  to  get  back  again. 


He  has  told  me  about  Tom's  staying 
with  me,  instead  of  going  home.  I 
don't  know  what  to  say  about  it ;  I 
don't  know  what  to  think.  It  makes 
me  want  to  die  for  him ;  nothing  else 
that  I  can  do  seems  sufficient.  When 
this  war  is  over,  I  suppose  Tom  will 
marry  and  forget  me.  I  never  will 
go  near  his  wife  —  I  shall  hate  her. 
Now,  that  is  a  very  silly  thing  for  a 
lieutenant-colonel  to  write.  I  don't 
care,  it  is  true. 

I  wonder  if  I  am  so  very  selfish,  after 
all.  I  like  refinement  and  elegance, 
and  I  hate  dirt ;  and  I  do  like  to  have 
people  care  for  me  and  do  things  to 
oblige  me.  But  my  first  thought  is 
not  always  of  myself;  and  I  don't 
think  I  am  unjust  to  others,  because 
of  myself.  And,  if  I  desire  the  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation  of  others,  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  wrong. 

"  C'est  qu?un  cceur  bien  atteint  veut 
qu^on  soit  tout  a  lui" 

I  can't  remember,  though,  just 
now,  a  single  unselfish  thing  that  I 
have  ever  done,  unless  it  was  giving 
some  of  the  fruit  and  jelly  that  the 
Professor  brought  me  yesterday  to  a 
poor  fellow  with  hungry  eyes,  whom 
I  saw  glaring  at  them  through  the 
door.  That  wouldn't  have  been  gen- 
erous, either,  if  he  hadn't  been  a 
rebel.  Giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  is  the  only  generous  action 
that  I  can  discover  of  mine,  after  all 
my  self-analysis.  Confound  self-analy- 
sis, anyway !  It  is  only  another  form 
of  selfishness,  mingled  with  morbid 
conceit.  If  I  did  what  I  ought  to  do, 
without  thinking  about  myself  at  all, 
it  would  be  better  for  me;  but  I 
haven't  any  thing  to  do  just  now,  ex- 
cept scribble  away  here,  and  it  is 
dreadfully  stupid. 

How  talking  with  the  Professor  has 
set  me  to  thinking  of  Harvard  again ! 
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Now  that  the  lights  are  glimmering 
at  intervals  through  the  ward,  I  can 
see  the  yard,  with  Holworthy  and 
Stoughton  and  Hollis  beaming  away 
from  their  windows  at  each  other,  and 
Massachusetts  standing  a  little  apart 
as  becomes  its  greater  age,  but  benig- 
nant in  its  seclusion.  I  hear  the 
voices  of  singing  in  the  yard,  on  the 
steps,  and  under  the  trees  ;  I  can  see 
fellows  sitting  round  the  tables  in 
their  rooms,  studying  and  not  study- 
ing; I  can  hear  recitations  made  to 
the  different  professors  and  tutors ; 
and  just  as  the  bell  for  morning 
prayers,  which  I  still  hate,  begins  to 
clang  upon  my  memory,  I  remember 
that  I  am  here  in  a  hospital,  while 
we  are  still  fighting  and  killing  each 
other  for  the  sake  of  the  country  that 
has  given  us  all  we  enjoy.  I  shall  be 
out  soon,  I  know.  There  is  always 
good  prospect  of  a  battle  when  I  feel 
this  way ;  and  yet  I  do  horribly  loathe 
the  tint  of  blood  which  has  seemed  to 
rest  on  every  thing  I  have  seen  or 
dreamed  of  for  a  year  past.  How 
I  hate  war,  and  yet  how  wholly  I 
am  absorbed  in  it !  I  am  getting 
feverish;  I  shall  write  no  more  to- 
day. 

In  looking  over  my  note-book,  I 
find  something  which,  luckily  for  me, 
I  had  almost  forgotten ;  and  that  is, 
the  prediction  of  my  friend  Mooney. 
Poor  idiot !  he  was  shot  the  first  time 
that  we  were  under  fire.  How  pleas- 
ant it  would  have  been  for  me  in  all 
the  work  I  have  been  through,  if  I 
had  remembered  that  prophecy.  How 
it  would  have  aided  my  recovery  in 
my  sickness,  if  I  had  been  haunted 
by  those  words !  I  am  to  meet  a  dis- 
honorable death  for  a  dishonorable 
action,  am  I  ?  The  only  dishonorable 
action  I  pan  commit  is  to  go  over  to 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  learn  how  to 


fight.  By  Jove !  I  do  admire  that 
man.  He  is  what  too  few  officers  on 
either  the  Federal  or  the  Eebel  sides 
are,  unselfish  and  in  earnest.  But  I 
don't  think  that  I  shall  join  him,  for 
all  that;  and,  if  I  did,  I  should  not 
be  likely  to  meet  with  death,  —  his 
luck  and  his  pluck  would  take  me 
through. 

The  Professor  has  confided  to  me  a 
plan  of  his,  which  delights  me.  He 
says  that  he  will  go  North,  and  bring 
Tom's  mother  on,  to  "Washington  if 
her  health  permits.  As  Tom's  father 
is  in  Europe  at  present,  and  as  it 
would  be  highly  unpleasant,  to  use 
the  mildest  term,  for  a  lady  to  travel 
alone  to  Washington,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  place  and  its  peculiarities, 
it  is  very  thoughtful  and  very  kind, 
and  something  more,  in  the  Professor 
to  do  this.  Then  Tom  can  run  up  to 
Washington  for  a  day  or  two  to  see 
her,  poor  fellow !  and  all,  or  rather 
part,  of  his  great  generosity  will  be 
rewarded.  The  Professor  is  a  brick 
to  think  of  it ;  and  I  have  made  him 
promise  to  start  to-morrow.  And 
when  he  goes,  I  shall  go  too,  only  in 
the  other  direction.  How  happy  this 
will  make  Tom ! 

I  don't  know  what  makes  me  think 
of  our  class-day  now,  but  I  do  won- 
der who  had  the  rooms  which  Tom 
and  I  engaged  for  our  spread.  Per- 
haps it's  the  contrast  between  salad 
and  strawberries,  and  hard-tack  and 
corned-beef;  though  now  every  thing 
seems  to  me  to  be  saturated  with 
gruel.  I  wonder  if  Tiny  Snow  was 
at  class-day  this  year !  She  was  an 
object  of  awe  to  me  in  Freshman 
year ;  then  I  despised  the  sex  when  I 
was  a  Sophomore ;  and  then  in  Junior 
year  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  her.  She 
had  a  way  of  drooping  her  head  a 
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little;  and  then,  with  a  sort  of  shy 
little  gulp,  raising  it,  and  making  her 
eyes  childlike  and  plaintive.  It  was 
quite  pleasant,  even  after  familiarity 
with  it  had  destroyed  its  novelty.  I 
wrote  some  verses  to  her  once,  and 
sent  them  to  "  The  Harvard  Maga- 
zine ; "  but  they  came  into  the  hands 
of  an  editor  who  was  gone  on  her 
himself,  and  he  very  properly  rejected 
them.  Once  I  showed  Tiny,  quite 
by  accident,  the  Etruscan  locket 
which  I  got  abroad,  and  which  Tom 
admired  so  much  that  I  had  his  ini- 
tials cut  on  it  to  give  to  him. 

"Oh,  how  lovely!"  said  Tiny. 
"  Who  is  it  for ?" 

h  Don't  you  see  the  initials?"  said  I. 

"  T.  S."  said  she  innocently :  "who 
can  it  be  ?  " 

I  thought  there  seemed  something 
like  a  blush  upon  her  cheek  as  she 
spoke  ;  but  I  told  her  that  T.  S.  was 
some  one  I  cared  a  great  deal  about. 

"  Is  she  pretty  ?  "  asked  Tiny. 

"  She  ! "  I  answered ;  "  it  isn't  any 
girl ;  it's  my  chum,  Tom,  you  know." 

Then  she  really  colored ;  and  a 
little  while  afterward  I  remembered 
that  those  were  her  initials.  How 
she  must  have  hated  me,  —  perhaps ! 

I  have  eaten  a  real  breakfast  at 
last,  and  am  upon  my  feet  again. 
The  Professor  has  gone,  and  I  am 
going  at  once.  How  curious  it  will 
be  to  come  out  of  this  dream,  and 
go  back  again  to  work !  The  doctor 
begs  me  not  to  get  excited,  and  yet 
tells  me  that  in  three  days  I  shall  be 
as  well  as  ever.  I  have  been  excited 
for  a  year  now,  and  I  go  to  the 
front  this  very  afternoon.  I  am 
rather  thin,  and  my  shirt  feels  some- 


thing like  an  air-box ;  but  I  shall  get 
over  all  that  soon.  We  are  to  make 
an  attack  before  long,  I  understand. 

I  am  back  in  camp.  This  is  the 
last  entry  that  I  shall  make  in  this 
note-book  for  some  time  to  come.  I  am 
alarmed  a  little  about  Tom.  I  think 
he  is  going  to  be  sick  ;  he  seems  ex- 
cited and  feverish,  and  yet  dull. 
However,  he  has  brightened  up  won- 
derfully since  I  told  him  about  the 
Professor's  intention ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  it  was  a  dreadful  home- 
sickness that  oppressed  him  when  I 
first  met  him.  He  won't  see  a  doc- 
tor; he  laughs  the  idea  to  scorn;  and 
says  he  is  only  tired  and  overworked ; 
and  that,  if  I  can  manage  to  secure 
him  a  little  rest,  he  will  soon  be  all 
right.  But  he  is  dying  to  see  his 
mother,  he  confesses  to  me,  and  I  am 
not  surprised  to  hear  it. 

I  said  that  this  is  the  last  entry 
I  shall  make  here.  I  am  not  sure  now 
but  that  these  are  the  last  words 
which  I  shall  ever  write.  I  take 
charge  of  a  small  expedition  to-night, 
with  men  whom  I  have  personally 
selected  for  the  purpose ;  and  we  are 
to  destroy  the  bridge  above  here.  It 
must  be  done  at  once.  Jackson  is 
near  there,  and  we  expect  and  fear 
an  attack  from  him.  The  work  is 
delicate  rather  than  difficult ;  but  it 
is  sufficiently  dangerous  for  me  to 
commend  my  soul  to  God  before  I 
start  upon  it.  Good-b}^,  little  note- 
book, perhaps  for  ever.  If  Tom  and  I 
return  safe,  —  and  Tom  will,  I  am 
sure,  —  why  then,  perhaps,  I  may  tell 
you  all  about  this  coming  night's 
work ;  but,  if  not,  you  will  be  de- 
stroyed, unread ;  and  so,  farewell. 


(Examiner. 


FROM  Paris,  strange  to  say,  the  most  eager  words  we  receive  are  in 
the  interests  of  peace.  The  "  United  States  of  Europe,"  the  pro- 
ject of  Henry  Fourth,  and  of  so  many  distinguished  Frenchmen 
since  his  time,  is  now  proposed  by  Ernest  Renan,  in  words  full  of 
meaning.  Prof.  Seeley,  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  makes  the  same 
plea  in  England  in  "  Macmillan's  Magazine  "  of  the  same  date  with 
the  paper  of  the  same  title  in  "  OLD  AND  NEW." 

Renan  says,  "  Who  is  now  to  make  peace  ?  One  force  alone  in  the 
world  can  repair  the  evil  done  to  civilization  under  these  circum- 
stances by  feudal  pride,  an  exaggerated  patriotism,  the  excess  of  per- 
sonal power,  and  the  lack  of  development  of  parliamentary  government 
on  the  continent. 

"  This  force  is  Europe  itself.  It  is  a  dominant  interest  for  Europe, 
that  neither  of  the  two  nations  shall  be  too  victorious  or  too  utterly 
conquered.  The  disappearance  of  France  from  the  number  of  the 
great  powers  would  be  the  end  of  the  balance  of  Europe." 

44  Peace  can  be  established  and  maintained  only  by  an  interest  com- 
mon to  all  Europe,  or,  if  it  is  better  liked,  by  a  league  of  neutral 
powers  taking  a  comminatory  attitude.  Justice  between  two  contend- 
ing parties  has  no  chance  of  triumphing ;  but,  where  there  are  ten  con- 
tending parties,  justice  bears  the  sway,  for  justice  alone  can  offer  them 
a  common  ground.  The  force  that  is  capable  of  maintaining  against 
the  most  powerful  state  a  judgment  useful  to  the  safety  of  the 
whole  European  family,  now  rests,  only  in  the  power  of  the  in- 
tervention, mediation,  and  coalition  of  different  states.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  power,  putting  on  forms  more  and  more  concrete  and  regu- 
lar, may  bring  into  the  future  a  true  Congress,  periodical,  if  not  per- 
manent, which  shall  be  the  heart  of  the  *  United  States  of  Europe  ' 
bound  to  each  other  by  a  federal  compact." 

"  The  great  federative  principle,  guardian  of  justice,  is  thus  the 
basis  of  humanity.  Here  is  a  guaranty  of  the  rights  of  all :  there 
is  no  European  nation  which  ought  not  to  yield  to  such  a  tribunal. 
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All  the  great  military  hegemonies  — those  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.,  that  of  France  under 
Napoleon  —  have  met  with  a  rapid  extinction.  Let  Prussia  beware  :  its 
radical  policy  may  engage  it  in  a  series  of  complications  from  which 
it  will  not  be  long  permitted  to  disengage  itself.  A  penetrating 
eye  would  see,  perhaps,  in  the  present  the  nucleus  of  the  future  coali- 
tion already  formed :  the  wise  friends  of  Prussia  whisper  to  it,  not  as 
menace,  but  as  warning,  '  Vae  victoribus  ! ' 

"  We  shall  see  the  end  of  war,  when  to  the  principle  of  nationali- 
ties shall  be  joined  the  principle  which  is  its  connective,  —  of  the 
European  federation,  superior  to  all  nationalities." 


DARWIN'S  DESCENT  OF  MAN. 

"Homo  sum  et  nihil  alienum"  &c. 
Why  not  apply  the  musty  old  prov- 
erb to  man's  origin  as  well  as  to  his 
destiny  ?  u  Old  and  New  "  will  en- 
tertain fairly,  and  as  impartially  as 
possible,  Mr.  Darwin's  view ;  *  for  it 
is  both:  —  how  old,  we  are  hardly 
prepared  to  say ;  yet,  as  here  treated, 
the  topic  is  wonderfully  new  and 
fresh,  and,  if  not  altogether  in- 
viting, this  is  only  because  (as  the 
author  persuades  us)  of  certain  in- 
herited prejudices,  which  we  really 
ought  to  have  outgrown.  What 
strikes  us  most  as  we  turn  over  the 
pages  is,  first  the  confident  and  then 
the  captivating  way  in  which  Mr. 
Darwin  puts  the  case  of  the  bestial 
origin  of  man,  and  how  he  contrives 
at  the  outset  not  only  to  diminish  ad- 
verse prepossession,  but  to  suggest 
considerations  tending  to  make  one 
rather  vain  than  otherwise  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  pedigree.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  author's  confidence, 
note  his  statement,  —  after  tracing  out 
in  the  first  chapter  the  similarities  or 

:  The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  Rela- 
tion to  Sex.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  FR  S., 
&c.  With  illustrations.  In  two  volumes.  Lon- 
don: John  Murray.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  1871. 


identities  of  bodily  structure  which 
pervade  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
its  head  included,  —  that,  "  Conse- 
quently, we  ought  frankly  to  admit 
their  community  of  descent.  To  take 
any  other  view  is  to  admit  that  our  own 
structure,  and  that  of  all  the  animals 
around  us,  is  a  mere  snare  laid  to  en- 
trap our  judgment.  ...  It  is  only 
our  natural  prejudice,  and  that  arro- 
gance which  made  our  forefathers  de- 
clare that  they  were  descended  from 
denii-gods,  which  leads  us  to  demur 
to  this  conclusion."  Inheritance  ex- 
plains it  all,  —  explains  even  our  re- 
luctance to  admit  the  foregone  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  Darwin  is  not  merely  a  great 
naturalist,  but  an  artist,  a  consum- 
mate pleader,  skilled  in  the  art 
of  putting  things.  Whatever  hia 
remoter  ancestry,  the  mixed  blood 
of  Aristotle  and  Socrates  doubtless 
runs  in  his  veins.  First  he  excites 
sympathy  for  "our  poor  relations," 
telling  us  (p.  11)  how  monkeys,  in 
their  native  land,  are  "  liable  to 
catarrh,  with  the  usual  symptoms; 
and  which,  when  often  recurrent,  lead 
to  consumption."  Some  suffer  from 
apoplexy,  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
and  cataract  of  the  eye;  and  the 
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younger  ones,  shedding  their  milk 
teeth,  often  die  from  fever.  And 
"  many  kinds  of  monkeys  have  a 
strong  taste  for  tea,  coffee,  and 
spirituous  liquors,"  and  will  also 
"  smoke  tobacco  with  pleasure."  A 
poet  of  widest  fame,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  exemplified  his  own  line,  tells 
us  that 

"  Man,  being  rational,  nrust  get  drunk." 

But  even  this  inglorious  distinction 
vanishes  with  the  rest.  "  Brehm 
asserts  that  the  natives  of  North- 
eastern Africa  catch  the  wild 
baboons  by  exposing  vessels  with 
strong  beer,  by  which  they  are  made 
drunk.  .  .  .  And  he  gives  a  laugh- 
able account  of  their  behavior  and 
strange  grimaces.  On  the  following 
morning,  they  were  very  cross  and 
dismal.  They  held  their  aching 
heads  with  both  hands,  and  wore  a 
most  pitiable  expression.  When  wine 
or  beer  was  offered  them,  they  turned 
away  with  disgust,  but  relished  the 
juice  of  lemons,"  their  best  available 
substitute  for  the  prescribed 

"  Couple  of  red 
Herring  with  soda-water." 

"  These  trifling  facts  prove  how 
similar  the  nerves  of  taste  must  be  in 
monkeys  and  man ;  and  how  similarly 
their  whole  nervous  system  is  af- 
fected," as  the  propagation  of  specific 
diseases  from  brutes  to  men,  and  vice 
versa,  shows  the  same  for  the  other 
tissues  and  the  blood.  Then  he  pre- 
sents pleasanter  scenes,  —  the  "  hap- 
piness, never  better  exhibited  than 
by  young  animals,  such  as  puppies, 
kittens,  lambs,  &c.,  when  playing  to- 
gether, like  our  own  children.  Even 
insects  play  together,  as  has  been  de- 
scribed by  that  excellent  observer, 
P.  Huber,  who  saw  ants  chasing  and 
pretending  to  bite  each  other,  like  so 
many  puppies."  The  love  of  a  dog 


for  his  master ;  the  story  of  the  dog 
suffering  under  vivisection,  licking 
the  hand  of  the  operator,  who,  "un- 
less he  had  a  heart  of  stone,  must 
have  felt  remorse  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life ; "  the  dog's  jealousy  of  his 
master's  affection  if  lavished  on  any 
other  creature,  —  which  is  also  ob- 
served of  monkeys,  —  showing  that 
they  not  only  love,  but  have  the  de- 
sire to  be  loved  ;  their  liability  to  dis- 
like and  hatred,  and  the  long-delayed 
and  artful  revenge  of  various  ani- 
mals ;  their  manifest  love  of  appro- 
bation, apparent  feeling  of  emulation 
and  even  of  magnanimity,  —  the  big 
dog  scorning  to  hurt  the  provoking 
little  one  ;  the  sense  of  shame,  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  fear,  in  dogs ;  and 
Mr.  Darwin  says,  "  something  very 
like  modesty  when  begging  too  often 
for  food."  The  statement  "that 
monkeys  certainly  dislike  being 
laughed  at;  and,  finally,  the  case,  for 
which  Mr.  Darwin  vouches,  of  a  ba- 
boon he  saw  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, who  always  got  into  a  furious 
rage  when  his  keeper  read  aloud  to 
him,  —  that  is,  who  was  impatient  of 
being  preached  at,  and  showed  it  un- 
becomingly, —  these,  and  such-like 
suggestions  of  a  common  nature,  are 
introduced  in  a  most  captivating  way. 
Nor  should  we  pass  unnoticed  such 
specimens  of  the  author's  skill  and 
acuteness  as  that  in  which,  treating 
of  rudimentary  organs  and  their 
meaning,  he  presses  into  service  the 
rare  case  of  male  lactation  in  the  hu- 
man species,  —  bringing  the  subject 
home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms  ; 
or  that  in  which  he,  or  perhaps  rather 
Mr.  Woolner  the  sculptor,  detects 
the  last  traces  of  the  faun,  the  ves- 
tige of  formerly  pointed  ancestral 
ears,  "  in  a  little  blunt  point,  project- 
ing from  the  inwardly  folded  margin 
or  helix,"  which  is  not  rarely  dis- 
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tinctly  noticeable  in  man,  and  which 
manifestly  answers  to  the  more  ob- 
vious point  of  that  part  of  the  ear  in 
baboons ;  or  where  he  shows  that  the 
wisdom-teeth,  so  strong  and  durable 
in7  many  savage  races,  are  "  tending 
to  become  rudimentary  in  the  more 
civilized  races  of  man,"  "the  pos- 
terior dental  portion  of  the  jaw  being 
always  shortened,'7  according  to  Prof. 
Schaafhausen,  in  the  civilized  races ; 
"  and  this  shortening  may,  I  presume, 
be  safely  attributed  to  civilized  men 
habitually  feeding  on  soft,  cooked 
food,  and  thus  using  their  jaws  less. 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Brace,  that  it 
is  becoming  quite  a  common  practice 
in  the  United  States  to  remove  some 
of  the  under  teeth  of  children,  as  the 
jaw  does  not  grow  large  enough  for 
the  perfect  development  of  the  nor- 
mal number."  If  we  mistake  not, 
an  American  savant  found  in  this 
diminution  of  jaw  one  evidence  of 
the  gradual  approximation  of  'the 
Saxon  race  on  this  soil  to  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  type.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  now  be  adduced  as  crowning 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Yankee  race  stands  at  the  very  head 
of  civilization. 

When  Whe well's  remark,  in  his 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  "Who  that 
reads  the  touching  instances  of  ma- 
ternal affection,  related  so  often  of  the 
women  of  all  nations  and  of  the 
females  of  all  animals,  can  doubt  that 
the  principle  of  action  is  the  same 
in  the  two  cases  ?  "  Mr.  Darwin  fol- 
lows it  up  with  the  following  illustra- 
tions, evidently  intended  to  lead  the 
simple  reader  to  echo  the  question, 
with  a  difference,  "  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  actors  are  the  same  in  the 
two  cases  ?  " 

"  Rengger  observed  an  American 
monkey  (a  bibus)  carefully  driving 
away  the  flies  which  plagued  her  in- 


fant [which  is  more  than  Fellah 
mothers  do  in  Egypt  ]  ;  and  Duvan- 
cel  saw  a  hylobates  washing  the 
faces  of  her  young  ones  in  a  stream. 
So  intense  is  the  grief  of  female  mon- 
keys for  the  loss  of  their  young,  that 
it  invariably  caused  the  death  of  cer- 
tain kinds  kept  in  confinement  by 
Brehm  in  1ST.  Africa.  Orphan  mon- 
keys were  always  adopted  and  care- 
fully guarded  by  the  other  monkeys, 
both  males  and  females.  One  female 
had  so  capacious  a  heart  that  she  not 
only  adopted  young  monkeys  of  other 
species,  but  stole  young  dogs  and  cats, 
which  she  continually  carried  about. 
.  .  .  An  adopted  kitten  scratched  the 
above-mentioned  affectionate  baboon, 
who  certainly  had  a  fine  intellect; 
for  she  was  much  astonished  at  being 
scratched,  and  immediately  examined 
the  kitten's  feet,  and  without  more 
ado  bit  off  the  claws.  In  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  I  heard  from  the  keeper 
that  an  old  baboon  had  adopted  a 
E/hesus  monkey:  but,  when  a  young 
drill  and  mandrill  were  placed  in  the 
cage,  she  seemed  to  perceive  that 
these  monkeys,  though  distinct  spe- 
cies, were  her  nearer  relatives;  for 
she  at  once  rejected  the  Rhesus,  and 
adopted  both  of  them." 

So  brought  on,  we  first  tolerate, 
then  admire.  Then,  turning  to  the 
end  of  the  book,  a  less  pleasing  picture 
is  presented  to  us. 

"  The  astonishment  which  I  felt  on 
first  seeing  a  party  of  Fuegians  on  a 
wild  and  broken  shore  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  me ;  for  the  reflection  at 
once  rushed  to  my  mind,  —  such  were 
our  ancestors.  These  men  were  abso- 
lutely naked,  and  bedaubed  with 
paint;  their  long  hair  was  tangled, 
their  mouths  frothed  with  excitement, 
and  their  expression  was  wild,  startled, 
and  distrustful.  They  possessed  hard- 
ly any  arts,  and,  like  wild  animals, 
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lived  on  what  they  could  catch ;  they 
had  no  government,  and  were  merci- 
less to  every  one  not  of  their  own 
small  tribe.  He  who  has  seen  a  sav- 
age in  his  native  land  will  not  feel 
much  shame  if  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  the  blood  of  some  more  humble 
creature  flows  in  his  veins.  For  my 
own  part,  I  would  as  soon  be  descend- 
ed from  that  heroic  little  monkey 
who  braved  his  dreaded  enemy  in  or- 
der to  save  the  life  of  his  keeper ;  or 
from  that  old  baboon  who  descending 
from  the  mountains  carried  away  in 
triumph  his  young  comrade  from  a 
crowd  of  astonished  dogs,  —  as  from  a 
savage  who  delights  to  torture  his  en- 
emies, offers  up  bloody  sacrifices,  prac- 
tises infanticide  without  remorse, 
treats  his  wives  like  slaves,  knows  no 
decency,  and  is  haunted  by  the  gross- 
est superstitions." 

A  well-argued  plea.  But  somewhere 
in  the  book,  we  stumbled  upon  a  re- 
mark that  some  of  these  same  Fue- 
gians,  domiciled  for  a  while  with  a 
more  fortunate  race,  became  sensible 
and  well-behaved  people. 

Seriously  this  reflection  from  the 
brute  creation  of  something  of  our- 
selves —  however  imperfect  and  dis- 
torted —  is  the  very  mystery  of  mys- 
teries. When  it  comes  in  any  man's 
way  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  it, 
and  the  suggested  explanation  con- 
nects more  intimately  than  we  had 
supposed  the  head  of  the  animated 
creation  with  its  inferior  members, 
we  may  fairly  bring  ourselves  to  con- 
sider whether  dignity  is  not  added  to 
them  rather  than  detracted  from  him. 
And  the  hypothesis  has  this  great 
advantage,  that  it  offers  a  scientific 
solution  of  the  mystery,  and  has,  in 
this  respect,  no  competitor. 

The  staple  of  the  evidence,  or  rather 
argument,  is  of  a  similar  sort.  The 
lines  of  argument  from  gradation  of 


structure,  embryonal  development,  va- 
riability and  pliability,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent and  in  certain  cases,  both  of  con- 
formation and  habits  or  instincts,  the 
signification  of  rudimentary  organs, 
the  principles  of  inheritance,  the  most 
fundamental  fact  of  which  is  that 
every  individual  sort  tends  to  beget 
not  only  its  specific  like  but  every 
peculiarity  as  well, —  all  worked  by 
that  natural  machinery  for  accumu- 
lating infinitesimals  into  infinites  in 
the  long  run,  and  for  making  the 
most  "  of  every  creature's  best " 
which  is  summed  up  in  the  phrases 
*  natural  selection  '  and  i  the  survival 
of  the  fittest ' —  all  these,  made  famil- 
iar to  us  in  the  "  Origin  of  Species  by 
means  of  Natural  Selection,  or  the 
Preservation  of  Favored  Races  in  the 
Struggle  for  Life,"  and  in  "  The  Vari- 
ation of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication,"  are  here  extended 
from  the  brute  creation  to  man,  —  not 
wifci  any  additional  advantage,  cer- 
tainly. Rather  the  contrary,  as  the 
author,  with  all  his  confidence,  would 
probably  admit.  For  it  is  evident 
that  he  relies  on  the  momentum  al- 
ready acquired  in  the  "  Descent " 
thus  far  to  carry  him  over  the  deep 
gulf  of  separation  between  brutes  and 
man.  And  although  he  has,  as  we 
judge,  added  little  or  nothing  here  to 
t\\e  argument  for  derivation  in  gen- 
eral, and  we  might  fairly  suppose 
that,  like  the  ball  after  it  has  left  the 
gun,  its  force  would  diminish  with  the 
distance  traversed,  yet  one  thing 
must  be  taken  into  the  account  which 
tremendously  re-enforces  the  striking 
power  of  the  present  argument.  It 
is  this.  Up  to  a  dozen  years  ago,  the 
general  belief  of  naturalists  rested 
nearly  where  it  had  been  some  time 
before  summed  up  by  Lyell,  in  his 
famous  chapter  on  the  independence 
and  fixity  of  species,  and  therefore 
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in  the  prevalent  idea  of  separate  ori- 
ginations. The  few  ( and  they  in- 
cluded some  of  the  soundest  and  best ) 
who  already  saw  that  the  ground  was 
becoming  untenable  as  well  as  sterile, 
and  who  were  convinced  that  related 
species  must  have  been  derived  from 
a  common  ancient  stock,  were  in  no 
haste  to  re-open  the  general  question 
into  which  amateur  speculators  rush 
with  such  alacrity.  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, almost  all  naturalists  and  nat- 
ural philosophers,  of  whatever  school 
or  bias,  the  principal  opponents  of 
Darwin  included,  agree  in  one  thing 
if  nothing  else,  namely,  in  disbeliev- 
ing "  that  every  separate  species  has 
been  a  separate  creation,  not  born, 
but  separately  made.77  This  gives 
Mr.  Darwin  a  vantage  which  he  does 
not  fail  to  profit  by,  in  pressing  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  to  its  ultimatum, 
that  man  must  be  included  with  other 
organic  beings  in  any  general  conclu- 
sion respecting  his  manner  of  Ap- 
pearance on  the  earth. 

Whatever  be  thought  of  the  argu- 
ment and  of  its  consequences,  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  book  is  very  inter- 
esting reading,  even  more  so  than  its 
predecessors.  We  speak,  however, 
only  of  the  moiety  of  the  two  vol- 
umes which  directly  treats  of  the  de- 
scent of  man.  Fully  half  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  the  curious  but  somewhat 
recondite  subject  of  sexual  selection 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
bearing  of  which  upon  the  origination 
of  man  is  rather  unimportant.  That 
is,  of  the  species  man  (and  Mr.  Darwin, 
by  the  way,  concludes  the  species  to  be 
one  )  :  in  the  formation  of  the  races 
of  men,  sexual  selection  —  which  we 
must  not  now  stop  to  explain  —  is 
thought  to  have  played  an  important 
part;  and  Mr.  Darwin's  exposition 
of  it  affords  a  capital  specimen  of  his 
genius. 


In  the  whole  treatment,  the  vast 
accumulation  of  facts  from  every 
available  source,  the  skill  with  which 
they  are  handled,  and  with  which 
seemingly  unimportant  and  trivial 
things  are  turned  to  account  in  unex- 
pected ways  ;  the  weird  fascination  of 
the  topic,  even  the  unwelcomeness  of 
the  conclusions  which  you  can  hardly 
either  accept  or  evade ;  the  alternation 
of  expectation  and  hope  that  the  ar- 
gument will  break  down,  set  against 
the  admiration  which  some  ingenious 
hit  or  sagacious  interpretation  extorts ; 
the  entire  and  almost  contagious  con- 
fidence of  the  writer,  and  his  unwaver- 
ing faith,  not  rarely  reminding  one  of 
the  "  credo  quia  impossibile  est"  —  all 
this  renders  the  book  as  exciting  as 
any  novel. 

For  a  specimen  of  simple  compla- 
cency, take  the  remark  apropos  to 
idiots,  whose  arrested  brain-develop- 
ment, with  the  correlated  changes, 
brings  them  into  resemblance  with 
the  lower  types  of  mankind  and  with 
brutes :  "  they  are  strong  and  remark- 
ably active,  continually  gambolling  and 
jumping  about,  and  making  grimaces ; 
they  often  ascend  stairs  on  all-fours, 
and  are  curiously  fond  of  climbing  up 
furniture  or  trees."  And  so,  "  We  are 
thus  reminded  of  the  delight  shown 
by  almost  all  boys  in  climbing  trees  ; 
and  this,  again,  reminds  us  how 
lambs  and  kids,  originally  alpine  ani- 
mals, delight  to  frisk  on  any  hillock, 
however  small.'7 

Here  we  are  not  in  the  least  inclined 
to  bring  into  use  the  muscles  spoken 
of  in  the  following  extract.  It  relates 
to  the  canine  teeth,  which  in  every 
large  collection  of  human  skulls  are 
found  to  project  in  some  cases  beyond 
the  others,  notably  so  in  some  an- 
cient skulls ;  which  are  said  to  be 
more  deeply  implanted,  and  by  a 
stronger  fang,  than  the  incisors,  in 
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the  Melanian  races,  especially  the 
Australian ;  and  which  are  inferred 
to  have  done  other  work  than  masti- 
cation in  former  times. 

"  The  males  alone  of  the  anthropo- 
morphous apes  have  their  canines 
fully  developed;  but  in  the  female 
gorilla,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  the 
female  orang,  these  teeth  project  con- 
siderably beyond  the  others :'  there- 
fore the  fact  that  women  sometimes 
have,  as  I  have  been  assured,  consid- 
erably projecting  canines,  is  no  seri- 
ous objection  to  the  belief  that  their 
occasional  great  development  in  man 
is  a  case  of  reversion  to  an  ape-like 
progenitor.  He  who  rejects  with 
scorn  the  belief  that  the  shape  of  his 
own  canines,  and  their  occasional  great 
development  in  other  men,  are  due  to 
our  early  progenitors  having  been 
provided  with  these  formidable 
weapons,  will  probably  reveal  by 
sneering  the  line  of  his  descent.  For 
though  he  no  longer  intends,  nor  has 
the  power,  to  use  these  teeth  as 
weapons,  he  will  unconsciously  retract 
his  f snarling  muscles'  (thus  named 
by  Sir  C.  Bell  )  so  as  to  expose  them 
ready  for  action,  like  a  dog  prepared 
to  fight." 

What  manner  of  person  this  "  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made  "  ances- 
tor of  ours  may  have  been,  who  first 
"gave  the  world  the  promise  of  a 
man,"  Mr.  Darwin  informs  us  "  by  the 
aid  of  the  principles  of  morphology 
and  embryology  "  on  page  206  et  seq. 
of  the  first  volume,  and  more  sum- 
marily on  page  389  of  the  second 
volume.  "  The  early  progenitors  of 
man  were  no  doubt  once  covered  with 
hair,  both  sexes  having  beards  ;  their 
ears  were  pointed,  and  capable  of 
movement ;  and  their  bodies  were  pro- 
vided with  a  tail,  having  the  proper 

muscles The   foot,    judging 

from  the  condition  of  the  great  toe  in 


the  foetus  [a  character  pointed  out  by 
our  Prof.  Wynian],  was  then  prehen- 
sile ; "  the  habits  arboreal,  so  that  the 
tail  was  probably  prehensile  too, 
though  this  is  not  mentioned. 

"The  males  were  provided  with 
great  canine  teeth,  which  served  them 
as  formidable  weapons."  "  This 
creature,  if  his  whole  structure  had 
been  examined  by  a  naturalist,  would 
have  been  classed  among  the  quadru- 
mana,  as  surely  as  would  the  common 
and  still  more  ancient  progenitor  of 
the  Old  and  New  World  monkeys." 
Upon  grounds  of  structure  and  geo- 
graphical distribution,  it  is  shown 
that  the  ultimately  human  offshoot 
was  later  than  the  division  into  the 
Old  World  and  New  World  series,  and 
sprang  from  the  former,  in  "  some 
warm  forest-clad  land."  The  quad- 
rumana,  and  all  the  higher  mammals, 
are  probably  derived  from  an  ancient 
marsupial  animal,"  —  so  that  "  play- 
ing possum  "  is  merely  a  trick  of  re- 
version, like  the  climbing  of  trees  by 
boys,  and  the  gambolling  of  lambs  on 
hillocks.  Farther  back,  the  line  is 
obscurely  traced,  "  either  from  some 
reptile-like  or  some  amphibian-like 
creature,  and  this  again  from  some 
fish-like  animal.  In  the  dim  obscu- 
rity of  the  past,  we  can  see  that  the 
early  progenitor  of  all  the  vertebrata 
must  have  been  an  aquatic  animal, 
provided  with  branchia,  with  the  two 
sexes  united  in  the  same  individual, 
and  with  the  most  important  organs 
of  the  body  ( such  as  the  brain  and 
heart  )  imperfectly  developed.  This 
animal  seems  to  have  been  more  like 
the  larvae  of  our  own  existing  marine 
Ascidians  than  any  other  known  form." 
Therefore  —  and  here  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  deduction  we  ever  heard  of — 
as  the  tidal  Ascidian  "  must  have  been 
left  dry  or  covered  deep  with  water, 
supplied  with  copious  food  or  stinted, 
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during  endless  generations  at  regular 
lunar  intervals,  .  .  .  the  mysterious 
fact,  that  with  the  higher  and  more 
terrestrial  vertebrata,  not  to  mention 
other  classes,  many  normal  and  abnor- 
mal vital  processes  run  their  course 
according  to  lunar  periods,  is  rendered 
intelligible ! "  Immensely  post  hoc, 
ergo  propter  hoc. 

Here  we  may  as  well  stop,  and 
gather  breath. 

That  "  Man  still  bears  in  his  bodily 
form  the  indelible  stamp  of  his  lowly 
origin,"  and  is  bound  up  corporeally 
with  the  animal  kingdom,  of  which 
he  is  the  last  term  of  a  series,  are  prop- 
ositions which  present  no  insupera- 
ble difficulty,  —  at  least  to  those  who 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  derivation 
of  species  generally.  The  chasm  to 
be  leaped  or  bridged  is  that  which 
divides  the  human  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  from  the  bruta.  How, 
and  with  what  success,  Mr.  Darwin 
attempts  this  we  must  expound  on  an- 
other occasion,  if  at  all.  Let  us  close 
with  one  brief  quotation,  which  we 
can  unhesitatingly  indorse  :  — 

"  The  birth,  both  of  the  species  and 
of  the  individual,  are  equally  parts  of 
that  grand  sequence  of  events,  which 
our  minds  refuse  to  accept  as  the  re- 
sult oi  blind  chance.  The  under- 
standing revolts  at  such  a  conclusion." 
(  Vol.  ii.,  page  396.) 

Our  corollary  —  if  it  be  not  mere 
reiteration  in  other  terms  —  is,  that 
our  minds  equally  refuse  to  accept  the 
sequence  of  the  evolution  of  forms 
and  faculties  as  the  result  of  blind 
natural  selection,  of  the  interplay 
merely  of  known  physical  forces  and 
contingencies.  Also,  that  while  the 
order  of  the  steps  of  evolution  is  by 
the  theory  made  conceivable,  not  to 
say  probable,  their  cause  still  re- 
mains without  adequate  scientific  ex- 
planation. 


CO-OPERATIVE    AGRICULTURE.! 

WE  called  attention  to  Mr.  Fare's 
curious  book  some  months  ago ;  and 
we  have  been  asked  by  different  cor- 
respondents, at  the  West  and  else- 
where, to  give  the  detail  of  the 
method  described.  It  is  a  sad  record 
of  what  seemed  thorough  success 
breaking  down  suddenly  in  wretched 
failure.  It  is  hard  to  apply  this  ex- 
perience, as  a  whole,  to  American 
methods  of  life  and  society ;  but  the 
book  is  full  of  suggestions  which 
the  large  landholders  at  the  West  will 
be  glad  to  take  hold  of.  If,  as  we 
believe,  co-operative  methods  of  organ- 
izing industry  are  the  methods  on 
which  the  work  of  the  future  is  to  be 
done,  every  experiment  tried  in  the 
arrangements  of  agriculture  is  so 
much  gain. 

Mr.  John  Vandeleur,  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman, owned  lands  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  in  County  Clare,  in  the  worst 
period  of  Irish  wretchedness  and  dis- 
satisfaction. On  his  property  this 
dissatisfaction  at  last  came  to  a  cri- 
sis ;  and  its  extent  was  revealed  by 
the  murder  of  his  steward.  It  be- 
came Mr.  Vandeleur's  aifair  to  re- 
pair to  the  spot,  and  make  some 
arrangement  for  carrying  on  his  farm- 
ing there,  and  collecting  his  dues. 
He  probably  had  not  so  many  appli- 
cations for  the  office  of  steward  as 
the  postmaster  at  New  York  has  for 
his  vacant  clerkships. 

Mr.  Vandeleur,  as  it  happened,  was 
at  that  time  an  enthusiastic  believer 
in  dear  old  Robert  Owen's  plans  for 
"  Family  Unions."  These  plans  were 
based  on  a  very  wide-sweeping  ac- 
ceptance of  what  people  call  socialistic 

1  Co-operative  Agriculture:  A  solution  of  the 
Land  Question,  as  exemplified  in  the  History  of 
the  Ralahine  Co-operative  Agricultural  Association 
County  Clare,  Ireland.  By  William  Pare,  F.  8.  S. 
London:  Longmans,  Green,  Reader,  and  Dyer, 
1870. 
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principles ;  but,  in  the  use  Mr.  Van- 
deleur  made  of  them,  there  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  very  terrible.  He  did 
not  engage  a  new  steward.  Oh,  no ! 
by  no  manner  of  means  !  He  engaged 
in  Liverpool,  as  his  "  secretary,"  Mr. 
Craig,  a  young  man  full  of  enthusi- 
asm for  Owen's  plans,  and  willing  to 
carry  them  out.  Mr.  Vandeleur  and 
Mr.  Craig  then  drew  up  the  bases  for 
a  community  at  Kahaline,  the  prop- 
erty in  hand,  and,  calling  the  tenants 
and  laborers  together,  proposed  the 
plan  to  them. 

If  we  should  copy  it,  our  readers 
would  see  that  these  wild  Irish  people 
could  not  have  understood  a  great 
deal  of  it.  But  one  article  undoubt- 
edly attracted  them :  it  was  No.  10, 
which  ended  with  the  words,  "No 
individual  shall  act  as  steward ;  but 
all  are  to  work."  Precisely  as  the 
Keltic  Frenchman  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  believes  in  a  republic, 
under  the  supposition  that  what  it 
means  is,  "  There  shall  be  no  empe- 
ror," his  kindred  in  Rahaline  readily 
assented  to  a  constitution  of  which 
the  basis  was,  "There  shall  be  no 
steward."  Fifty-two  persons  came 
into  this  community  thus  auspiciously 
formed,  forty  of  whom  were  adults 
and  twelve  children. 

Under  this  system,  every  agricul- 
tural laboring-man  received  eight- 
pence  per  day  for  his  labor,  and  every 
woman  fivepence  for  hers.  The  hours 
of  labor  were  from  six  to  six  in  sum- 
mer, and  from  daybreak  to  dusk  in 
winter.  Every  member  was  to  pay 
into  a  sick-fund  one  halfpenny  from 
every  shilling  received  as  wages  ;  and 
the  community  was  to  pay  the  wages 
of  any  member  who  might  fall  sick, 
or  meet  with  an  accident.  All  expen- 
ses of  the  training  and  care  of  chil- 
dren till  they  were  seventeen  years  old 
were  to  be  met  by  the  society.  No 


one  was  ever  sick  while  the  commu- 
nity lasted,  so  that  the  sick-fund  was 
discontinued.  This  whole  association 
was  to  be  governed  by  a  committee  of 
nine  members  chosen  twice  a  year,  by 
ballot,  ^y  all  the  adult  male  and  female 
members ;  the  ballot-lists  to  contain 
at  least  half  of  the  last  committee. 
Mr.  Vandeleur  added  two  members 
to  the  committee. 

Such  an  association  as  this  in  this 
country  would  take  possession  of  a  suf- 
ficient tract  of  land  under  the  homestead 
act,  and  would  then  be  in  a  condition 
to  go  to  work.  In  Ireland,  of  course, 
the  whole  process  was  much  more  com- 
plicated, because  Mr.  Vandeleur  owned 
the  land  on  which  these  people  lived ; 
and  the  association  had  to  hire  from 
him.  His  whole  object,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
his  laborers,  if  he  could  find  out  what 
that  was.  He  had,  in  fact,  organized 
them  into  this  association  with  the  view 
of  making  the  association  his  tenant  J 
and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  ac- 
cordingly. He  rented  the  land  to  it  for 
twelve  months  for  three  hundred  and 
twenty  barrels  of  wheat,  two  hundred 
and  forty  of  barley,  fifty  of  oats,  ten 
hundred  weight  of  butter,  thirty  hun- 
dred weight  of  pork,  seventy  hundred 
weight  of  beef.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  accounts  should  be  made  up  at  the 
end  of  a  year  ;  that,  if  then  the  society 
were  prosperous,  it  might  raise  the 
wages  of  men  to  tenpence  daily,  and 
of  women  to  sixpence,  and  might  di- 
vide among  its  members  all  profits  as 
they  accrued.  This  annual  payment 
to  Mr.  Vandeleur  was  considered  as 
amounting  to  seven  hundred  pounds 
sterling  at  average  prices.  Consider- 
ing that  it  is  a  rent  which  twenty- 
eight  men  and  twelve  women  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  working  at  the  rate 
of  tenpence  and  sixpence  a  day,  our 
American  readers  will  think  it  a 
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pretty  hard  bargain ;  but  all  parties 
there  seem  to  have  considered  it  a 
liberal  arrangement  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord. 

There  were  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  acres  under  cultivation,  two 
hundred  and  eighty  in  pasture  and 
plantation,  sixty-three  in  bog,  and 
three  in  orchard.  There  was  live 
stock  valued  at  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  for  the  use  of  which 
the  Association  was  charged  six  per 
cent.  There  were  good  farm  build- 
ings, and  an  old  baronial  castle,  which 
the  Association  used  as  temporary 
store-rooms.  Mr.  Vandeleur  built 
six  small  cottages  and  a  dining-room 
for  the  use  of  the  Association.  They 
were  charged  sixty  pounds  annual 
rent  for  the  use  of  the  buildings,  and 
fifty  pounds  more  for  the  use  of  im- 
plements. 

The  whole  rent,  therefore,  was  nine 
hundred  pounds  annually,  to  be  paid 
by  an  association  of  twenty-eight 
Irish  laborers  with  their  children, 
who  appear  to  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  their  bargain.  Mr. 
Vandeleur  himself  thought  the  rent 
perhaps  too  high,  but  thought  it  poli- 
tic to  keep  it  as  high  as  possible  at 
first,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting 
other  proprietors. 

The  Association,  during  its  short 
life,  seems  to  have  worked  wonder- 
fully well.  After  the  first  six 
months,  the  neighboring  people  were 
anxious  to  come  into  the  Association  ; 
but,  as  members  were  admitted  by 
ballot,  the  original  members  exercised 
curious  care  in  their  selection.  For 
two  years  there  was  not  a  single 
day's  illness  in  the  community; 
though  outside  in  the  neighborhood 
great  numbers  suffered  from  fever, 
and  the  cholera  raged  at  Limerick, 
within  twelve  miles.  An  infant 
school  and  industrial  school  were  es- 


tablished for  the  education  of  the 
children.  The  Association  had  the 
great  advantage  of  a  rigid  temper- 
ance clause  in  its  articles.  It  may  be 
observed,  indeed,  in  general,  that 
when  men  are  closely  banded  to- 
gether, they  are  almost  always  will- 
ing to  restrict  their  companions  from 
drinking.  A  lumbering  crew  in  the 
backwoods  never  permits  the  use  of 
liquor  while  they  are  running  logs. 
The  lives  of  eleven  men  being  de- 
pendent on  the  steadiness  of  the 
twelfth  in  the  breaking  up  of  a  jam, 
they  do  not  choose  to  have  him  out 
of  his  head  when  such  a  critical  mo- 
ment comes.  The  people  of  E-aha- 
line  kept  sober,  therefore,  for  these 
two  years,  with  the  exception  of  one 
drunken  scrape  in  which  some  of 
their  members  engaged  at  a  wake  in 
the  neighborhood,  which  cost  them 
three  of  their  best  men.  Any  sys- 
tem of  abstinence  from  liquor,  en- 
forced or  voluntary,  is,  of  course,  of 
immense  advantage  to  a  laboring 
community. 

The  production  of  the  estate  in 
1832,  the  first  year  of  the  trial,  was 
seventeen  hundred  pounds.  Of  this, 
as  we  have  said,  nine  hundred  pounds 
went  to  the  proprietor,  eight  hundred 
pounds  to  the  laborers.  They  had 
the  additional  advantage  of  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  of  the  pur- 
chase of  their  articles  at  their  own 
co-operative  store,  of  a  common  table 
for  those  who  chose  to  contribute  to 
that  purpose ;  and  they  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  directing  their  own  labor 
by  officers  of  their  own  choice,  in- 
stead of  being  under  the  arbitrary 
command  of  a  steward  whom  proba- 
bly they  would  have  hated.  So  far 
as  an  experiment  of  two  years  shows, 
the  "Rahaline"  community  seems  to 
have  been  started  on  correct  princi- 
ples. 
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It  came  to  its  end  by  a  thoroughly 
Irish  catastrophe.  Mr.  Vandeleur, 
this  clear-headed  and  practical  philan- 
thropist who  had  started  the  whole 
system,  had,  as  it  appeared,  the  one 
vice  of  gambling.  He  indulged  his 
fatal  passion  so  madly,  that,  in 
November,  1834,  he  lost  at  his  club 
in  Dublin  all  that  he  possessed.  He 
was  not  willing  to  face  the  shame 
which  awaited  him.  He  took  pas- 
sage for  America  immediately,  and 
lias  never  been  heard  of  since,  in  Eng- 
land or  in  his  native  country,  even 
by  his  most  intimate  friends.  If  he 
is  still  living,  this  paragraph  will 
probably  fall  beneath  his  eye.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  from 
him  any  suggestions  which  his  Amer- 
ican experience  may  have  taught  him 
with  regard  to  the  system  of  co-oper- 
ative agriculture  in  this  country. 
We  will,  of  course,  treat  such  sug- 
gestions as  confidentially  as  he  may 
wish.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  in 
his'  experiment  at  Rahaline  there 
were  some  elements  of  success  which 
have  not  accompanied  attempts  for 
co-operative  agriculture  elsewhere. 


SHURTLEFF'S  TOPOGRAPHICAL 
DESCRIPTION  OF  BOSTON. 

THE  Boston  of  to-day  is  a  very 
different  looking  place  from  the  town 
of  fifty  years  ago ;  and,  even  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  boys  in  the 
Public  Latin  School,  changes  have 
been  quietly  wrought  in  its  topogra- 
phy which  have  nearly  obliterated  the 
few  remaining  traces  of  the  old  town. 
Not  only  is  the  population  north  of  the 
Roxbury  line  five  times  as  large  as  it 
was  when  the  town  became  a  city,  and 
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only  four  of  the  present  church  edi- 
fices of  so  early  a  date  as  the  last 
century,  but  not  one  foot  of  the  ori- 
ginal shore-line  of  the  peninsula  is  now 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  harbor. 
The  springs  which  were  so  attractive 
to  the  first  settlers  have  disappeared, 
as  well  as  the  ponds,  marshes,  and 
creeks  of  the  early  maps ;  the  hills 
have  been  cut  down  or  removed ;  and 
the  "  Neck  "  has  become  a  meaning- 
less designation  :  while  not  one  of  the 
ancient  dwelling-houses  remains  to 
show  to  another  generation  how  Bos- 
ton looked,  even  so  recently  as  a  cen- 
tury after  its  settlement.  The  mag- 
nitude and  thoroughness  of  these 
changes  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
place  afford  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
the  preparation  of  some  topographical 
description  of  the  old  town,  before  the 
traditional  knowledge  of  it  has  been 
lost,  or  become  much  impaired  in 
value  ;  and  though  the  publishing  of 
a  volume  of  antiquarian  researches 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  within 
the  proper  functions  of  a  municipal 
government,  few  of  the  tax-payers, 
we  suppose,  will  be  inclined  to  look 
with  a  very  sharp  eye  on  so  useful  an 
expenditure  of  the  public  money. 

The  volume  now  before  us,  "  printed 
by  request  of  the  City  Council," 
makes  no  pretence  to  completeness, 
and  comprises  but  a  small  part  of  the 
immense  mass  of  materials  which  Dr. 
Shurtleff  has  gathered  in  forty  years 
of  diligent  and  systematic  effort. 
But,  so  far  as  it  aims  to  cover  the 
ground,  it  presents  a  complete,  and, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory  view  of  the 
successive  changes  in  those  parts  of 
Boston  to  which  it  is  purposely  con- 
fined. So  far  as  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  verify  its  statements,  we  have 
noted  only  two  or  three  insignificant 
errors,  hi  no  wise  affecting  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  the  volume.  The 
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literary  execution,  however,  is  open 
to  some  just  criticism.  Dr.  Shurtleff 
generally  writes  in  a  clear,  vigorous, 
and  manly  style,  but  there  is  often  a 
want  of  dignity ;  and  the  same  fact 
or  incident  is  frequently  repeated  in 
different  parts  of  the  book,  even  when 
it  is  of  small  importance.  This  de- 
fect is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  volume  was  originally 
prepared,  as  a  series  of  articles  in  a 
weekly  newspaper,  where  such  repeti- 
tions would  escape  notice,  and  might 
even  be  desirable;  but  it  becomes 
pretty  obvious  when  the  articles  are 
brought  together  in  a  collected  form. 
A  thorough  sifting  of  his  materials, 
and  a  careful  revision  of  each  chap- 
ter, would  have  diminished  some- 
what the  size  of  Dr.  ShurtleiFs  vol- 
ume, but  it  would  have  greatly  in- 
creased its  literary  value.  With  the 
qualification  implied  in  this  remark 
we  are  inclined  to  bestow  high  praise 
on  our  author's  labors.  In  no  other 
convenient  and  available  form  can  so 
much  information  in  regard  to  the 
history  and  topography  of  Boston  be 
found  ;  and  it  will  be  matter  for  con- 
gratulation if  he  shall  be  induced  to 
put  in  order  still  larger  drafts  from 
his  note-books. 

The  plan  of  his  volume  is  a  very 
good  one,  since  it  admits  of  almost 
indefinite  expansion ;  and,  as  we  are 
reminded  in  the  Preface,  "  no  other 
plan  or  arrangement  could  well  be 
adopted  and  carried  out."  Treating 
of  each  subject  separately,  our  author 
has  attempted  to  make  each  complete 
in  itself,  and  "to  cover  the  whole 
space  of  time  that  appropriately  be- 
longs to  it,"  in  some  instances  extend- 
ing from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
town  down  to  the  last  year.  After  a 
general  introduction  on  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  the  successive  at- 
tempts at  colonization  previously  to 


the  arrival  of  Winthrop's  company  in 
1630,  Dr.  Shurtleff  devotes  eleven 
chapters  to  a  description  of  the  town 
as  it  was  in  the  first  years  after  its 
settlement,  drawing  largely  from  the 
contemporary  English  and  French 
writers,  and  giving  one  very  useful 
chapter  to  an  account  of  the  various 
maps  and  plans  which  have  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time.  Two  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  have  been 
re-engraved  for  this  volume,  —  one 
published  in  1728  by  William  Bur- 
giss,  evidently  based  on  the  Bonner 
map  of  1722,  though  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  and  with  some  additions 
and  corrections ;  the  other,  the  large 
and  beautiful  chart  of  Boston  Harbor, 
published  by  Des  Barres  in  1775,  from 
the  surveys  of  Samuel  Holland,  sur- 
veyor-general of  lands,  and  his  assist- 
ants. Following  these  chapters,  we 
have  nine  chapters  on  the  burial- 
grounds  and  cemeteries ;  eight  chap- 
ters on  the  Common,  Public  Garden, 
Paddock's  Mall,  and  the  squares  ;  four 
chapters  on  the  springs,  ponds,  and 
bridges  ;  fifteen  chapters  on  the  har- 
bor and  islands ;  and  ten  chapters  on 
the  ancient  buildings.  Added  to  the 
volume  is  a  very  minute  Index,  cover- 
ing twenty-seven  pages  of  small  type. 

A  comparison  of  Bonner's  or  Bur- 
giss's  map  with  the  later  plans,  or, 
better  still,  a  careful  examination  of 
the  recent  maps  issued  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  city  engineer,  on  which 
the  original  shore  is  indicated  by 
a  dotted  line,  will  show  how  much  the 
successive  inroads  upon  the  harbor 
have  changed  the  topography  of  Bos- 
ton, and  will  help  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  old  town  than  the  most 
elaborate  description. 

Beginning  near  the  corner  of  Gro- 
ton  Street,  where  the  water  almost 
touched  the  present  line  of  Washing- 
ton Street,  the  shore  ran  nearly  paral- 
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lei  with  Washington  Street  and  Pleas- 
ant Street  to  the  foot  of  the  Common. 
Thence  it  ran  along  the  lower  edge  of 
the  Common  and  east  of  Charles 
Street,  inside  of  Fox  Hill,  to  Black- 
stone's  Point  or  West  Hill,  which  was 
between  Chestnut  Street  and  Cam- 
bridge Street,  where  West  Cedar 
Street  and  Louisburg  Square  now 
are.  From  this  point  it  curved  rap- 
idly to  the  eastward  and  north,  so  as 
to  form  a  small  cove,  at  the  opposite 
side  of  which  was  Barton's  Point, 
where  the  line  was  nearly  identical 
with  Brighton  Street.  It  then  ran 
south-east,  not  far  from  Leverett 
Street  and  Green  Street,  to  Sudbury 
Streot,  crossing  Union  Street,  Black- 
stone  Street,  and  Endicott  Street,  near 
their  junction  with  Hanover  Street ; 
and  then  turning  north,  and  running 
nearly  parallel  with  Salem  Street  and 
Prince  Street,  it  formed  another  large 
cove,  afterward  known  as  the  Mill 
Pond,  at  the  extremity  of  which  were 
Snow  Hill,  or  Copp's  Hill,  and  Hud- 
son's Point.  Within  this  cove  are 
the  stations  of  the  four  railroads  leav- 
ing Boston  on  the  northern  side. 
From  Hudson's  Point  to  Dock  Square, 
the  line  was  nearly  identical  with 
Commercial  Street  and  North  Street, 
both  of  which  were  built  along  the 
water's  edge.  Passing  around  Faneuil 
Hall,  which  stands  on  "  made  land," 
the  line  ran  along  Merchants'  Row 
and  Kilby  Street,  to  Liberty  Square, 
where  was  the  opening  of  a  curious 
inlet  extending  across  'Water  Street, 
Milk  Street,  and  Congress  Street, 
to  the  corner  of  Franklin  Street 
and  Federal  Street.  From  Liberty 
Square,  the  line  ran  along  Battery- 
march  Street  and  Broad  Street, 
just  at  the  foot  of  Fort  Hill,  and  in- 
side of  the  present  shore-line,  to  East 
Street,  where  it  turned  at  a  right  an- 
gle, and  ran  between  Essex  Street 


and  Beach  Street,  nearly  up  to  Wash- 
ington Street  at  the  foot  of  Eliot 
Street.  From  this  point  it  ran  along 
between  Washington  Street  and  Har- 
rison Avenue,  the  peninsula  gradually 
narrowing,  so  that  the  width  between 
Davis  Street  and  the  point  at  which 
we  began  was  not  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Such  was  the  general  outline  of 
Boston,  when  William  Blackstone,  or 
Blaxton,  first  invited  Winthrop's  com- 
pany over  from  Charlestown,  to  share 
his  "  excellent  spring  "  of  sweet  water. 
He  had  been  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge;  but,  as  Mr.  Sav- 
age quaintly  says,  "had  no  known 
cure,  came  in  unknown  ship,  at  un- 
certain time,  for  undiscovered  cause, 
and  sefc  down,  alone,  on  the  peninsula ; " 
and  he  went  away  a  few  years  after 
his  countrymen  accepted  his  invita- 
tion, probably  because  he  once  more 
longed  for  solitude.  The  spring 
which  he  used  was  on  the  westerly 
slope  of  Beacon  Hill,  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  Louisburg  Square.  There 
were,  besides  this  historical  spring, 
several  other  noted  springs  in  the  old 
town,  the  most  famous  of  which  was 
nearly  midway  between  Washington 
Street  and  the  new  Post-Office,  and 
gave  its  name  to  Spring  Lane.  An- 
other was  in  Spring  Street,  near  Mil- 
ton Street ;  a  third,  accessible  only  at 
low  water,  was  on  the  bank  of  Charles 
River,  near  West  Hill;  and  there 
were  others,  of  which  we  have  little  or 
no  certain  tradition.  At  a  later  period 
we  find  numerous  town-pumps  scat- 
tered over  the  peninsula.  The  earli- 
est pump  of  which  any  record  remains 
was  put  down  in  1650,  by  Thomas 
Venner,  the  cooper,  in  Washington 
Street,  a  little  north  of  Court  Street. 
It  was  used  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  then  removed,  and 
the  well  closed  up,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
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fere  with  the  travel  in  the  street. 
Other  well-known  pumps  were  in  Dock 
Square,  near  the  junction  of  Wash- 
ington Street  and  Brattle  Street ;  in 
front  of  the  Old  State  House,  at  the 
head  of  State  Street;  in  North 
Square ;  and  on  the  easterly  side  of 
Washington  Street,  near  Castle  Street. 

There  were  three  ponds  in  the  old 
town,  not  counting  the  Frog  Pond  on 
the  Common,  which  is  believed  to  be 
an  artificial  construction,  and  the 
Mill  Pond,  which  was  enclosed  about 
1643.  Two  of  these  were  on  the 
Common,  and  were  little  more  than 
bogs,  —  one  of  them  known  as  She- 
han's  Pond,  from  a  young  Irishman 
who  was  hung  near  it  so  recently  as 
1787;  and  the  other  called  the  Cow 
Pond,  or  the  Horse  Pond.  The  third 
pond  was  a  more  noteworthy  place, 
and  is  distinctly  laid  down  on  Bon- 
ner's  and  Burgiss's  maps.  It  was  on 
the  northerly  side  of  Bedford  Street, 
anciently  called  Pond  Street,  nearly 
opposite  the  Latin  schoolhouse;  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  early  records  as 
"  the  town's  watering-place  for  their 
cattle."  In  1753  it  was  voted  by  the 
town  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  the  lot  was 
sold ;  but  the  pond  was  not  immedi- 
ately filled  up,  and  it  is  believed  to 
have  contained  water,  at  least  during 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  down  to  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century. 

There  were  also  several  bogs,  or 
marshes,  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
nearly  all  traces  of  which  have  now 
disappeared.  One  was  in  the  low 
ground  behind  the  Public  Library, 
extending  to  Eliot  Street ;  another 
was  in  "Rowe's  Pasture,"  between 
Chauncy  Street  and  Kingston  Street ; 
a  third  was  in  Franklin  Place ;  and  a 
fourth  was  near  where  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  now  stands. 

The  most  remarkable  physical  fea- 
tures of  Boston  were  its  hills.  Three 


of  these  were  especially  noticeable,  — 
Windmill  Hill,  Snow  Hill,  or  Copp's 
Hill,  as  the  eminence  at  the  North 
End  has  been  successively  called ; 
Corn  Hill,  or  Fort  Hill,  as  it  has  been 
named  at  different  periods ;  and  Bea- 
con Hill.  The  last  was  a  ridge  ex- 
tending from  the  head  of  Hanover 
Street  nearly  to  West  Cedar  Street, 
presenting  to  the  eye  three  clearly- 
defined  eminences,  which  gave  to  the 
town  its  first  English  designation, 
"  Trimountaine,"  and  the  remem- 
brance of  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  name  of  Tremont  Street.  The 
highest  eminence  of  the  Beacon-hill 
ridge  was  about  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  was  formerly  known  as  Gentry 
Hill.  On  its  summit  was  the  ancient 
beacon-pole,  which  was  set  up  in  pur- 
suance of  an  order  of  the  General 
Court,  in  1634-5,  "  that  there  shalbe 
forth  with  a  beacon  sett  on  the  centry 
hill  at  Boston,  to  give  notice  to  the 
country  of  any  danger;  and  that 
there  shalbe  a  ward  of  one  pson  kept 
there  from  the  first  of  April,  to  the 
last  of  Sept.,  and  that  upon  the  dis- 
cov'y  of  any  danger,  the  beacon  shal- 
be fired,  an  allarum  given,  as  also 
messengers  presently  sent  by  that 
towne  where  the  danger  is  discov'ed, 
to  all  other  townes  within  their  juris- 
diction." This  beacon  was  kept  stand- 
ing for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
until  it  was  removed  by  the  British 
troops  in  1775,  and  a  fort  erected  on 
the  spot.  After  the  evacuation  of 
the  town  in  the  following  year,  it  was 
replaced;  but  it  was  finally  blown 
down  in  1789.  In  1790,  a  monument 
was  erected  on  the  same  site,  "  to 
commemorate  that  train  of  events 
which  led  to  the  American  E-e volu- 
tion, and  finally  secured  liberty  and 
independence  to  the  United  States." 
This  monument  was  removed  in  1811, 
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and  the  hill  dug  down,  so  that  no 
trace  of  the  old  beacon  can  now  he 
found.  Its  exact  site  was  in  the  rear 
of  Beacon-hill  Place,  a  little  east  of 
the  easterly  side  of  Temple  Street. 
The  eastern  of  the  Beacon-hill  emi- 
nences was  called  Cotton's  Hill,  or 
Pemberton's  Hill,  and  was  removed 
still  more  recently.  Near  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton. 
To  the  west  of  Gentry  Hill  was  Cop- 
ley's Hill,  afterward  called  Mount 
Vernon ;  and  still  farther  west  was 
West  Hill. 

Copp's  Hill  was  only  about  fifty 
feet  in  height,  and  on  the  side  toward 
Charlestown  presented  an  abrupt 
face,  while  on  the  other  three  sides  it 
had  a  gradual  slope.  It  was  doubt- 
less the  "  cliff  "  mentioned  in  Edward 
Winslow's  account  of  the  visit  of  the 
Plymouth  Pilgrims  to  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  1621.  At  a  very  early  period 
a  windmill  was  erected  on  its  sum- 
mit ;  and,  during  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  Boston,  a  redoubt  was  thrown 
up  on  the  hill,  from  which  the  British 
troops  witnessed  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  from  which  they  fired  on 
the  American  works.  On  the  south- 
ern slope  was  a  pasture  belonging  to 
Christopher  Stanley,  — a  name  worthy 
to  be  held  in  perpetual  honor  as  the 
name  of  the  first  person  "  who  de- 
vised property  to  the  town  for  the 
support  of  public  schools."  Here,  too, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  burial-grounds 
in  the  town,  —  the  hill  having  been 
first  used  for  this  purpose  about  1660; 
and  in  it  were  laid  the  father  and 
grandfather  of  Gov.  Hutchinson, 
three  generations  of  the  Mathers,  and 
many  other  prominent  persons  of  the 
old  town. 

Fort  Hill  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  was 
originally  called  Corn  Hill,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extensive  corn-fields  on 


its  summit  and  sides  ;  but  it  soon  lost 
this  designation,  and  so  early  as  May, 
1632,  a  fortification  was  begun  on  it ; 
and  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion a  fort  was  still  standing,  though 
not,  perhaps,  a  very  formidable  work. 
It  was  to  the  shelter  of  this  fort  that 
Andros  fled  in  1689,  and  its  capture 
thus  became  a  chief  object  with  the 
popular  leaders.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  near  Rowe's  Wharf,  was  the  South 
Battery,  which  was  built  about  1666, 
by  John  Leverett,  afterward  governor, 
and  used  nearly  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

Beside  these  hills,  there  were  four 
smaller  eminences  on  the  Common, 
three  of  which  were  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  have  special  designations, 
— Powder-House  Hill,  Ridge  Hill,  and 
Fox  Hill.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
site  of  the  town  powder-house ;  and, 
during  the  occupation  of  the  town  by 
the  British  troops,  in  1775,  it  was  in- 
trenched, and  occupied  by  the  artil- 
lery. It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
also  the  site  of  one  of  the  early  wind- 
mills, as  permission  was  granted  to 
the  brothers  James  and  Peter  Oliver, 
so  early  as  1652,  to  set  up  a  mill  on 
its  top.  Ridge  Hill  has  been  almost 
entirely  removed ;  but  a  portion  of  its 
crest  is  indicated  by  the  path  from 
West  Street  to  Pleasant  Street.  Fox 
Hill  was  outside  of  the  present  limits 
of  the  Common,  and  has  now  entirely 
disappeared.  Its  exact  location  was 
between  the  pond  on  the  Public  Gar- 
den and  Charles  Street;  and  it  was 
frequently  surrounded  by  water  afc 
high  tides. 

Nearly  a  quarter  part  of  Dr.  Shurt- 
leffs  volume  is  devoted  to  the  harbor 
and  the  islands.  Here  the  changes 
have  been  scarcely  Jess  striking  than 
on  the  peninsula ;  and  the  almost 
total  disappearance  of  the  trees  by 
which  the  islands  were  originally 
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densely  covered,  and  the  washing 
away  of  the  soil,  must  have  greatly 
altered  the  appearance  of  the  harbor. 
Pew  of  the  islands,  however,  have 
much  historical  interest  or  impor- 
tance. They  afforded  fire- wood,  hay, 
and  apples  to  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Boston ;  and  they  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  records,  and  in  Wm- 
throp's  Journal.  Two  or  three,  how- 
ever, are  worthy  of  notice,  even  in 
this  rapid  survey  of  the  old  town.  Co- 
nant's  Island,  or  Governor's  Island 
as  it  is  now  called,  was  granted  to 
Gov.  Winthrop  in  1632,  and  was 
known  as  the  Governor's  Garden.  It 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Winthrop  family  until  1808,  when  a 
portion  of  it  was  sold  to  the  United 
States  for  the  erection  of  the  fort 
known  as  Fort  Winthrop.  Deer 
Island,  so  often  mentioned  in  our 
earlier  and  later  annals,  is  said  by 
both  Wood  and  Josselyn  to  have  been 
a  favorite  resort  for  deer,  and  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance. Castle  Island  was  first  forti- 
fied in  1634  or  1635 ;  and  the  fort 
then  built  was  subsequently  repaired, 
or  rebuilt  at  several  different  times, 
either  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
colony,  or  of  the  neighboring  towns. 
Since  the  first  fort  was  erected,  the 
island  has  been  occupied  almost  with- 
out interruption  as  a  military  post ; 
and  its  history  has  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  town 
and  the  colony.  Andros  was  confined 
there  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  fort  on  Fort  Hill ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  Hutchinson 
sought  its  protection.  The  other 
islands  have  but  little  connection  with 
the  general  history  of  Boston. 

Scarcely  less  important,  as  affecting 
the  general  appearance  of  Boston, 
than  these  modifications  of  its  topog- 
raphy, are  the  changes  which  have 


been  effected  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  by  the  opening  of  new  streets, 
the  widening  of  old  avenues  of  trade, 
the  removal  of  ancient  buildings,  and 
the  erection  of  more  costly  structures 
on  the  familiar  sites.  But,  on  this 
part  of  his  prolific  theme,  Dr.  Shurt- 
leff  scarcely  enters ;  and  we  shall 
look  with  much  interest  for  another 
volume  from  his  pen,  in  which  he 
shall  illustrate  it  with  the  same  dili- 
gence which  he  has  shown  m  the  vol- 
ume now  before  us. 


TWO  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

"  A  Parser  and  Analyzer  for  Begin- 
ners "  is  a  delightful  little  book.1  It 
takes  up  the  English  language,  and 
so  divides  it  and  puts  it  together 
again,  so  separates  and  combines  it 
in  the  simplest  manner,  that  we  defy 
the  dullest  child  to  resist  its  influ- 
ence. 

It  has  been  said,  and  well  said,  that 
"there  is  no  such  thing  as  English 
Grammar;'7  and  all  the  books  which 
profess  this  title  are  the  despair  of 
the  intelligent  teacher,  being  exhibi- 
tions, more  or  less  glaring,  of  what 
there  is  not.  But  every  teacher 
practically  finds  that  it  does  not  do 
in  every  case  to  leave  the  universal 
principles  of  grammar  to  trickle  into 
the  minds  of  children  through  their 
gradual  familiarity  with  the  foreign 
languages.  An  average  child  will 
decline  you  your  musa  —  musae  — 
musae,  for  years,  and  glibly  rattle 
off  "  the  object  of  an  active  verb  is 
put  in  the  accusative,"  and  then 
balk  at  the  objective  case  when  he 
meets  it  in  a  common  English  sen- 
tence. 

1  Parser  and  Analyzer.     By  Francis  A.  March. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.    1870. 
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The  Parser  and  Analyzer  begins  at 
the  very  beginning,  and  says  pa- 
tiently, — 

"  A  noun  is  a  name  of  a  person, 
place,  or  thing.  Is  door  a  noun  ?  " 

The  pupil,  however  unwilling,  is 
constrained  to  reply, — 

"  Door  is  a  noun." 

Besides,  if  he  does  not,  it  goes  on 
to  state  in  the  book. 

"  PUPIL.  —  Door  is  a  noun." 

Slowly  and  gradually  other  facts 
about  this  noun  are  unfolded,  accom- 
panied by  agreeable  little  pictures, 
and  traps  to  amuse  in  the  way  of 
"  tables,"  in  which  these  facts  may 
be  written  down,  until  the  amazed 
pupil  finds  himself  confessing  that 
"moon"  is  in  the  objective  case, 
because  it  is  the  object ! 

The  other  parts  of  speech  are  taken 
up  in  their  turn,  carefully  examined 
and  turned  about  like  the  pieces  of  a 
puzzle-map,  and  fitted  into  their  right 
places.  Every  thing  is  stated  in  pre- 
cise, autocratic  terms:  there  is  no 
discussion  or  argument  about  it,  no 
room  for  the  favorite  lament  of  tired 
little  brains, — 

"  I  don't  see  why !  " 

For  example :  — 

"Ax  or  A  is  an  inde6nite  article:  it 
marks  one  object,  but  not  which  one. 

THE  is  a  definite  article:  it  points 
out  some  definite  object." 

In  contrast  to  this,  we  quote  from 
an  English  Grammar  which  shall  be 
nameless,  as  follows  :  — 

"THE  ARTICLE. 

180.  The  third  part  of  speech  is  the 
Article. 

When  we  say  the  apple,  the  book,  we  re- 
fer to  some  particular  apple  and  book. 
When  we  say  an  apple,  a  book,  we  mean 
one  of  each,  but  no  particular  one.  The 
difference  of  meaning  results  from  the  use 
of  the  words  the  and  an  or  a  before  the 


nouns.  These  two  words  ( for  an  and  a 
are  but  different  forms  of  the  same 
word  )  are  called  ARTICLES. 

The  Articles  are  the  words  the  and  an 
or  a,  used  before  other  words  to  limit  their 
meaning.  The  articles  are  generally  used 
before  nouns  with  or  without  a  word  or 
words  between. 

Caution.  Do  not  confound  the  article 
an  with  the  conjunction  an,  used  by  old 
writers  for  if;  as,  '  An  it  be  a  long  part, 
I  can't  remember  it.' " 

This  is  making  a  long  and  serious 
matter  of  a  very  simple  one,  in  a 
spirit  quite  contrary  to  that  of  our 
little  "  Parser  and  Analyzer." 

The  author  says  in  the  preface,  — 

"  The  work  is  progressive.  If  it  goes 
hard,  review.  Haste  is  waste.  A  live 
teacher  may  well  find  in  two  chapters 
enough  for  a  first  term." 

Each  page  is  in  itself,  however,  a 
sort  of  review,  a  constant  reminder  of 
what  is  gone  before ;  so  that,  with 
due  attention  to  the  caution  that 
"  Haste  makes  waste,"  progress  will 
be  found  sure  though  slow,  and  very 
little  actual  review  will  be  necessary. 

If  English  children  may  be  thus 
constrained  as  it  were,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  to  learn  something  about 
their  mother  tongue,  it  is  also  true 
that  they  can  be  taught  to  read  it  al- 
most involuntarily,  and  at  a  very 
early  age,  by  the  intelligent  use  of 
Mr.  Zachos's  "  Phonic  Primer."  1 

This  book  bears  the  imprint  of  the 
year  1865 ;  and  it  is  to  be  deeply  re- 
gretted, not  only  that  the  system  it 
embodies  has  never  been  introduced 
into  the  public  schools,  but  that  in 
consequence  of  this,  and  of  the  neg- 
lect of  the  public  generally,  the  book 
is  now  out  of  print. 

*  The  Phonic  Primer  and  Primary  Reader.  Bos- 
ton: J.  C.  ZachoB.  1865. 
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Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard,  however, 
have  published  another  primer,  called 
"  First  Lessons  in  Beading,  on  a  New 
Method,"  which  is  prepared  upon  the 
same  principle,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Mr.  Zachos :  but,  besides  be- 
ing less  attractively  printed,  this  lat- 
ter is  mixed  up  with  a  good  many 
things  which  discourage  the  little 
learner,  and  take  away  from  the  sim- 
plicity which  marks  the  earlier 
book. 

Teaching  the  alphabet,  and  teach- 
ing to  read  with  it,  have  been  found 
by  many  parents  and  more  teachers 
up-hill  work  indeed;  and  there  has 
been  an  unexpressed  suspicion,  that, 
after  all,  reading  is  acquired  only  by 
an  act  of  special  providence. 

Here  is  C,  and  here  is  A,  and  here 
is  T ;  and  the  child,  pleased  with  the 
picture  which  accompanies  these  hiero- 
glyphics, kindly  accepts  the  fact  that 
c-a-t  spells  cat.  But  why  ?  Repeat 
it  softly,  c-a-t,  —  and  ask  yourself 
conscientiously  if  it  sounds  like  cat  ? 

The  whole  juvenile  population,  if 
it  were  properly  organized,  might 
rise  in  rebellion  against  the  monstrous 
dogma  that  c-a-t  spells  cat. 

But  look  at  the  beautiful  infallibil- 
ity of  the  Zachos  system.  The  child 
is  still  allowed,  to  believe  that  the 
name  of  C  is  C,  but  he  is  taught 
that  it  is  pronounced  by  a  "sound 
made  by  putting  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  against  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth,  or  palate,  and  forcing  the 
breath  through,  as  in  kick,  thus  k-k- 
k ; "  further,  that  the  sound  of  T  is 
made  "by  putting  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  the  teeth,  and  forcing  the 
breath  through,  as  in  tat,  thus,  t-t-t ; " 
and  before  this  he  has  been  led  well 
along  with  the  vowel  sounds,  and 
knows  that  a  before  t  makes  it  sound 
at.  Very  well  then ;  thus  prepared, 


he  is  gently  confronted  with  his  pic- 
ture of  the  cat,  and  seeing  this  c  and 
his  at,  instinctively  "he  puts  the 
back  part  of  his  tongue,"  &c.,  enunci- 
ates "  cat,"  and,  behold !  he  has  him- 
self expressed  the  idea  cat,  suggested 
to  his  eye  and  mind  by  the  picture. 
He  laughs  joyously,  and  calls  for 
more. 

It  is  true  that  these  results  must 
be  approached  slowly  and  carefully, 
and  the  sounds  well  instilled,  only  a 
few  at  a  time,  into  the  still  baby 
mind.  The  teacher  smiles  at  the  con- 
stant exhortations  to  patience  in  the 
preface  of  every  intelligent  school- 
book,  as,  — 

"  If  the  teacher  is  patient  with  these 
few  introductory  lessons  and  exercises,  he 
can  open  the  door  more  quickly  to  rational 
reading." 

Of  course  the  teacher  must  be  pa- 
tient, and  always  patient ;  to  that 
degree  that  it  sometimes  seems  to 
him  that  no  other  virtue,  and  even 
no  other  accomplishment,  is  at  all  re- 
quired in  teaching. 

However,  with  the  Primer  of  M. 
Zachos,  and  the  little  "Parser"  of 
Mr.  Marsh,  the  teacher  ought  to  find 
his  difficulties  greatly  diminished,  and 
even  be  aware  of  a  certain  excitement 
and  delight  in  seeing  the  little  minds 
under  his  charge  happily  unfold  and 
blossom  out. 

We  can  even  recommend  these  two 
books,  also,  to  mammas  who  are  play- 
ing school  with  their  children,  con- 
vinced that  they  will  find  it  an  amus- 
ing pastime  for  themselves,  as  well  as 
unending  occupation  for  the  little 
ones,  to  drill  them  in  this  manner 
first  in  the  sounds  and  words  of  their 
language,  and  afterwards  in  such  an 
analysis  of  those  words  as  will  make 
them  use  it  intelligently  and  well. 
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PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY.  1 
ON  page  138,  our  author  says,  — 

"  Who  knows  that  our  next  stage  of 
existence  will  be  a  perfect  one  immedi- 
ately ?  Who  knows  that  it  will  not  be 
one  of  partial  imperfection  and  evil  for 
ages  of  ages  ?  one  of  discipline'  and  slow 
progress  to  millions  of  intelligent  spirits 
for  long  periods  of  duration  ?  No  one. 
Why,  then,  do  any  of  us  thus  presume 
and  assume  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  reason- 
able to  take  for  granted,  that,  in  the  great 
hereafter,  there  will  be  many  stages  of 
discipline,  change,  and  progression ;  and 
that  as  great  differences  of  moral  charac- 
ter and  condition  await  our  race  after 
physical  death  as  exist  here  in  the  flesh  ? 
Will  our  moral  natures  be  suddenly  re- 
versed ?  Will  the  essential  laws  of  order 
be  changed  ?  Will  infants  become  adults 
in  an  instant,  or  fools  wise,  or  monsters 
of  wickedness  saints  ?  " 

Liberal  Christians  cannot  but  be 
interested  in  the  dissemination  of 
doctrine  as  rational  as  this.  They 
will  welcome  also  such  words  as  these 
(page  92):  — 

"  Not  the  infinitely  punished  substi- 
tute of  a  guilty  race,  quenching  the  wrath 
of  an  offended  God  in  his  own  vital  blood ; 
but  the  model  Son  of  man  and  peerless 
Son  of  God,  illustrating  the  highest 
human  and  divine  loves  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself  as  a  ransom  for  all  human  kind 
from  the  bondage  of  selfishness,  sin,  and 
corruption.  Such  is  the  pure,  primitive 
Christian  doctrine  of  atonement." 

The  author  avows  his  belief  in  the 
"  demonology "  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  his  dissent  from  the  doc- 
trine of  "  accommodation,"  so  called. 
Here  and  elsewhere  in  the  volume 
there  are  passages  which  will  not 
command  general  assent  among 
Christians  of  the  Liberal  school.  But 
in  the  main  (although  not  without 
the  diifuseness  characteristic  of  ser- 

1  Primitive  Christianity  and  its  Corruptions,  &c. 
By  Adin Ballon.  Boston:  Universalist  Publishing 
House.  1870. 


inons)  the  book  is  a  useful  pioneer  out 
of  the  perplexities  into  which  the 
Calvinistic  theories  of  religion  may 
have  led  any  one.  It  evinces  much 
historical  research. 


DOUBLE  PLAY. 

Of  boys'  books,  there  are  two  kinds ; 
more  distinctly  separated,  perhaps, 
than  the  similar  classes  in  any  other 
department  of  literature.  There  is 
the  purely  sensational  book,  ranging 
through  all  the  possible  methods  of 
shedding  blood,  and  all  the  possible 
forms  of  stage  and  other  thunder; 
and  there  is  the  firm  stand-by,  which 
holds  its  own  year  in  and  out ;  has 
its  first  cover  worn  off,  and  is  half 
bound,  with  leather  back  and  corners, 
as  the  taste  of  the  village  bookbinder 
may  suggest. 

Both  Mr.  William  Everett's  books 
have  a  good  chance  for  a  place  in  the 
permanent  library.  Boys  read  them; 
that  they  will  do,  however,  with  very 
poor  books,  if  only  there  be  enough 
gunpowder.  But  here  there  is  no 
gunpowder :  there  are  no  pirates ;  and 
the  shipwreck  is  in  the  very  mildest 
form.  "  Double  Play  " l  introduces  us 
to  much  such  a  group  of  boys  as 
"  Changing  Base  "  did, —  some  good, 
some  bad,  and  some  neither;  some 
bright,  some  stupid,  and  some  neither. 
All  the  good  ones  are  not  bright,  and 
all  the  bad  ones  are  not  stupid;  so 
that  the  book  steers  well  clear  of 
goodyism.  But  it  is  none  the  less  a 
book  with  a  purpose,  as,  in  our  judg- 
ment, every  book  should  be ;  and  that 
purpose  is  loyally  kept  in  view,  and  is 
obtained.  The  boy  who  has  these 
two  books  to  fall  back  upon,  from 
impossible  adventures  on  the  Ama- 
zon and  impossible  sea-fights  in  the 

i  Double  Play.     By  William  Everett.     Lee  & 
Shepard.    Boston.    1870. 
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rebellion,  is,  while  he  reads  them,  in 
good  company ;  and,  for  keeping  that 
company,  he  will  be  more  manly,  more 
gentlemanly,  more  honorable,  more 
pure,  and  more  religious. 


NORTH     CHINA    AND    EASTERN 
ASIA. 

THESE  two  thick  volumes1  are  rather 
formidable  to  the  reader  who  likes  an 
entertaining  book  of  travels ;  but  they 
are  full  of  information,  very  carefully 
arranged  and  systematized.  The  jour- 
ney does  not  begin  until  fully  half 
the  first  volume  has  been  spent  in  de- 
tails of  the  present  condition  of  China; 
which  are  of  interest,  as  accounting 
for  many  of  the  drawbacks  and  hin- 
derances  of  that  interesting  nation : 
and  one  rises  from  it  with  increased 
hope  that  it  will  soon  be  not  almost, 
but  altogether,  one  of  the  great  family 
of  civilized  nations.  Mr.  Williamson 
seems  to  have  met  with  great  success 
in  selling  his  books ;  not  merely  Bibles, 
but  scientific  works,  and  not  only  in 
China,  but  in  Mongolia  and  Man- 
chusia :  speaks  of  the  absolute  rush  of  . 
the  people  to  buy  books,  that  "they 
were  bought  as  fast  as  we  could  take 
the  money."  In  these  two  last-named 
countries,  the  E/ussian  government  al- 
lowed no  missions  but  those  of  the 
Greek  Church  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
hear  the  agent  of  a  Scotch  Bible  So- 
ciety speak  so  warmly  of  the  zeal  and 
intelligence  with  which  they  are  car- 
ried on. 

He  says,  "  And,  as  another  proof  of  the 
changed  character  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
I  may  mention  that  they  now  use  that 

•  !  Journeys  in  North  China,  Manchusia,  and 
Eastern  Mongolia ;  with  Borne  account  of  Corea.  By 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Williamson,  B.A.,  agent  of 
the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland.  With  il- 
lustrations, and  two  maps,  by  Rev.  Alexander 
Williamson.  In  two  volumes.  London:  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.  1870. 


translation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  Mon- 
golian language,  which  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Swan  and  Stallybrace,  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  and  also  the 
school-books  prepared  by  them  previous 
to  their  expulsion.  Nor  is  this  all :  they 
have  been  purchasing  Scriptures,  and  por- 
tions of  Scriptures,  in  the  Manchu  lan- 
guage, for  the  use  of  Manchu  tribes  on 
the  Amoor,  and  have  recently  completed 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Chinese,  for  the  use  of  their  converts 
among  that  people,  and  for  evangelical 
work  among  the  Chinese  generally." 

Mr.  Williamson  ends  with  a  most 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  views 
of  divine  truth  held  by  the  present 
heads  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Asia 
are  "  clear  and  evangelical." 


SHORT   REVIEWS. 

THE  CRYPTOGRAM.  Novel.  Trash. 
FAIR  FRANCE.  Travels.  Charming. 
PILGRIM  AND  SHRINE.  Dreamy  and 

overrated. 
EARL'S     DENE.     Novel.     Not    bad, 

but  long. 
POISON    OF    ASPS.      Novel.      Short 

and  bright. 
ALBOIN   AND    KOSAMOND/  Poems. 

Prosy. 

EMMA  PARKER.     Child's  Story.     In- 
teresting. 

BLUE  JACKETS.  In  the  Marryattline. 
CHARLES  O'MALLEY.  You  remember. 
GUTENBERG.     Information. 
CRUEL  AS  THE  GRAVE.     The  author 

outdoes  herself. 

VERA.     Novel.     A  very  pretty  story. 
SIGHTS  AFOOT.     Walks  in  Cornwall. 
GAS  CONSUMER'S  GUIDE.     Valuable. 
HESPERIA.     Poem.     Allegorical. 
THISTLEDOWN.      Poems.      Hard    to 

read. 
STORY   OF   MY   LIFE.     Better  than 

ever. 

[  The  reader  must  find  the  names  of  the 
authors  and  publishers  of  these  books  in  our 
advertising  pages.] 
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THE  progress  made  towards  the  Fine  Art  Museum  in  Boston  is 
most  gratifying.  A  site,  singularly  fortunate,  has  been  secured, 
which  will  permit  the  erection  of  a  building  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length  by  two  hundred  in  width,  with  proper  courts 
within,  of  course,  for  air  and  light.  This  site  is  presented  by  Trustees 
who  held  it  for  this  purpose.  The  large  art  collections  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  the  Public  Library,  a  part  of  those  of  Harvard  College, 
and  the  noble  collection  of  armor  of  Mr.  T.  Bigelow  Lawrence, 
are  also  pledged  to  the  Museum. 

To  erect  the  proper  building,  a  subscription  is  now  on  foot,  of 
which  a  recent  report  announced  that  two  hundred  persons  had,  in  the 
average,  contributed  a  thousand  dollars  each.  Committees  represent- 
ing eighty-four  branches  of  industry  in  Boston  are  now  soliciting  addi- 
tions to  this  fund ;  and  the  universal  interest  in  the  appeal  is  a  guar- 
anty that  the  requisite  fund  for  building  and  endowment  will  be  col- 
lected, perhaps  before  these  words  meet  the  reader's  eye. 


WAGNER'S  OPERAS.. 
II. 

DIE   MEISTEB   SINGER   VON   NURN- 
BERG 

Is  a  comic  opera,  though  containing 
so  much  tenderness  and  pathos  in  its 
sentiment  as  to  render  the  comic  ele- 
ment merely  as  a  thread  of  glitter- 
ing gold  in  its  crimson  and  violet 
woof. 

The  time  chosen  is  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  mas- 
ter singers  were  in  their  full  glory, 


and  exercised  despotic  sway  over 
poetry  and  music  in  Germany.  These 
master  singers  were  members  of 
societies  for  cultivating  singing  and 
recitation  which  grew  up  gradually 
among  the  different  guilds,  or  trades, 
and  developed  a  whimsical  system  of 
rules  concerning  rhythm  and  melody 
that  tended  to  destroy  all  naturalness, 
and  substitute  a  dry  technical  ac- 
curacy, impossible  for  the  uninitiated 
to  acquire  or  even  understand. 

Hans   Sachs  of  Nuremberg,  cob- 
bler and  poet,  was  the  most  noted  of 
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these  minstrels,  as  he  is  also  a  promi- 
nent character  in  the  opera  which 
commemorates  their  quaint  exploits. 

This  opera  has  become  a  favorite 
in  Germany  wherever  it  is  known; 
though,  like  all  Wagner's  composi- 
tions, it  is  seldom  performed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  lahor  required  in 
its  preparation.  One  reason  for  its 
popularity  is,  that  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Nuremberg,  the  appointments  of  the 
stage  being  in  careful  keeping  with 
the  style  of  that  unique  city. 

Nuremberg  is  the  pride  and  delight 
of  all  dwellers  in  South  Germany ; 
and  many  of  the  citizens  of  Munich 
who  have  long  exchanged  their  early 
quiet  habits  for  the  gay  life  of  the 
capital  are  glad  to  be  able  to  claim 
it  as  their  birthplace. 

The  story  is  briefly  as  follows  :  — 

A  great  festival  is  to  be  held  in 
Nuremberg  on  St.  John  Baptist's 
Day  ;  at  which  time  there  is  to  be  a 
trial  of  skill  in  musical  and  poetical 
composition,  the  victor  to  be  rewarded 
with  the  hand  of  Eva,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Herr  Pogner,  a  wealthy 
citizen,  who  is  himself  a  member  of 
the  fraternity.  A  certain  young 
nobleman,  Walter  von  Stolzing,  who 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Eva  at  a  re- 
cent casual  meeting,  hears  of  the 
prospective  betrothal,  and  hastens  to 
Nuremberg  to  circumvent  the  ar- 
rangements if  possible,  and  secure 
Eva  for  himself.  Finding  that  it  is 
only  in  the  way  of  music  that  he  can 
expect  to  succeed,  he  prepares  an 
original  composition  (having  bewil- 
dered himself  in  vain  with  the  end- 
less crotchets  of  the  singing-school),' 
in  order  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
other  competitors. 

He  meets  with  plenty  of  opposition 
from  the  society  of  the  meister  singers, 
whose  taste  is  so  cramped  by  their 
own  rules  of  composition,  that  it  fails 


to  perceive  the  eloquence  and  bril- 
liancy of  his  unconventional  style; 
and  especially  from  one  of  them,  Herr 
Beckmesser,  a  fussy,  ridiculous  old 
person,  who  lays  claim  also,  as  a  rival, 
to  the  hand  of  the  fair  Eva.  But 
after  a  series  of  contretemps  and 
amusing  adventures,  which  make  the 
successive  positions  of  the  opera, 
Walter  von  Stolzing  triumphs  as  a 
musician  not  only,  but  as  a  lover,  and 
receives  his  bride  from  the  hands  of 
her  father  and  the  kind  though  ec- 
centric Hans  Sachs. 

One  of  the  prettiest  scenes  is  that 
in  which  the  curtain  rises  upon  a 
street  in  Nuremberg  by  night;  and 
on  this  occasion  it  is  always  pleasant 
to  hear  the  subdued  murmur  of  ap- 
plause that  runs  through  the  vast 
audience  as  many  among  them  recog- 
nize the  steep  gables  and  carved 
adornments  of  those  picturesque  old 
houses.  Hans  Sachs'  shop  stands  in 
the  foreground,  on  one  side  of  the 
street ;  and  the  hom«*of  Eva  Pogner, 
a  much  more  aristocratic  edifice,  upon 
the  other.  An  old  linden-tree  throws 
its  wide-spreading  shade  around ;  and 
farther  up  the  street  the  tall,  irregular 
mass  of  buildings  projects  so  as  to 
seem  almost  to  meet  overhead.  In 
the  shadows  below,  apprentices  are 
putting  up  shop-blinds  and  closing 
doors  for  the  night,  singing  now  and 
then  a  snatch  of  a  chorus,  and  filling 
up  the  interval  with  harmless  jokes. 
The  quiet  street  is  soon  enlivened  by 
the  appearance  of  the  beautiful  Eva 
and  her  father,  who  are  returning 
from  a  walk,  and  stop  to  rest  upon 
the  stone  bench  under  the  linden- 
tree.  Herr  Pogner  improves  the  oc- 
casion with  a  series  of  instructions  to 
his  daughter  concerning  her  duties  on 
the  following  day.  As  soon  as  her 
father  leaves  her,  Eva  hurries  across 
the  street  to  obtain  information,  and 
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help  if  possible,  from  her  old  friend 
Sachs,  who  has  loved  and  petted  her 
from  infancy.  She  finds  him  sitting 
at  work  by  candle-light  near  his  wide 
shop-window,  the  casement  of  which 
is  partly  open  to  admit  the  air ;  and 
seats  herself  on  the  bench  outside, 
while  Sachs  suspends  his  work  to  chat 
with  the  young  beauty,  and  leans 
with  one  elbow  upon  the  window-sill, 
in  evident  enjoyment  of  the  unex- 
pected visit.  This  is  the  scene  that 
so  pleased  the  fancy  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  that  he  caused  a  large  paint- 
ing to  be  made  of  it,  which  was  ex- 
hibited for  a  short  time  in  Munich 
before  being  transferred  to  the  private 
collection  of  the  king. 

The  third  act  opens  in  Hans  Sachs' 
house  on  the  morning  of  John  Bap- 
tist's Day.  The  master  sits  at  his 
ease  in  the  sun-lighted  apartment, 
with  a  huge  folio  open  on  his  knee, 
in  which  he  is  reading  intently.  His 
meditations  are  soon  disturbed  by  the 
entrance  of  Walter  von  Stolzing,  to 
whom  he  gives  the  greeting  of  a 
warm  friend.  A  confidential  talk 
ensues,  wherein  Walter  confides  his 
hopes,  and  repeats  to  Sachs  a  poem 
which  he  has  composed  for  the  trial 
at  the  feast,  which  Sachs  writes  down 
with  hearty  commendations.  After 
this  matter  is  arranged,  the  two 
friends  withdraw  to  Sachs'  chamber 
to  attire  themselves  for  the  feast. 
During  their  absence,  Beckmesser, 
the  rival,  appears;  and,  finding  the 
work-room  empty,  he  forthwith  com- 
mences an  inquisitive  survey  of  the 
premises,  in  .the  course  of  which  he 
discovers  the  manuscript  poem  in 
Sachs'  handwriting,  which  he  seizes 
eagerly,  and  transfers  to  his  own 
pocket.  Sachs  soon  returns,  and,  miss- 
ing the  paper,  reproaches  Beckmesser 
in  a  few  sarcastic  words  for  his  dis- 
honorable conduct,  and  ends  by  mak- 


ing him  a  present  of  the  paper,  with 
which  Beckmesser,  too  obtuse  to  ap- 
preciate the  scorn  of  his  noble  ac- 
quaintance, departs  in  high  glee. 

He  is  scarcely  gone  when  Eva 
enters,  looking  so  fresh  and  fair  in 
her  magnificent  dress,  that  she  seems 
to  bring  a  glory  into  the  little  room^ 
Sachs  receives  her  as  his  pet,  and 
listens  with  interest  to  her  complaints 
of  one  of  the  shoes  which  he  has 
made  for  her,  and  which,  like  the 
shoes  worn  by  women  of  the  present 
day,  is  "  a  mile  too  wide."  But  when, 
at  his  direction,  she  sets  her  foot  upon 
a  work-bench,  that  he  may  better  ex- 
amine the  offending  shoe,  he  exclaims, 
"Child,  this  is  pure  vanity!  The 
shoe  is  a  perfect  fit."  But  she  per- 
sists, with  true  feminine  logic,  that  it 
is  too  wide,  and  yet  it  pinches  her 
toe ;  and  the  good  man  takes  it  off, 
and  goes  to  his  work-table  to  remedy 
the  difficulty.  As  Eva  stands,  lean- 
ing slightly  forward  to  balance  her- 
self upon  one  foot,  while  the  other 
remains  upon  the  bench,  waiting  for 
the  shoe,  the  door  at  the  head  of  the 
steps  leading  into  Sachs'  chamber  is 
opened,  and  Walter,  in  a  gorgeous 
dress,  steps  forward,  and  looks  down 
upon  his  lady-love.  Each  stands  as 
if  spell-bound  and  dazzled  by  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  the  other;  and 
Hans  Sachs,  comprehending  the  state 
of  things,  discreetly  turns  his  back 
and  goes  on  with  his  work,  till  Walter 
breaks  forth  in  a  passionate  strain  of 
his  song.  Sachs  returns  with  the 
shoe,  and  stands  quietly  by  Eva's 
side  till  the  verse  is  finished.  To  his 
surprise,  Eva  bursts  into  tears,  and 
hides  her  head  upon  his  breast ;  and 
he,  reading  her  emotion  aright,  ten- 
derly transfers  her  to  Walter,  who 
has  drawn  near,  clasping  his  friend's 
hand  in  sympathy.  Sachs  breaks  the 
silence  by  a  merry  jest  upon  the 
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troubles  and  trials  of  a  shoemaker, 
and  then  turns  away ;  but  Eva  de- 
tains him,  and  utters  earnest  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  for  his  affectionate 
guidance  of  her  motherless  girlhood. 

The  scene  changes  to  green  fields 
beyond  Nuremberg,  where,  by  the 
J>anks  of  the  Pegnitz,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  festivities  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  trial  of  musical 
skill.  There  is  a  grand  procession 
from  the  city  of  all  the  guilds,  each 
denoted  by  a  significant  banner  and 
mottoes ;  and  the  pupils  of  the  music 
school  enliven  the  scene  by  a  merry 
dance  in  the  meadow  before  the 
arrival  of  the  master  singers.  On 
their  appearance,  Hans  Sachs  is 
greeted  with  loud  and  prolonged  ap- 
plause, and  shares  with  Eva  and  her 
father  the  attention  of  the  crowd. 

When  silence  has  been  secured,  the 
trial  of  poetical  and  musical  skill  is 
announced;  and  Beckmesser,  as  the 
elder,  is  allowed  the  earlier  opportu- 
nity for  display.  He  has  been  ner- 
vously pacing  up  and  down  in  the 
background,  trying  to  commit  the 
stolen  manuscript  to  memory,  to  the 
sly  amusement  of  Sachs,  who  sees  in 
advance  the  righteous  punishment  of 
the  thief.  At  a  given  summons,  he 

His  escorted  to  the  front  by  the  ap- 
prentices, where  he  is  the  subject  of 
much  merriment  among  the  women 
for  his  awkward  ways  and  fantastic 
dress.  He  tunes  his  lute,  and  begins 
the  song;  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
makes  nonsense  of  it,  and  is  several 
times  interrupted  by  the  jeers  and 
hisses  of  the  crowd:  till  at  length, 
losing  all  patience,  he  informs  the 
people  that  the  poetry  is  none  of  his, 
but  is  a  specimen  of  the  skill  of  their 
favorite,  Hans  Sachs.  This  news  is 
received  with  a  loud  murmur  of  dis- 
belief; and  Sachs  rises  to  explain, 
calling  upon  some  one,  if  any  one 


there  be,  to  appear  and  claim  the 
authorship,  and  sing  the  poem  as  it 
was  written.  Whereupon  Walter 
von  Stolzing,  gay  and  handsome, 
comes  forward,  and,  forgetting  all  else 
but  Eva's  presence,  pours  forth  the 
touching  story  of  his  love  in  music 
that  awes  the  multitude  into  silence 
while  it  continues,  and  moves  them 
to  rapturous  applause  at  its  close. 

Eva,  as  the  arbiter  of  her  own  des- 
tiny, now  calls  the  youth  before  her, 
and  places  upon  his  head  a  crown  of 
mingled  laurel  and  myrtle,  symbol  of 
the  fame  and  love  that  he  has  won. 
Then  together  the  pair  advance 
towards  Eva's  father,  and  kneel  be- 
fore him,  while  he  extends  his  hands 
above  them  in  blessing.  The  lovers 
then  stand  one  on  either  side  of  Sachs, 
leaning  upon  his  shoulders.  Pogner 
kneels  at  the  feet  of  his  old  friend ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  master  singers 
press  forward  with  uplifted  hands, 
while  the  apprentices  dance  around 
the  group,  and  the  people  wave  their 
hats  and  handkerchiefs,  crying  out 
with  one  accord,  "Long  live  Hans 
Sachs !  Long  live  Nuremberg's  be- 
loved Sachs !" 

I  have  given  this  sketch  of  the 
opera,  because  it  may  not  be  long  be- 
fore it  'is  performed  in  this  country ; 
and  previous  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
ject will  be  a  great  advantage,  as 
Wagner's  music  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  appreciated  between  the  sentences 
of  a  libretto.  Already  selections  from 
"Tristan  and  Isold,"  and  the  over- 
ureof  "Die  Meister  Singer"  have  been 
placed  before  American  audiences ; 
and  from  the  latter  composition,  the 
church  choral,  Walter's  song,  and  the 
magnificent  quintette,  are  within  the 
reach  of  piano-forte  performers.  But 
the  full  charm  of  these  operas  is  felt 
only  in  their  toute  ensemble. 
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THE   ROBERTSON  COMEDIES. 

THE  recent  death  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Eobertson  is  the  interruption,  rather 
than  the  completion,  of  a  singularly 
brilliant  though  brief  career.  Yet 
this  interruption  may  be  fortunate 
for  his  reputation ;  because,  five  years 
ago,  he  made  his  most  successful  ef- 
fort in  the  production  of  his  best 
work,  "  Caste  ;  "  and  because  since 
then  there  has  been  a  gradual  de- 
creas*e  in  the  excellence  of  his  works 
and  of  his  work ;  his  originality  hav- 
ing tended  toward  becoming  mere 
personal  mannerism,  and  his  simpli- 
city having  turned  to  boldness.  He 
discarded  many  old  conventionalities 
of  the  stage,  it  is  true ;  but  he  placed 
others  of  his  own  creating  in  their 
stead.  Double  and  disconnected  con- 
versations, antithesis,  and  protracted 
dialogue  after  the  story  of  the  play 
was  ended,  took  the  place  of  stilted 
rhetoric  and  sensational  climaxes  ; 
and  the  substitution  ceased  to  be 
pleasant  after  the  novelty  wore  away. 

"Caste"  is  undoubtedly  destined  to 
enjoy  the  most  permanent  popular- 
ity of  any  of  Mr.  Robertson's  come- 
dies. The  success  of  "  Society  "  and 
"  Ours  "  had  been  sufficient  to  make 
its  production  the  cause  of  eager 
anticipation;  and  it  more  than  sat- 
isfied all  the  expectation  it  had 
raised.  The  slightness  of  its  plot, 
and  the  entire  lack  of  dramatic 
movement,  were  counterbalanced  by 
the  ease  and  naturalness  of  the  dia- 
logue, and  the  spirit  of  humanity 
which  pervaded  it.  So  exquisitely 
was  the  story  told,  that  no  one 
paused  to  consider  whether  it  was 
worth  telling  at  all.  Still,  with  all 
its  simplicity  and  tenderness,  the  fact 
remains,  that  the  story  of  "  Caste  "  is 
without  beginning  or  end.  It  is 
neither  the  development  of  an  epi- 


sode, the  growth  of  a  character,  nor 
the  history  of  a  life.  How  wonder- 
fully well,  then,  has  the  dramatist 
done  his  work  when  this  fragment 
does  not  seem  fragmentary !  "  Caste  " 
tells  us  simply,  that  George  D'Alroy, 
with  Norman  blood  in  his  veins,  mar- 
ried Esther  Eccles,  a  ballet-girl,  with 
a  drunken  father  and  a  noisy  sister ; 
that  he  left  his  wife  when  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  India ;  that  he 
was  supposed  to  be  lost,  and  was  not, 
but  returned  home  again.  A  story  as 
slight  as  this  needs  to  be  treated  with 
extreme  skilfulness  and  delicacy,  as 
well  as  with  strength,  to  hold  the  at- 
tention of  a  large  audience  for  three 
hours.  That  Mr.  Robertson  succeed- 
ed in  this  is  proof  of  his  genius.  He 
discarded  several  stage  conventionali- 
ties; and,  first  and  best  of  all,  he 
never  recognized  in  any  way  the  ex- 
istence of  an  audience.  Long  ago 
the  epilogue  was  superseded  by  the 
tag.  Mf.  Robertson  discarded  the 
tag  itself ;  and  the  curtain  would 
have  fallen  on  the  end  of  "  Caste  " 
had  there  been  an  end.  When  the 
cutain  came  down,  it  stopped  a  gen- 
eral conversation,  which  might  have 
been  indefinitely  prolonged  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

«  School,"  which  followed  "  Caste," 
was  quite  as  successful  with  the 
general  public,  and  probably  ranked 
only  second  to  it  in  real  merit. 
The  special  charm  about  it  lay  in 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its  love- 
making.  It  had  abundance  of  fun, 
of  wit,  and  of  satire;  but  all  this 
would  not  have  atoned  for  the  gross 
absurdities,  not  merely  of  nature,  but 
of  possibility,  which  it  contained,  es- 
pecially in  its  opening  scenes,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  tenderness  and  grace 
of  the  young  lovers,  who  wandered  in 
the  moonlight  together,  talking  shy 
nonsense  to  each  other,  saying  per- 
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fectly    commonplace     things    which  stage   of    one  of   the  political  scan- 
were   yet   full  of   youth  and  poetry    dais  of  the  day.     In  "M.  P.,"  how- 

and   love.      This   triumph    was    one  ever,  Mr.  Robertson  gave  the  second 

that   only   Mr.    Robertson    achieved,  original  characterization  that  appears 

and    that    Mr.    Robertson    himself  in  all  his  works.      Mr.   Robertson's 

could   not   repeat.       His    subsequent  pre-eminence  was  in  his  manner  of 

attempts,  by  contrast  at  least,  were  working,    in    his    use    of    materials, 

failures.     Again  he  had  recourse  to  He  was  singularly  deficient  in  crea- 

the  moonlight  and  the  grove  as  use-  tive    power.      Polly    Eccles,    Naomi 

ful   stage   properties   in  helping   his  Tighe,    and   Cecilia   Dunscombe  are 

love-scenes.      These    valuable    auxil-  all  one  and  the  same,  and  have  been 

iaries  appeared  in  "  My  Lady  Clara,"  known  to  the  stage  ever   since   the 

and   again   in    "  M.    P.,"  where   his  days    when    Kitty    Clive,    and  •  not 

young  lovers  stood  by  the  bank  of  Marie  Wilton,  was  the  soubrette  of 

a  stream,  and  poetical  commonplace  London.      These   characters,   thanks 

gave  way   to   cheap  sentimentality  ;  to  the  skill  of  the  dramatist,  alrnpst 

and  what  had  been  glowing  became  play  themselves;  are  considered  the 

flat.  best  soubrette   parts   in  the  dramas 

"  My  Lady  Clara  "  was  in  many  re-  of  to-day,  and,  in  the  hands  of  an 
spects  Mr.  Robertson's  most  ambi-  actress  of  only  moderate  piquancy, 
tious  attempt.  An  unpleasant  melo-  are  very  effective.  But  they  are  in 
drama,  written  originally  to  the  no  respect  new.  The  only  new  char- 
standard  of  a  powerful  actor  of  the  acters  that  Mr.  Robertson  has  added 
romantic  school,  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Band-  to  the  drama  are  Eccles  in  "  Caste," 
mann,  it  failed  to  succeed ;  and  and  Dunscombe  Dunscombe  in  "  M. 
subsequent  alterations  by  its  author  P." 

produced  no  more  satisfactory  result.  'Eccles    is    the   reproduction   of    a 

Melodrama  was  evidently  out  of  Mr.  type  of  character  peculiar  perhaps  to 

Robertson's  line ;  and  the  variety  of  our  time,  but  seen  among  us  every 

comedy   with    which   he   had   main-  day.     Mr.  Robertson  did  not  create 

tained   the   fortunes   of    the    Prince  him  so  much  as  introduce  him  to  the 

of  Wales  Theatre,  from  its  opening,  stage.     A  sodden,  drunken  hypocrite, 

six   years   ago,  to   the  present  day,  with  the  cant  of  social  reform  on  his 

was   his   special   field.     The  success  lips,  the  deceit  and  servility  of  a  cur, 

of  "M/   P.,"   his  last  work  for  this  yet  with  a  certain  belief  in  himself, 

theatre,  seemed  to  confirm  this  state-  Eccles  is  a  difficult  character  to  por- 

ment.  tray,    either   by  dramatist   or   actor. 

"M.   P."  must  be  considered  the  Wonderful   tact  was  needed   to  pre- 

last    of    Mr.    Robertson's    triumphs,  vent  him  from  becoming  too  repul- 

"  Birth,"    which   was    written    while  sive ;    and  that  tact   Mr.  Robertson 

"  M.  P."  was  in  the  midst  of  its  ca-  possessed.      By   his  own   humor,  he 

reer,    met    with    fair    success  ;    and  made  Eccles  deliciously  funny,   and 

"  War,"   his   last   work,  was    a  fail-  not  simply  revolting.     In « "  M.   P.," 

ure.     The  defects  of   "  M.  P."  were  however,  he  did  more :  he  created  a 

glaring  ones ;    and  its  success  must  character.      Dunscombe   Dunscombe 

have  been  largely  due,  in  spite  of  is  a  bankrupt  gentleman,  a  man  of 

the  brightness   and  wit  of    its   dia-  the  world  in  experience,  with  a  half- 

logue,   to    its    reproduction    on    the  cynical,  half-melancholy  satire   run-. 
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ning  through  all  his  speech,  yet  with 
a  noble  and  generous  nature,  a  keen 
sense  of  honor,  and  chivalric  courtesy. 
The  mere  conception  of  such  a  char- 
acter was  a  triumph ;  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson's execution  of  his  own  idea 
was  nearly  flawless. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  notice 
Mr.  Robertson's  writings  at  all,  with- 
out being  struck  by  his  keen  and 
brilliant  wit  and  his  genuine  humor. 
The  wonderful  scene  in  "  Caste," 
where  Eccles  is  left  alone  in  charge 
of  his  daughter's  baby,  is  one  of  the 
most  truly  humorous  passages  in  its 
satire  and  its  incongruous  absurdity 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  modern 
drama.  Eccles's  soliloquy  is  deli- 
cious :  "  I  'ate  pride  ;  it's  beastly ! 
[Rises.~\  There  ain't  no  beastly  pride 
about  me!  Of  course,  there's  noth- 
ing in  the  house  fit  for  a  'uman  being 
to  drink !  [Examining  closet,  finds 
pitcher,  and,  looking  into  it,  says 
with  contempt]  Milk !  Milk  for  this 
aristocratic  young  pauper!  Every- 
body in  the  'ouse  is  saggrefized  for 
him !  To  think  of  me,  member  of 
the  committee  of  Banded  Brothers, 
organized  for  the  regeneration  of 
human  kind  by  an  equal  diffusion 
of  labor  and  an  equal  division  of 
property !  —  to  think  of  me  without 
the  price  of  a  pot  of*  beer,  while  this 
aristocratic  pauper  wears  round  his 
neck  a  coral  of  gold,  —  real  gold! 
0  society  !  0  governments  !  0 
class-degradation  !  Is  this  right  ? 
Shall  this  mindless  wretch  enjoy  in 
his  sleep  a  jewelled  gaud,  while  his 
poor  old  grandfather  is  thusty?  It 
shall  not  be  !  I  will  resent  this  out- 
rage on  the  rights  of  man  !  In  this 
holy  crusade  of  class  against  class, 
of  [very  meekly"]  the  weak  and  low- 
ly against  the  [loudly,  pointing  to 
cradle]  powerful  and  strong,  I 
will  strike  one  blow  for  freedom! 


[Stoops  over  cradle.]  He's  asleep. 
This  coral  will  fetch  ten  '  bob ' 
around  the  corner.  If  the  marquizzy 
gives  any  think,  it  can  be  easy  got 
out  again.  [Takes  coral.]  Lie 
still,  darling  !  Lie  still,  darling  ! 
It's  grandfather  a- watching  you  ! 
[Sings.'] 

" «  Who  ran  to  catch  me  when  I  fell? 
Who  kissed  the  spot  to  make  it  well  ? 
My  grandfather.' 

[Goes,  R.]  Lie  still,  my  darling! 
Lie  still,  my  darling ! " 

This  is  but  one  instance  out  of 
many  of  Mr.  Robertson's  humor. 
The  examples  of  his  crisp  and 
sparkling  wit,  though  his  fondness 
for  antithesis  leads  him  sometimes 
to  be  unnatural  and  wearisome,  are 
far  more  numerous.  Jack  Poyntz, 
in  "  School,"  declares,  that,  if  woman 
had  the  ballot,  she  would  sell  it  for 
the  price  of  a  new  bonnet ;  and  then 
adds  conclusively,  that  to  man  alone, 
as  the  superior  animal,  belongs  the 
right  to  dispose  of  his  vote  for  beer. 
Isaac  Skoome,  the  pretentious  and 
vulgar  man  of  the  people  in 
"M.  P.,"  extends  his  hand  to  Bun- 
scombe  Dunscombe,  with  the  remark, 
"that  it's  the  hand  of  a  self-made 
man;  it  may  be  hard,  but  it's  hon- 
est ;  it  may  be  rough,  but  it's  true." 
And  Dunscombe  replies  blandly, 
"  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  many  excellent  qualities  of  your 
hand."  "  In  cases  of  extreme  happi- 
ness or  extreme  misery,"  says  Capt. 
Sound  in  "War,"  "there's  nothing 
like  brandy.  It  acts  equally  well  in 
either  direction,  and  besides  is  a 
pleasant  drink." 

Mr.  Robertson's  influence  on  the 
English  stage  may  not  prove  to  be 
either  powerful  or  permanent.  Time 
alone  can  decide  that.  But  his  teach- 
ing has  always  been  pure  and  healthy, 
singularly  free  from  any  taint  of  im- 
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morality,  and  always  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  humanity.  For  this  the 
drama  and  those  who  love  it  owe  him 
gratitude  and  respect  as  well  as  ad- 
miration, even  though  his  work  may 
not  have  been  in  all  cases  entirely 
true  to  art. 


OVERBECK. 

FRIEDRICH  OVERBECK  was  born  at 
Lubeck  in  1789.  In  early  childhood 
he  evinced  great  talent  for  drawing  ; 
and  such  progress  did  he  make  in  the 
study  of  art,  that  he  went  to  Rome  in 
his  twentieth  year  in  order  to  enjoy 
its  superior  advantages.  Unlike  most 
artists,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  become 
famous,  but  applied  himself  diligently 
to  the  study  of  the  old  masters,  and 
the  acquisition  of  those  principles 
which  had  guided  them  to  excellence. 

German  art,  as  then  practised  by 
the  painters  of  the  German  school, 
was  in  a  very  low  state.  The  purity 
which  in  earlier  times  had  been  the 
chief  merit  of  Purer  and  Holbein  was 
completely  lost,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  a  meretricious  brilliancy,  which 
sometimes  delighted  the  eye,  but 
never  reached  the  soul.  The  artists 
themselves  were  profligate,  sordid,  and 
sensual;  oftentimes  infidels  in  faith, 
and  without  any  true  appreciation  of 
the  dignity  of  their  vocation,  or  of 
that  grandeur  and  pathos  which  a 
living  faith  had  breathed  into  the 
works  they  came  to  study. 

As  Overbeck  had  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  surface-glitter  of  modern  art, 
neither  did  he  content  himself  with 
the  meridian  splendor  of  Raphael's 
genius.  Behind  this,  even  to  the 
very  fountains  from  which  the  magis- 
ter  magistrorum  had  drunk,  did  he 
bear  his  silver  cup,  and  draw  from 
those  living  waters.  Perugino,  Era 


Bartolomeo,  —  their  tender  simpli- 
city, their  touching  pathos,  their  in- 
comparable sympathy  with  the  in- 
most sanctum  of  the  human  heart, 
he  made  all  his  own ;  while  his  more 
symmetrical  outlines  witness  the  prog- 
ress of  anatomical  knowledge.  For 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  applied 
himself  unweariedly  to  study,  leading 
a  life  of  purity  and  faith  such  as  he 
deemed  indispensable  for  all  who  seek 
to  soar  into  the  higher  regions  of  art. 
In  1831,  when  his  brother  artists 
had  begun  to  acknowledge  both  his 
superior  genius  and  the  truth  of  the 
principles  he  had  adopted,  and  his 
fame  had  already  reached  his  native 
land,  Overbeck  determined  to  return 
thither  and  exhibit  some  of  his  de- 
signs. The  exhibition  took  place  in 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Mu- 
nich ;  and  so  great  was  the  admiration 
they  called  forth,  that  not  only  the  ar- 
tists from  all  parts  of  Germany,  but 
many  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  flocked 
to  see  them.  All  united  in  unquali- 
fied praise,  and  acknowledged  the 
higher  path  which  his  genius  had 
marked  out,  while  nobles  and  princes 
strove  to  do  him  honor.  He  then  en- 
tered upon  works  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  he  had  before  attempted. 
Among  these  were  his  "  Christ's  En- 
try into  Jerusalem,"  which  adorns 
the  principal  church  of  his  native 
city ;  and  the  "  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,"  purchased  by  the  Queen  of 
Bavaria.  Overbeck  did  not  long  re- 
main in  Germany,  but  returned  to 
Rome,  and  was  at  once  chosen  by 
Canova  to  design  a  series  of  frescoes 
for  the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  This 
opened  a  glorious  field  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  creative  talent ;  nor  was  he 
unequal  to  the  occasion.  The  variety 
of  design  and  excellent  grouping,  to- 
gether with  the  simple  majesty,  digni- 
ty, and  sweetness  of  his  principal 
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figures,  received  the  highest  encomi- 
ums, and  placed  him  at  once  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  art.  The  most 
noted  of  these  is  the  "  Coliseum." 
A  worn  and  weary  pilgrim  has  at  last 
reached  the  hallowed  shrine  ;  his  feet 
press  the  ground  stained  by  the  blood 
of  so  many  martyrs;  and,  over- 
whelmed with  emotion,  he  scarcely 
raises  his  eyes  to  the  long  lines  of 
broken  arches,  the  huge  ramparts  of 
masonry,  that  look  down  upon  him 
from  every  side ;  the  gay  pageants  of 
its  former  days,  the  races,  tourna- 
ments, and  triumphs  of  the  "Queen 
of  Nations,"  are  all  forgotten,  while 
the  agonies  of  the  dying  saints,  their 
faith  and  fortitude,  crowd  upon  him ; 
their  tears,  their  groans,  are  in  his  ears, 
mingled  with  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
privilege  of  worshipping  here.  He 
raises  his  eyes  to  the  simple  wooden 
cross  that  marks  the  centre  of  the 
arena,  and  lo !  the  Virgin  Mother 
with  the  Holy  Babe  reveals  herself  to 
his  astonished  gaze.  The  moment  is 
well  chosen,  and  the  composition  ex- 
cellent in  its  embodiment  of  the  old 
and  new,  —  ancient,  pagan  Rome, 
great  and  powerful,  mistress  of  the 
nations ;  modern  Christian  worship, 
its  sanctuary  the  believing  heart, 
humble,  yet  exalted  to  communion 
with  God.  A  series  of  frescoes,  the 
subjects  drawn  from  Tasso's  "  Gerusa- 
lemme  Liberata,"  adorns  the  Villa 
Massilini,  and  almost  rivals  those  of 
the  Vatican.  Overbeck  was  assisted 
by  Cornelius,  and  others  of  the  same 
school,  in  the  execution  of  these  ;  but 
the  cartoons  are  his  own.  One  of 
the  public  halls  of  Frankfort,  also, 
has  recently  been  adorned  by  a  series 
of  frescoes  designed  by  him.  They 
represent  what  may  be  called  the 
military  history  of  the  Bible,  es- 
pecially the  period  of  the  Maccabees  ; 
and  his  Judith,  both  in  the  union  of 


physical  courage  with  the  softer  femi- 
nine graces,  and  in  the  breadth  of  its 
treatment,  deserves  special 'mention. 
In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli  at  Rome,  is  a  St.  Francis  Assisi 
of  rare  excellence,  reckoned  among 
the  masterpieces  of  modern  art. 

As  a  colorist,  Overbeck  has  been 
severely  criticised,  and  not  without 
reason.  His  painting  seems  forced 
and  lifeless,  adding  nothing  to  the 
animation  of  his  creations ;  his  tints, 
especially  his  carnations,  are  weak 
and  spiritless  ;  and  we  almost  wish  he 
had  never  laid  them  on,  but  left  the 
interpretation  of  his  grand  concep- 
tions to  simple  light  and  shade.  In- 
deed, it  is  possible  that  he  only  in- 
dulged in  color,  not  because  he  loved 
it,  but  because  the  public  taste  de- 
manded it ;  many  true  lovers  of  art 
being  dissatisfied  with  its  loftiest  de- 
lineations, unless  illumined  by  the 
glare  of  paint.  We  know  that  our 
artist  agreed  with  Nicolo  Poussin  in 
the  opinion  that  the  use  of  color  was 
unfavorable  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion in  art. 

In  his  later  years,  when  he  had  ac- 
quired an  almost  unequalled  reputa- 
tion, and  could  afford  to  indulge  his 
own  taste  without  regard  to  criticism, 
he  seldom  used  the  brush,  while  he 
was  an  industrious  worker  in  charcoal 
and  India  ink. 

The  habits  of  industry  which  Over- 
beck  had  formed  in  early  years  did 
not  forsake  him  when  he  became  fa- 
mous ;  nor  did  the  adulation  that 
awaited  him  everywhere  draw  him 
into  the  frivolities  of  pleasure  or  so- 
ciety. His  only  recreations  from  his 
unwearied  labors  were  the  society  of 
a  few  chosen  friends,  and  the  dearer 
companionship  of  his  immediate  fam- 
ily. He  married  in  early  life  the 
daughter  of  Friederich  Von  Schlegel, 
the  distinguished  German  critic  j  and 
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to  her  he  was  most  devotedly  attached. 
After  her  death,  he  withdrew  entire- 
ly from  society,  living  altogether 
within  the  circle  of  his  own  family. 
His  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  a 
sculptor  of  considerable  reputation. 
They  had  brought  a  troop  of  rosy 
children  to  make  the  old  palace  mer- 
ry ;  and  the  great  man  often  left  his 
easel  to  enjoy  their  sport  and  pranks, 
as  every  day  they  grew  closer  to  his 
heart. 

Here  was  also  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter,—  a  bright  sunbeam,  gladdening 
every  moment  of  the  old  man's  life ; 
soothing  him  when  weary,  nursing 
him  when  ill,  and  as  old  age  ad- 
vanced making  light  all  its  burdens. 

Never  have  I  seen  more  delicate, 
tender,  and  devoted  love,  existing  be- 
tween father  and  daughter ;  nor  have 
I  ever  seen  any  one  of  mature  years 
who  still  retained  the  frankness,  sim- 
plicity, and  sparkling  vivacity  of  ear- 
ly girlhood,  to  such  a  degree  as  did 
this  favorite  daughter  of  Overbeck. 
It  was  in  her  father's  studio  that  I 
first  made  her  acquaintance.  Sunday 
was  his  reception-day.  From  eleven, 
A.M.,  until  one,  his  rooms  were  open 
to  all  who  chose  to  come.  But  after 
that  hour,  when  the  promiscuous 
guests  had  departed,  he  loved  to  wel- 
come his  few  particular  friends,  among 
them  brothers  in  profession  from  the 
"  Fatherland."  There  the  young  and 
the  timid  found  encouragement ;  those 
who  had  been  longer  in  the  field,  sym- 
pathy and  kindness ;  while  a  few,  who 
like  himself  had  grown  old  in  the 
land  of  art,  lingered  late  into  the  even- 
ing, enjoying  all  the  delights  of  a 
long  and  tender  friendship.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  be  introduced  into 
this  delightful  circle  by  one  of  the 
latter,  and  I  found  myself  at  once  in 
an  atmosphere  which  charmed  and 
surprised  me.  The  artists  present 


were  those,  who,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  host,  recognized  a  higher 
aim  in  art  than  the  expression  of  mere 
sensual  form ;  seeking  that  inspiration 
which  results  from  the  purity  of  the 
inner  man,  united  with  earnestness 
and  feeling. 

Overbeck  himself  stood  as  a  patri- 
arch among  his  guests.  Upwards  of 
six  feet  high,  his  spare  figure  clad  in 
a  long  black  robe  girded  about  the 
waist,  and  his  gray  hair  partially  cov- 
ered by  a  close-fitting  velvet  cap,  his 
appearance  was  not  unlike  that  of  an 
aged  monk.  He  had  already  filled 
up  the  term  of  life  allotted  to  the 
human  race,  and  his  more  than  three- 
score years  caused  him  to  stoop  a 
little  ;  yet  his  face  was  not  that  of  an 
aged  man.  His  eye  was  bright  and 
penetrating,  the  lines  of  his  mouth 
firm  and  composed,  and  his  whole 
bearing  full  of  life  and  vigor ;  giving 
full  promise  of  the  decade  he  lived  to 
accomplish.  He  spoke  of  his  life- 
work  as  nearly  ended,  of  his  time  of 
departure  as  close  at  hand.  Nor  has 
he  entered  upon  any  great  undertak- 
ing since  that  time.  A  few  trifles, 
memorials  for  his  children  and  grand- 
children, are  the  only  late  productions 
of  his  easel. 

Under  the  guidance  of  his  daugh- 
ter, we  made  the  tour  of  the  studio ; 
and  her  beaming  face,  as  she  related 
various  trifles  in  connection  with  the 
conception  and  execution  of  each  pic- 
ture, assured  us  that  she  inherited  no 
little  of  her  father's  artistic  taste,  if 
not  his  tafents.  It  was  the  month 
of  December,  the  days  short,  and  the 
sun  had  already  begun  to  wane  ;  so 
that  the  light  that  came  in  at  the 
lofty  windows  was  mellow  and  sub- 
dued ;  it  rested  upon  the  works  of  the 
great  master,  scattered  about  upon 
various  easels,  in  pale  golden  beams, 
that  seemed  to  warm  their  spiritual 
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loveliness  into  glowing  life.  They 
were  all  upon  sacred  subjects,  mostly 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  Christ, 

Last  of  all,  she  led  us  to  an  easel, 
standing  a  little  apart  from  the  rest, 
and  supporting  two  circular  pictures 
of  cabinet  size,  executed  in  India 
ink.  "  /  miei,  il  regalo  del  mio 
padre!"  she  exclaimed,  stretching 
her  hand  caressingly  towards  them ; 
and  then  she  added  that  it  was  a 
birthday-gift,  executed  without  her 
knowledge.  The  story  was  that  of 
the  "  wise  and  foolish  virgins,"  vividly 
portrayed.  One  represents  the  "  fool- 
ish virgins,"  as  they  approach  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom.  With  gar- 
lands of  flowers  wreathed  amid  their 
flowing  locks,  with  song  and  dance, 
to  the  music  of  the  harp  and  lute,  a 
mirthful  and  giddy  band,  they  con- 
fidingly come  forward,  bearing  their 
lighted  lamps.  The  grouping  is  ex- 
cellent, the  faces  varied,  and  the  fig- 
ures full  of  life  and  spirit.  The 
architecture  introduced  is  rather  of 
mediaeval  order  than  Oriental.  The 
other  picture,  representing  those  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  go  in  to  the 
feast,  is  more  subdued,  and  breathes 
more  of  the  spirit  of  repose  appropri- 
ate to  its  characters.  The  faces  are 
delicate,  tender,  and  full  of  feeling, 
suggestive  of  the  unrivalled  group  in 
the  "  Sposalizio "  of  Raphael.  An 
intense  joy  beams  upon  every  face; 
for  the  bridegroom  has  already  opened 
the  door,  and  stands  upon  the  thresh- 
old, surrounded  by  his  friends. 

A  decade  has  passed  since  that  de- 
lightful Sunday  afternoon.  The 
group  that  was  there  are  scattered 
far  and  wide;  and  among  the  de- 
parted our  host  is  counted. 

Overbeck  lived  long,  and  accom- 
plished much.  His  influence  was 
not  confined  to  German  art.  Rome 


insensibly  felt  it ;  and  all  the  world 
to-day  owes  him  a  debt  which  can 
never  be  repaid. 

W.  CHESTER. 


STUDIO  NOTES. 

STUDIO-LIFE,  notwithstanding  its 
seclusion,  makes  one  acquainted  with 
strange  visitors. 

I  was  just  beginning  the  day's 
work  by  sponging  a  portrait  which 
was  almost  finished,  turning  over 
paints  and  brushes,  and  revolving  sev- 
eral technical  queries  in  my  mind, 
when  a  noise,  akin  to  a  knock,  yet 
more  like  an  attempt  to  enter  with- 
out knocking,  was  heard.  Not  a  well- 
bred  knock,  at  all  events.  I  opened 
the  door.  A  middle-aged,  man 
slouched  in. 

"  Oh !  I  thought  ye  was  shet  up. 
You're  name's  on  the  door,  *I  take  it. 
How  long  ye  ben  here  ?  " 

"  Several  years." 

"  Ye  don't  say !  Do  you  paint  in 
oils,  on  real  canvas  ?  " 

Then  pointing  to  a  copy  of  Hunt's 
Child,  in  the  "  Fortune-Teller,"  he 
asked, — 

"  What's  that  on  ?  " 

"  Academy-board." 

"Pretty  durable,  hey?  A  kind 
of  pasteboard,  I  suppose.  Got  any 
pictures  to  sell?  Though"  (apolo- 
getically) "  I  suppose  pictures  are  al- 
ways for  sale." 

"  Not  always.  However,  what  kind 
of  a  picture  are  you  looking  for? 
What  sort  of  subject?" 

"  Wai,  it  don't  matter  much.  If  I 
see  any  thing  I  like,  I  buy  it.  Are 
them  finished  ?  "  incredulously  point- 
ing to  some  studies  in  charcoal. 

"Those  are  sketches,  made  with 
charcoal." 

"  What !    Common  charcoal  ?  " 
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11 A  prepared  kind  of  charcoal." 

"Don't  call  that  finished,  hey?" 
running  his  fingers  over  a  head  care- 
fully copied  from  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

"And  that  one  too?"  contemptu- 
ously. "  How  rough  'tis  !  Face  too 
dark  too.  '  Tain't  done,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Yes :  the  boy's  face  was  in 
shadow." 

To  appease  my  visitor,  I  produced 
some  copies  sufficiently  elaborate  to 
be  turned  to  the  wall  in  these  later 
days,  when  we  are  striving,  so  many 
of  us,  to  avoid  the  sin  of  over-model- 
ling. 

"Ah!"  said  my  visitor,  walking 
towards  a  marine  picture,  "  that's 
what  I  like  !  That's  good !  Is  it  from 
nature  ?  Don't  think  much  of  yer 
made-up  pictures.  Want  'em  straight 
from  nature." 

Mentally  I  shook  hands  with  him 
over  that  sentiment.  The  marine 
view  was  priced,  somewhat  to  his  dis- 
comfiture ;  and  he  began  to  move 
nervously  towards  the  door,  near 
which  he  espied  a  study  of  color  from 
Diaz. 

"Did  you  do  that?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  'tain't  no  great  of  a  picture. 
Painted  quickly  and  carelessly." 

Next,  a  gray  landscape  came  in  for 
criticism. 

"Kinder  dull,  ain't  it?  Needs 
cleaning  and  varnishing,  hey? 
What's  this?"  rubbing  with  his  fin- 
ger, "  a  flaw  in  the  canvas  ?  " 

"No;   that's  a  man." 

In  the  name  of  high  art,  what  was 
coming  next  ?  Apprehensions  of 
something  too  comical  to  withstand 
were  allayed  by  his  sudden  exit,  with 
the  inquiry,  — 

"Any  more  artists  in  this  build- 
ing?" 

"None  whose  doors  are  open,  to 
visitors."  K. 


COLOR  ON  LAWNS. 
FOR    generations   past,   rich    men 
have  had  glass-houses,  in  which  they 
have    collected    beautiful     flowering 
plants  from  hot  climates,  which  they 
have  been  able  to  carry  through   our 
winters  by  protection  and  fire-heat. 
Many    of    these    species,    commonly 
cultivated    under    glass,   have    been 
used  as  adjuncts  to  the  summer  flower- 
garden;     and    indeed,    without    the 
verbena,  pelargonium,  fuchsia,  helio- 
trope,  feverfew,   and   bouvardia,    the 
flower-garden  would  be   a  very  mean 
affair.     But  with  those  plants  which 
can  attain  their  full  glory  in  a  year, 
or  which  when  started  from  seeds  or 
cuttings  in  winter,  and  planted  out  in 
the  spring,  grow  and  blossom  in  the 
summer,    and   then   may   be   left   to 
perish,   the  use  of   hot-house  plants 
for  decorating  our  grounds  has  ceased, 
and  few  gardeners  have  dared  to  risk 
the  life  of  the  rarer  plants,  such  as 
musas,  tree-ferns,  caladiums,  &c.,  in 
the  open  air  during  summer.     It  has 
been  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  that 
these  plants,  which  are  by  nature  of 
slow  growth,   and   must   depend   for 
their  beauty  somewhat  on  size,  should 
be  carefully  protected  under  glass  in 
winter    and    summer.     In    summer, 
they  are  left  to  sleep  or  rest ;  when 
rested,  they  are  ready  to  expand  into 
their  full  glory  in  winter.     Cultivated 
under  glass,   however  beautiful  they 
may  be  as  plants,  they  approximate 
but   partially  to   their  native    glory. 
As  they  increase   in   size,   they  are 
more  worthy  of  admiration,  require 
more  room,  and  are  more  difficult  and 
expensive  to  maintain. 

By  cautious  experiments  with  those 
among  them  commonly  called  sub- 
tropical plants,  gardeners  have  learned, 
first,  that  most  of  them  can  be  car- 
ried safely  through  the  winter  if  they 
are  kept  rather  dry,  and  a  little  above 
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freezing ;  and  that,  when  so  protected, 
they  may  be  set  out  in  summer, 
either  plunged  in  pots  or  in  the  open 
ground,  and  attain  a  perfection  never 
seen  in  the  conservatory.  Some  of 
these  plants,  such  as  cannas  and  cala- 
diums,  grow  from  bulbous  or  tuberous 
roots,  that  permit  their  tops  to  wither 
away  in  winter,  but  lose  nothing  of 
their  vigor ;  and  when  planted  in  the 
garden  are  very  beautiful  both  in 
leaves  and  flowers.  Every  year  new 
trials  are  made  ;  and  we  find  that  the 
whole  list  of  sub-tropicals  suffers  under 
this  treatment  only  from  the  high 
winds,  which  dash  about  their  huge 
and  leathery  leaves,  and  often  tear 
them  into  ribbons. 

Great  breadth,  length,  and  com- 
poundness  of  leaf  characterize  tropi- 
cal plants ;  whilst  the  leaves  of  the 
fauna  of  the  temperate  zone  are  gen- 
erally small,  or  very  much  less  sub- 
divided. That  this  difference  is  due 
to  the  absence  or  presence  of  wind, 
richness  or  poverty  of  soil,  frequency 
or  infrequency  of  rain,  is  of  no  con- 
sequence so  long  as  the  gardener  can 
bring  the  different  forms  into  con- 
trast ;  and  we  may  claim  this  dis- 
covery as  making  a  new  era  in  horti- 
culture ;  for  it  opens  a  very  wide 
field  for  experiment,  and  more  than 
doubles  our  resources.  Sub-tropical 
plants  are  not  more  peculiar  in  their 
size  of  leaf  than  in  the  variety  of 
color  which  the  same  leaf  often  pre- 
sents, ranging,  as  in  the  dracaena, 
from  the  most  delicate  shades  of  green 
to  the  darkest  crimson.  The  caladium 
family  offer  in  their  leaves  every  shade 
and  combination  of  green,  gray,  white, 
and  pink ;  whilst  the  marantas,  and 
some  cannas,  are  almost  black  in 
their  shadings.  Variety  is  certainly 
a  great  source  of  pleasure;  and  the 
gardener  should  avail  himself  prompt- 
ly of  all  the  possibilities  within  his 
40 


reach.*  Of  course  the  owner  of  a 
small  place  must  find  in  his  bulbs, 
bedding-plants,  and  annuals,  with 
contrasting  groups  of  shrubs,  all  the 
variety  he  can  expect ;  but  when  a 
place  to  be  improved  is  wide  in  area, 
the  interest  of  the  landscape  and  of 
the  locality  is  greatly  increased  by 
coming  upon  a  single  plant,  or  a 
group,  whose  leaves  in  form  and  color 
are  a  strong  contrast  to  all  else  in  the 
vicinity. 

We  have  hitherto  looked  to  Eng- 
land and  France  for  guidance  in  the 
use  of  sub-tropicals ;  and  it  will  be 
long  before  we  have  any  private  col- 
lections  in  America  which  will  per- 
mit of  their  liberal  use  for  summer 
decoration,  and  we  must  yet  draw  on 
foreign  sources  for  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  use  and  management  of  the 
best  sub-tropicals.     How  far  it  is  de- 
sirable to  resort  to  sub-tropical  plants 
to  secure  variety  o£  interest,  depends 
more  on  the  value   of  variety  as  an 
element  of  beauty  than  on  the  actual, 
or    rather    unusual,   beauty  of    the 
plants ;  because,  although  very  inter- 
esting, and  often  very  wonderful,  in 
form  and  color,  we  have  native  plants 
that  are  their  equals  in  some  respects. 
In  size  of  foliage,  we  can  show  very 
few  rivals,  and  none  which  can  com- 
pare with  the   musa,  ensete,   whose 
leaves  are  two  to  three   feet  broad, 
and  twelve  feet  long,  or  even  with 
the   wigandia   caraccasana  or  sola- 
num  caraccasana  ;  but  in  the  burdock 
family  there   are   very  huge   leaves, 
which,  by  special   culture,   could   be 
made  much  larger.     The  docks,  the 
rhubarb,    mullein,    hellebore,    aralia 
spinosa,  aralia  hispida,  acanthus,  all 
have  very  large,  and  some  of  them 
very  divaricate,  leaves ;  and  some  of 
them,   like  the   bloody-veined  dock, 
the  mullein,  phytolacca  or  poke,  have 
colored  portions  to  their  leaves  and 
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stems  which  could  by  selection*  and 
care  be  developed  into  as  much  char- 
acter and  value  as  is  now  possessed 
by  the  coleus  or  achyranthes. 

The  colored  plants,  which  we  are 
now  using  with  great  effect,  have  been 
created  by  Japanese  and  Chinese  gar- 
deners, or  their  English  and  French 
imitators,  from  individuals  which  ori- 
ginally only  showed  a  tendency  to 
color  in  some  parts  of  their  organiza- 
tion, or  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
Repeated  selections  and  propagation 
of  the  most  marked  individuals  have 
resulted  in  the  plants  which  we  now 
use  with  the  greatest  freedom  in  our 
ornamental  grounds.  There  is  a  wide 
field  still  unimproved ;  and,  if  our  gar- 
deners will  carefully  search  the  forest 
and  fields,  they  will  find  abundant 
opportunities  to  add  to  the  list  of  their 
present  favorites.  I  saw  in  July,  dur- 
ing a  journey  in  the  White  Mountains, 
a  beech-tree  growing  in  the  forest, 
with  yellow,  and  yellow  and  green 
leaves ;  and  near  Umbagog  Lake,  in 
Maine,  a  currant  with  yellow,  and 
yellow  splashed  with  crimson  leaves. 
These  were  in  full  leaf  in  the  mid- 
summer woods;  and  every  year  we 
find  raspberries  and  blackberries  with 
yellow,  buif,  or  ruddy  leaves.  Were 
careful  men  to  give  attention  to  such 
plants,  they  would  eventually  produce 
a  great  many  beautiful  native  varie- 
ties, whose  hardiness  would  add  great- 
ly to  their  value. 

How  far  it  is  desirable  to  use  col- 
ored plants  in  decorative  gardening 
depends  considerably  on  the  size  of 
the  garden  or  grounds,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  to  be  improved. 
Imitation  requires  but  little  thought ; 
and  every  improver  or  amateur  who 
has  seen  beds  rich  with  contrasting 
masses  of  coleus  and  centaurea,  long 
lines  of  color  made  by  coleus,  Mrs. 
Pollock  and  "Mountain  of  Snow" 


pelargoniums,  achyranthes,  perilla, 
celosia,  and  centaurea,  can  go  and  do 
likewise.  The  varieties  of  plants  and 
color  are  few,  and  the  possible  effects 
limited,  unless  one  combines  with  the 
leaves  colors  derived  from  blossoms. 

But  the  ease  with  which  contrasts 
and  combinations  can  be  made  are 
sure  to  make  decorations  with  foliage 
popular. 

In  fine  gardens  of  Europe,  where 
acres  are  devoted  to  flowers,  and  the 
lawn  and  shrubbery  are  often  mere 
adjuncts  to  the  garden,  ribbon-plant- 
ing, or  using  colored  plants  in  long 
lines  and  bands,  has  been  practised  for 
many  years ;  but,  until  the  colored- 
leaved  plants  became  numerous,  the 
effects  were  produced  by  blossoms,  and 
had  the  peculiar  charm  which  comes 
with  flowers,  whether  used  singly  or 
in  mass.  The  color  of  the  petals  of  a 
flower  is  always  more  delicate  and 
pure  than  that  of  any  leaf,  part- 
ly because  of  the  difference  in  their 
texture,  and  partly  because  Nature 
seems  to  consider  the  flower  and  its 
seed  the  culmination  of  the  plant's 
existence,  and  brings  out  in  the  blos- 
som, in  color  and  fragrance,  a  climax 
of  interest.  But  to  make  masses  of 
color  by  blossoms,  requires  an  amount 
of  gardening  resources  possessed  by 
few  persons.  It  is  not  enough  to  once 
plant  the  garden :  there  must  be  a  re- 
serve ground,  where  plants  can  be 
kept  ready  to  blossom,  and  be  used  to 
replace  those  which  are  going  out  of 
bloom ;  otherwise  the  plants  blossom, 
and  go  to  seed,  and  their  beauty  dis- 
appears in  one  short  burst  of  glory. 
To  have  reserve  gardens,  there  must 
be  plenty  of  space  and  money,  and 
ample  time,  and  previous  preparation. 
When  we  have  all  these  at  our  com- 
mand, effects  in  color  can  be  gained 
by  blossoms  surpassing  any  which  can 
be  produced  by  leaves.  Compromises 
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are  useful  in  this ;  and,  by  combining 
colored  leaves  with  flowers,  we  more 
rapidly,  surely,  and  cheaply  arrive  at 
desirable  results.  Nature  seems  to 
have  pointed  this  out  in  the  Mrs. 
Pollocks,  "  Mountain  of  Snow,"  and 
other  zonal  pelargoniums,  where  jel- 
low  and  white  leaves  support  scarlet 
blossoms  of  great  brilliancy. 

Whoever  would  produce  good  ef- 
fects of  color,  having  studied  the  har- 
monies of  color,  and  knowing  his  ma- 
terials, must  rely  upon  his  judgment. 
In  every  different  garden,  the  local 
circumstances  qualify  the  practice  to 
be  followed,  and  should  be  carefully 
taken  into  account  in  making  up  the 
theory  of  colors  to  be  produced.  • 

Color  is  to  be  admired,  sought,  and 
used.  Yet  as  the  result  of  the  so- 
culled  ribbon-gardening  is,  on  the 
whole,  tiresome,  if  it  should  be  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds  of 
floral  decoration,  it  would  seriously 
reduce  the  interest  and  pleasure  of 
flower-gardening. 

In  public  grounds  visited  daily  by 
different  persons,  in  parts  of  the 
lawn,  and  prominent  points  in  pri- 
vate grounds,  masses  of  harmonious 
ocr  contrasting  color  are  very  desirable 
and  effective  ;  but  where  the  family  is 
to  see  and  enjoy  the  same  garden 
every  day,  better  by  far  resort  to 
mixed  gardening,  and  use  color  spar- 
ingly, relying  on  the  beauty  of  groups 
of  plants  which  have  variety  in  form 
and  fragrance,  and  whose  charms  ap- 
peal to  more  senses  than  one. 

There  is  danger  that  the  fever  or 
enthusiasm  which  sweeps  the  masses 
of  the  community  from  strawberries 
to  pears,  from  pears  to  grapes,  will 
cover  the  land  with  the  crimson  and 
yellow  of  coleus  and  celosia,  the  scar- 
let and  white  of  salvia  fnd  centau- 
rea.  But  let  no  lover  of  flowers  be 
over  influenced:  no  colored  leaves 


can  ever  replace  the  heliotrope,  ver- 
bena, bouvardia,  rose,  nierembergia, 
fuchsia,  feverfew,  stock,  lobelia, 
pansy,  or  other  old  favorites.  The 
interest  in  colored  plants  has  called 
attention  to  the  beauty  which  plants 
have  in  form  as  well  as  color ;  and  here 
I  think  there  is  the  legitimate  ground 
for  the  exercise  of  fancy  and  develop- 
ment. As  men  are  always  more  in- 
terested in  whatever  is  strange  and 
foreign  than  in  objects  of  e very-day 
acquaintance,  we  must  expect  that 
the  sub-tropicals,  with  their  massive 
and  strange  foliage,  will  secure  atten- 
tion long  before  gardeners  will  think 
it  worth  while  to  look  into  the  hedge- 
row and  forest  for  plants  which  may 
be  hereafter  brought  into  notice. 
When  we  cultivate  a  plant  for  its 
form,  as  well  as  its  color  and  blossom, 
we  appeal  to  the  mind  more  strongly 
than  when  form  is  neglected  or  for- 
gotten. Form  in  plants  is  like  stat- 
uary in  the  arts,  which  appeals  to  the 
mind  very  differently  from  painting. 
Whether  the  pictorial  or  sculptor's  art 
is  the  most  important  in  its  influence 
on  the  mind  need  not  be  considered : 
both  are  valuable ;  and  if  we  can  add 
to  the  joys  which  the  garden  always 
gives  by  color  and  fragrance,  the 
pleasure  we  derive  from  seeing  varied 
and  effective  forms,  in  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  plants,  we  certainly  in- 
crease the  beauty  of  the  garden,  and 
strengthen  its  influence.  In  Paris, 
where  more  pains  has  been  taken  to 
produce  and  use  varieties  of  plants 
for  their  foliage,  the  visitor  is  sur- 
prised and  delighted  all  the  time  by 
meeting  the  rarest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent forms  of  perennial  and  sub-tropi- 
cal plants,  contrasting  with  well- 
known  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  in  the 
public  grounds  of  the  European  cities 
we  may  learn  the  proper  use  of  sub- 
tropical plants. 
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Sub-tropical  gardening  has  com- 
pelled us  to  see  and  understand  the 
lessons  which  Nature  has  heen  trying 
to  teach  us,  but  has  failed  to  impress 
our  minds  because  we  are  so  indiffer- 
ent to  the  objects  which  daily  surround 
us.  In  our  tree-planting,  we  have 
used  but  a  few  varieties,  —  elms,  ma- 
ples, abeles,  pines,  hemlocks,  Nor- 
way spruce,  balsam-fir,  with  the  oc- 
casional inroad  of  a  stranger,  such  as 
the  ailanthus,  the  linden,  and  the 
Scotch  larch.  These  trees  are  re- 
peated everywhere,  until  many  be- 
lieve there  are  no  other  trees,  or  that, 
if  there  are,  they  cannot  be  used  for 
ornamental  planting.  In  shrubbery 
the  same  indiiference  has  prevailed : 
the  rose,  ever  beautiful,  and  ever  to  be 
worshipped,  has  been  supported  by 
snow-balls,  lilacs,  syringas,  altheas, 
Tartarian  honeysuckle,  fringe-tree, 
and  smoke;  gradually  a  few  deut- 
zias,  spiraeas,  viburnums,  cornels, 
have  forced  an  entrance  into  the 
charmed  circle ;  but  the  great  mass  of 
native  and  foreign  shrubs  has  been 
wholly  ignored.  In  the  flower-garden, 
we  have  used  the  phlox,  larkspur, 
iris,  lily,  pseony,  spiraea,  and  achillea, 
from  the  perennials;  mignonette, 
stocks,  balsams,  coreopsis,  asters, 
four  -  o'clocks,  zinnias,  and  portu- 
lacca,  from  the  annuals ;  verbenas, 
pelargoniums,  heliotrope,  feverfew, 
and  fuchsia,  from  the  bedding-plants, 
over  and  again,  until  their  faces  and 
names  are  as  familiar  as  household 
words,  apparently  either  ignorant  or 


indifferent  to  the  great  number  of 
plants  in  each  section,  as  well  worth 
our  love  and  culture,  as  the  selected 
few. 

In  this  we  have  wholly  ignored 
the  teachings  of  Nature.  Go  where 
we  may,  through  meadows,  over  hills, 
by  the  streams,  or  in  the  forest,  we 
find  groups  and  combinations  beauti- 
ful at  all  seasons,  every  tuft  composed 
of  many  varieties  of  plants,  which 
either  blossom  in  succession  from 
spring  to  fall,  or  add  grace  by  their 
leaves  as  the  ferns,  or  by  their  deli- 
cate tassels  of  seeds  as  the  grasses,  or 
color  by  their  berries  as  the  Mitchella 
and  the  wintergreen,  to  the  spot  in 
whick  they  grow. 

Few  persons  ever  count,  as  they 
wander  along  their  favorite  paths,  the 
varieties  of  plants  which  make  up  the 
groups  they  most  admire.  As  we 
watch  a  placid  stream  slipping  swiftly 
by,  reflecting  the  nodding  rushes, 
bending  grapes,  overhanging  shrubs, 
and  the  deep  blue  sky,  we  rarely 
study  the  effect  enough  to  know  how 
it  is  made,  or  to  understand  that  what 
seems  so  simply  beautiful  is  the  result 
of  a  myriad  of  combined  forms  and 
contrasting  and  complementary  colors, 
An  old  gray  ledge,  lichen-clad,  moss- 
grown,  and  fern-fringed,  which  strikes 
the  eye  only  as  an  effect  of  color,  is  so 
complicated  in  its  shading,  and  so 
thickly  spread  with  a  diversity  of 
forms,  that  it  defies  copying,  and  is 
hardly  reproducible  in  color  on  the 
artist's  can/as. 
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WE  need  not  ask  attention  to  the  important  argument  and  state- 
ment below,  from  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  successful  manufacturers 
in  America,  himself  the  treasurer  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
companies  in  America.  From  the  experience  of  this  Company,  he  is 
able  to  present  the  actual  results. 


THE  TEN-HOUR  SYSTEM  IN  FAC- 
TORIES. 

BY   WILLIAM    GRAY. 

THE  ten-hour  act  of  Great  Britain, 
of  1847,  was  passed  after  continued 
efforts  of  nearly  fifty  years.  No 
thoughtful  person,  on  reviewing  the 
struggle  which  preceded  its  passage 
and  the  subsequent  results,  can  doubt 
that  nearly  two  generations  of  opera- 
tives were  practically  treated  with 
great  injustice  by  the  maintenance  of 
a  system  which  tended  to  deprive  them 
of  physical  and  mental  and  moral 
health;  which  prevented  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  powers  given 
them  by  their  Creator ;  which  trans- 
mitted to  their  descendants  .the  conse- 
quences of  their  excessive  confinement 
and  toil. 

"  The  testimony  of  all  impartial  per- 
sons, including  original  opponents  of 
the  ten-hour  act,  goes  to  show  that 
the  manufacturing  masses  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  the  boon  be- 
stowed upon  them.  They  have  not 
abused  the  gift ;  their  intelligence  has 


increased ;  their  habits  have  improved ; 
their  social  happiness  has  advanced ; 
they  have  gained  all,  and  more  than 
all,  they  expected  from  legislation ; 
and  they  have  not  been  intoxicated 
with  success.  The  intelligence,  sub- 
ordination to  authority,  and  the  gen- 
eral tone  and  bearing  of  the  operative, 
have  kept  pace  with  the  advancement 
of  the  age."  "It  would  be  scarce 
too  much  to  say  that  the  humble  fac- 
tory worker,  through  his  perseverance 
in  securing  just  legislation,  has  been 
the  civilizer  and  moralizer  of  his  em- 
ployer." 

Have  we  made  such  progress  in 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, when  private  interests  seem 
to  be  at  variance  with  such  welfare, 
as  to  render  legislation  in  Massachu- 
setts upon  this  subject  superfluous? 
Have  we  so  clearly  and  so  justly  de- 
fined the  relative  rights  and  duties 
of  capital  and  labor,  and  do  we  so 
tenaciously  affirm  and  maintain  them 
in  regard  to  both  that  the  exercise  of 
power  on  this  subject  by  human  hands, 
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under  the  influence  of  private  inter- 
est, is  in  no  danger  of  abuse  ? 

Unless  these  questions  can  be  an- 
swered in  the  affimative,  the  principles 
which  required  and  established  and 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  ten-hour 
act  of  Great  Britain  are  applicable 
to  America,  and  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail. It  has  been  said  that  there  are 
differences  in  the  character  of  the 
factory  operatives  of  the  two  countries, 
in  the  arrangements  in  lodging-houses, 
and  in  the  intelligence  of  the  persons 
employed.  Undoubtedly  in  these  re- 
spects our  factory  operatives  have  the 
advantage  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
these  advantages  may  not  be  lost,  nor 
that  they  might  not  be  largely  in- 
creased. 

Nor  were  the  interests  of  capital 
injuriously  affected  by  the  change 
made  in  Great  Britain.  Within  five 
years  after  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labor  by  act  of  Parliament,  the 
product  of  mills  working  ten  hours 
was  as  great  as  the  product  of  the  same 
mills  had  been  in  twelve  hours  pre- 
viously to  the  change.  Invention 
was  stimulated,  great  improvements 
in  machinery  were  introduced,  which, 
with  the  improved  condition  of  the 
operatives  working  fewer  hours,  led 
to  the  result  stated.  The  principle 
which  underlies  all  work  done  by  ma- 
chinery, to  increase  the  power  of  the 
instrument,  so  as  to  lessen  the  strain 
upon  its  worker,  and  to  enable  him 
with  less  effort  to  produce  greater  re- 
sults was  fully  illustrated.  And  when 
the  instrument  so  improved  by  the  joint 
use  of  capital  which  supplies  money, 
and  labor  which  furnishes  intelligence, 
increases  the  productive  capacity  and 
wealth  of  a  country,  is  it  not  just 
that  the  laborer  as  well  as  the  capi- 
talist should  find  his  condition  bene- 
fited ? 

Some  instances  of  the  great  im- 


provements in  machinery  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  thirty  years  may  be  seen 
in  the  work  of  a  factory  girl  at  two 
given  points  of  time. 

From  1835  to  1840,  one  girl  tended 
two  looms,  running  one  hundred  and 
eight  picks  per  minute . 

In  1871,  one  girl  tends  four  looms, 
running  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
picks  per  minute. 

From  1835  to  1840,  one  girl  tended 
four  sides  warp  spinning-throstles, 
running  eighty-two  turns  per  minute. 

In  1871,  one  girl  tends  eight  sides 
warp  spinning-throstles,  running  one 
hundred  turns  per  minute. 

From  1835  to  1840,  one  girl  tended 
two  sides  filling-throstles,  running 
eighty-seven  turns  per  minute. 

In  1871,  one  girl  tends  four  sides 
filling-throstles,  running  one  hundred 
and  six  turns  per  minute. 

From  1835  to  1840,  one  girl  tended 
one  Speeder-frame  with  twenty  spin- 
dles. 

In  1870,  one  girl  tended  two 
.Speeder-frames  with  seventy-two  spin- 
dles 

From  1835  to  1840,  one  girl  tended 
two  sides  Fine  Speeder,  thirty-six 
spindles. 

In  1870,  one  girl  tended  two  sides 
Fine  Speeder,  seventy-two  spindles. 

From  1835  to  1840,  one  girl  got 
from  a  dresser  twenty  cuts  per  day. 

In  1870,  one  girl  got  from  a  dresser 
seventy  cuts  per  day;  and  with  the 
"  Slasher,"  which  our  mills  are  now 
adopting,  a  man  will  get  from  a  single 
machine  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
cuts  per  day. 

In  1840,  the  large  establishments 
were  running  somewhat  more  than 
twelve  hours  a  day ;  in  1870,  eleven 
hours  a  day  was  their  usual  time. 

Previously  to  1853,  the  usual  work- 
ing time  of  our  large  establishments 
was  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  day. 
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In  September  of  that  year,  the  time 
in  Massachusetts  was  generally  re- 
duced to  eleven  hours  a  day.  In 
January,  1856,  the  mills  at  Lawrence 
reduced  their  time  to  ten  hours  and 
three-quarters ;  and  in  June,  1867,  the 
Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  at  Lawrence 
reduced  their  time  to  ten  hours  a 
day. 

It  is  believed  that  the  large  corpora- 
tions in  New  Hampshire  adopted 
eleven  hours  in  1853,  and  those  in 
Maine  at  a  little  later  date.  No  change 
was  made  in  Rhode  Island  until  many 
years  after,  when  the  manufacturers 
of  that  State-  reduced  their  time  to 
eleven  hours. 

When  the  time  of  running  in  the 
Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  was  reduced 
from  ten  hours  and  three-quarters  to 
ten  hours,  the  speed  of  looms  was  in- 
creased four  per  cent,  and  that  of  the 
other  machinery  in  about  the  same 
proportion.  All  work  which  could  be 
made  job-work  was  so  made. 

The  first  month  after  the  change 
showed,  First,  that  the  product  was 
reduced  from  four  to  five  per  cent ; 
Second,  that  the  cost  of  labor  per 
pound  was  increased  about  two  and 
three-quarters  per  cent ;  Third,  that 
the  wages  paid  to  operatives  were  not 
essentially  changed. 

In  three  years  and  a  half  the 
product  has  become  fully  equal  to  the 
product  of  ten  hours  and  three- 
quarters;  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
has  been  reduced,  and  wages  have 
been  lessened:  but,  as  the  value  of 
the  currency  has  greatly  increased  in 
that  time,  the  wages  paid  are  worth 
more  to  the  operatives  than  those  re- 
ceived at  the  time  of  the  change. 
The  tendency  now  is  to  lessened 
wages  and  lessened  cost. 

Our  export  of  cotton  goods  before 
the  war  was  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  packages  a  year. 


Of  late  years  it  has  not  exceeded 
twenty  thousand  packages  annually. 
The  export  of  drills  from  England  to 
China  has  doubled,  whilst  the  export 
of  those  from  America  has  nearly 
ceased.  And  until  by  reduced  taxation, 
by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
and  by  greater  economy,  in  place  of 
the  wasteful  extravagance  which  has 
increased  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
careful  and  prudent,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  have  led  the  way  to  its  in- 
troduction, we  are  able  to  compete 
with  foreign  countries,  we  shall  not 
regain  the  export  trade  which  we 
have  lost.  The  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  will  lead  to  greater 
skill,  and  greater  skill  always  leads 
to  more  economical  production. 

Petitions  for  a  ten-hour  law  are 
now  pending  before  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  The  opposition  to 
its  enactments  seems  to  rest  upon  two 
grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  asserted 
that  such  legislation  will  impair  the 
freedom  of  contracting  parties,  who 
should  be  left  to  themselves.  If  it  be 
true  that  contracting  parties  should 
be  left  to  themselves,  as  a  general 
proposition,  it  is  manifestly  subject 
to  limitations.  Their  contracts,  to  be 
recognized  must  be  legal ;  that  is, 
they  must  be  in  conformity  to  such 
laws  as  shall  be  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Commonwealth,  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Legis- 
lature may  pass  laws  to  regulate  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  people  ;  and 
that  it  may  pass  laws  to  regulate  and 
control  the  corporations  which  it  has 
created.  The  result  of  the  position 
taken  seems  to  be  this :  that  where 
parties  stand  at  equal  advantage, 
and  where  they  propose  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  public  weal,  they 
should  be  free  to  make  their  own  ba»- 
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gains.  Upon  the  matter  of  hours  of 
labor,  under  the  given  circumstances, 
masons,  carpenters,  mechanics  gener- 
ally, have  fixed  upon  ten  hours  as  a 
day's  work,  and  have  made  their  con- 
tracts accordingly.  The  exceptions 
to  this  time  are  of  two  classes  :  — 

First,  Farm  labor,  which  rests  upon 
peculiar  grounds. 

Second,  Labor  performed  for  large 
capitals,  accumulated  in  few  hands, 
private  or  corporate.  And,  if  either 
or  both  of  these  exceptions  are  at 
variance- with  the  general  good,  they 
ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

The  second  ground  of  opposition  to 
the  law  may  be  stated  under  two 
heads : — 

First,  The  loss  of  product  is  a  loss 
of  property. 

Second,  A  change  in  Massachusetts 
alone,  which  is  all  that  our  Legisla- 
ture can  direct,  will  drive  capital  into 
other  States  who  may  continue  the 
old  time.* 

The  loss  of  product  has  been 
proved  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Amer- 
ica to  be  temporary.  The  stimulus 
given  to  the  ingenuity  of  capital,  and 
the  stimulus  given  to  a  laborer  not 
over-worked,  combined  to  overcome 
the  shortened  hours,  and  soon  accom- 
plished it. 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  the 
reductions  to  eleven  hours,  and  at 
Lawrence  to  ten  hours  and  three- 
quarters,  have  never  been  said  to  have 
driven  capital  away  from  Massachu- 
setts to  E/hode  Island,  Connecticut,  or 
Vermont.  Nay,  more :  Rhode  Island, 
after  years  of  continuance  on  the  old 
time,  adopted  eleven  hours  a  few 
years  since.  If  experience  of  the 
past,  or  if  principles  founded  on  right, 
are  of  any  value,  the  lead  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  establishing  ten  hours 
will  be  followed  by  all  New  Eng- 
land. 


"The  two  neighboring  States  of 
Maine  and  Vermont,  with  a  view  of 
developing  their  own  resources,  in- 
creasing their  wealth,  and  attracting 
population,  have  each,  within  the  last 
two  years,  enacted  laws  to  exempt 
from  taxation  for  a  term  of  years 
(in  Maine  ten,  and  in  Vermont  five) 
manufacturing  establishments,  of 
whatever  character,  together  with  all 
machinery  and  capital  employed  in 
operating  the  same.  In  Maine,  the 
exemption  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
consent  of  the  towns  where  the  same 
are  located.  In  Vermont,  the  ex- 
emption has  been  made  absolute  by 
the  State  for  a  period  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  operations."  In  Vermont,  some 
manufacturing  companies  run  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day.  There  is 
no  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
with  the  inducements  thus  offered  in 
regard  to  taxation,  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  Massachusetts  has  suf- 
fered in  the  slightest  degree. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  one 
has  no  right  to  expect  eleven  hours' 
pay  for  ten  hours'  work;  and  it  is 
made  as  if  it  disposed  of  the  whole 
question :  for  it  justly  assumes  that 
the  laborer  has  no  wish,  perhaps  is 
unable,  to  give  up  one-eleventh  of 
his  wages.  But,  like  many  common 
remarks  which  have  a  seeming  show 
of  sense,  it  has  no  application  to  the 
subject.  If,  by  more  diligence  or 
skill  or  better  tools,  a  man  can  be 
taught  to  accomplish  as  much  in  ten 
hours  as  with  less  diligence  or  skill 
or  inferior  tools  he  formerly  accom- 
plished in  eleven  hours,  he  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  diligence,  skill,  or  tools. 

A  few  figures,  giving  the  cost  for 
seven  succeeding  terms,  each  of  three 
years  and  a  half  in  length,  of  the 
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same  article  made  by  the  same  mill,    within  the  range  given,  have  no  ap- 
will   show  that  the  hours    of   labor,    preciable  effect :  — 

Labor.  Hours. 

From  November,  1849,  to  May,  1853,  Atlantic  A,  cost    3.38,  cents  per  pound.  Time  12 
From  May,  1853,  to  November,  1856,         "        "      "      3.55,    "            "  "      11 

From  November,  1856,  to  May,  1860,        "        "      "      3.19,    "  "  «      10| 

From  May,  1860,  to  November,  1863,        "        "      "      8.33,    "  "  »      10| 

From  November,  1863,  to  June,  1867,        "        "      "      6.03,    "  "  "      10f 

From  June,  1867,  to  December,  1870,        «*        "      "      6.66,    «  ««  "      10 


The  appeal  is  made  with  confi- 
dence to  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  to  all  who  have 
been  placed  in  circumstances  which 
required  them  in  early  life  to  find  a 
place  and  the  means  of  support  for 
themselves,  to  give  to  every  one  op- 
portunity and  leisure  for  self-educa- 
tion. In  the  early  struggle,  so  com- 
mon to  our  people,  who  has  not  felt 
tli at  it  seemed  at  the  time  an  oppres- 
sive burden,  that  days  and  nights  of 
toil,  exhausting  the  physical  strength, 
and  prostrating  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers, should  be  required  to  provide  a 
livelihood.  And  who,  with  a  manly 
spirit,  will  fail  to  recognize  the  right 
of  every  human  being  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  most  of  the  fac- 
ulties which  have  been  given  to  him 
by  Providence.  It  would  be  no  an- 
swer, if  it  were  a  fact,  that  greater 
leisure  would  lead  to  idleness  and 
dissipation  on  the  part  of  many  opera- 
tives. If  such  were  a  valid  argument, 
it  would  apply  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  blessings  granted  to  man  ;  for  all 
history  is  filled  with  the  evidence  of 
the  neglect  and  abuse  with  which 
such  blessings  have  been  received. 
And  whilst  it  may  be  admitted  that 
the  factory  operatives  of  to-day  are 
not  equal  in  intelligence  and  charac- 
ter to  the  native  population  which 
commenced  working  the  New-Eng- 
land mills ;  and  that  the  very  large 
infusion  of  foreigners,  less  favorably 
situated  in  their  early  days,  is  not  as 


well  educated  as  our  own  people,  —  no 
manager  of  any  large  corporation  in 
the  large  manufacturing  places  of 
New  England  can  deny  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  foreign  population,  who 
make  a  large  proportion  of  our  opera- 
tives, educated  at  our  public  schools, 
and  under  the  new  influences  of 
American  homes,  are  among  the  most 
intelligent,  the  most  skilful,  the  most 
faithful,  in  their  employ.  Let  not  the 
struggle  which  required  in  Great 
Britain  fifty  years,  and  which  caused 
disappointment  and  anguish  to  the 
wisest  and  best  of  her  people,  be  pro- 
tracted in  Massachusetts. 

It  is  not  contended  that  our  manu- 
facturing population  is  like  that  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century.  No  such  young  pal- 
lid faces  are  to  be  seen  in  a  single 
room  as  I  saw  in  England  in  1846. 

Massachusetts  must  live  and  thrive 
by  the  manufacturing  industry  of  her 
people.  By  means  of  that  industry, 
she  draws  to  herself  the  rewards  of 
the  labor  of  her  children,  and  her  ac- 
cumulated wealth  has  few  parallels. 
As  a  commonwealth,  and  by  the  lib- 
erality of  individual  citizens,  she 
holds  herself  forth  as  the  fosterer  of 
education,  and  the  friend  of  knowledge 
and  art.  The  danger  to  be  feared  is, 
that,  side  by  side  with  all  that  adorns 
a  people,  there  may  be  an  injustice, 
which,  if  it  be  continued,  will  surely 
call  up  the  avenging  power  of  princi- 
ple to  her  mortification  and  dishonor. 
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THE  ECLIPSE  OF  1870. 
BY  EDWARD  C.  PICKERING. 

OF  all  astronomical  phenomena, 
none  can  compare  in  grandeur  or  beau- 
ty with  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and 
it  is  therefore  but  natural,  that,  from 
the  earliest  times,  such  a  conversion 
of  day  into  night  has  excited  first  fear 
and  reverence,  and  later  wonder,  and 
the  strong  desire  to  examine  carefully 
so  unusual  an  appearance.  Let  us 
see  how  such  an  eclipse  appears  to  a 
common  observer.  He  has  computed 
beforehand  within  a  few  seconds  when 
it  is  to  take  place,  and  now  sits  with 
his  telescope  turned  towards  the  sun, 
and  his  chronometer  before  him.  A 
few  seconds  before  the  appointed  time, 
he  fixes  his  attention  on  the  exact 
point  where  the  moon  is  to  appear, 
and  watches  for  the  instant  of  first 
contact.  As  he  waits,  the  seconds 
seem  minutes;  and  he  thinks  "Per- 
haps there  is  some  mistake,  and  it  is  not 
coming,"  when  suddenly  he  notices 
that  the  smooth  edge  of  the  sun  has 
been  changed  into  the  rough  edge  of 
the  moon,  and  he  has  lost  his  first  ob- 
servation. I  think  many  observers 
have  experienced  a  feeling  of  relief 
when  the  moon  has  fairly  appeared, 
however  well  aware  they  may  be  of 
the  certainty  of  astronomical  predic- 
tion. Meanwhile  a  person  whose  at- 
tention had  not  been  called  to  the  sub- 
ject would  not  notice  any  thing  un- 
usual. The  light  of  the  sun,  even 
when  half  covered,  is  still  so  great 
that  the  diminution  is  not  very  per- 
ceptible. About  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  first  contact,  however,  the 
landscape  begins  to  assume  a  strange 
aspect.  It  grows  darker,  the  birds  fly 
uneasily  about,  the  cattle  become  rest- 
less, and  all  nature  shows  the  effect 
of  the  change.  Suddenly  the  observ- 
er, if  looking  towards  the  west,  sees 


a  veil  of  darkness  rise  from  the  hori- 
zon, and  rush  over  him  with  the  speed, 
not  of  the  wind,  but  literally  of  a  can- 
non-ball. If  total  eclipses  ever  lasted 
several  days,  we  could  thus  readily 
explain  the  ninth  plague  of  Eg}^pt,  as 
it  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  de- 
scription of  a  darkness  which  can  be 
felt.  This  is  not  due  to  its  intensity, 
which  is  not  very  great/but  more  prob- 
ably to  its  sudden  motion,  which 
makes  it  appear  to  overwhelm  the  ob- 
server, and  to  which  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  its  impressiveness.  It  is  not 
darker  than  half  an  hour  after  sunset 
on  a  cloudy  evening  ;  since  observers 
have  been  able  to  read  fine  print,  and 
to  tell  the  time  by  their  watches ;  but 
the  sudden  change  while  the  pupils 
are  contracted  by  the  sun's  light 
makes  it  seem  much  darker  than  it 
really  is. 

Let  us  now  turn  towards  the  sun, 
and  see  what  has  taken  its  place. 
The  moon  appears  as  a  black  circle, 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  halo  of 
white  light,  called  the  corona.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
true  appearance  of  this  object,  and  al- 
most every  observer  finds  it  unlike 
what  he  expected.  I  saw  it  two  years 
ago  under  very  favorable  circumstan- 
ces ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  pure  white, 
with  four  or  five  marked  points,  and  a 
very  irregular  boundary,  like  the  rag- 
ged edge  of  a  thunder-cloud,  or  the 
crest  of  a  wave  torn  by  the  wind. 
On  looking  more  carefully,  we  see, 
close  to  the  moon,  some  bright  specks, 
which  in  the  telescope  present  very 
various  forms,  and  are  known  as  the 
protuberances.  Soon,  sometimes  be- 
fore the  observer  has  time  to  recover 
from  his  surprise  at  the  beauty  of  the 
phenomenon,  there  comes  a  burst  of 
sunlight,  and  totality  is  over.  Na- 
ture awakes,  the  birds  begin  to  sing, 
the  cocks  to  crow  j  and  animals,  think- 
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ing  the  morning  has  come,  return  with 
a  bewildered  look  from  the  places  they 
had  selected  to  pass  the  night. 

The  discovery  of  the  spectroscope 
gave  a  new  weapon  with  which  to  at- 
tack the  problem  of  solar  physics; 
and  the  eclipse  of  1868  is  noted  for 
the  application  of  this  instrument  to 
the  determination  of  the  constitution 
of  the  protuberances.  The  result  was 
the  discovery  of  a  number  of  bright 
lines,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
coincide  exactly  in  position  with  those 
of  incandescent  hydrogen.  As  the 
agreement  is  too  close  to  be  accidental, 
we  conclude  that  we  have  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun  vast  masses  of  hydro- 
gen, some  of  them  eighty  thousand 
miles  in  their  smallest  dimension. 
Soon  after,  a  means  was  found  of  view- 
tliese  solar  clouds  without  an  eclipse ; 
and  we  can  now  examine  them  by  the 
hour  together,  at  our  leisure.  One 
of  their  most  striking  peculiarities  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  change, 
parts  of  them  sometimes  moving  a 
hundred  miles  in  a  second.  I  have 
myself  seen  a  mass  about  the  size  of 
the  moon  detach  itself  from  the  sun, 
and  ascend  some  thousand  miles  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

A  renewed  interest  was  awakened 
•  in  the  following  year,  when  another 
eclipse  swept  over  our  territory,  from 
Alaska  to  North  Carolina,  and  was 
observed  by  many  professional  and 
thousands  of  amateur  astronomers. 
In  this  eclipse,  the  spectroscope  was 
directed  to  the  corona ;  and  in  it  was 
seen  a  single  bright  green  line,  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  a  similar  one 
in  the  spectrum  of  iron.  But  this 
metal  gives  over  four  hundred  lines, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
one  alone  should  appear,  and  the  rest 
be  invisible.  Moreover,  this  line,  al- 
though seen  by  three  or  four  observers 
in  this  country,  was  doubted  by  many 


foreign  astronomers,  who   thought  it 
must  be  due  to  the  protuberances. 

To  settle  this  and  other  similar 
questions,  an  appropriation  was  made 
by  Congress  at  their  last  session,  of 
$29,000  to  observe  the  total  eclipse 
of  Dec.  22,  1870.  This  eclipse 
passed  south-westerly  over  the  Atlan- 
tic, across  the  southern  part  of  Spain, 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  through 
Sicily,  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Two 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Peirce,  —  one  accom- 
panying him  to  Sicily;  the  other, 
placed  in  the  charge  of  Prof.  Winlock, 
was  sent  to  Spain.  To  the  former 
were  attached  the  eminent  astrono- 
mers, Profs.  Peters  and  Watson,  and 
Gen.  Abbot;  to  the  latter  Profs. 
Young,  Langley,  Messrs  Clark,  Ernst, 
Willard,  Ross,  Gannet,  and  others,  to- 
gether with  the  writer.  The  Wash- 
ington Observatory  also  fitted  out  an 
expedition,  consisting  of  Profs.  New- 
comb,  Harkness,  Hall,  and  Eastman, 
The  English  Government  were  some- 
what backward  in  giving  their  aid  in 
the  matter ;  but,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Prof  Peirce,  were  finally 
induced  to  furnish  a  man-of-war  to 
carry  a  large  number  of  English  obser- 
vers to  various  points  in  Spain,  Alge- 
ria, and  Sicily.  Among  the  most 
eminent  members  of  this  party  may 
be  mentioned  the  names  of  Huggens, 
Tyndale,  Lockyer,  and  Crookes.  An- 
other expedition  was  fitted  out  by 
Lord  Lindsay,  a  young  English  no- 
bleman of  large  means,  which  he  em- 
ploys in  the  most  liberal  manner  for 
scientific  purposes,  and  whose  name 
must  be  added  to  the  list  of  English 
amateur  astronomers,  which  includes 
such  men  as  Herschel,  Boss,  De  la 
Rue,  Huggins,  and  Lockyer.  The 
French  were  represented  only  by  the 
eminent  physicist  Jaunsen,  who  left 
Paris  for  the  purpose  in  a  balloon, 
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and  who,  after  escaping  the  dangers 
of  air  and  sea,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
bullets  of  the  Prussians,  reached  his 
destination  in  Algiers,  only  to  find  the 
day  so  cloudy  that  he  could  see  noth- 
ing. Nor  were  the  others  without 
their  adventures.  The  steamer  carry- 
ing Lord  Lindsay's  party  was  stopped 
in  Cadiz  by  the  health-officers;  and 
the  captain,  not  understanding  the 
language,  and  omitting  to  exhibit  cer- 
tain papers,  was  required  to  hoist  the 
quarantine  flag.  This  error  rectified, 
they  next  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
custom-house  officers,  who  told  them 
that  they  must  pay  four  thousand 
dollars  in  gold  as  duty  on  their  in- 
struments. Of  course,  the  authorities 
at  Madrid  countermanded  this  extor- 
tion, and  ordered  that  every  facility 
should  be  offered  them.  The  English 
observers  on  their  way  to  Sicily  were 
still  more  unfortunate.  The  Govern- 
ment had  given  them  the  use  of  the 
steamer  "  Psyche ; "  and  in  it  one  bright 
morning  they  were  steaming  along  at 
the  rate  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  knots 
when  suddenly  she  struck  a  rock,  and 
was  instantly  brought  to  rest.  Had 
the  weather  been  stormy,  she  would 
probably  have  been  washed  off,  and 
and  have  gone  down  with  all  on  board ; 
but  fortunately  the  sea  was  so  calm 
she  remained  where  she  was  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  the  observers,  escaped 
to  the  shore  with  their  instruments 
uninjured.  They  were,  however, 
obliged  to  change  their  plans,  and  oc- 
cupy a  station  at  Catania  instead  of 
Syracuse. 

The  American  observers  reached 
their  respective  destinations  in  safety ; 
the  Sicilian  portion  occupying  five 
stations,  while  the  Spanish  party  took 
up  their  position  in  Xeres,  a  town  of 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
There  are  many  English  residents 
here  who  treated  our  party  with  great 
hospitality,  and  to  whom  we  were 


much  indebted  for  assistance  in  many 
ways.  The  21st  of  December,  the 
day  before  the  eclipse,  the  sky  was 
clear,  and  the  weather  like  that  we 
have  in  June,  —  a  perfect  day  for  ob- 
servation. It  was  improved  by  the 
party  in  putting  all  the  instruments 
in  perfect  order  and  ready  for  the 
next  day.  A  beautiful  instrument 
for  viewing  the  solar  protuberances 
had  been  brought  by  Prof.  Young, 
and  with  it  we  were  enabled  to  have 
a  foretaste  of  the  eclipse.  He  found 
one  protuberance  in  a  condition  of 
great  activity,  and  in  it  discovered 
three  new  lines.  During  the  follow- 
ing night,  however,  a  vast  cloud  col- 
lected, extending  over  a  large  part  of 
the  line  of  the  eclipse ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  we  found  the  sun 
obscured,  and  the  weather  cold  and 
disagreeable.  Nevertheless,  we  went 
to  our  station,  and  made  every  prep- 
aration in  hopes  that  the  sky  might 
become  clearer.  The  observations  of 
first  contact  were  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, owing  to  the  clouds,  through 
which  we  could  see  the  eclipse  only 
at  intervals.  At  the  moment  of  total- 
ity, most  fortunately  a  rift  appeared 
in  the  clouds,  through  which  a  com- 
paratively good  view  was  obtained. 
We  were  thus  more  favored  than  most 
of  the  observers,  some  of  whom  saw 
nothing ;  others  had  the  sun  clear  for 
but  a  portion  of  the  time ;  and  only 
two  or  three  who  were  in  Sicily  had 
it  entirely  free  from  clouds.  The  ob- 
servations may  be  divided  into  five 
classes,  —  spectroscopic,  polariscopic, 
photographic,  photomitric,  and  general 
observations.  Four  of  our  party  used 
the  spectroscope,  and  obtained  con- 
cordant results.  Prof.  Young,  with  the 
instrument  mentioned  above,  saw  at 
the  commencement  of  totality  the  re- 
versal of  all  the  lines  in  the  spectrum, 
that  is,  his  telescope  being  turned  to 
the  last  point  where  the  sun  disap- 
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peared ;  he  saw  for  an  instant  all  the 
lines  which  had  previously  been  dark 
suddenly  change  into  brilliant  needles 
of  light.  The  explanation  is,  that  at 
this  time  he  was  enabled  to  see  the 
very  lowest  layer  of  the  solar  atmos- 
phere, which  is  usually  invisible  owing 
to  the  sun's  brightness.  This  layer 
gives  all  the  the  lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  which  appear  bright  when 
we  view  them  by  their  own  light,  and 
dark  when  the  brighter  body  of  the 
sun  is  placed  behind  them.  We  have 
thus  a  new  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  KirchhofF's  explanation  of  their 
origin.  Next  moving  this  instrument 
over  the  corona,  he  traced  the  green 
line  in  it  to  a  distance  of  more  than 
half  the  sun's  diameter,  that  is  half 
a  million  of  miles  from  its  surface. 
The  latter  observation  was  also  made 
by  Prof.  Winlock,  who  saw  two  or 
three  other  fainter  lines,  probably  due 
to  light  reflected  by  the  clouds  from 
the  protuberances.  The  other  two 
observers,  Messrs.  Abbay  and  Pye, 
used  an  arrangement  like  that  adopt- 
ed by  the  writer  in  the  eclipse  two 
years  ago,  in  which  no  telescope  was 
used,  but  the  light  is  received  directly 
on  the  slit  from  all  parts  of  the  corona. 
Both  saw  the  green  line,  and  Mr.  Pye 
noticed  the  reversal  of  the  lines  as 
seen  by  Prof.  Young.  In  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  latter,  he 
had  in  front  of  his  spectroscope  an 
opera-glass  adjusted  for  viewing  dis- 
tant objects,  which  thus  greatly  in- 
creased the  light  on  his  slit.  All  the 
spectroscopes  carried  a  device  of  Prof. 
Winlock's  for  recording  the  lines  of 
spectrum  automatically,  by  which 
their  positions  are  marked  on  a  plate 
of  silver ;  and  this  may  afterwards  be 
measured,  and  compared  with  the  solar 
lines. 

A  ray  of  light  whose  vibrations  are 
confined  to  a  single  plane  is  said  to 
be  polarized  ;  and  it  was  important  to 


determine  whether  the  light  of  the 
corona  was  of  this  nature.  Self-lu- 
minous bodies  are  unpolarized ;  but 
those  shining  by  reflected  light  give 
traces  of  polarization.  We  have  thus 
a  means  of  determining  whether  the 
corona  shines  by  its  own  light  or  that 
of  the  sun.  On  a  clear  day,  the  sky 
is  strongly  polarized ;  but  in  cloudy 
weather  no  signs  of  polarization  are 
visible  in  it ;  hence,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect, the  results  attained  with  this  in- 
strument, were  very  contradictory. 
The  weight  of  evidence  seems  in 
favor  of  radical  polarization  of  the 
corona;  although  several  observers 
found  it  unpolarized,  and  the  observa- 
tions on  the  sky  adjacent  to  it  were 
still  more  variable. 

The  attention  of  the  photographers 
was  principally  devoted  to  obtaining 
a  good  picture  of  the  corona,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  brilliancy,  seems  to  be 
a  very  difficult  object  to  take.  In 
solar  photography,  two  methods  have 
been  used :  the  first  and  simplest  to 
place  the  sensition  plate  directly  at 
the  focus  of  the  telescope;  and  the 
second  to  enlarge  the  image  by  an 
eye-piece,  placing  the  plate  some  dis- 
tance beyond  it.  By  the  first  method 
we  get  a  minute  image,  but  it  is  very 
bright  and  free  from  distortion ;  while 
in  the  second  we  may  enlarge  it  as 
much  as  we  please,  but  it  then  be- 
comes faint,  and  is  liable  to  be  distort- 
ed at  the  edges.  The  latter  method 
was  used  two  years  ago,  and  gave  good 
views  of  the  protuberances  ;  but  in  the 
present  eclipse  the  first  plan  was  al- 
most exclusively  used,  as  giving  much 
more  light,  and  therefore  showing  the 
corona  better.  Lord  Lindsay  ob- 
tained eight  photographs  during  total- 
ity, of  which  only  the  first  had  been 
shown  when  we  left  London.  Very 
curiously,  this  represented  the  corona 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  moon  where 
the  sun  had  just  disappeared,  and  was 
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regarded  by  some  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  its  terrestrial  nature.  Mr. 
Brothers,  who  obtained  five  pictures, 
used  a  large  portrait-camera,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  great 
amount  of  light,  probably  more  than 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
In  one  of  his  views,  the  corona  ap- 
pears to  extend  to  a  long  distance 
from  the  sun,  and  shows  two  strongly- 
marked  black  rifts.  A  very  good 
picture  was  obtained  by  one  party  at 
Xeres,  where  an  exposure  of  over  a 
minute  gave  a  large  portion  of  the 
corona. 

Reference  has   already  been  made 
to  our  ignorance   of  the    amount  of 
light  remaining  during  totality;  and 
accordingly    Mr.    Ross    made    some 
measurements  of  it  with  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Bunsen  photometer.     The 
principal    difficulty    arose    from   the 
difference  in  color  of  the  corona,  and 
candle  with  which  it  was  compared ; 
but   this  was  remedied   by   using   a 
sheet  of  paper,  blue  on  one  side  and 
white  on  the  other,  which  thus  neu- 
tralized the  reddish  tint  of  the  flame. 
From  these  measures  we  are  now  able 
at  any  time,  by  darkening  a  room,  to 
imitate    the     obscurity     of    totality. 
Several  of  the  English  observers  saw 
what  they  think  is  a  division  of  the 
corona  into  two  parts,  an  inner  bright 
portion,  about  two  hundred  thousand 
miles  high,  belonging  to  the  sun ;  and 
an  outer  portion  of  much  greater  ex- 
tent, which  many  regard  as  terrestrial, 
and  some  as  dependent  on  the  eye  of 
the  observer.     In  fact,  comparing  the 
accounts  of  a  number  of  eye-witnesses 
a  most  surprising  difference  will  be 
found  between  them. 

To  sum  up  the  results,  we  must 
regard  the  observations  as  but 
partially  successful,  owing  to  the 
clouds,  which  prevented  some  from 
seeing  any  thing,  and  interfered 
with  the  view  of  almost  all.  The 


presence  of  the  green  line  in  the  co- 
rona is,  however,  conclusively  proved, 
which  renders  certain  its  solar  nature  : 
although  this  fact  "was  generally  ad- 
mitted in  this  country,  it  was  doubted 
by  many  English  scientists,  and  its 
settlement  must  be  regarded  as  a  very 
important  result.  We  have  also  sev- 
eral good  photographs  of  the  corona, 
which  prove  the  existence  of  dark 
spaces  in  it,  and  finally  we  have  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  light  dur- 
ing totality.  Much,  however,  remains 
to  be  done ;  and  succeeding  eclipses 
will  still  be  objects  of  the  utmost 
scientific  interest. 


THE  HARRY  WADSWORTH 
CLUBS. 

Since  the  publication  of  "  Ten 
Times  One  is  Ten,"  in  the  first  volume 
of  "  OLD  AND  NEW,"  different  per- 
sons in  different  parts  of  America, 
who  believe  that  they  can  help  each 
other  in  their  resolution  to  "  look  up 
and  not  down,"  to  "  look  out  and  not 
in,"  to  "look  forward  and  not  back- 
ward," and  "  to  lend  a  hand,"  have 
formed  societies  of  one  and  another 
form  of  organization,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  "Wads- 
worth  Clubs."  We  shall  at  an  early 
date  give  some  account  of  these  mod- 
est efforts  to  make  the  world  better 
and  more  cheerful. 

An  attentive  correspondent  sends 
us  from  Detroit,  in  Michigan,  where 
the  imagined  first  "  Wadsworth  Club  " 
of  the  story  was  placed,  an  account  of 
a  charity  there,  which  is,  as  far  as  we 
know,  unique,  and  which  we  describe 
here,  because  it  illustrates  a  way 
in  which  willing  and  well-meaning 
men  in  active  life  can  "  lend  a  hand," 
which  we  believe  such  men  will  be 
glad  to  imitate  in  other  cities.  It 
appears  that  the  "  Board  of  Trade  " 
of  Detroit,  not  satisfied  with  discuss- 
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ing  tariffs  and  currencies,  with  remov- 
ing obstructions  to  commerce,  or  show- 
ing hospitalities  to  strangers,  makes  it- 
self the  chief  patron  of  the  "  Industrial 
School"  of  that  city.  When  the 
period  comes  for  the  annual  contribu- 
tion to  the  treasury,  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  themselves  give 
a  public  entertainment  in  the  im- 
mense Opera  House  for  its  benefit. 
Of  course  they  could  readily,  and  in 
less  time,  obtain  the  money  needed 
by  a  subscription-paper.  But  of 
course  also  this  method  would  not 
quicken  and  instruct  the  whole  com- 
munity in  the  interest  of  the  indus- 
trial school;  and  the  method  which 
they  do  adopt  secures  almost  univer- 
sal attention  to  the  charity. 

No  entertainment  of  the  year,  as 
we  are  informed,  draws  such  an  as- 
sembly together  as  does  this  annual 
entertainment  of  "  The  Board  of 
Trade."  —  "  Nilsson  could  not  get  a 
baker's  dozen  together  if  the  Board  of 
Trade  were  to  perform  the  same  night ; 
and  even  "  The  Black  Crook  "  itself 
would  fail  to  draw."  As  our  correspond- 
ent fitly  says,  any  board  of  trade  can 
do  the  same  thing.  "  In  fact,  the  less 
fitted  they  are  to  do  it,  the  better  they 
do  it,  if  they  only  do  it.  You  have 
only  to  conceive  of  some  very  staid 
and  respectable  person  of  your 
acquaintance  putting  himself  in  a 
position  where  people  do  not  common- 


ly expect  to  see  him,  and  where  even 
his  failure  is  a  tremendous  success." 

The  entertainment  this  spring  was 
musical,  elocutionary,  and  dramatic. 
The  house  was  crowded  from  pit  to 
ceiling ;  and  the  good-natured  efforts 
of  the  gentlemen  concerned  were 
crowned  with  entire  success.  We 
agree  with  our  correspondent,  that, 
whether  the  Detroit  Board  of  Trade 
were  or  were  not  the  original  Harry 
Wadsvvorth  Club,  the  members  who 
annually  engage  in  this  spirited  assist- 
ance to  a  noble  charity  show  at 
least  that  they  know  how 

"  To  LOOK  OUT  AND  NOT  IN,"  and 

"  To  LEND  A  HAND." 

Some  of  the  sectarian  newspapers 
have  distressed  themselves  because 
Harry  Wads  worth's  profession  of 
Christian  doctrine  is  nowhere  con- 
tained in  the  little  story  called  "  Ten 
Times  One  is  Ten."  Harry  Wadsworth 
would  himself  have  laughed  at  such 
a  suggestion.  He  would  have  been 
much  more  likely  to  confess  his  need 
of  divine  help,  than  to  profess  his 
sanctity  or  his  depth  of  religious  ex- 
perience. The  book,  however,  leaves 
little  doubt  of  the  origin  of  his  reli- 
gious convictions.  Many  passages 
might  be  copied  from  it  which  would 
show  that  Harry  Wadsworth  knew 
that  he  had  gained  his  unselfish  Jife 
from  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  was  proud 
to  show  this. 


SOPHIA  HAWTHORNE. 

THIS  beautiful  name  is  a  fitting  motto  for  the  life-story  which  has  just  closed  a  ten- 
derly-filled volume.  It  belonged  to  a  personality  so  rare,  as  seems  rather  to  rise' 
from  the  regions  of  romance,  where  we  have  been  led  by  the  hand  that  was  linked  to 
hers,  tnan  embodied  among  the  actual  existences  of  our  daily  recognition.  Gifted  with 
a  peculiarly  refined  and  sensitive  nature,  Sophia  Hawthorne  possessed  a  heart  which 
was  "  one  full  stream  of  love  from  fount  to  sea."  Her  hand  had  the  dexterous  skill  of 
the  true  artist;  and  her  voice  made  the  common  exchange  of  a  passing  salutation, 
melody.  The  relations  of  life,  which  are  sometimes  prosaic,  or  occasionally  antagonis- 
tic, were  glorified  to  her  by  a  halo  of  golden  light.  Daughter,  sister,  wife,  mother? 
friend,  — all  these  were  ties' of  infinite  sacredness. 

The  wife  of  Hawthorne  accepted  a  great  and  almost  fearful  responsibility.    To 
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be  the  companion  of  his  highest  states,  and  comprehend  that  unrest  which  the  subtle  in- 
flux men  call  genius  brings  to  frail  humanity,  to  command  the  sun  to  shine,  and  flowers 
to  spring  along  a  pathway  often  torn  and  rugged,  leading  to  depths  few  dare  fathom, 
or  to  heights  yet  more  difficult  to  scale,  must  be  the  experience  of  one  summoned  to 
such  a  destiny. 

Herself  a  woman  of  rare  gifts,  Sophia  Hawthorne's  self-abnegation  enabled  her, 
without  a  thought  of  sacrifice,  to  use  her  own  powers  chiefly  as  the  support  and  cheer 
of  a  man  who  never  lost  to  her  the  heroic  stature  by  being  brought  so  near  her 
own  life.  It  is  a  privilege  to  recall  every  scene  where  two  such  marked  figures  have 
appeared  hand  in  hand,  whether  in  their  first  home  at  the  old  Manse,  among  whose 
mosses  Hawthorne  found  the  fair  dream  of  domestic  life  mellowed  into  reality,  or  in 
after  years,  when,  through  many  trying  experiences,  the  man  whose  wonderful  magne- 
tism swayed  the  world  of  romance  was  upheld  and  gladdened  by  the  love  and  faith  of 
his  wife.  How  much  we  all  owe  to  her  perhaps  no  one  but  Hawthorne  knew. 

A  winter  in  Rome  is  a  memory  for  life ;  and  ours  was  heightened  in  its  charms  by 
the  presence  of  Hawthorne,  his  wife,  and  children.  Years  have  passed  since  the 
sun  of  those  golden  days  set ;  yet  even  now  we  see  Hawthorne  sitting  under  the  ilex- 
trees  on  the  Pincian  Hill ;  and  we  recognize  him  as  the  magician  who  is  weaving 
much  we  see  and  know  into  his  marvellous  web  of  many  colors. 

We  can  hear  the  intonation  of  Sophia  Hawthorne's  voice,  as,  greeting  us  when  we 
entered  her  apartments  one  bright  morning,  she  said,  with  beaming  eyes,  "  Hawthorne 
has  put  pen  to  paper,  —  he  has  begun  the  '  Italian  Romance.' " 

It  was  the  first  stroke  of  the  master's  chisel  on  "  The  Marble  Faun." 
The  companionship  of  Sophia  Hawthorne  in  wanderings  about  Rome  was  a  great 
privilege.  Hers  was  a  fit  presence  in  the  "  City  of  the  Soul,"  full  of  genial  enthu- 
siasm and  artistic  feeling.  The  Villa  Borghese,  the  anemones  which  star  the  turf 
at  the  Pamfili-Doria,  the  far-stretching  Campagna,  that  wide  grave  of  a  buried 
world,  the  galleries  of  "  breathing  statues,"  the  grandeur  of  St.  Peter's,  when  the 
voices  of  the  choir  swelled  through  the  vast  arches,  —  all  are  linked  with  visions  which 
then  seemed  not  of  this  world,  and  have  since  been  translated  into  purer  regions. 
With  them  ever  mingles  the  smile,  the  voice,  and  the  sympathy  of  Sophia  Hawthorne. 
The  lapse  of  years  brought  many  changes  ;  and  our  last  meeting  was  in  Concord, 
on  a  breezy  day  in  June,  full  of  cloudless  beauty.  The  first  visit  was  to  the  old  Manse. 
Seated  pleasantly  in  the  sun  beside  the  historic  river,  as  ideal  it  seemed  as  when 
Hawthorne  chose  it  for  the  shadowy  theme  of  one  of  his  most  fascinating  preludes. 
Thence  we  came  to  the  sacred  grove,  and  stood  beside  a  grave  which  bears  a  name 
known  wherever  English  literature  is  prized ;  and  finally  we  went  to  "  Wayside," 
the  home  Hawthorne  chose  on  his  return  t9  America.  It  was  an  old  house,  and  for  a 
hundred  years  had  been  sheltered  under  a  New-England  hillside.  Its  age  charmed 
Hawthorne ;  and  he  added  a  tower  to  the  building,  for  his  study. 

No  outward  changes  dimmed  the  cheer  of  Sophia  Hawthorne's  greeting.  Her  ex- 
perience had  been  very  sorrowful :  but  the  light  she  bore,  like  the  virgin's  lamp  on 
Hilda's  tower,  never  went  out ;  and  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  caught  iljumi- 
nation  from  its  rays. 

And  now  the  word  is  flashed  over  the  wide  sea,  by  an  electric  chain,  that  she  has 
passed  to  another  mansion  in  our  Father's  house.  We  part  from  her,  sorrowing  most 
that  we  shall  see  her  face  no  more  here  ;  yet  with  so  clear  a  sense  of  the  spiritual  life 
which  pervaded  her  existence,  that  we  are  held  from  all  selfish  regrets,  and  follow  with 
a  faith  which  is  almost  vision  the  uplifting  of  such  a  soul  into  a  realm  which  has  no 
need  of  sun  or  moon.  A.  c.  L.  w. 
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"  The  current  sweeps  the  old  world, 

The  current  sweeps  the  new ; 
The  wind  will  blow,  the  dawn  will  glow, 
Ere  thou  hast  sailed  them  through." 

HALTBURTON  had  just  returned  from  Washington.  They  had  sent 
for  him  to  consult  him  as  to  the  amount  of  rags  they  should  need  for 
their  new  issue  of  five  per  cents. 

He  had  left  "Washington  on  the  day  the  Senate  met  for  the  extra 
session  on  the  English  treaty,  the  auspicious  15th  of  May ;  and  as 
we  sat  on  the  piazza  after  dinner,  watching  the  sunset,  we  asked 
him  about  it. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  he,  "  as  to  that,  you  know  as  much  as  the  best  man 
knows  to-day.  Count  Sartiges  said,  that,  after  studying  American  pol- 
itics seven  years,  he  found  he  knew  nothing  about  them.  I  am  much 
of  his  mind.  You  have  seen  the  unauthorized  copy  of  the  treaty. 
That  tells  all  I  know,  and,  for  that  matter,  all  anybody  knows,  except 
that  the  Senators  have  had  to  read  a  great  deal  more  than  you  and  I  to 
learn  substantially  the  same  thing.  I  saw  nobody  who  did  not  wish 
that  the  treaty  might  be  confirmed,  and  indeed  I  saw  nobody  of 
much  importance  who  did  not  believe  it  would  be." 

George  said  that  the  confirmation  or  rejection  involved  vastly  more 
than  these  four  or  five  questions  nominally  settled  in  the  treaty. 

"  Yes ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  public  sees  that.  It  involves 
the  question,  whether  this  way  is  or  is  not  the  right  way  to  settle 
things  ;  or  whether  it  is  better  to  go  off  on  a  rampage,  as  your  French 
friends  did  last  year,  when  they  undertook  to  settle  things  with  Ger- 
many." 

"  England  has  behaved  so  handsomely,  that  one  would  feel  really 
mortified  if  there  should  be  any  hitch  now." 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1871,  by  PROPRIETORS  OF  THS  .OLD  AND  NEW,  in  the  office 

of  the  Librarian  of  Congrew,  at  Washington. 
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"  Yes ;  as  to  that,  I  have  seen  nothing  which  has  so  illustrated  your 
pet  saying,  that  the  England  of  to-day  is  a  new  England,  —  newer  in 
some  things  than  our  New  England.  How  fine  it  is  !  —  "  England 
frankly  acknowledges  her  regret  for  what  has  happened."  How  easy 
to  say  when  one  is  a  gentleman  !  how  hard  when  one  is  a  blackguard  ! 
Nay ;  how  easy  to  say  when  one  knows  one  is  on  the  right  track  !  how 
impossible  if  one  is  now  On  the  wrong  !  " 

"  If  these  quarrels,  which  involved  all  the  worst  international  dif- 
ferences, can  be  settled  so,  one  would  say  that  the  new  step  has  been 
taken  into  international  law." 

«Yes,— if  — if." 

"  That  is  what  you  meant  by  saying  much  more  is  involved  than 
what  appears  on  paper." 

"  Precisely.  The  prestige  of  success  in  such  a  treaty  is  every  thing. 
The  break-down  or  failure  sets  back  every  thing  for  years." 

"  Probable  peace,  — or  probable  war  at  some  time  or  other,  — -  are 
the  questions." 

"  Yes  ;  and  how  true  Sumner's  motto  is,  — 

"  '  IN  OUR  AGE  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  PEACE  THAT  IS  NOT  HONORABLE.'  ' 

"  Do  you  know  I  heard  him  say  that  the  first  time  ?  He  has  repeated 
it  since.  But  when  it  first  rang  out  in  the  Fourth  of  July  oration, 
of  which  it  was  a  sort  of  text,  the  very  amazement  of  the  assembly 
added  to  the  effect  of  the  intense  excitement  in  which  he  spoke. 
Heavens  !  That  must  be  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  I  know  I  was 
in  the  Law-school." 

"  Well !  Sumner  has  stuck  manfully  to  his  text  for  the  quarter 
century,  which  is  more  than  you  padres  always  do,  Fred." 

"  I  read  that  Fourth  of  July  address  yesterday.  I  did  not  hear  it. 
There  is  a  capital  passage  on  National  Honor :  I  made  Tom  learn  it  to 
speak  at  school.  You  know  it  was  in  the  "  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight  " 
days.  Sumner  says,  — 

"  '  Suppose  that  proud  monarchy,  refusing  all  submission  to  negotia- 
tion or  arbitration,  should  absorb  the  whole  territory  of  Oregon  into 
her  overgrown  dominions,  and  add,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  a  new  morning  drumbeat  to  the  national  airs  with  which  she 
has  encircled  the  earth,  —  who  then  is  in  the  attitude  of  the  truest 
honor,  —  England  appropriating  by  an  unjust  act  what  is  not  her  own, 
or  the  United  States  the  victim  of  the  injustice  ?  ' 

"  The  boot  is  on  the  other  leg  now.  .  The  question  is,  whether  this 
proud  republic  means  to  submit  to  negotiation  or  arbitration.  And 
I  believe  it  does." 
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"  Have  you  seen  Helps's  book  on  the  War  ?  It  is  lying  here  some- 
where." 

"  Yes ;  I  bought  it  at  Williams's  yesterday,  and  read  it  in  the  car. 
Did  you  notice  what  he  said  of  English  and  Americans,  —  that  we 
quarrel  with  them  because  we  value  their  regard  more  than  we  do 
that  of  all  the  world  besides  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  value  anybody's  regard  much.  But 
we  do  speak  the  same  language  with  the  English  ;  so  we  have  a  vehi- 
cle for  quarrelling.  We  do  not  understand  a  word  the  Russians  say, 
nor  they  a  word  we  say ;  so  we  are  excellent  friends.  The  under- 
lying charm  of  Helps's  book  is  the  passion  for  peace,  and  permanent 
peace,  which  runs  all  through  it." 

"  Yes,  — it  is  so  much  higher  than  '  Dame  Europa,'  though  a  minor 
canon  did  play  that  war-pipe,  Ingham." 

"  The  minor  canon  got  his  match  when  Mr.  Nast  drew  the  pictures 
for  his  book.  The  true  intervention  is  the  intervention  of  THE 
UNITED  STATES  when  there  is  a  row  in  Rhode  Island,  — the  in- 
tervention of  THE  UNITED  STATES  when  there  is  a  boundary 
quarrel  between  Iowa  and  Missouri,  —  and  when  The  United  States 
of  Europe  shall  be  so  organized  that  IT  (not  "  they  ")  can  intervene 
between  bully  Louis  and  bully  William." 

"  And  surely  this  thing  looks  that  way,  when  five  gentlemen  from 
England  meet  five  gentlemen  of  all  parties  from  America,  sit  together 
till  they  have  talked  the  matter  over,  and  agree  to  be  friends." 

"As  to  the  possibility  of  that,  hear  Sumner  again.  John  has 
brought  me  the  book.  Look  here :  — 

"  '  If  the  thirty -eight  independent  sovereignties  of  the  German  con- 
federation can,  by  formal  stipulations,  divest  themselves  of  the  right 
of  war  with  each  other,  and  consent  to  submit  all  mutual  controver- 
sies to  arbitration  or  to  a  High  Court  of  Judicature,  then  can  a  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations  do  the  same.' >! 

"  True  enough,  if  the  contending  nations  will  obey  when  the  High 
Court  has  pronounced  judgment.  And  that  is  exactly  the  question 
for  the  Senate  to-day." 

"  Most  important  the  decision,  because  Old  World  and  New  unite 
in  it." 

"  Don't  you  remember,  — 

'  I  came  not  off  the  old  world, 
Nor  yet  from  off  the  new  ; 
But  I  am  one  of  the  birds  of  God 
Which  sing  the  whole  night  through.1 " 
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BY   AN   ENGINEER    OFFICER. 


[ALTHOUGH  it  has  always  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  writer  to  record  for  his  own 
satisfaction  his  memories  of  the  scenes 
occurring  in  Mexico,  at  or  about  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  this  record 
might  have  been  procrastinated,  — just 
as  repentance  is  too  often  said  to  be, 
—  but  for  a  feeling  of  duty  towards  an 
association  of  gentlemen,  each  of  whom 
contributes  for  the  general  information 
from  the  stores  of  his  own  professional 
knowledge.  Even  now  this  is  offered 
with  some  hesitation,  because  this  bat- 
tle, which  appeared  to  us  and  to  the 
country  as  of  such  great  importance  at 
the  time,  is  now  dwarfed  into  insignifi- 
cance by  the  giant  struggles  of  these  later 
days,  whose  warriors  were  counted  by 
millions,  and  their  dead  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  —  which  gave  an  emperor  to  re- 
united Germany,  and  a  president  to  the  re- 
United  States.  Yet  this  lesser  struggle, 
where  our  soldiers  were  but  as  many  thou- 
sands, and  our  dead  as  many  hundreds, 
was  still  the  bloodiest  strife  that  our  coun- 
try had  ever  then  known.  And  this  victory 
likewise  gave  a  president  to  our  great 
country. 

This  narrative  is  offered  really  from  per- 
sonal recollections  only,  first  written  down 
within  a  very  few  days  recently,  as  an  of- 
fering to  the  association  above  alluded  to. 
But  the  recollection  of  these  events  has 
so  crowded  upon  the  memory,  that  much 
may  appear  to  be  of  minor  detail  and 
of  lesser  interest.  Yet  there  may  be  an 
excuse  for  introducing  many  of  these  in- 
cidents which  would  scarcely  become  the 
graver  page  of  history,  except,  perhaps, 
as  its  foot-notes,  as  it  appeared  there 
might  be  more  of  life  and  interest  to  the 
narrative,  in  the  writer's  being  able  to  say 
'I  saw/  instead  of  'I  have  read*  or 
*  heard.'  And  all  of  this  he  may  say  he 
saw,  or  had  from  the  eye-witnesses  within 
a  very  few  days  after.  Nothing  is  from  the 
record  of  others,  or  even  from  his  own 
letters,  orders,  or  notes,  excepting  only 


the  maps  made  by  himself,  and  a  glance 
at  a  single  page  of  statistics  from  Captain 
(  now  General )  Carlton's  book,  the  only 
history  of  this  battle  as  yet  published. 

It  is  perhaps  at  times  more  difficult  in 
this  profession  than  in  any  other  to  re- 
late what  has  been  seen,  without  appear- 
ing, however  unconsciously,  to  play  the 
the  role  of  "  magna  pars  fui."  It  is  more 
rare  to  write,  than  to  fight,  like  the  great 
Roman ;  to  do  both,  the  world's  verdict 
gives  but  to  himself. 

But  the  subordinate  position  of  a  lieu- 
tenant must  avert  the  suspicion  of  assump- 
tion here  ;  while,  as  an  engineer,  the  calls 
to  the  many  various  portions  of  such  a 
field  would  make  it  a  duty  to  see  if  possi- 
ble, if  not  even  to  record,  every  Circum- 
stance that  occurred.] 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our  older 
friends,  that  the  war  of  1846-48  for 
Texas  was  mainly  a  Southern  war, 
and  principally  for  the  benefit  of  a 
domestic  institution,  now  happily  ex- 
isting no  more  among  us ;  though  the 
North,  as  in  duty  bound,  when  the 
whole  country  was  involved,  bore  its 
fair,  full  share  in  the  struggle. 

Yet,  as  showing  what  slight  causes 
actually  precipitated  that  war,  I  may 
mention,  as  of  interest,  a  single  sen- 
tence, that  many  years  after  I  acci- 
dentally heard  brought  out  at  a  din- 
ner-table, from  the  speaker  himself, 
Mr.  Benton,  which,  as  I  believe,  had 
more  effect  than  all  things  else  to 
bring  on  the  actual  conflict. 

A  barbarous  war  of  nine  years 
having  been  waged  ineffectually  by 
Mexico  to  reduce  the  revolted  State 
of  Texas,  and  the  acts  for  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States  having  been 
passed  by  Texas  and  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  in  the  Sen- 
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ate,  had  advised  the  President,  Polk, 
to  recommend  that  Texas  should  be 
held  by  us  in  armed  neutrality,  and 
the  December  Message  of  1845  was 
actually  written  out  accordingly. 
But  Mr.  Benton  happening  to  walk 
from  church  that  first  Sunday  in  De- 
cember with  Mr.  Polk,  he  remained 
closeted  with  him  till  two  in  the 
morning,  and  urged  him  against  such 
a  plan ;  his  closing,  and  as  it  seems 
unanswerable  argument,  being  the 
question,  "  Will  you,  then,  sit  it  out 
with  that  Spanish  race  that  has  sat 
it  out  for  one  thousand  years  and 
conquered,  —  for  three  hundred  years 
with  the  Visigoths,  and  after  that  for 
seven  hundred  years  with  the 
Moors?" 

The  result  is  known ;  and  the  two 
columns  of  attack  were  organized 
that  winter,  —  one,  of  some  two  thou- 
sand men,  under  Gen.  Wool,  to  strike 
through  Texas  upon  the  upper  Rio 
Grande ;  and  another,  under  Gen. 
Taylor,  to  enter  Mexico  by  Matamo- 
ras  near  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

The  latter  column,  as  is  known, 
after  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Re- 
sacca,  near  Matamoras,  in  May, 
1846,  and  that  of  Monterey,  some  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  the  south- 
west, in  September,  found  itself  in 
possession  of  Saltillo,  some  fifty- 
six  miles  south-west  of  Monterey, 
and  over  one  hundred  miles  from 
Comargo  on  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1847.  In 
Gen.  Taylor's  front,  or  southward 
some  twenty  miles,  at  Agua  Nueva, 
and  under  his  orders,  lay  the  column 
of  Gen.  Wool,  which  was  resting  after 
a  long  and  circuitous  march  to  reduce 
the  Mexican  states  of  Chihuahua  and 
Coahuila  at  the  north. 

During  the  autumn  of  1846,  Gen. 
Taylor,  after  repeated  and  ineffectual 
calls  for  more  troops  to  enable  him  to 


penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Mexico 
towards  the  capital,  hearing  that  an- 
other army  was  being  prepared  by 
Gen.  Scott  for  an  attack  on  the  shorter 
land-route  by  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  mag- 
nanimity that  is  rare,  perhaps  un- 
exampled, with  commanding  generals 
of  armies,  wrote  to  the  Department 
( as  I  recollect  he  himself  stated  to 
me  ),  that  if  they  could  not  re-enforce 
him,  as  he  had  more  men  than  were 
necessary  simply  to  hold  his  positions, 
he  could  spare  a  portion  of  his  troops 
for  Gen.  Scott's  line  ;  and  he  thought 
"  they  had  better  form  one  strong 
column,  than  keep  up  two  weak  ones." 

How  was  this  proposition  met  by 
Gen.  Scott,  who  had  the  full  power  to 
organize  his  own  column?  I  must 
speak  it  plainly,  for  justice  to  both 
those  dead  heroes  requires  it.  Gen. 
Scott  did  as  most  other  generals,  it  is 
true,  under  like  circumstances  have 
done  and  would  do,  with  the  natural 
human  feeling  that  they  must  at  least 
make  themselves  strong,  at  all  hazards 
to  others  (as  I  could  name  several  like 
instances  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion), 
—  Gen.  Scott  withdrew  every  regular 
bayonet,  the  only  disciplined  infantry, 
from  the  column  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and 
ordered  every  battery  of  artillery  but 
two  (together  of  eight  guns  only)  to 
join  his  army  for  Vera  Cruz.  These 
two  batteries  were  Sherman's  and 
Bragg's,  of  four  pieces  each  ;  the  third 
and  last  one  ordered  away  by  Scott, 
was  Washington's  of  eight  guns(  ori- 
ginally of  six,  but  it  had  two  cap- 
tured Mexican  guns  added  to  it  by 
Lieut.  ( now  Gen.  )  Kingsbury,  the 
ordnance  officer  at  this  battle). 

Santa  Ana,  the  most  able,  as  he 
was  the  most  unscrupulous,  of  all  the 
Mexican  chieftains,  was  apprised  of 
this  immediately;  for  he  knew  all 
the  movements  and  numbers  of  our 
troops  as  well  as  we  did  ourselves ;  and 
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he  at  once  commenced  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  grandest  army  of  trained 
troops  that  Mexico  had  ever  known, 
to  overwhelm,  to  put  to  death,  as  they 
would  have  done,  the  whole  army  of 
Gen.  Taylor.  I  say  put  to  death  j  for, 
besides  this  army  of  six  to  eight  times 
our  numbers  in  our  front,  he  had 
some  four  thousand  ranchero  guerillas 
in  our  rear,  the  well-understood  orders 
among  them  being,  as  prisoners  ad- 
mitted to  me,  to  put  to  death  every 
one  they  had  power  to  kill.  This 
even  Santa  Ana  himself  virtually 
admitted  to  Col.  Bliss,  our  adjutant- 
general,  on  his  personal  application 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  saying 
"  We  have  but  three  prisoners ;  the 
rest  are  dead.7'  Indeed,  I  believe  but 
one  life  was  saved  of  all  our  men 
taken  on  that  field,  —  an  Illinois  man, 
afterwards  the  master  of  my  engineer 
train.  Lieut.  Sturgis  and  his  dragoon 
taken  by  Mifion  were  the  other  two. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  defeat  or 
rout  in  that  battle  must  have  been 
death  to  all,  as  had  been  the  case  in 
repeated  instances,  with  the  Texans, 
by  that  blood-thirsty  race. 

These  remarks  may  be  necessary 
for  a  better  understanding  of  our 
position  in  January  and  the  early 
part  of  February,  1847.  At  this  time 
I  became  a  personal  witness  of  most 
of  the  events  that  took  place,  having 
landed  at  the  Brazos  in  the  latter  part 
of  January,  where  I  found  Gen.  Scott 
and  his  staff,  then  organizing  the 
regular  troops  that  were  coming  down 
the  Rio  Grande  in  force,  with  Worth 
in  command  of  them,  and  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Scott's  favorite  officer,  as  cap- 
tain of  engineers,  all  withdrawn  from 
Gen.  Taylor.  And  I  carried  up  the 
.  news,  which  the  General  could  not  at 
that  time  credit  ( though  fortunately 
the  order  was  not  received  until  after 
the  battle),  of  the  withdrawal  of 


another,  and  that  the  largest,  of  the 
three  batteries  of  artillery  yet  left 
with  Gen.  Taylor.  Part  of  that  very 
battery  so  ordered,  O'Brien's  guns, 
was  captured  on  the  field  of  Buena 
Vista,  and  afterwards  retaken  by  Gen. 
Scott's  army  on  the  other  line  near 
Mexico. 

Many  may  recollect  the  complete 
isolation  of  Gen.  Taylor's  command, 
and  the  consequent  anxiety  of  theii- 
friends  at  home  for  many  weeks  even, 
after  the  favorable  result  of  that  bat- 
tle. Secretary  Marcy  wrote  urgent 
letters  of  alarm  to  Scott,  one  month 
after.  I  will  mention  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  journey  to  join 
the  General,  to  show  how  completely 
he  was  invested.  At  Comargo,  the 
depot  and  then  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  there  was  a  belief 
that  Gen.  Urrea,  with  three  thousand 
lancers,  lay  in  our  way  to  Monterey, 
to  intercept  all  communication  and  to 
capture  all  trains.  There  were  sever- 
al such  trains,  of  some  forty  to  sixty 
wagons  each,  with  six  specie-wagons, 
and  some  twenty  officers  or  more  go- 
ing to  rejoin  their  regiments.  I  was 
requested  to  take  the  direction  of  these 
trains  and  of  their  encampments,  &c. ; 
to  which  I  assented  on  condition  that 
the  teamsters  should  be  armed,  to 
strengthen,  in  case  of  necessity,  our 
weak  force  of  only  one  company  of 
infantry  as  our  escort. 

Our  marches,  often  by  the  designed 
delay  of  the  train-masters,  were  from 
five  to  twelve  miles  a  day  only ;  and 
our  camps  for  the  night  were  made  on 
three  and  a  half  sides  of  a  rectangle, 
with  the  escort  proper,  at  the  opening. 
The  treasure  trains  and  officers'  wag- 
ons were  in  two  lines  in  the  centre, 
and  the  train-wagons  distributed  in 
three  lines  round  the  square,  closing 
intervals,  and  having  the  mules  with 
their  defensive  heels  outside  their  re- 
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spective  wagons,  altogether  the  best 
position  for  them,  and  greatly 
strengthening  our  defence.  By  this 
arrangement,  though  daily  warned 
that  we  were  to  be  attacked  at  night 
by  Urrea,  we  safely  made  the  week's 
journey  to  Monterey,  being  the  last 
train  or  body  of  Americans  of  any 
size  that  passed  over  that  route  for 
one  month  or  more. 

Our  train-masters  were,  some  of 
them,  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
villains  that  are  always  found  among 
the  camp-followers  of  an  army  in  the 
field,  —  the  chief  wagon-master  being 
afterwards,  as  I  heard,  the  head  of  a 
gang  of  robbers  on  that  very  route ; 
and  the  teamsters,  with  arms  in  their 
hands  for  their  own  defence,  not  being 
restrained  by  these  train-masters  (as 
they  could  not  be  by  the  small  volun- 
teer escort),  committed  such  outrages 
upon  the  inhabitants  along  the  route, 
especially  near  the  half-way  village, 
Cerralvo,  that  I  declined  to  retain 
control  of  the  train  for  the  last  day 
or  two.  The  teamsters  of  the  next 
train  up  from  Comargo,  some  ten  days 
after,  having  been  refused  those  arms, 
were  destroyed  by  the  very  forces  that 
had  threatened  our  own  route.  The 
animosity  of  the  Mexicans  had  been 
aroused  to  such  a  degree,  %at,  as  I 
recollect  it,  not  a  single  teamster  out 
of  the  eighty  men  escaped.  The  lan- 
cers riding  rapidly  down  the  line 
speared  every  man,  as  he  sat  on  his 
mule  or  wagon-box ;  and  then  break- 
up the  wagons,  after  plundering  them, 
they  piled  up  the  bodies  with  the 
debris,  and  emptying  the  tar-pots  on 
the  heads  of  the  victims,  they  fired 
and  consumed  them  in  one  common 
mass,  —  one  of  the  most  frightful 
episodes  of  that  barbarous  war,  —  of 
aggression  I  must  say,  on  our  part, 
though  perhaps  mainly  justifiable  from 
being  waged  against  such  a  savage  race. 


I  may  add  here,  that  no  other 
train  passed  this  route  till  many  days 
after  the  battle,  when  the  down-train, 
with  the  full  despatches,  even  after 
victory,  as  was  necessary  still,  was  es- 
corted by  a  battalion  of  infantry  and 
two  pieces  of  artiDery.  The  previous 
knowledge  of  our  success  was  given 
by  slips  of  paper  only,  carried  by 
bribed  Mexicans,  of  whom  five  in  all, 
as  reported,  were  started  from  Mon- 
terey ;  and  of  these  but  two  reached 
Comargo,  the  first,  leaving  with  the 
paper  tied  under  the  heavy  mane  of 
his  almost  wild  horse,  which  he  said 
no  one  could  catch  but  himself. 
When  pursued  by  the  guerillas,  he 
feigned  to  fall  from  this  horse,  which 
bore  away  the  tell-tale  despatch ;  while 
a  thorough  search  of  his  clothing  re- 
vealed nothing.  '  His  ready  excuse 
of  a  visit  to  a  sick  son  at  Comargo 
being  accepted,  he  was  released ;  and 
after  two  days  spent  in  recovering  the 
animal,  at  length  he  made  the  journey 
—  an  aifair  usually  of  one  day  for  a 
horseman  —  in  five  days,  and  brought 
the  first  news  of  our  success  that 
reached  the  United  States. 

The  usual  penalty  of  these  Mexi- 
cans detected  as  our  spies  or  couriers, 
was  hanging  alive  by  the  heels  to  the 
trees  by  the  road-side.  A  few  weeks 
after  this,  the  withered  remains  of  one 
of  these  couriers  (sent  up  by  Col.  Mor- 
gan of  Ohio  from  Comargo)  were  dis- 
covered, so  suspended,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  death  in  great  agony,  the 
despatches  having  been  detected  in 
their  place  of  deposit,  sewed  up  be- 
tween the  inner  and  outer  sole  of  the 
shoe. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  our  ar- 
rival at  Monterey,  with  the  large  train 
as  described,  as  we  found  no  troops 
or  escort  en  route  to  Saltillo,  and  we 
were  anxious  to  reach  the  advanced 
forces  as  early  as  possible  before  the 
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expected  battle,  Capt.  T.  W.  Sherman 
(now  Gen.  Sherman,  who  lost  his  leg 
at  Port  Hudson)  with  myself,  decided 
to  start  without  escort.  We  had 
with  us  one  other  person,  Dr.  Gregg,1 
as  a  companion,  and  he  but  for  a  few 
miles  only.  We  had  trusted  greatly 
to  his  twenty-two  revolver  charges ; 
but  he  soon  left  us,  to  visit  a  Mexican 
friend  near  the  route. 

We  rode  along  the  fifty  miles, 
through  the  robber  pass  of  the  E-in- 
conada,  with  scarcely  a  suspicion  of 
especial  danger,  though  constantly 
meeting  parties  of  five  to  ten  or  fif- 
teen Mexicans,  mostly  herdsmen 
(while  some,  as  we  had  reason  to 
know  afterwards,  were  robbers),  who 
had  been  warned  by  their  people,  and 
were  removing  their  flocks  and  cattle 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  expected  con- 
test. The  withdrawing  of  these 
herds,  as  we  found  on  reaching  camp, 
was  the  first  of  the  assured  signs  of 
the  approach  of  the  attacking  force, 
of  which  the  rumors,  in  most  doubt- 
ful shape,  had  been  rife  in  those 
camps  for  many  weeks. 

I  reached  the  head-quarter  camp 
at  Agua  Nueva  in  the  first  week  of 
February,  and  joined  the  staff  as  the  as- 
sistant to  the  other  military  engineer, 
Bvt.-Major,  the  late  Gen.  Mansfield 
(since  killed  at  Antietam).  I  may 
here  mention,  on  reporting  to  Gen. 
Taylor,  a  mark  of  that  kindness  of 
his  which  endeared  him  so  much  to 
all3  —  the  invitation  to  his  mess  till  my 
own  arrangements  could  be  made,  — 
a  courtesy  of  which  the  value  can  be 
fully  known  only  by  one  who  has 
reached  an  army  in  the  field  with 
only  his  clothing  and  blankets,  and 
which,  offered  by  a  commanding  gen- 

1  This  Dr.  Gregg,  the  author  of  an  interesting 
work,  "The  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,"  was  a 
daring  explorer  and  prominent  Mexican  trader ;  but, 
after  many  years  of  exposure  among  the  Mexicans 
and  savages,  he  was  killed,  a  few  years  later,  by 
the  Indians  of  California. 


eral  to  one  of  his  lieutenants,  cannot 
be  forgotten. 

This  Agua  Nueva  was  a  small  vil- 
lage or  collection  of  huts  of  adobes, 
the  large  unburnt  bricks  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  about  twenty  miles  in 
advance,  or  south,  of  Saltillo ;  and  the 
road  passed  through  a  narrow  valley, 
in  which  was  the  hacienda  farm  and 
pass  of  Buena  Vista,  four  to  five 
miles  from  Saltillo. 

The  camp  at  Agua  Nueva  was  in 
the  broad  eastern  end  of  a  narrow 
valley,  extending  to  the  west,  and 
where  the  last  running  water  was  to 
be  found  in  the  journey  from  Saltillo 
south  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  beyond, 
and  towards  the  large  and  rich  city 
of  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  had  been 
the  objective  point  of  attack  by  Gen. 
Taylor.  This  ranch  was  the  central 
position  of  a  dark  and  bloody  ground, 
on  the  main  mountain-gorge  pass 
from  Central  to  Northern  Mexico,  in 
which,  within  a  half-day's  ride  north 
or  south,  this  century  has  witnessed 
some  five  or  six  bloody  battles,  or 
massacres,  besides  those  of  Monterey 
at  its  debouch  at  the  north.  At  eight 
miles  south  of  Agua  Nueva,  in  1810, 
the  Mexicans  under  Hidalgo  defeated 
the  Spaniards  under  Cordero.  In 
1811,  about  sixteen  miles  south-east, 
the  Mexican  Gen.  Royon  defeated  the 
Spaniards  under  Melgara.  In  1841, 
two  miles  south  af  Saltillo,  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Indians  had  a  battle ;  and 
in  1842,  four  or  five  miles  south-west, 
Col.  Jordan  of  Texas  fought  the 
Mexicans:  while  in  January,  1847, 
Majors  Gains  and  Borland,  of  our 
forces,  were  captured  at  Encarnacion 
by  the  Mexicans ;  and,  as  it  proved, 
in  February,  1847,  this  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  the  crowning  contest 
of  them  all,  was  fought  five  miles 
south  of  Saltillo. 
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The  Hacienda  of  Encarnacion, 
thirty  miles  south  of  Agna  Nueva, 
was  an  "  estancia,"  or  stock-ranch, 
supplied  with  a  bitterish  but  drink- 
able water  from  two  very  deep  wells, 
worked  by  mules.  These  wells  sup- 
plied the  many  thousands  of  the 
flocks  and  herds  that  grazed  upon  the 
adjacent  mountains,  and  resorted 
hither  once  or  twice  a  week  only,  dur- 
ing the  dry  season  of  six  or  eight 
months  each  year  without  rain.  The 
slight  dews  upon  the  grass  enabled 
the  animals  to  subsist  for  many  days 
without  water.  And  this  necessary 
of  life  was  obtained  only  from  these 
wells,  or  the  "  tanks "  formed  by 
dams  in  the  mountain  gorges,  that 
collected  and  retained  the  water  of 
the  rainy  season  for  months,  and 
sometimes  till  the  rains  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

This  Encarnacion  was  an  isolated 
farm- fortress  in  fact;  for  its' high 
corral  walls,  as  well  as  a  masonry 
parapet  at  the  roof,  were  loop-holed 
for  defences  against  the  raids  of  the 
Comanches,  whose  custom  was  to 
sweep  down  rapidly  in  parties  of  tens 
or  hundreds,  mounted  upon  the  fleet- 
est horses  to  be  found ;  and,  if  the 
villages  were  unprotected,  they  would 
seize  the  plunder  most  desired,  in  a 
stay  of  a  few  minutes  only,  murder 
the  men  and  old  women,  and  carry 
off  the  young  women  and  girls,  and 
the  boys  of  ten  or  twelve,  for  slavery, 
or  adoption  into  their  respective 
tribes.  The  terror  that  these  Indians 
inspired  in  the  Mexicans  was  inde- 
scribable. They  feared  fifty  Indians, 
on  account  of  these  cruelties,  more 
than  three  hundred  Americans,  though 
fifty  Americans  would  attack  and  de- 
feat hundreds  of  the  savages.  The 
rapidity  of  their  attack  may  be  well 
judged  of,  when,  in  one  of  their  raids 
on  Agua  Nueva,  after  our  army  had 


removed  towards  Saltillo,  our  careless 
picket  was  surprised :  one  of  them 
barely  escaped  with  his  life  by  mount- 
ing his  horse,  and  forcing  him  to 
break  his  halter  by  the  application  of 
the  cruel  Mexican  spur,  —  a  weapon 
whose  sound  alone  is  so  arranged  as 
to  urge  the  animal  on  all  ordinary  oc- 
casions. 

This  ranch  of  Agua  Nueva  was 
one 'of  the  large  number  of  farms  into 
which  the  country  is  divided ;  some 
with  many  thousands  of  cattle  and 
horses  and  of  sheep  and  goats  at- 
tached to  and  dependent  upon  them 
for  care  and  protection  ;  while  others 
were  villages  of  hundreds  of  peons, 
—  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  who* 
are  virtually  slaves  for  life  to  the 
ricos,  or  rich  men. 

The  owner  of  Agua  Nueva,  and  of 
the  larger  portion  of  these  ranches 
and  villages  for  some  two  hundred 
miles  or  more  to  the  north-west,  was 
one  Don  Jacobo  (or  Jacob)  Sanchez, 
a  gentleman  of  education  and  breed- 
ing, though  nearly  a  black  Indian  in 
appearance.  He  was  the  son,  by  an 
Indian  woman,  of  a  shrewd  and  un- 
scrupulous Spanish-Mexican  lawyer, 
who  acquired,  often  unjustly  it  was 
thought,  these  immense  properties  in 
the  troublous  times  of  the  first  revolts 
from  Spain.  Don  Jacobo  we  some- 
times saw  in  Saltillo,  where  he  had 
his  town  mansion;  though  he  gen- 
erally resided  at  his  hacienda,  some 
thirty  miles  south-west,  where  he 
lived  in  princely  style,  with  his 
private  band  of  musicians  for  his  own 
amusement.  The  hacienda  is  a  large 
and  extensive  plantation,  with  the 
mansion  of  the  owner  generally; 
while  the  ranch  is  the  small  farm,  or 
peasant  village.  About  one  hundred 
miles  west  of  Agua  Nueva  was  the 
vineyard  hacienda  of  Parras.  This 
Parras  was  owned  by  a  noble-spirited 
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gentleman,  Don  Manuel  Ibarro,  the 
master  of  two  thousand  peons.  He 
had  been  at  school  in  the  United 
States,  at  Bardstown  Ky.,  with  the 
son  of  Henry  Clay,  a  lieut.-colonel 
of  Gen.  Wool's  forces  at  the  time  that 
command  passed  through  Parras,  en 
route  to  Saltillo.  The  true  and  cor- 
dial Spanish-Mexican  embrace  was 
given  to  the  colonel  by  Don  Manuel, 
and  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  troops  ; 
and  our  officers  could  hardly  restrain 
him  from  turning  the  whole  army 
into  his  wine-cellars  in  his  excess  of 
hospitable  feeling  He,  with  many 
of  the  best  Mexicans,  had  an  intense 
hatred  of  the  tyranny  of  Santa  Ana, 
>  and  held  himself  ready  for  resistance 
to  him. 

As  instances  of  the  wealth  at  com- 
mand of  these  ricos  in  that  country, 
I  would  mention,  that  we  were  told  of 
one  gentleman,  who,  when  Santa 
Ana's  army  started  from  San  Luis  to 
cross  the  arid  desert  to  attack  us,  had 
presented  five  thousand  mules  to  that 
general  to  transport  water  for  the 
troops;  and  of  another,  who  had 
mounted  a  whole  regiment  of  lancers 
on  horses  of  one  color,  and  that  no 
common  color  for  that  animal,  —  nan- 
keen, —  as  a  present  to  his  country. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that 
the  haciendas  of  these  ricos,  especially 
those  not  their  usual  homes,  when 
they  had  such,  were  generally  under 
the  charge  of  an  "  administrador," 
of  the  class  gentleman,  with  a 
"  mayor-doino,"  a  sort  of  upper  but- 
ler, under  him,  to  direct  all  the  lesser 
details  and  lower  servants.  And 
such  mayor-domos  were  generally  in 
charge  of  the  smaller  haciendas, 
"  estancias,"  or  larger  ranches.  The 
next  class,  the  rancheros,or  small  farm- 
ers, generally  the  smallest  kind  of 
farmers,  were  of  the  mixed  white  and 
Indian  blood  of  all  shades,  with  the 


Indian  largely  predominating.  The 
next  and  lowest  class  were  the  peons, 
of  the  same  blood  and  origin  with  the 
rancheros,  being  the  household  and 
personal  servants,  the  herdsmen,  &c., 
the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil  for  others, 
and  virtually,  though  not  nominally, 
slaves,  as  completely  as  our  own  blacks 
at  the  South  have  been.  Their  masters 
always  furnished  them  their  few  pur- 
chasable necessaries  "  on  account," 
for  which  they  were  almost  always  too 
ready  to  incur  the  indebtedness.  For 
these  sums  of  some  twenty  dollars  to 
forty  dollars  only,  which  they  scarcely 
ever  expected  or  attempted  to  pay, 
their  service,  aftd  even  their  personal 
liberty,  was  compromised.  If  at- 
tempts were  made  to  evade  payment 
by  escaping  to  a  distance,  the  al cades, 
or  other  officers,  had  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  arrest  and  return  them,  with 
the  power  even  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. At  Monterey  and  other  places, 
I  was  told  that  our  officers,  by  the 
payment  of  such  small  sums,  freed 
many  excellent  working  men  and 
women.  In  many  cases,  most  excel- 
lent household  servants,  female  cooks, 
&c.,  had  been  held  for  such  amount 
to  the  thraldom  from  which  they  had 
had  no  hope  of  escaping  during 
their  lives. 

In  the  broader  valley  of  Agua 
Nueva,  well  supplied  with  running 
water,  —  sometimes  wanting  for  thirty 
to  fifty  miles  in  these  mountain  ranges, 
—  lay  the  camp  of  Gen.  Taylor, 
with  about  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  men ;  and  quite  near,  in  a 
separate  camp,  were  the  troops  that 
Gen.  Wool  had  brought  from  Mon- 
clova  at  the  north-east,  of  nearly 
double  the  number  of  Gen.  Taylor's 
forces ;  though  all  were  under  his 
command.  .  Besides  this,  a  force  of 
about  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
was  at  the  depot  at  Saltillo.  All  was 
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wild  rumor  in  these  camps  as  to  the 
designs,  position,  and  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  with  absolutely  nothing  of 
certainty  known. 

Yet  even  if  Santa  Ana  was  really 
in  front  (and  he  was  actually  at  that 
time  with  his  large  force  approaching, 
if  not  really  at,  Encarnacion,  within 
less  than  thirty  miles,  or  half  a  day's 
ride  of  us),  it  was  believed  that  we 
could  meet  and  resist  him  successfully 
in  the  one  or  two  supposed  passes  of 
these  mountains  south,  within  three 
or  four  miles,  of  Agua  Nueva. 

The  reconnoissances  of  the  engi- 
neers now  made  daily  of  their  own 
motion,  and  without  Gen.  Taylor's  or- 
der, though  instantly  reported  to  him, 
soon  developed  the  fact  that  these 
mountains  were  passable  in  every  di- 
rection, and  that  the  camps  in  this 
valley  were  in  a  most  dangerous  posi- 
tion, where  a  largely  superior  force, 
such  as  we  had  full  reason  to  believe 
was  being  organized  in  our  front, 
could  pour  down  upon  us  and  over- 
whelm us,  coming  from  different  di- 
rections through  these  many  moun- 
tain passes. 

Those  reports  that  we  made  soon 
gave  an  earnest  anxiety  to  our  usually 
imperturbable  general ;  and  during 
the  week  immediately  before  the  bat- 
tle, reconnoitring  parties,  some  of 
them  in  large  force,  were  kept  con- 
stantly out,  to  obtain  information,  al- 
though with  but  little  success  till  the 
very  last  moment.  One  large  party 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  cavalry  and  artillery,  under 
Capt.  (afterwards  Col.)  May,  came 
in  after  thirty-six  hours'  absence, 
with  wild  rumors  of  having  been 
driven  in,  which  were  without  doubt 
incorrect ;  for  though  a  picket-officer 
sent  out  by  him,  Lieut,  (now  Gen.) 
Sturgis,  and  one  or  two  men,  were 
lost,  they  were  not  attacked,  and  no 


enemy  was  really  seen.  This  was  in 
most  marked  contrast  to  our  own  sit- 
uation, where  every  movement,  and 
the  details  of  each  command  we  had, 
were  well  known  to  the  Mexicans. 
It  was  stated,  and  as  I  believe  cor- 
rectly, that  the  very  Friday,  three 
days  before  the  battle,  there  were 
within  and  around  our  camps  intelli- 
gent Mexican  officers,  disguised  as 
peons  or  rancheros,  offering  for  sale 
the  sugars  and  fruits  of  the  country. 
They  had  actually  ascertained  the 
numbers  of  regiments  of  each  arm, 
whether  of  cavalry  or  infantry, 
whether  of  regulars  or  volunteers,  and 
the  exact  numbers  of  men  in  each, 
to  within  some  two  or  three  per  cent, 
as  well  as  the  actual  number  of  the 
pieces  of  our  artillery.  Gen.  Taylor, 
with  his  avowed  belief  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  keeping  such  matters  con- 
cealed in  an  enemy's  country,  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the 
usual  precautions  of  chains  of  senti- 
nels or  pickets  around  our  camps,  or 
even  at  our  market-places,  where  the 
peasants  of  the  country  were  encour- 
aged to  furnish  supplies.  In  the 
uncertainty  of  our  situation,  however, 
still  further  reconnoissances  were  made, 
and  scouts  sent  out,  especially  a  small 
"spy  company,"  organized  for  the 
purpose  under  Ben.  McCullough, 
since  killed  in  Missouri  as  a  rebel 
general.  Much  confidence  was  felt 
in  him  and  his  men,  as  old  Texas 
rangers;  and  our  final  certain  infor- 
mation of  the  actual  near  presence  of 
the  enemy  came  by  some  of  his  men 
on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  February. 
Upon  this  Gen.  Taylor  broke  up  his 
camp  on  the  next  morning,  having 
evidently  changed  what  I  believe  to 
have  been  his  previous  intention  of 
awaiting  the  assault  of  the  enemy  at 
that  point.  But  though  tents  were 
struck,  and  wagons  were  loaded  and 
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in  line,  and  officers  in  some  cases 
mounted,  Gen.  Taylor,  with  the  de- 
termination not  to  be  driven  from  his 
camp  by  one  of  the  thousand  false 
rumors,  would  not  start,  as  he  stated, 
"  until  McCullough  himself  returned.'7 

He  came  back  about  two,  P.M.,  and 
reported  that  he  had  been  within 
Santa  Ana's  guard-fires,  near  Encar- 
nacion,  and  that  the  broad  plain 
around  that  hacienda  was  covered 
for  miles  with  the  troops,  artillery,  and 
mule-trains  of  this  immense  army. 

We  at  once  moved  rapidly  to  our 
rear,  towards  Saltillo,  for  some  fifteen 
miles,  to  the  gorge  of  Buena  Vista, 
which  no  one  could  pass,  with  any 
military  eye,  without  selecting  it  as 
an  admirable  defensive  point.  The 
troops  of  Gen.  Wool  were  here  halted 
for  encampment ;  while  Gen.  Taylor's 
smaller  special  force  proceeded  on 
to  near  Saltillo,  where  it  went  into 
bivouac  that  night.  On  the  morning 
of  the  22d  of  February,  Gen.  Taylor 
arranged  for  a  garrison  of  some  six 
hundred  men  to  guard  the  city,  and 
restrain  the  people,  and  also  manned 
a  small  redoubt  near  his  camp  on  the 
high  plateau  immediately  south  of 
the  town,  and  commanding  it,  which 
he  placed  under  the  command  of  Major 
Webster.  He  desired  the  engineers 
to  go  both  together  (remarking, "two 
heads  were  better  than  one " )  to 
Wool's  camp,  and  call  for  Rucker's 
squadron  of  dragoons  (as  May  had 
reported  his  horses  as  too  tired),  and 
that  they  should  then  proceed  to  re- 
connoitre the  passes  south  of  our  late 
camp,  towards  Encarnacion.  That 
journey  we  were  saved,  as  will  be  seen ; 
for  starting  from  camp  from  half-past 
seven  to  eight,  A.M.,  Major  Mansfield 
and  myself  rode  leisurely  along,  recon- 
noitring, taking  the  bearings,  &c.,  and 
sketching  the  obstacles,  cross-gullies, 
and  hills  on  our  route,  till,  on  n  earing 


the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista,  about 
nine,  A.M.,  we  met  a  dragoon  on  a  gal- 
lop with  despatches  in  his  hand,  who 
called  out  to  us,  "  The  enemy  are  in 
sight.'7  We  sprung  our  horses  for- 
ward by  the  side  of  Wool's  camp  on  our 
left,  then  aroused  and  in  great  alarm ; 
we  saw  Capt.  Washington's  battery 
moving  to  the  front,  — to  the  narrow 
road  pass  of  some  forty  feet  only  be- 
tween the  steep  spurs  of  the  hills  on 
our  left,  and  the  precipitous  gullies  on 
the  right,  and  over  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  houses  of  Buena  Vista ;  and  we 
were  brought  up  at  about  eight  hun- 
dred yards  farther  by  finding  some 
eighteen  hundred  of  the  Mexican 
cavalry  already  up,  and  forming  a  line 
to  their  right,  within  a  half  mile  of 
us. 

I  would  say  now,  that  we  were  per- 
fectly astonished  that  such  a  body  of 
troops  could  have  approached  so  near 
without  our  men  being  in  a  position 
to  meet  them ;  and  we  were  surprised 
that  the  news  should  have  been  de- 
spatched to  Gen.  Taylor,  as  we  per- 
sonally witnessed,  only  some  fifteen 
minutes  previously. 

From  what  we  afterwards  learned, 
it  appears  that  Santa  Ana  had  taken 
up  his  line  of  march  almost  immedi- 
ately after  McCullough  left  his  camp, 
and  without  McCullough's  suspecting 
it.  And  he  was  pushing  on  to  attack 
us  in  our  camp  that  very  night ;  for 
his  advance  had  made  the  journey  of 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
pass  into  the  Agua  Nueva  valley, 
and  five  miles  farther  it  came  upon 
the  site  of  our  camp 'where  our  trains 
were  still  loading  up  with  grain,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  P.M.  The  wheat-stacks 
were  burned,  and  by  their  glaring 
light  the  mule^teanis  started,  and 
came  in  on  a  hard  run,  fifteen  miles 
to  Buena  Vista,  arriving  between 
three  to  five  in  the  morning.  As  this 
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certainly  must  have  been  communi- 
cated to  Gen.  Wool,  why  a  scout  or  re- 
connoitring party  was  not  sent  to  the 
front  at  once,  to  learn  the  situation, 
and  why  even  this  information  was 
not  sent  to  Gen.  Taylor  immediately, 
cannot  be  conceived.  It  was  such  a 
blunder,  that  we  were  all  saved  from 
actual  destruction  only  by  an  equal 
blunder  of  the  Mexican  commander 
or  by  the  "providence  of  God." 
For  if  that  very  cavalry  we  saw,  in- 
stead of  halting,  and  slowly  forming 
a  cross-line  towards  the  mountain  on 
their  right,  at  a  distance,  as  we  saw 
it,  within  one  mile  of  where  Gen. 
Wool's  army  lay,  had  but  pressed 
rapidly  forward  at  the  first,  into  our 
then  disordered  camp  of  volunteers 
of  less  than  double  their  own  number, 
but  few  would  have  been  left  to  tell 
the  tale ;  and  our  force,  of  one  half 
those  numbers,  at  Saltillo  would  of 
course  have  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  ground  on  which  we  found 
ourselves  —  this  field  of  Buena  Vista, 
—  was,  as  it  then  appeared  to  me, 
one  of  the  most  broken  and  difficult 
positions  on  which  any  battle  had 
ever  been  fought.  It  was  situated  in 
the  valley,  about  one-third  the  dis- 
tance from  Saltillo,  twelve  miles,  to 
the  ranch  of  La  Encantada  ("  the  en- 
chanted," from  its  mountain  echoes), 
a  valley  of  perhaps  two  miles  in  width 
at  each  extremity,  narrowed  at  Buena 
Vista  to  near  half  that  distance.  The 
east  side  on  our  left,  at  about  one 
thousand  yards,  was  bounded  by  the 
Sierra  or  mountain  range,  thirty-five 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  height ;  and 
the  right,  at  six  hundred  yards,  by 
"  lomitas,"  or  hills,  of  some  two  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  feet,  just  beyond 
which  were  the  higher  mountains. 
On  our  left,  as  the  road  ran  nearly 
through  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
there  was  a  sort  of  elevated  plain,  with 


cross  valleys  formed  by  the  rains  and 
floods  of  ages,  of  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet  depression;  while  on  our  right 
was  a  lower  steppe,  or  valley  of  bottom 
land,  with  recent  deep  gullies,  or 
"  canons,"  with  precipitous  sides,  from 
ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep. 

This  Buena  Vista,  or  rather  the 
battle-field,  was  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  ranch,  at  the  pass  of 
"  Angostura,"  as  that  field  was  called 
by  the  Mexicans ;  though  the  original 
name  was  "la  Chupadera,"  or  the 
"sucking-place,"  as  cattle  were  able 
at  times  to  obtain  there  a  little  water 
that  oozed  from  the  spurs  of  the  hills 
near  the  road. 

A  model  plan  of  the  actual  field  of 
conflict  can  be  best  conceived  by  pla- 
cing both  hands  flat  upon  a  table, 
while  facing  to  the  westward,  with 
the  fore-arms  raised  to  some  forty-five 
degrees.  The  fore-arms  would  indi- 
cate the  mountain-range;  the  rjght 
hand,  with  the  fingers  slightly  sepa- 
rated, and  having  the  thumb  near  the 
fore-finger,  will  very  nearly  represent 
our  own  original  ground.  And  the 
left,  with  the  thumb  touching  the  right 
wrist,  and  the  fingers  inclined  towards 
the  right  fore-finger,  will  show  tn£ 
ground  or  ridges  occupied  by  the 
Mexicans ;  our  own  main  field  of 
fight  having  some  three  hundred 
yards  breadth  at  the  wrist,  or  base  of 
the  mountains,  and  five  hundred  at  the 
heads  of  the  valleys,  being  thus  near- 
ly a  third  of  a  mile  square.  These 
valley  heads  were  about  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  mountains,  and  near- 
ly the  same  distance  from  the  road  at 
the  middle  of  the  valley;  the  spurs 
near  the  road  being  some  eighty  to 
ninety  feet  above  it,  and  rising  gen- 
tly eastward  towards  the  plain,  which 
sloped  up  to  the  mountain  to  perhaps 
double  that  height.  These  slopes 
were  passable  in  all  directions, — 
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though  with  difficulty  in  the  steepest 
parts, —  by  both  men,  and  the  small 
Mexican  horses,  as  were  these  moun- 
tain spurs  also,  for  the  most  part. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  main 
action  on  the  23d,  we  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  position  I  have  referred 
to,  as  represented  by  the  right  hand  ; 
O'Brien's  pieces  being  in  position  to 
enfilade  the  advanced  spur,  or  thumb, 
with  the  Second  Indiana  Regiment, 
under  Col.  Bowles,  to  protect  them. 
Our  outlook  station,  with  a  small 
picket,  was  at  the  extremity  of  the 
next  ridge,  or  fore-finger ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  second  spur  back  from 
that  were  five  guns  of  Capt.  Wash- 
ington's battery,  guarding  the  narrow 
pass  of  the  road,  which  was  protected 
by  a  small  breastwork,  hastily 
thrown  up  on  the  spur  itself,  and 
manned  by  Illinois  troops  under  Lieut.- 
Col.  Wetherford.  Our  usual  route  to 
the  main  battle-field,  and  the  only 
route  for  artillery,  was  by  the  small 
rear  spur,  represented  by  the  little 
finger.  At  sunset  on  the  23d,  these 
two  last-named  spurs  were  all  that 
was  left  to  us ;  and  the  Mexicans  had 
a  large  battery,  protected  by  a  heavy 
regiment  drawn  up  in  position  at  the 
wrist,  or  mountain  foot,  to  enfilade  the 
whole  of  the  main  field  of  the  contest, 
if  they  had  cnarged  down,  as  we  at 
the  time  expected. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  here  one  or 
two  peculiarities  of  this  high  region, 
which  greatly  affected,  if  they  were 
not  the  main  cause  of,  our  greatest  dis- 
aster that  day,  — the  massacre  of  near- 
ly two  hundred  men  at  the  close  of  the 
contest.  The  rarified  atmosphere 
here,  at  six  thousand  feet  elevation, 
was  such,  that  to  us,  whose  constitu- 
tions were  not  accustomed  to  it,  but 
slight  exertions  and  short  marches 
caused  great  fatigue  and  weariness ; 
and  the  clearness  of  the  air  almost 


wholly  changed  or  destroyed  all  pre- 
conceived notions  of  distances  from 
the  gradations  of  light  and  shade. 
In  standing  on  any  one  of  these 
ridges,  of  which  several  might  lie  be- 
fore us  in  succession  at  every  two  hun- 
dred or  three  hundred  yards,  the  eye 
would  detect  nothing  from  which  to 
suspect  that  the  surface  was  other 
than  a  continuous  plane,  the  air  was 
so  clear. 

But  to  return  from  this  description 
to  the  position  for  reconnoissance 
that  we  had  chosen,  the  lookout  point 
above  mentioned.  Major  Mansfield 
gave  me  his  directions  to  remain  there, 
and  report  to  the  general  in  the  rear 
the  numbers  and  kinds  of  troops  of 
the  enemy,  as  they  came  »p  and 
formed  in  front ;  adding  personal  re- 
quests, in  case  he  fell,  even  showing  me 
the  peculiarities  ©f  his  teeth  to  recognize 
him  even  in  decay,  as  he  stated,  for 
he  seemed  to  have  anticipated  the 
death  upon  the  battle-field  which  fell 
to  his  lot  some  fifteen  years  later. 
He  then  mounted  and  rode  to  the 
rear  to  assist  in  organizing  and  ar- 
ranging the  troops  to  meet  the  attack, 
which  was  hourly  expected  during  the 
whole  of  that  day.  I  remained  at 
that  position  till  night-fall,  with  a 
small  infantry  picket,  and  counted  the 
regiments  as  they-  came  up  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  pieces  of  artillery, 
&c.,  and  sent  the  news  in  by  dragoons 
from  a  mounted  squad  under  cover  of 
the  spur  in  my  rear.  Some  forty 
pieces  of  artillery  were  reported,  with 
some  eighteen  to  twenty  bodies  of  in- 
fantry, mostly  regiments,  and  sixteen 
regiments  of  brilliantly  uniformed 
cavalry,  drawn  up  in  two  lines  on 
dress-parade  that  afternoon.  I  recol- 
lect distinctly  now  the  music  of  their 
bugles  ringing  sweetly  through  all 
our  camp  from  this  parade.  These 
regiments,  of  some  four  hundred  men 
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only,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  gave 
them  a  body  of  cavalry  of  some  six 
thousand  to  seven  thousand ;  and  they 
were  their  best  and  best-officered 
veterans ;  and  their  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery troops,  though  we  judged  them 
to  be  more  at  that  time,  made 
up  a  total  force  of  some  twenty-five 
thousand  altogether.  To  withstand 
them,  we  had  of  our  army  all  told  on 
the  field,  both  of  Gen.  Taylor's  and 
Wool's  command,  three  batteries,  of 
sixteen  six-pounder  pieces  in  all,  and 
two  hundred  and  sixty  men  of  regular 
artillery,  two  squadrons  of  regular 
dragoons  of  some  two  hundred  men, 
and  fifteen  companies  (some  eight 
hundred  men)  of  poorly  disciplined 
volunteer  cavalry  from  Kentucky  and 
Arkansas,  to  a  great  extent  mounted 
on  mules,  as  they  had  sold  their 
horses  to  the  artillery  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  early  muster-out,  and  re- 
turn home.  We  had  also  some  six 
regiments  of  volunteer  infantry  of 
some  thirty-four  hundred  men,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  as  to  discipline. 
In  all,  with  the  sixteen  guns,  we  had 
some  forty-six  hundred  men ;  of  whom 
about  two- thirds  only  stood  their 
ground  to  resist  the  assaults  of  these 
heavy  Mexican  forces,  organized 
from  the  most  experienced  veteran 
regiments  of  Mexico,  and  with  heavy 
siege-artillery  even,  of  far  superior 
power  to  our  own  light  guns. 

An  incident  of  the  afternoon's  re- 
connoissance  shows  the  difficulty  of 
controlling  new  troops  till  fairly  un- 
der fire ;  as  it  also  illustrates  the  lit- 
tle danger  from  the  fire  of  artillery, 
if  you  watch  the  pieces  and  have 
cover;  an  incident  precisely  such  as 
occurred  to  Major  Mansfield  at  the 
battle  of  Monterey,  which  he  had 
told  but  a  day  or  two  before.  While 
there  with  his  glass,  reconnoitring 
the  "Black  Fort"  near  that  city, 


with  a  picket  of  Texans  to  guard  him, 
he  looked,  as  he  said,  "  directly  into 
the  muzzles  of  three  guns  "  pointed 
at  him,  and  ordered  his  party  to  keep 
down,  or  leave  him,  that  they  might 
not  draw  this  fire.  As  they  did  not 
heed  him  in  their  anxiety  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  he  found  a  little  hollow 
he  could  drop  into,  and  continued  his 
observations,  until  his  party  at  length 
brought  upon  them  the  fire  of  each 
of  these  three  guns  in  succession ;  the 
major  dropping  under  cover  each  time 
and  immediately  rising.  After  this, 
he  was  left  unmolested,  while  he 
found  his  guard  more  obedient.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  occurred  at 
this  lookout  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
22d.  For  an  hour  or  more  the  muz- 
zles of  three  guns  bore  upon  us  from 
an  opposite  ridge  some  four  hundred 
yards  distant ;  and  the  men  were  cau- 
tioned to  keep  down,  and  to  watch 
and  take  cover,  to  which  they  paid  no 
attention,  in  their  eagerness  to  see 
the  forming  of  the  infantry  for  an  at- 
tack over  the  mountain  spurs  on  our 
left.  When  they  were  cautioned 
"down,"  at  the  smoke  of  the  first 
gun,  most  carefully  aimed,  they  es- 
caped with  a  few  slight  injuries  from 
the  stones  thrown  up;  and,  as  the  sec- 
ond and  third  guns  had  no  more 
effect,  we  were  left  in  quiet,  and  this 
guard  became  as  obedient  as  children. 
As  to  our  troops  in  rear,  Gen.  Tay- 
lor, having  made  his  arrangements 
for  the  security  of  Saltillo,  and  learned 
by  the  courier  we  had  seen  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  enemy,  had  ar- 
rived on  the  field  not  far  from  noon 
of  that  day,  and  had  the  distribution 
of  the  forces  completed,  which  had 
been  in  part  provided  for  previously 
by  his  second  in  command,  Gen.  Wool. 
O'Brien's  section  of  artillery  covered 
our  front  and  right ;  and  the  Illinois 
troops,  under  Bissel  and  Harden,  pro- 
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tected  our  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  near- 
est spur  of  the  mountain-range. 

While  these  arrangements  were 
being  made,  about  two,  P.M.,  on  the 
afternoon  of  this  day,  when  the  troops 
of  the  enemy  had  arrived,  and  formed 
in  large  force  in  our  front,  a  flag  was 
sent  in  by  the  President-General 
Santa  Ana,  to  Gen.  Taylor,  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  himself  and  all 
his  troops ;  to  which  the  simple  reply 
sent  back  was,  "I  have  the  honor  re- 
spectfully to  decline  your  proposition. 
Z.  TAYLOR." 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon,  a  force  of  a  full  division 
of  Mexicans  was  started  up  the  steep 
mountain  spur  on  the  east,  a  thousand 
feet  and  more  above  us,  with  the  hope 
of  pouring  down  upon  and  over- 
whelming our  left ;  and,  as  those  col- 
umns formed,  we  heard  the  loud 
cheers  of  our  men,  as  that  day  and 
its  memories,  the  22d  February, 
was  called  out  to  them.  This  contest 
of  musketry,  almost  among  the  clouds, 
continued  for  some  two  hours,  with  no 
result  whatever,  other  than  the  loss 
of  some  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
men  killed  and  wounded,  as  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Mexicans,  and  but  five 
slightly  wounded  on  'our  part.  Gen. 
Taylor  remarking,  as  I  was  told,  that 
"  He  hoped  they  would  have  a  few 


more  such  trials  in  learning  to  fire 
down  hill ; "  accurate  firing  being 
almost  impossible  down  a  mountain 
side,  as  is  well  known  to  hunters  and 
marksmen. 

With  the  closing  in  of  night,  the 
enemy  on  the  heights  were  withdrawn, 
that  mountain  skirmish  being  the 
only  attempt  at  fighting  for  the  day. 
At  the  earliest  dark,  our  pickets  were 
thrown  out  well  in  advance  even  of 
the  lookout  position  of  the  day ;  for 
a  small  knoll  was  seized  within  some 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  advance 
battery  of  the  Mexicans,  which  in- 
sured an  ample  warning  in  case  of 
any  night  attack.  Within  a  few  min- 
utes after,  the  Mexicans  attempted  to 
secure  the  same  knoll ;  but  their  lead- 
ing man  was  captured,  whose  sword, 
the  first  trophy  on  that  field,  I  was 
able  to  secure,  with  the  prisoner. 

The  night  of  the  22d  was  passed 
quietly,  in  the  thoughts  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  morrow,  with  both  ar- 
mies. A  proposition  was  made  by  an 
engineer  officer  who  knew  the  ground, 
through  Gen.  Wool  to  Gen.  Taylor, 
for  a  night  attack,  with  the  offer  to 
guide  it  from  our  front,  along  the 
road,  "  after  midnight  and  the  setting 
of  the  moon ; "  but  lie  declined,  from 
the  fear  of  the  confusion  incident  to 

such  assaults  in  the  darkness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TO  YOU. 

EACH  morn  around  the  slowly-waking  earth 
Passes  the  golden-tinted  wave  of  light ; 

Each  morn  around  the  slowly  waking  earth 
The  songs  of  birds  are  with  it  in  its  flight. 

Dear  love,  it  ne'er  begins  and  never  ends  : 

Naught  can  the  golden  light  and  bird-songs  sever. 

Dear  love,  it  ne'er  begins  and  never  ends : 
We  e'er  have  loved,  and  we  shall  love  forever. 
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BY  CHARLES  D.  WARNER. 


I. -ON    TOP    OF    THE     HOUSE. 


THE  tip-top  of  the  Villa  Nardi  is 
a  flat  roof,  with  a  wall  about  it  three 
feet  high,  and  some  little  turreted  af- 
fairs, that  look  very  much  like  chim- 
neys. Joseph,  the  gray-haired  ser- 
vitor, has  brought  my  chair  and  table 
up  here  to-day;  and  here  I  am,  es- 
tablished to  write. 

I  am  here  above  most  earthly  an- 
noyances, and  on  a  level  with  the 
heavenly  influences.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  higher  one 
gets,  the  easier  it  must  be  to  write ; 
and  that,  especially  at  a  great  eleva- 
tion, one  could  strike  into  lofty  themes, 
and  launch  out,  without  fear  of  ship- 
wreck on  any  of  the  earthly  head- 
lands, in  his  aerial  voyages.  Yet, 
after  all,  he  would  be  likely  to  arrive 
nowhere,  I  suspect ;  or,  to  change  the 
figure,  to  find,  that,  in  parting  with 
the  taste  of  the  earth,  he  had  pro- 
duced a  flavorless  composition.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  haze  in  the  horizon 
to-day,  I  could  distinguish  the  very 
house  in  Naples,  that  of  Manso, 
Marquis  of  Villa,  where  Tasso  found 
a  home,  and  where  John  Milton  was 
entertained  at  a  later  day  by  that 
hospitable  nobleman.  I  wonder,  if 
he  had  come  to  the  Villa  Nardi  and 
written  on  the  roof,  if  the  theological 
features  of  his  epic  would  have  been 
softened,  and  if  he  would  not  have 
received  new  suggestions  for  the 
adornment  of  the  garden.  Of  course, 
it  is  well  that  his  immortal  produc- 
tion was  not  composed  on  this  roof, 
and  in  sight  of  these  seductive  shores, 
or  it  would  have  been  more  strongly 
flavored  with  classic  mythology  than 
it  is.  But,  letting  Milton  go,  it  may 

42 


be  necessary  to  say,  that  my  writing 
to-day  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
theory  of  composition  in  an  elevated 
position ;  for  this  is  the  laziest  place 
that  I  have  yet  found. 

I  am  above  the  highest  olive-trees ; 
and,  if  I  turned  that  way,  should  look 
over  the  tops  of  what  seems  a  vast 
grove  of  them,  out  of  which  a  white 
roof,  and  an  old  time-eaten  tower 
here  and  there,  appears  ;  and  the  sun 
is  flooding  them  with  waves  of  light, 
which  I  think  a  person  delicately 
enough  organized  could  hear  beat. 
Beyond  the  brown  roofs  of  the  town, 
the  terraced  hills  arise,  in  semi-circu- 
lar embrace  of  the  plain ;  and  the 
fine  veil  over  them  is  partly  the  nat- 
ural shimmer  of  the  heat,  and  partly 
the  silver  duskiness  of  the  olive- 
leaves.  I  sit  with  my  back  to  all 
this,  taking  the  entire  force  of  this 
winter  sun ;  which  is  full  of  life  and 
genial  heat,  and  does  not  scorch  one, 
as  I  remember  such  a  full  flood  of  it 
would  at  home.  It  is  putting  sweet- 
ness, too,  into  the  oranges;  which,  I 
observe,  are  getting  redder  and  softer 
day  by  day.  We  have  here,  by  the 
way,  such  a  habit  of  taking  up  an 
orange,  weighing  it  in  the  hand,  and 
guessing  if  it  is  ripe,  that  the  test  is 
extending  to  other  things.  I  saw  a 
gentleman  this  morning,  at  breakfast, 
weighing  an  egg  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  some  one  asked  him  if  it  was 
ripe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  never  bluer  than  it  is  to- 
day. It  has  a  shade  or  two  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  sky:  though  I  like  the 
sky  best  after  all ;  for  it  is  less  opaque, 
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and  offers  an  illimitable  opportunity  of 
exploration.     Perhaps  this  is  because 
I  am  nearer  to  it.     There  are  some 
little  ruffles  of  air  on  the  sea,  which 
I  do  not  feel  here,  making  broad  spots 
of  shadow,  and  here  and  there  flecks 
and  sparkles.     But  the  schooners  sail 
idly  ;  and  the  fishing-boats  that  have 
put  out  from  the  Marina  float  in  the 
nKtet   dreamy  manner.     I   fear  that 
the  fishermen  who  have  made  a  show 
of  industry,  and  got  away  from  their 
wives,  who  are  busily  weaving  nets  on 
shore,  are  yielding  to  the  seductions 
of  the  occasion,  and  making  a  day  of 
it.     And,  as  I  look  at  them,  I  found 
myself  debating  which  I  would  rather 
be,    a   fisherman  there  in  the  boat, 
rocked  by  the  swell,  and  warmed  by 
the  sun,  or  a  friar,  on  the  terrace  of 
the  garden  on  the  summit  of  Deserto, 
lying    perfectly    tranquil,    and    also 
soaked   in   the    sun.      There   is   one 
other  person,  now  that  I  think  of  it, 
who  may  be  having  a  good  time  to- 
day, though  I  do  not  know  as  I  envy 
him.     His  business  is  a  new  one  to 
me,   and   is  an  occupation  that  one 
would  not   care   to   recommend  to  a 
friend  until  he  had  tried  it ;  it  is  be- 
ing carried  about  in  a  basket.     As  I 
went   up   the   new   Massa   road   the 
other  day,  I  met  a  ragged,  stout,  and 
rather   dirty   woman,   with    a   large 
shallow  basket  on  her  head.     In  it  lay 
her  husband,  —  a  large  man,  though 
I  think  a  little  abbreviated  as  to  his 
legs.     The  woman  asked  alms.     Talk 
of  Diogenes  in  his  tub !     How  must 
the  world  look  to  a  man  in  a  basket, 
riding    about    on    his   wife's    head? 
When  I  returned, , she  had  put  him 
down  beside  the  road  in  the  sun,  and 
almost  in  danger  of  the  passing  vehi- 
cles.    I  suppose  that  the  affectionate 
creature  thought,  that,  if  he  got  a  new 
injury  in  this  way,  his  value  in  the 
beggar  market  would  be   increased. 


I  do  not  mean  to  do  this  exemplary 
wife  any  injustice ;  and  I  only  sug- 
gest the  idea  in  this  land,  where  every 
beggar  who  is  born  with  a  deformity 
has  something  to  thank  the  Virgin 
for.  This  custom  of  carrying  your 
husband  on  your  head  in  a  basket 
has  something  to  recommend  it,  and 
is  an  exhibition  of  faith  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  devotion  on  the  other, 
that  is  seldom  met  with.  Its  con- 
sideration is  commended  to  my  coun- 
try-women at  home.  It  is,  at  least,  a 
new  commentary  on  the  apostolic 
remark,  that  the  man  is  the  head  of 
the  woman.  It  is,  in  some  respects, 
a  happy  division  of  labor  in  the  walk 
of  life ;  she  furnishes  the  locomotive 
power,  and  he  the  directing  brains, 
as  he  lies  in  the  sun  and  looks  abroad  ; 
which  reminds  me  that  the  sun  is 
getting  hot  on  my  back.  The  little 
bunch  of  bells  in  the  convent  tower  is 
jangling  out  a  suggestion  of  worship, 
or  of  the  departure  of  the  hours.  It 
is  time  to  eat  an  orange. 

Vesuvius  appears  to  be  about  on  a 
level  with  my  eyes;  and  I  never 
knew  him  to  do  himself  more  credit 
than  to-day.  The  whole  coast  of  the 
bay  is  in  a  sort  of  obscuration,  thicker 
than  an  Indian  summer  haze ;  and  the 
veil  extends  almost  to  the  top  of  Ve- 
suvius. But  his  summit  is  still  dis- 
tinct ;  and  out  of  it  rises  a  gigantic 
billowy  column  of  white  smoke, 
greater  in  quantity  than  on  any  pre- 
vious day  of  our  sojourn  ;  and  the  sun 
turns  it  to  silver.  Above  a  long  line 
of  ordinary  looking  clouds,  float  great 
white  masses,  formed  of  the  sulphu- 
rous vapor.  This  manufacture  of 
clouds  in  a  clear  sunny  day  has  an  odd 
appearance  ;  but  it  is  easy  enough,  if 
one  has  such  a  laboratory  as  Vesuvius. 
How  it  tumbles  up  the  white  smoke ! 
It  is  piled  up  now,  I  should  say,  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  crater, 
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straight  into  the  blue  sky,  — a  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day.  One  might  sit  here 
all  day,  watching  it,  listening  the 
while  to  the  melodious  spring  singing 
of  the  hundreds  of  birds  which  have 
come  to  take  possession  of  the  garden, 
receiving  Southern  re-enforcements 
from  Sicily  and  Tunis  every  morning, 
and  think  he  was  happy.  But  the 
morning  has  gone ;  and  I  have  written 
nothing. 


II.  — THE  PRICE  OF  ORANGES. 

If  ever  a  Northern  wanderer  could 
be  suddenly  transported  to  look  down 
upon  the  Piano  di  Sorrento,  he  would 
not  doubt  that  lie  saw  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides.  The  orange-trees  can- 
not well  be  fuller ;  their  branches 
bend  with  the  weight  of  fruit.  With 
the  almond-trees  in  full  flower,  and 
with  the  silver  sheen  of  the  olive 
leaves,  the  oranges  are  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver.  As  I  walk  in 
these  sunken  roads,  and  between  these 
high  walls,  the  orange  boughs  every- 
where hang  over;  and,  through  the 
open  gates  of  villas,  I  look  down  al- 
leys of  golden  glimmer,  roses  and 
geraniums  by  the  walk,  and  the  fruit 
above,  gardens  of  enchantment,  with 
never  a  dragon,  that  I  can  see,  to 
guard  them. 

All  the  highways  and  the  byways, 
the  streets  and  lanes,  wherever  I  go, 
from  the  sea  to  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
are  strewn  with  orange  peel ;  so  that 
one,  looking  above  and  below,  comes 
back  from  a  walk  with  a  golden  daz- 
zle in  his  eyes,  —  a  sense  that  yellow 
is  the  prevailing  color.  Perhaps  the 
kerchiefs  of  the  dark-skinned  girls 
and  women,  which  take  that  tone, 
help  the  impression.  The  inhabitants 
are  all  orange-eaters.  The  high  walls 
show  that  the  gardens  are  protected 


with  great  care ;  yet  the  fruit  seems  to 
be  as  free  as  apples  are  in  a  remote 
New-England  town  about  cider-time. 

I  have  been  trying,  ever  since  I 
have  been  here,  to  ascertain  the  price 
of  oranges;  not  for  purposes  of  expor- 
tation, nor  yet  for  the  personal  impor- 
tation that  I  daily  practice,  but  in 
order  to  give  an  American  basis  of 
fact  to  these  idle  chapters.  In  all 
the  paths,  I  meet,  daily,  girls  and  boys 
bearing  on  their  heads  large  baskets 
of  the  fruit,  and  little  children  with 
bags  and  bundles  of  the  same,  as 
large  as  they  can  stagger  under ;  and 
I  understand  they  are  carrying  them 
to  the  packers,  who  ship  them  to  New 
York,  or  to  the  depots,  where  I  see 
them  lying  in  yellow  heaps,  and 
where  men  and  women  are  cutting 
them  up,  and  removing  the  peel,  which 
goes  to  England  for  preserves.  I  am 
told  that  these  oranges  are  sold  for  a 
couple  of  francs  a  hundred.  That 
seems  to  me  so  dear  that  I  am  not 
tempted  into  any  speculation,  but 
stroll  back  to  the  Tramontane,  in  the 
gardens  of  which  I  find  better  terms. 

The  only  trouble  is  to  find  a  sweet 
tree  ;  for  the  Sorrento  oranges  are  usu- 
ally sour  in  February  ;  and  one  needs 
to  be  a  good  judge  of  the  fruit,  and 
know  the  male  orange  from  the  fe- 
male, —  though  which  it  is  that  is  the 
sweeter  I  can  never  remember  (and 
should  not  dare  to  say,  if  I  did,  in  the 
present  state  of  feeling  on  the  woman 
question), —  or  he  might  as  well  eat  a 
lemon.  The  mercenary  aspect  of  my 
query  does  not  enter  in  here.  I  climb 
into  a  tree,  and  reach  out  to  the  end 
of  the  branch  for  an  orange  that  has 
got  reddish  in  the  sun,  that  comes  off 
easily  and  is  heavy;  or  I  tickle  a 
large  one  on  the  top  bough  with  a 
cane  pole ;  and  if  it  drops  readily,  and 
has  a  fine  grain,  I  call  it  a  cheap  one. 
I  can  usually  tell  whether  they  are 
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good,  by  splitting  them  open  and  eat- 
ing a  quarter.  The  Italians  pare 
their  oranges  as  we  do  apples ;  but  I 
like  best  to  open  them  first,  and  see 
the  yellow  meat  in  the  white  casket. 
After  you  have  eaten  a  few  from  one 
tree,  you  can  usually  tell  whether  it  is 
a  good  tree ;  but  there  is  nothing  cer- 
tain about  it,  —  one  bough  that  gets 
the  sun  will  be  better  than  another 
that  does  not,  and  one-half  of  an 
orange  will  fill  your  mouth  with  more 
delicious  juices  than  the  other  half. 

The  oranges  that  you  knock  off 
with  your  stick,  as  you  walk  along  the 
lanes,  don't  cost  any  thing ;  but  they 
are  always  sour,  as  I  think  the  girls 
know  who  lean  over  the  wall,  and  look 
on  with  a  smile :  and,  in  that,  they 
are  more  sensible  than  the  lively  dogs 
which  bark  at  you  from  the  top,  and 
wake  all  the  neighborhood  with  their 
clamor.  I  have  no  doubt  the  oranges 
have  a  market  price ;  but  I  have  been 
seeking  the  value  the  gardeners  set 
on  them  themselves.  As  I  walked 
towards  the  heights,  the  other  morn- 
ing, and  passed  an  orchard,  the  gar- 
dener, who  saw  my  ineffectual  efforts, 
with  a  very  long  cane,  to  reach  the 
boughs  of  a  tree,  came  down  to  me 
with  a  basketful  he  had  been  picking. 
As  an  experiment  on  the  price,  I  of- 
fered him  a  two-centime  piece, — which 
is  a  sort  of  satire  on  the  very  name 
of  money, — when  he  desired  me  to  help 
myself  to  as  many  oranges  as  I  liked. 
He  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  with  a 
spick-span  new  red  Phrygian  cap ;  and 
I  hadn't  the  heart  to  take  advantage 
of  his  generosity,  especially  as  his 
oranges  were  not  of  the  sweetest. 
One  ought  never  to  abuse  generosity. 

Another  experience  was  of  a  differ- 
ent sort,  and  illustrates  the  Italian 
love  of  bargaining,  and  their  notion 
of  a  sliding  scale  of  prices.  One  of 
our  expeditions  to  the  hills  was  one 


day  making  its  long,  struggling  way 
through  the  narrow  street  of  a  little 
village  of  the  Piano,  when  I  lingered 
behind  my  companions,  attracted  by  a 
hand-cart  with  several  large  baskets 
of  oranges.  The  cart  stood  untended 
in  the  street ;  and  selecting  a  large 
orange,  which  would  measure  twelve 
inches  in  circumference,  I  turned  to 
look  for  the  owner.  After  some  time, 
a  fellow  got  from  the  open  front  of 
the  neighboring  cobbler's  shop,  where 
he  sat  with  his  lazy  cronies,  listening 
to  the  honest  gossip  of  the  follower  of 
St.  Crispin,  and  sauntered  towards 
me.  # 

"  How  much  for  this  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  One  franc,  signer,"  says  the  pro- 
prietor, with  a  polite  bow,  holding  up 
one  finger. 

I  shake  my  head,  and  intimate  that 
that  is  altogether  too  much,  in  fact, 
preposterous. 

The  proprietor  is  very  indifferent, 
and  shrugs  his  shoulders  in  an  amia- 
ble manner.  He  picks  up  a  fair, 
handsome  orange,  weighs  it  in  his 
hand,  and  holds  it  up  temptingly. 
That  also  is  one  franc. 

I  suggest  one  sou  is  a  fair  price, 
a  suggestion  which  he  only  receives 
with  a  smile  of  slight  pity,  and,  I  fan- 
cy, a  little  disdain.  A  woman  joins 
him,  and  also  holds  up  this  and  that 
gold-skinned  one  for  my  admiration. 

As  I  stand,  sorting  over  the  fruit, 
trying  to  please  myself  with  size, 
color,  and  texture,  a  little  crowd  has 
gathered  round ;  and  I  see,  by  a 
glance,  that  all  the  occupations  in 
that  neighborhood,  including  loafing, 
are  temporarily  suspended,  to  witness 
the  trade.  The  interest  of  the  circle 
visibly  increases ;  and  others  take  such 
a  part  in  the  transaction  that  I  begin 
to  doubt  if  the  first  man  is,  after  all, 
the  proprietor. 

At  length,  I  select  two  oranges,  and 
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again  demand  the  price.  There  is  a 
little  consultation  and  jabber,  when  I 
am  told  that  I  can  have  both  for  a 
franc.  I,  in  turn,  sigh,  shrug  my 
shoulders,  and  put  down  the  oranges, 
amid  a  chorus  of  exclamations  over 
my  graspingness.  My  offer  of  two 
sous  is  met  with  ridicule,  but  not 
with  indifference.  I  can  see  that  it 
has  made  a  sensation.  These  simple, 
idle  children  of  the  sun  begin  to  show 
a  little  excitement.  I  at  length  de- 
termine upon  a  bold  stroke,  and  re- 
solve to  show  myself  the  Napoleon  of 
oranges,  or  to  meet  my  Waterloo.  I 
pick  out  four  of  the  largest  oranges 
in  the  basket,  while  all  eyes  are  fixed 
on  me  intently,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
pull  out  a  piece  of  money.  It  is  a 
two-sous  piece.  I  offer  it  for  the  four 
oranges. 

"  No,  no,  no,  signor  !  Ah,  signor  ! 
ah,  signor!"  in  a  chorus  from  the 
whole  crowd. 

I  have  struck  bottom  at  last,  and 
perhaps  got  somewhere  near  the 
value ;  and  all  calmness  is  gone.  Such 
protestations,  such  indignation,  such 
sorrow,  I  have  never  seen  before  from 
so  small  a  cause.  It  cannot  be 
thought  of  j  it  is  mere  ruin !  I  am, 
in  turn,  as  firm,  and  nearly  as  excited 
in  seeming.  I  hold  up  the  fruit,  and 
tender  the  money. 

"No,  never,  never!  The  signor 
cannot  be  in  earnest." 

Looking  round  me  for  a  moment, 
and  assuming  a  theatrical  manner, 
befitting  the  gestures  of  those  about 
me,  I  fling  the  fruit  down,  and,  with 
a  sublime  renunciation,  stalk  away. 

There  is  instantly  a  buzz  and  a 
hum  that  rises  almost  to  a  clamor.  I 
have  not  proceeded  far,  when  a  skinny 
old  woman  runs  after  me,  and  begs 
me  to  return.  I  go  back,  and  the 
crowd  parts  to  receive  me. 

The  proprietor  has  a  new  proposi- 


tion, the  effect  of  which  upon  me  is 
intently  watched.  He  proposes  to 
give  me  five  big  oranges  for  four  sous. 
I  receive  it  with  utter  scorn,  and  a 
laugh  of  derision.  I  will  give  two 
sous  for  the  original  four,  and  not  a 
centesimo  more.  That  I  solemnly 
say,  and  am  ready  to  depart.  Hesi- 
tation and  renewed  conference ;  but 
at  last  the  proprietor  relents ;  and, 
with  the  look  of  one  who  is  ruined 
for  life,  and  who  yet  is  willing  to  sac- 
rifice himself,  he  hands  me  the 
oranges.  Instantly  the  excitement 
is  dead,  the  crowd  disperses,  and  the 
street  is  as  quiet  as  ever ;  when  I  walk 
away,  bearing  my  hard- won  treasures. 

A  little  while  after,  as  I  sat  upon 
the  outer  wall  of  the  terrace  of  the 
Camaldoli,  with  my  feet  hanging 
over,  these  same  oranges  were  taken 
from  my  pockets  by  Americans;  so 
that  I  am  prevented  from  making 
any  moral  reflections  upon  the  honesty 
of  the  Italians. 

There  is  an  immense  garden  of 
oranges  and  lemons  at  the  village  of 
Massa ;  through  which  travellers  are 
shown  by  a  surly  fellow,  who  keeps 
watch  of  his  trees,  and  has  a  bull-dog 
lurking  about  for  the  unwary.  I  hate 
to  see  a  bull-dog  in  a  fruit-orchard. 
I  have  eaten  a  good  many  oranges 
there,  and  been  astonished  at  the 
boughs  of  immense  lemons  which 
bend  the  trees  to  the  ground.  I  took 
occasion  to  measure  one  of  the 
lemons,  called  a  citron  lemon,  and 
found  its  circumference  to  be  twenty- 
one  inches  one  way  by  fifteen  inches 
the  other,  —  about  as  big  as  a  railway- 
conductor's  lantern.  These  lemons 
are  not  so  sour  as  the  fellow  who 
shows  them ;  he  is  a  mercenary  dog, 
and  his  prices  afford  me  no  clew  to 
the  just  value  of  oranges. 

I  like  better  to  go  to  a  little  garden 
in  the  village  of  Meta,  under  a  sunny 
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precipice  of  rocks,  overhung  by  the 
ruined  convent  of  Camaldoli.  I  turn 
up  a  narrow  lane,  and  push  open  the 
wooden  door  in  the  garden  of  a  little 
villa.  It  is  a  pretty  garden ;  and,  be- 
sides the  orange  and  lemon  trees  on 
the  terrace,  it  has  other  fruit-trees, 
and  a  scent  of  many  flowers.  My 
friend  the  gardener  is  sorting 
oranges  from  one  basket  to  another, 
on  a  green  bank,  and  evidently  sell- 
ing the  fruit  to  some  women,  who  are 
putting  it  into  bags  to  carry  away. 

When  he  sees  me  approach,  there 
is  always  the  same  pantomime.  I 
propose  to  take  some  of  the  fruit  he 
is  sorting.  With  a  knowing  air,  and 
an  appearance  of  great  mystery,  he 
raises  his  left  hand,  the  palm  towards 
me,  as  one  says  hush.  Having  de- 
spatched his  business,  he  takes  an 
empty  basket,  and  with  another  mys- 
terious flourish,  desiring  me  to  remain 
quiet,  he  goes  to  a  storehouse  in  one 
corner  of  the  garden,  and  returns 
with  a  load  of  immense  oranges,  all 
soaked  with  the  sun,  ripe  and  fra- 
grant, and  more  tempting  than  lumps 
of  gold.  I  take  one,  and  ask  him  if 
it  is  sweet.  He  shrugs  his  shoulders, 
raises  his  hands,  and,  with  a  sidewise 
shake  of  the  head,  and  a  look  which 
says,  How  can  you  be  so  faithless? 
makes  me  ashamed  of  my  doubts. 

I  cut  the  thick  skin,  which  easily 
falls  apart,  and  discloses  the  luscious 


quarters,  plump,  juicy,  and  waiting 
to  melt  in  the  mouth.  I  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  rich  pulp  in  its  soft 
incasement,  and  then  try  a  delicious 
morsel.  I  nod.  My  gardener  again 
shrugs  his  shoulders,  with  a  slight 
smile,  as  much  as  to  say,  it  could  not 
be  otherwise,  and  is  evidently  de- 
lighted to  have  me  enjoy  his  fruit.  I 
fill  capacious  pockets  with  the 
choicest;  and,  if  I  have  friends  with 
me,  they  do  the  same.  I  give  our 
silent  but  most  expressive  entertainer 
half  a  franc,  never  more ;  and  he 
always  seems  surprised  at  the  size  of 
the  largesse.  We  exhaust  his  basket, 
and  he  proposes  to  get  more. 

When  I  am  alone,  I  stroll  about 
under  the  heavily-laden  trees,  and 
pick  up  the  largest,  where  they  lie 
thickly  on  the  ground,  liking  to  hold 
them  in  my  hand  and  feel  the  agree- 
able weight,  even  when  I  can  carry 
away  no  more.  The  gardener  nei- 
ther follows  nor  watches  me;  and 
I  think  perhaps  knows,  and  is  not 
stingy  about  it,  that  more  valuable 
to  me  than  the  oranges  I  eat  or  take 
away  are  those  on  the  trees  among 
the  shining  leaves.  And  perhaps  he 
opines  that  I  am  from  a  country  of 
snow  and  ice,  where  the  year  has  six 
hostile  months,  and  that  I  have  not 
money  enough  to  pay  for  the  rich 
possession  of  the  eye,  the  picture* 
of  beauty,  which  I  take  with  me. 


GROWING  OLD. 

0  HAPPY  smiles,  that  end  so  soon  in  tears ! 

0  winsome  youth,  that  turns  so  soon  to  age ! 
We  grow  not  old  through  burden  of  new  years, 

Nor  striving  e'er  to  master  Wisdom's  page, 
Nor  seeing  younger  faces  pass  us  by  ;  — 
We  but  grow  old  as  those  around  us  die. 
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A   PRACTICAL    GUIDE  TO  THOSE   INTENDING  TO    SPEND  A  WINTER   IN   ROME. 
BY   ALICE   A.    BARTLETT. 

No.  2. 


THERE  is,  I  see,  on  re-reading  it,  a 
very  low  tone  about  my  last  record. 
It  smacks  of  flies,  smells,  and  other 
nuisances.  I  am  sorry  ;  but  I  cannot 
take  it  back.  If  I  am  to  give  a  true 
impression,  I  must  write  what  occu- 
pies my  mind  at  the  moment,  whether 
it  be  pleasant  to  the  imagination  or 
not.  As  to  the  flies,  there  was  a  sad 
mortality  among  them  ten  days  ago. 
A  sharp  cold  set  in,  the  fountain  was 
hung  with  icicles,  and  every  one's 
nose  turned  bright  red.  They  died 
by  hundreds,  our  beloved  flies,  except 
a  cherished  few  who  staid  close  to 
the  fire.  We  thought  we  had  seen 
the  last  of  them,  and  Sophia  left  off 
the  newspaper.  But,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  changed,  they  began  to  crawl 
forth  from  chinks  and  crannies  ;  and 
the  parlor  •  was  quite  lively  again. 
But,  alas!  how  changed  the  dear 
things  were !  so  thin,  so  small  and 
shrunken.  We  spread  of  our  best  be- 
fore them ;  but  they  were  too  far  gone 
to  eat,  and  now  only  a  feeble  dozen 
remain  to  cheer  us.  This  has  sad- 
dened our  winter  very  much. 

There  is  one  fearful  bill  gathering 
against  us,  —  the  bill  for  washing  the 
house-linen.  Every  week,  the  padro- 
na  sends  for  what  has  been  used,  and 
gives  us  as  many  clean  things  as  we 
want.  She  has  the  washing  done ; 
but  we  pay  for  it. .  I  have  not  seen 
the  old  lady  since  we  moved  in  ;  but, 
when  I  think  of  that  purple  top-knot, 
I  tremble  in  my  shoes.  I  can  see  it 
waving  with  excitement,  as  she  tacks 


on  a  few  extra  towels  or  an  odd  sheet. 
Dear  old  lady !  I  will  fight  thee  to 
the  bitter  end,  if  thou  puttest  on  one 
too  many,  so  bew'are  !  It  is  only  the 
plausible,  bewitching,  fun-loving  lower 
classes  who  disarm  me. 

LATER. 

Hardly  had  I  written  these  words, 
when  the  bell  rang ;  and  Assunta  be- 
ing of  course  on  some  expedition  best 
known  to  herself,  I  opened  the  door 
to  the  padrona.  She  had  come  in  to 
bring  the  washing-account;  and,  let 
me  record  it  with  tears  of  remorse, 
it  was  but  three  francs  a  week.  We 
conversed  about  the  weather,  and 
other  topics  of  interest,  and  then 
complimented  each  other ;  I  her,  on 
the  magnificent  exposure  of  the  rooms 
to  the  sun ;  and  she  me,  on  the  be- 
witching effect  of  my  blonde  hair  on 
the  Italian  eye.  I  would  fain  have 
embraced  her,  such  was  my  contri- 
tion. 

About  wine.  There  is  a  red  wine 
of  Velletri  which  every  one  drinks, 
as  it  is  most  healthy,  flavorous,  and 
cheap.  Every  one  who  knows  how  to 
do  things  gets  it  at  a  wholesale  place 
in  the  Via  Tre  Canelle,  buying  a 
quartorolo  or  a  half-quartorolo  at  a 
time.  We  get  the  latter  quantity, 
paying  four  francs  and  two  sous  for 
it.  It  is  sent  in  a  little  barrel,  and 
poured  into  our  bottles,  filling  about 
ten  quarts.  I  cannot  be  more  exact, 
as  we  have  one  very  fat  white  bottle, 
that  holds  two  or  three  quarts,  more 
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or  less.  I  have  drunk  it  before  one 
whole  winter ;  and  I  think  there  is  no 
wine  like  it  for  strengthening,  and 
other  virtuous  qualities.  Eighty -two 
cents  is  not  much  for  ten  bottles  of 
good  wine.  Montefiascone  is  a  deli- 
cious sweet  white  wine,  like  molten 
gold  in  color,  and  can  be  had  for  two 
francs  a  flask,  which  is  about  the 
same  as  a  bottle.  It  is  so  esteemed, 
however,  that  it  is  hard  to  get  it  pure. 
When  you  do,  you  have  a  wine  of 
wines. 

One  word  of  warning,  and  I  have 
done  for  the  present.     Many  people 
who  take  apartments  in  Rome  have 
their  food  sent  to  them  from  a  trat- 
toria ;  which  means  that  every  day, 
at  six  o'clock,  a  man  appears,  bear- 
ing on  his  head  a  large  tin  box,  con- 
taining the  dinner.    It  is  put  in  at  any 
time  during  the  day,  and  simmers  away, 
with  a  pan  of  charcoal  under  it,  until  the 
evening ;  when  it  is  brought  to  your 
house  at   any  time  you  choose.     As 
every  one  chooses  the  same  hour,  there 
is   a   simultaneous   eruption  of  men 
with  tin  boxes  on  their  heads  all  over 
Rome.     Three   or  four   can  be  seen 
hurrying   along   in   any   street.     Of 
course  some  of  the  dinners  are  colder 
and  older  than  others  under  this  sys- 
tem ;  but  they  are  all  so  cold  and  old 
that  it  does  not  much  matter.     There 
is  only  one  word  that  describes  the 
state  of  that  meat  and  those  vegeta- 
bles, —  soggy  ;  yes,  there  is  one  other, 
if  you  won't  mind  my  mentioning  it. 
It  was  originally  employed  by  a  lady 
of    energetic   expressions,    who    had 
gone  through  the  whole  thing.     "  I 
have  a  cook  this  winter,"  she  wrote 
home,  "being  tired  of  trattoria  gar- 
bage."     Nevertheless,   let    me    say, 
many  English  and  Americans,  in  fact 
almost  all,  live  in  this  way,  and,  by 
changing   the  trattoria   every  week, 
manage  to  get  along.     I  am  sorry  to 


say  one  has  to  change  one's  trades- 
men very  often,  as  only  the  newest 
brooms  sweep  clean  in  Rome. 

A  trattoria  dinner  of  soup,  two 
meats,  some  fried  dish,  two  vegetables, 
and  a  pudding  costs  about  six  francs, 
at  the  lowest,  for  each  person.  It  is 
not  only  unhealthy,  but  also  expen- 
sive ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  how  any 
one  can  choose  to  live  so.  However, 
as  I  say,  many  do  ;  and  though  I  tried 
it  one  winter,  and  had  the  best  trat- 
toria here,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  my  opinion  should  be  accepted 
as  final.  Try  it,  dear  friends,  try  it ; 
and  if  you  don't  have  the  fever,  and 
die,  tell  me  how  you  liked  it. 

DECEMBER  15. 

We  are  still  happy  and  peaceful 
and  cheap ;  consequently  we  have 
no  history.  The  weather  is  so  warm, 
that  we  can  have  only  a  very  smoul- 
dering fire ;  and  the  sun  is  something 
marvellous. 

It  shines  in  at  our  front  door  so 
enticingly,  that  a  whole  family  have 
taken  up  their  residence  in  the  entry ; 
and  they  look  so  warm  and  cosey, 
that  we  have  decided  to  let  them 
spend  their  days  there,  if  they  like, 
all  winter  long.  They  play  cards, 
and  have  a  beautiful  time ;  and,  as 
they  probably  live  in  some  horrid 
dark  alley  when  at  home,  we  shall,  I 
hope,  never  have  the  heart  to  turn 
them  out.  There  is  something  really 
scriptural  and  lovely  in  the  poor  man 
living  in  the  rich  man's  door.  Ah  ! 
these  Romans,  what  a  people  they 
are  !  If  they  are  disappointed  again, 
what  can  be  added  to  the  tragedy  ? 


MONDAY,  FEB.  27, 1871. 

I  have  not  kept  the  regular  weekly 

record  of  our  experiences,  because  we 

have  lived  so  quietly  and  comfortably 

that  there  has  been  nothing  to  tell. 
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As  I  promised,  however,  to  put  down 
failures  as  well  as  successes,  I  will 
confess,  that  during  the  week  of  the 
flood,  and  indeed  during  the  next 
week  also,  our  expenses  increased  to 
almost  ten  francs  a  day.  This  was 
because  provisions  were  much  dearer, 
all  communication  with  the  city 
being  cut  for  a  few  days,  and  the 
supply  on  hand  being  surrounded  by 
water  some  ten  feet  deep.  Assunta 
showed  herself  fully  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  we  were  provisioned  as 
for  a  siege.  "Ah,  signorina!"  she 
said,  shaking  her  dear  finger  back 
and  forth  before  her  face,  "  have  no 
fear  !  I  am  like  a  man,  I.  Behold 
these  chickens  !  They  are  yet  palpi- 
tating; and  I  have  ordered  a  live 
pair,  who  will  live  in  the  charcoal-bin 
until  I  shall  slaughter  them.  Fear 
not,  signorina,  fear  not !  " 

And  nobly  did  she  fulfil  her  prom- 
ises. To  be  sure,  we  were  high  and 
dry  above  the  water ;  but  we  ate  of 
the  best,  and  had  wood  enough  to 
keep  up  our  fires  as  usual ;  which  was 
more  than  many  people  had.  For  a 
while,  things  were  much  dearer,  as  I 
have  said.  But  now  they  have  re- 
turned to  their  normal  prices;  and 
we  rejoice  in  our  old  eight  francs, 
sometimes  with  a  few  cents  added  to 
it,  but  still,  as  a  'rule,  eight  francs. 
I  stake  my  reputation  as  a  house- 
keeper and  an  accountant  upon  the 
statement,  that,  for  this  daily  sum  we 
can  live  here  in  moderate  luxury,  and 
not  look  after  the  centesime  too  sharp- 
ly. Besides,  we  have  had  one  item 
of  extra  expenditure  to  contend  with, 
which  I  trust  would  not  always  re- 
quire to  be  put  in  an  estimate,  —  the 
habit  Sophia  has  of  breaking  win- 
dows. Not  that  she  does  it  every 
day,  not  that  she  does  it  in  anger, 
but  that  here  a  window  and  there  a 
window,  and  here  and  there  a  window, 


does  finally  mount  up.  The  artist 
who  mends  them  (every  workman  in 
Rome  is  an  artist,  even  the  white- 
washer)  is  most  moderate  in  his 
charges.  For  two  francs  he  skilfully 
inserts  a  very  large-  pane  of  the  worst 
glass  ;  and  then  we  have  a  little  pleas- 
ant conversation,  and  he  bows  and 
says  "  a  riverderla,"  and  goes.  Every 
one  says  "  a  riverderla  !  "  but  in  his 
case  it  means  something ;  for,  before 
the  week  is  over,  he  is  sure  to  be  with 
us  again,  such  are  the  destructive  pro- 
pensities of  our  dear  Sophia.  Taking 
this  fact  and  the  flood  into  considera- 
tion, I  think  I  am  perfectly  safe  in 
nailing  eight  francs  a  day  to  the  mast. 

Something  delicious  has  happened 
about  one  of  our  hangers-on.  I  think 
I  mentioned  that  Sophia  had  long 
suspected  that  not  only  the  usual  al- 
lowance of  grandmothers,  but  also  a 
washerwoman,  lived  in  our  kitchen, 
and  slept  in  or  under  Assunta's  bed. 
This  has  proved  true.  I  begin  to 
feel  as  if  all  that  basely  suspicious 
young  woman's  ideas  may  in  time 
prove  true.  The  way  we  discovered 
it  was,  that  a  friend  of  mine  wanted 
a  cook ;  and  I  asked  Assunta  if  she 
knew  of  one.  Oh,  yes  !  an  excellent 
one,  —  honest,  clean,  deserving.  She 
was  taken ;  and  great  was  my  delight, 
when,  going  to  call  one  day,  the 
door  was  opened  by  our  own  furtive 
Agatha.  She  beamed  upon  me,  and 
announced  me  with  much  pomp,  as 
"la  signorina,"  as  if  there  was  and 
could  be  but  one  veritable  and  origi- 
nal signorina  in  all  Rome. 

Said  my  friend,  "  She  is  so  fond  of 
you  all.  She  says  she  should  really 
have  suffered  thie  winter,  if  those 
dear  signorine  of  the  Piazza  Giddi- 
gaddi  had  not  told  her  to  come  and 
get  all  her  food  at  their  house.  She 
says  she  lived  with  you." 

Did  I  love  her  any  the  less  for  it  ? 
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No ;  being  a  Roman,  I  did  not.  Had 
the  thing  happened  in  Boston,  it 
would  have  been  different ;  but  here, 
one  gets  so  accustomed  to  this  kind 
of  imposition,  that  it  seems  simply 
absurd  to  resent  it,  or  even  to  notice 
it.  I  wonder  at  what  period  of  one's 
career  one  takes  to  practising  it  one's 
self;  for  I  am  sure  one  does  finally. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  live  long 
without  getting  into  the  current. 

Let  me  try  to  give  a  really  practi- 
cal idea  of  what  other  expenses 
amount  to  in  Rome.  In  the  first 
place,  washing.  Each  piece  is  paid 
for  at  a  fixed  price, — fixed,  that  is,  with 
the  individual  washerwoman,  who  will 
be  sure  to  begin  by  asking  far  too  much. 
The  best  way  is  to  write  a  list  of  the 
prices  you  intend  to  give,  and  say, 
"  Will  you  take  my  washing  at  these 
prices,  or. will  you  not  ?  "  The  mo- 
ment any  thing  is  badly  done,  or  an 
attempt  at  cheating  is  made,  say 
casually,  "  Oh  !  you  need  not  send  for 
the  washing  next  week,  I  am  going 
to  give  it  to  another  woman ; "  and 
you  will  quickly  bring  her  to  reason. 
But  do  not  delay  this  strong  measure. 
I  have  found  by  sad  experience  that 
things  must  not  be  let  to  run  on.  It 
is  a  great  exertion  to  pull  people  up 
short  the  moment  they  transgress ; 
but  it  is  the  only  effective  way  with 
my  beloved,  slippery  Italians.  It  is 
not  a  bad  plan,  I  find,  occasionally  to 
fly  into  a  rage,  of  which  you  would 
be  heartily  ashamed  in  your  native 
land.  This  requires  some  fluency  in 
the  tongue,  however,  which  may  be 
an  objection.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  phrase-books  provide  for  such  a 
contingency ;  but,  even  if  they  do, 
they  would  be  sure  to  provide  for  it 
quite  wrongly,  and  set  their  innocent 
victim  to  saying  some  horribly  pro- 
fane or  indecent  or  obsolete  thing, 
after  the  manner  of  phrase-books. 


So  perhaps  this  suggestion  cannot 
be  considered  as  truly  practical.  I 
take  it  back  on  the  spot,  or  leave  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  glib  only.  My 
own  rage  vocabulary  is  most  limited, 
as,  alas  !  is  my  general  one  also ;  but 
I  make  up  for  it  by  rolling  my  r's 
fiercely,  and  gesticulating  with  much 
ardor,  which  has  the  desired  effect. 

To  return  to  prices.  From  four  to 
five  francs  a  week  is  quite  enough  for 
one  person's  washing.  Then  comes 
an  expense  which  I  do  not  know  how 
any  woman  can  escape,  —  hacks. 
You  have  to  have  them.  They  stand 
in  every  piazza,  and  are  met  at  every 
turn,  —  small,  one-horse  affairs,  open 
or  shut ;  and  they  are  so  convenient, 
and  apparently  so  cheap,  that  one 
seldom  resists  their  allurements.  Be- 
sides, it  is  almost  impossible  to  walk 
in  Rome,  for  various  reasons.  In  bad 
weather,  the  mud  spoils  your  dress, 
and  you  cannot  keep  decently  clean 
in  going  even  the  shortest  distance. 
In  good  weather,  you  can  walk  if  you 
feel  like  it ;  and  once  a  day,  perhaps, 
you  will  feel  like  it;  but  commend 
me  to  the  Roman  climate  for  taking 
all  the  stiffening  out  of  one.  When 
the  sun  comes  out,  almost  every  one 
wilts  to  a  certain  extent,  and  contin- 
ued exertion  is  impossible.  The  long- 
er distances  you  must  do  in  carriages. 
Then  after  lunch,  when  a  soft  radi- 
ance covers  every  thing,  and  you 
know  how  wonderfully  beautiful  the 
Campagna  is  looking,  is  it  possible  to 
remain  within  the  walls  ?  No,  an- 
other little  hack,  and  ho  for  the  Via 
Appia !  Very  well,  evening  comes, 
and  you  have  to  go  out.  In  many 
cases,  another  carriage  is  necessary. 
You  can  have  a  one-horse  coupe,  or 
brougham,  all  the  evening,  for  five 
francs,  if  it  is  a  numbered  one ;  or  you 
can  have  a  very  superb  two-horse  car- 
riage from  a  stable,  unnumbered,  for 
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ten  francs,  and  two  and  a  half  for  the 
coachman.  They  are  at  your  sole  dis- 
posal as  many  hours  as  you  choose, 
and  come  and  go,  or  wait,  as  yon  say. 

Your  small  hacks,  that  you  pick  up 
in  the  street,  cost  one  franc  and  sev- 
enty centimes  an  hour,  somewhat 
more  outside  the  gates.  We,  how- 
ever, made  an  arrangement  with  two 
or  three  drivers  whom  we  knew,  that 
they  were  always  to  take  us  on  the 
Campagna  for  the  whole  afternoon, 
irrespective  of  distance  or  time,  for 
seven  and  a  half  francs. 

Under  this  system  we  saved  a  good 
deal ;  and,  in  the  month  of  February, 
my  share  of  all  carriages,  one-half 
of  the  whole  expense  as  a  rule, 
amounted  to  seventy-five  francs.  Be 
it  understood,  however,  that  I  drove 
every  day  as  much  as  I  wanted  to. 

There  are  innumerable  carnages 
to  let  by  the  month,  much  more  ele- 
gant than  our  little  hacks,  of  course, 
but  also  much  more  expensive,  and, 
on  the  whole,  not  such  good  fun,  I 
think.  There  is  a  certain  charm  in 
suddenly  being  seized  with  a  desire 
to  go  off  for  miles  and  miles  among 
the  viaducts  and  tombs,  and  instantly 
getting  into  a  trap  and  doing  it,  —  a 
charm  unknown  to  the  stately  owners 
of  landaus,  which  must  be  brought 
round  from  the  stable,  after  long 
hours  of  waiting.  In  another  mo- 
ment I  shall  confess  to  those  long, 

rowdy  days,  when and  I  drove 

on  and  on,  with  our  feet  up  on  the 
little  front  seat,  no  one  seeing  us  but 
a  few  shepherds,  and  stopped  at  oste- 
rias  by  the  wayside  to  have  wine  and 
chestnuts  brought  out  to  us  in  the 
sun. 

Please,  somebody  stop  me,  before  all 
my  character  for  gentility  is  gone ! 
Let  me  fly  to  saddle-horses  for  safety. 
You  can  get  a  first-rate  one  for  three 
hundred  francs  a  month,  a  good  one 


for  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  you  can 
take  your  chance  at  ten  francs  an  af- 
ternoon. I  did  the  latter,  and  no  ac- 
cident happened.  The  Roman  horse 
is  strong  and  heavy-paced  and  lazy  ; 
but  he  can  be  made  to  go.  I  hate 
such  horses,  and  was  almost  in  des- 
pair, when  I  discovered  a  restless 
young  animal  of  foreign  extraction ; 
and  any  one  can  do  the  like  by  a  little 
seeking.  Do  not  rest  until  you  find 
something  that  does  not  thump.  For 
Roman  riding  is  far  too  good  to  be 
spoiled.  It  is  a  dream,  a  new  sen- 
sation, to  Americans  who  have  kept 
to  the  road  all  their  lives.  You  go 
through  a  gate,  or  jump  over  a  fence 
if  you  prefer,  and  then  — 

It  is  galloping  into  space  on  turf. 

Which  it  is  so  futile  to  attempt  to 
describe,  that  I  leave  it  as  it  stands. 
Only  it  is  one  great  reason  for  choos- 
ing Rome  as  a  winter  residence. 

It  is  very  odd,  the  way  people  come 
back  to  Rome.  It  is  comparatively 
expensive  ;  there  are  grave  objections 
to  the  climate  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
time  one  does  see  all  the  sights,  com- 
mon report  to  the  contrary.  And  yet, 
come  once,  and  you  will  surely  come 
again.  After  the  third  winter,  they 
say,  there  is  no  more  struggle  or  ques- 
tion: you  simply  come.  It  is  the 
charm.  What  charm  ?  The  Cam- 
pagna perhaps.  One  person  says 
one  thing,  and  one  another ;  and  all 
fall  back  on  the  general  proposition, 
that  they  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
describe  it,  for  it  is  indescribable. 

The  feeling  that  it  is  Rome,  melan- 
choly, earnest,  ruined,  and  eternal,  is 
really  what  makes  us  love  it,  I  think ; 
and  yet  there  are  many  minor  fasci- 
nations that  will  not  let  us  go.  Every 
one  has  written  about  them,  they  are 
as  familiar  to  the  reading  world  at 
home  as  Park-street  meeting-house, 
or  the  boys  coasting  on  the  Common ; 
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but  there  are  two  or  three  that  have 
never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  properly 
enlarged  upon  ;  and  I  want  to  say  my 
say  about  them,  since  no  one  else 
will.  Do  not  think  I  am  in  fun  when 
I  tell  you  what  they  are.  I  seriously 
mean,  that  they  are  a  most  decided 
attraction  ijo  me ;  and  that  I  have 
derived  much  delight  and  satisfaction 
from  them.  One,  to  be  sure,  has  mo- 
mentarily disappeared  from  the  scene ; 
and  that  is  the  cardinal's  coaches. 
The  Pope  will  not  go  out,  and  neither 
must  the  princes  of  the  church ;  and 
every  little  thing  that  was  supposed 
to  make  Borne  gay  and  characteristic 
is  suppressed,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  the 
power  of  the  Vatican  to  do  it.  Other 
coaches  drive  in  crowds  round  and 
round  the  Pincio  ;  and  any  one  coming 
to  Borne  for  the  first  time,  would  say, 
"  What  gorgeous  liveries  !  what  mag- 
nificent great  horses !  what  a  gay 
scene !  "  But  we  who  have  lived  here 
in  the  old  pontifical  times,  though  we 
rejoice  in  the  change  of  government, 
cannot  help  having  a  lingering  re- 
gret, that  the  absurd,  old-world  splen- 
didity  is  gone.  And  so  I  must  drop 
a  tear  on  those  big,  red,  Cinderella 
vehicles  before  they  pass  from  the 
memory  of  man.  They  were  so.  huge, 
so  castellated,  so  covered  with  gold, 
so  very,  very  red.  And  then  the 
three  gorgeous  beings  with  calves  who 
hung  on  behind,  and  the  superb  per- 
sonage with  a  wig  who  sat  in  front ; 
and  the  four  black  stallions  who  cara- 
coled slowly  along  with  their  red 
trappings  falling  solemnly  up  and 
down  on  their  big  flanks ;  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  red  um- 
brella strapped  on  the  top.  Ah,  me  ! 
I  hope  we  have  seen  the  last  of  them. 
I  hope  the  Vatican  will  never  be  up 
to  sending  them  forth  again;  and 
yet —  Only  those  who  have  seen 
them  champing  over  the  bridge  of 


St.  Angelo,  and  up  into  the  great 
square  on  some  high  feast,  dozens  of 
them,  one  after  the  other,  making  all 
Borne  red  and  gold,  can  know  what 
my  feelings  are.  When  I  went  back 
to  Boston,  and  people  said,  "  Well, 
what  did  you  like  best  in  Europe  ?  " 
expecting  me  to  say,  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  or  the  Colosseum,  I  always  an- 
swered, gently  but  firmly,  "  The  car- 
dinals' best  swell  coaches."  Of  course 
no  one  has  had  any  respect  for  me 
since  ;  but  I  have  borne  that,  upheld 
by  the  certainty  that  I  was  right. 

We  can  look  out  of  our  window  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  see 
the  other  sight  that  I  find  so  well 
worth  while,  —  the  horses  in  the  wine- 
carts.  They  come  in  over  the  Cam- 
pagna  many  miles,  and  yet  who  ever 
saw  one  of  them  look  tired  ?  In  the 
midst  of  his  dangling  red  and  yellow 
tassels,  with  the  great  stiff  pompon 
of  turkey's  feathers  in  his  head,  and 
behind  him  the  tall  cart,  with  its  gay, 
lop-sided  half-tent  for  the  driver, 
there  stands  a  horse  worthy  of  the 
imperial  Boman  breed  from  which 
he  springs.  He  is  perfectly  classic, 
perfectly  unlike  any  other  horse,  — 
black  as  night,  hog-maned,  clean- 
limbed, close-coated.  His  head  is  the 
head  one  sees  on  ancient  bas-reliefs ; 
the  eye  rather  sunken,  but  full  of 
life  and  knowledge.  His  neck  is 
thick  and  high  above  the  shoulder, 
well  set  off,  too,  by  the  immense 
pointed  collar.  In  short,  he  is  the 
horse  that  used  to  come  in  over  the 
Appian  Way  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
emperors.  You  must  come  to  Borne 
to  see  him  ;  moreover,  you  must  seek 
for  him  between  the  shafts  of  the 
country  wine-carts.  If  the  one  you 
pick  out  is  not  blackest  black,  look 
further,  for  he  is  not  of  the  pure 
breed.  If  you  can  see  one  superflu- 
ous ounce  of  flesh  on  him,  or  one  in- 
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harmonious  line,  if  he  does  not  look 
hard  and  sound  all  over,  —  you  have 
not  found  my  horse. 

Yes,  on  the  whole,  he  is  much,  much, 
nicer  than  any  coach  that  ever  rolled, 
and  the  Pope  cannot  take  him  away 
from  us  ;  for  I  warrant  he  is  patriotic, 
and  remembers  the  old  glories  of 
Rome,  as  does  his  shaggy-breeched 
driver  too,  in  his  inferior,  human  way  ; 
and  between  them  they  would  make 
'  a  good  fight  of  it.  The  black  Roman 
coach-horses  are  fine,  and  perhaps 
more  attractive  to  an  uneducated  eye 
(for  you  will  have  to  be  a  little  bit  of 
a  connoisseur  to  see  the  beauty  of  my 
horse)  ;  but  they  are  slow  and  dull 
and  pompous,  and  look  flabby  and 
unfinished.  One  quite  despises  them. 
My  horse  exacts  respect,  as  well  as 
admiration.  He  is  intellectual,  expe- 
rienced, historic.  One  cannot  ima- 
gine him  in  a  circus.  Nothing  could 
ever  make  him  look  ridiculous. 

Please  do  not  think  of  him  as  large. 
He  is  not  in  the  least  like  a  dray- 
horse,  or  a  Percheron.  Strong  as  he 
is,  he  is  spare.  There  is  no  waste  of 
material,  no  piling  on  of  flesh.  He 
will  seldom  weigh  over  a  thousand  or 
eleven  hundred  pounds ;  but  I  think 
I  would  trust  him  to  keep  on  pulling, 
long  after  your  mere  lummoxes  had 
fallen  in  their  shafts.  Oh,  well !  it  is 
so  foolish  to  try  to  tell  about  him. 
Come  and  see  him  ;  and,  if  you  do  not 
like  him,  tant  pis  pour  vous. 

ALBANO,  March  20. 

We  have  left  Kome  peacefully,  our 
padrona  smiling  at  us  from  the  door, 
and  dear  Assunta  covering  our  hands 
with  kisses ;  and  we  have  been  here 
a  week,  unmolested  by  any  demands 
from  any  one  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that 
the  history  of  our  apartment  is  com- 
plete^ 


We  broke  more  or  less  crockery,  — 
some  six  francs'  worth,  —  which  we  re- 
placed before  the  padrona  came  for 
her  inspection ;  and  there  is  a  very 
singular  spot  on  the  arm  of  one  of 
the  chairs.  This  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  damage  we  did  in  four  months. 
As  for  the  spot,  I  did  not  think  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  draw  attention  to 
it,  feeling  that  we  had  paid  our  rent 
so  punctually,  and  been  such  excellent 
tenants,  as  tenants  go,  that  the  old 
lady  might  well  accept  one  spot  as  a 
souvenir  of  our  winter's  occupation. 
Fearing  that  she  might  not  take  that 
view  of  the  matter,  however,  I  re- 
frained from  tempting  her  to  spoil  our 
pleasant  relations.  The  chair  was 
such  a  big  one  too.  No :  it  wras 
much  better  to  part  as  we  did,  cover- 
ing each  other  with  compliments. 

"Ah,  signorina!"  she  said,  "as  I 
came  across  the  piazza,  I  met  one  my 
friend.  '  Why  do  you  look  so  sad  ? ' 
said  she.  '  Because  those  beautiful 
ladies  there  above  are  about  to  de- 
part/ I  answered.  Ah,  what  a  dark 
day  for  me  !  My  God,  what  a  dark 
day ! " 

"  Signora,"  I  replied,  endeavoring 
to  imitate  her  mellifluous  undulations 
of  speech,  and  to  wave  my  hands  in 
the  right  places,  —  "  Signora,  truly  a 
dark  day  for  us  as  well  as  for  you ! 
What  a  winter  it  has  been  !  so  warm, 
so  sunny,  so  up  only  one  flight  of 
stairs,  so  sympathetic !  I  shall  always 
return  to  you  the  moment  I  enter 
Rome." 

"Ah,  my  signorina!"  she  ejacu- 
lated. 

"Yes,  signora,  I  shall  always 
cherish  in  my  inmost  heart  the  com- 
fort, the  cleanness,  the  gay  view,  of 
Numero  Due,  Piazzi  Giddigaddi." 

She  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket.  I 
thought  she  was  about  to  weep,  and 
sought  her  handkerchief.  Not  so. 
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She  produced  a  little  account- 
book. 

"  Signorina,'7  she  said,  "  there 
were  candles  in  all  the  candle- 
sticks." 

"  Signora,  there  were,"  I  answered. 
"Allow  me  to  pay  for  them." 

This  done,  I  thought  she  would 
go;  but,  after  telling  me  at  length 
how  much  more  beautiful  Borne  was 
under  priestly  rule,  she  said  sudden- 

iy,- 

"  There  is  one  thing  which  I  said 
to  myself  that  I  would  ask." 

Oh,  my  pent  heart !  I  thought,  she 
has  seen  the  spot. 

"  Any  thing  in  my  power,"  I  mur- 
mured, with  all  the  calmness  I  could 
command. 

"  I  said  to  myself,"  she  went  on, 
"  how  beautiful  it  would  be  in  a  row 
with  the  others !  And  she  is  such 
a  dear  signorina,  —  so  genteel,  so 
blonde!" 

"But,  signora,  what  is  it?"  I 
asked.  % 

"My  signorina,  it  is  your  photo- 
graph." 

This  was  such  a  wonderful  ending 
to  an  interview  in  which  I  had  ex- 
pected to  use  all  my  powers  of  vitu- 
peration and  scorn,  that  I  almost  fell 
upon  her  neck.  I  really  cannot  put 
into  cold  English  the  words  with 
which  I  gave  it,  or  those  which  we 
poured  upon  each  other  in  soft  streams, 
when  the  final  moment  came.  I 
doubt  if  many  such  partings  have 
ever  taken  place  in  Borne  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

"Well,  good-by,  Borne,"  said  So- 
phia, as  we  drove  through  the  Porta 
S.  Giovanni  on  our  way  over  the 
Campagna  to  this  place,  "a  nastier 
place  than  you  I  never  did  see.  Glad 
I  came,  though.  One  more  illusion 
gone.  Good-by,  old  Humbug ;  "  and 
our  dear  matron  wrapped  herself  in 


many  shawls,  and  prepared  for  the 
winds  of  March. 

Albano  is  a  place  one  comes  to  to 
recover  one's  energy  after  the  unstif- 
fening  process  I  have  mentioned  has 
been  gone  through  with.  It  is  high, 
and  the  air  is  bracing ;  and  there  are 
very  decent  hotels,  where,  to  continue 
my  statistics,  one  has  a  parlor,  bed- 
room, fire,  food,  and  every  thing,  for 
eight  francs  a  day.  Any  one  who  be- 
gins to  feel  ill  in  Borne  recovers  in  a 
very  little  while  here.  Though  we 
were  none  of  us  ill,  we  were  more  or 
less  flabby ;  and  now  we  are  not,  but 
eat  like  savages,  and  take  absurdly 
long  walks.  So  our  testimony  can  be 
added  to  the  common  voice,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  may  have  need  to 
know. 

I  wish  I  dared  add  a  word  about 
the  climates  of  Italy.  I  do  not,  be- 
cause so  many  competent  persons  have 
already  written  about  them;  only  I 
have  remarked  one  strange  thing,  that 
no  one  seems  to  find  out  much  from 
their  works,  —  at  least,  many  people 
who  are  too  ill  to  lose  time,  or  try  ex- 
periments, come  across  the  Atlantic, 
to  go  to  just  the  wrong  place.  So  I 
would  say  this  most  seriously,  that, 
because  a  place  is  in  Italy,  it  is  by  no 
means  sure  that  it  has  a  good  climate ; 
and,  even  if  it  is  conceded  to  have  a 
good  climate,  it  may  not  be  the  kind 
of  good  climate  fitted  to  a  particular 
case.  It  is  better  to  know  this  at 
home,  and  really  .find  out  where  the 
suitable  climate  may  most  probably 
be  found,  than  to  rashly  cross  the 
ocean,  and  drag  one's  self  to  some 
place  where  perhaps  the  friend  who 
recommended  it  once  passed  a  pleas- 
ant week  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the 
year.  To  all  invalids  intending  to 
come  to  Borne,  I  would  say,  consult 
some  very  competent  physician  before 
you  decide  to  do  it,  and  do  not  think 
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that  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  great  to  Koine ; "  and  Sophia  cries,  "  Tell 

works  of  art  unless  you  are  quite  as  them  to  stay  at  home."     I  ought  to 

strong  as  average  mortals.  say,  after  this,  that  we  are  ourselves 

Geraldine  adds,  "Tell  them  to  think  unharmed,  perhaps  because  we  have 

long,  and  drink  deep,  before  they  come  fled  in  time. 


NURSERY  SONGS. 

BY   CHRISTINA   G.   EOSSETTI. 
I. 

KOSY  maiden  Winifred, 

With  a  milk-pail  on  her  head, 

Tripping  through  the  corn, 

While  the  dew  lies  on  the  wheat, 

In  the  sunny  morn. 

Scarlet  shepherds'  weather-glass 

Spread  wide  open  at  her  feet 

As  they  pass ; 

Cornflowers  give  their  almond  smell 

While  she  brushes  by, 

And  a  lark  sings  from  the  sky, 

«  All  is  well." 

n. 

When  the  cows  come  home  the  milk  is  coming ; 
Honey's  made  while  the  bees  are  humming ; 
Duck  and  drake  on  the  rushy  lake, 
And  the  deer  live  safe  in  the  breezy  brake  ; 
And  timid,  funny,  pert  little  bunny 
Winks  his  nose,  and  sits  all  sunny. 

in. 

ROSES  blushing  red  and  white, 

For  delight ; 
Honeysuckle  wreaths  above, 

For  love  j 
Dim  sweet-scented  heliotrope, 

For  hope : 
Shining  lilies  tall  and  straight, 

For  royal  state ; 
Dusky  pansies,  —  let  them  be 

For  memory ; 
With  violets  of  fragrant  breath, 

For  death. 
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HOW  HAITI     WAS   SETTLED. 


BY  JOHN    WEISS. 


ALL  the  floating  rascality  and 
character  of  the  seventeenth  century 
were  borne  by  the  currents  of  the 
West-Indian  seas  into  the  western 
coves  and  bays  of  St.  Domingo.  Now 
anchored,  and  now  torn  loose  again 
by  various  mischances,  they  began 
at  length  to  form  a  fringe  of  living 
.growth  dense  enough  to  resist  the 
winds  and  waves.  As  the  bare  coral- 
keys  acquire  their  first  verdure  from 
the  waifs  which  are  shot  through  the 
scuppers  of  vessels,  from  the  droppings 
of  foraging  seafowl,  from  shipwrecked 
stores,  which  the  coast  seems  for  a 
long  time  to  repel  as  fast  as  they  touch 
it,  as  if  jealous  of  a  lodgment ;  so 
colonies  painfully  effect  the  beginnings 
of  their  life.  The  chief  trouble  is  to 
get  the  first  thin  rim  of  growth  safely 
lifted  from  the  surf. 

A  good  deal  of  buccaneering  was 
the  instinctive  resistance  of  mankind 
to  Spanish  monopoly  and  the  bad  com- 
mercial restrictions  of  the  time.  Like 
poaching  and  smuggling,  it  attracted 
valor  and  good  conduct  as  well  as  vice, 
because  men  understand  that  free 
trade  is  the  natural  law  of  intercourse 
upon  the  seas.  But  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  colony  to  overcome  its  turbulence, 
and  release  its  own  good  elements 
from  their  subversive  operation.  This 
is  generally  the  work  of  some  man 
who  has  a  certain  sympathy  for  the 
raw  material,  and  an  ambition  to 
make  it  serve  a  purpose. 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  the  French 
colony  was  first  planted  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  island,  disputed  the  old 
Spanish  domination  there,  and  at 
length  shared  it.  It  is  the  origin  of 
the  Haitian  question. 


Bertrand  D'Ogeron,  a  native  of 
Anjou,  had  been  for  fifteen  years  a 
captain  in  the  French  marine  service, 
when  he  was  seduced  in  1656  to  join 
a  company  which  was  fitting  out  for 
some  point  in  South  America.  He  had 
wealthy  relatives,  and  money  in  his 
own  right ;  of  this  he  subscribed 
17,000  livres,  about  $10,000,  to  the 
fund  of  the  expedition.  A  vessel  well 
provided  with  stores  was  to  meet 
him  at  Martinique.  The  expedition 
proved  a  lamentable  failure,  his 
money  disappeared,  and  somebody 
sold  the  cargo  of  the  vessel,  during  his 
absence  from  Martinique,  without 
accounting  to  him  for  the  value  of 
a  single  sol.  Here,  then,  he  was 
adrift,  without  money  and  credit. 
The  governor  of  the  island  treated 
him  coldly,  and  refused  to  advance 
his  schemes. 

At  this  moment  a  buccaneering 
vessel  touched  at  the  island ;  and  the 
adventurers,  struck  with  D'Ogeron's 
appearance,  importuned  him  to  join 
their  fortunes  and  make  a  settlement 
in  San  Domingo.  Now,  it  seems  that 
his  relatives  in  France  had  despatched 
a  number  of  engages  and  supplies  to 
him,  which  arrived  while  he  was 
negotiating  with  the  buccaneers.  The 
engages,  or  engaged  men,  were  the 
victims  of  an  early  kind  of  Coolie 
trade.  Sometimes  they  had  been 
sold  for  debt,  or  failure  to  pay  a  rent. 
Sometimes  they  were  exploded  adven- 
turers, who  sold  their  service  for  three 
years  in  some  seaport  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  passage  to  the  isles  of  gold. 
But  there  was  also  in  France  a  metfiod 
of  supplying  the  colonies  with  men 
who  sold  their  labor  for  three  years, 
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and  expected  a  small  allotment  of 
land  at  the  end  of  their  service. 
They  were  fortunate  if  they  got  it. 
Those  who  survived  the  climate  and 
the  oppressive  system  of  agriculture 
generally  found  themselves  indented 
for  life  to  their  employers,  who  had 
only  the  scruples  of  slave-masters  in 
their  treatment. 

D'Ogeron  fitted  out  a  vessel,  and 
sailed  with  his  engages  and  supplies 
in  company  with  the  buccaneers, 
only  to  be  wrecked  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  harbor  of  Leogane,  a 
name  which  is. a  French  adaptation 
of  the  native  name  Yaguana.  Noth- 
ing was  saved  except  the  people  who 
were  on  board:  implements,  seeds, 
munitions,  and  provisions,  all  the 
means  of  establishing  an  agricultural 
colony,  went  down.  He  was  obliged 
to  set  free  his  engages,  and  to  live 
a  la  boucan  with  his  new  companions, 
to  hunt  the  wild,  cattle,  and  make 
forays  into  the  Spanish  quarter.  He 
was  cool  and  brave,  and  scrupulously 
just ;  full  of  fire  and  generosity,  but 
very  prudent  and  shifty  ;  above  all,  he 
had  the  temperament  which  secretly 
attracts  men  and  holds  them  subordi- 
nate. He  became  a  famous  leader  of 
buccaneers,  and  they  flocked  to  him 
from  all  quarters;  the  bloodthirsty, 
the  profligate,  the  escaped  criminal, 
the  soured  and  energetic  Huguenot,  all 
felt  the  presence  of  a  master-hand. 
He  kept  nothing  for  himself;  his 
shares  from  freebooting  expeditions 
were  always  made  over  to  them,  partly 
because  he  did  not  relish  keenly  such 
methods  to  improve  his  housekeeping. 

This  ascendency  which  he  had  ac- 
quired revived  his  old  ambition  to 
found  a  colony  that  should  transfer 
the  power  of  France  into  those  seas, 
and  extinguish  all  competition.  With 
this  view  he  sailed  for  France,  where 
his  enthusiasm  soon  supplied  him 
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with  new  resources,  though  his  family 
discountenanced  him,  and  would  ad- 
vance nothing.  Fresh  engages  en- 
tered his  service,  merchants  gave 
him  on  credit  wines,  brandy,  and 
various  goods  ;  and  he  set  sail  with  a 
ship-full,  intending  to  trade  from 
island  to  island,  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  reimbursing  his  creditors  and 
collecting  negroes  and  provisions. 
But  it  happened  that  other  French 
vessels  had  just  supplied  the  principal 
ports,  and  Dutch  vessels  had  secretly 
been  trading  with  the  scattered  settle- 
ments. He  went  up  and  down  seek- 
ing for  a  market,  to  Port  Margot,  to 
Petit  Goave,  and  finally  to  Leogane, 
whence  he  despatched  his  vessel  to 
Jamaica,  His  agent  got  rid  of  the 
goods,  but  swindled  him  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  vessel  never  returned  to 
Leogane.  So  he  had  a  debt  of 
twelve  thousand  livres  with  which  to 
found  a  colony.  The  whole  venture 
had  been  a  private  one,  without  the 
countenance  of  government  or  of  the 
French  Company  of  Terra  Firma,  so 
that  the  transaction  was  soon  lost  in 
the  mob  of  villanies,  or  "  customs  of 
the  coast." 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  he 
shouldered  again  the  fusil  a  boucaner^ 
and  squeezed  orange-juice'  over  his 
baked  pork,  and  crept  into  his  mos- 
quito-bag to  sleep,  or  took  his  watch 
against  prowling  Spaniards  who  had 
an  unpleasant  knack  of  spearing  these 
bags  of  bandits  as  they  lay,  made 
him  the  idol  of  his  men.  He  who 
was  thus  more  magnanimous  than 
fortune  was  plainly  their  superior. 
He  became  the  governor  of  a  colony 
before  he  had  a  seed  to  plant,  or  a 
negro  to  make  a  hole  to  drop  it  in. 
The  wild  'men  about  him  began  to 
be  inspired  with  his  larger  views,  and 
to  long  to  become  settled  in  life. 
They  urged  him  to  repair  again  to 
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France,  and  to  return  invested  with 
some  authority  around  which  they 
might  build  and  sow  and  reap.  Cat- 
tle were  scarce,  Spaniards  were  annoy- 
ing, rich  galleons  grew  shy  as  whales 
that  are  over-hunted,  and  deserted 
those  seas.  Now  if  France  is  wise, 
she  will  take  this  hardy  D'Ogeron 
and  graft  him  on  a  tropic  stock. 

He  returned  to  his  country,  a  twice- 
disappointed  debtor,  to  meet  men  who 
might  be  disposed  to  say  he  was  a 
scoundrel,  to  encounter  relatives  who 
flattered  themselves  he  could  never 
re-appear,  to  recommend  his  scheme 
to  officials  who  knew  all  about  his 
failures.  What  kind  of  business  will 
this  buccaneer  of  family,  shipwrecked 
and  swindled  gentleman  of  parts,  pen- 
niless, enthusiastic  ex-captain  of  ma- 
rine, make  of  it  in  Paris  ?  A  very  good 
business  indeed.  He  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  new  West-India 
Company,  which  Colbert  had  just 
formed,  in  rivalry  of  the  Dutch  and 
English,  to  secure  for  France  her 
share  of  commercial  advantages. 
The  directors  very  soon  perceived 
that  he  was  larger  than  the  company 
itself,  and  fit  to  conduct  it.  They 
determined  to  organize  a  colony,  by 
sending  D'Ogeron  out  as  their  agent, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  secured 
from  the  Crown  his  appointment  as 
Governor.  The  King  clothed  him 
with  authority,  the  Company  were  to 
sustain  him  with  their  resources,  and 
he  was  to  apply  their  commercial  reg- 
ulations all  along  the  coast.  He 
went  out  with  secret  instructions  to 
extend  the  limits  of  the  Colony  over 
Spanish  territory,  and  attach  the 
whole  island  to  France;  but,  as 
France  was  then  at  peace  with  Spain, 
this  business  was  to  be  effected  under  a 
commission  from  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal. 

What  was  the  delight  of  his  de- 


voted vagabonds  to  see  him  return  in  an 
armed  vessel,  and  land  upon  the  scene 
of  his  old  mishaps,  under  the  French 
flag,  saluted  by  official  thunders ! 
The  shores  echoed  with  the  first  em- 
phatic announcement  that  they  were 
to  be  possessed  and  peopled.  Long 
files  of  engages  disembarked,  and 
were  distributed  through  the  settle- 
ment. They  made  the  first  clearings 
in  the  forest,  and  laid  open  the  lap  of 
earth,  into  which  the  sun  showered 
its  seductive  wealth.  The  negroes 
were  as  yet  too  few  in  number  to  be 
considered  of  much  service;  they 
were  the  relics  of  free-booting  times, 
stolen  from  the  Spanish  settlements. 
France  did  not  dabble  in  the  slave- 
trade  till  the  supply  of  engages  began 
to  fail.  When  raw  country  lads  could 
no  longer  be  duped  with  stories  of 
transmarine  luxury  and  advance- 
ment, and  the  low  haunts  of  the  sea- 
port towns  had  been  cleaned  out,  and 
even  the  galleys  could  furnish  no 
more,  the  West-India  Company  went 
into  the  slave-trade;  for  the  Colony 
must  be  nourished  with  labor,  or  fall 
into  decay. 

In  the  other  French  islands  negroes 
were  occasionally  bought,  previously 
to  the  formation  of  the  West-India 
Company,  as  often,  no  doubt,  as  an 
opportunity  afforded.  In  October, 
1662,  a  Dutch  vessel  appeared  at 
Martinique  with  three  hundred  negroes 
on  board.  They  were  then  worth 
three  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  each, 
probably  equal  to  fifteen  hundred 
livres,  the  livre  of  that  time  being 
nearly  representable  by  sixty-two  and 
a  half  cents.  M.  Tracy,  the  Govern- 
or, reduced  the  price  to  two  thousand 
pounds,  "pour  le  soulagement  des 
peuples"  M.  Tracy's  slave-regula- 
tions show  that  there  must  have  been 
a  goodly  number  of  negroes  in  Mar- 
tinique. Masters  who  kept  their 
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slaves  from  mass  or  Sundays  or  holi- 
days were  fined  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  tobacco.  They  were 
obliged  to  provide  baptism  for  negroes 
fresh  from  shipboard,  to  insist  upon 
marriage,  and  to  baptize  the  children. 
Overseers  of  engages  and  negroes 
were  forbidden  to  debauch  the  negress- 
es :  for  the  first  offence,  the  penalty 
was  twenty  blows,  for  the  second, 
forty,  and  for  the  third,  fifty,  and 
branding  the  cheek  with  a  fleur-de- 
lys.  Negroes  could  sell  nothing,  nor 
go  to  market,  without  a  specific  per- 
mit from  the  master ;  and,  if  a  negro 
stole  sugar  or  tobacco,  he  received 
thirty  blows.  These  were  Puritan 
days  in  Martinique.  If  a  man  denied 
or  blasphemed  the  name  of  God,  he 
was  fined  sixty  pounds  of  tobacco, 
one-third  of  which  went  to  the 
Church,  one-third  to  the  poor,  and 
one-third  to  the  informer ;  for  the 
second  offence,  ninety  pounds ;  for  the 
third,  to  have  the  tongue  bored.  Hugue- 
nots could  assemble  only  in  private ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  Host  and  of  all  pro- 
cessions. 

To  return  to  our  D'Ogeron,  who  un- 
derstood what  his  ruffians,  in  search  of 
the  amenities  of  life,  meant  by  following 
agriculture.  It  consisted  in  follow- 
ing up  with  vigor  the  imported  agri- 
culturists, and  appropriating  the 
crops  which  they  raised.  During  his  ad- 
ministration there  was  no  lack  of  these 
engages,  nor  of  the  women  who  trans- 
ferred the  family  altar  to  those  shores. 
A  portion  of  land  was  set  off  to  each 
colonist;  seed,  implements,  and  a 
year's  provisions,  were  advanced;  long 
credits  were  extended  to  the  planters, 
whose  debts  thus  became  guaranties 
for  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
When  the  cocoa  and  tobacco  began  to 
reach  France,  emigration  was  stimu- 
lated to  such  an  extent  that  respecta- 


ble people  sold  themselves  to  the 
captains  of  vessels  to  secure  a  pas- 
sage. The  captains,  who  had  no  use 
for  their  land-labor,  re-sold  them  to 
planters  to  serve  out  the  remainder  of 
their  three  years.  Thus  a  class  of  en- 
gages was  formed  who  soon  became 
planters  in  turn. 

But  the  old  buccaneers  had  already 
discovered  that  they  were  not  only 
subjects  of  the  King  of  France,  but 
also  vassals  of  a  company  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  create  an  immense  monop- 
oly, by  forbidding  all  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  and  with  all  French 
ships  excepting  those  of  the  Compa- 
ny itself.  D'Ogeron,  in  his  capacity 
as  agent  of  the  Company,  had  the 
difficult  task  before  him  of  modifying 
the  notions  of  free-trade  which  his 
old  companions  held.  The  very  name 
of  company  was  terrible  to  them  ;  it 
suggested  ideas  of  a  cunning  exploi- 
tation of  their  resources  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few  men  at  home.  That  was 
a  kind  of  piracy  without  dash  or 
peril,  which  their  romantic  recollec- 
tions pronounced  criminally  base. 
They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  company ;  D'Ogeron  was  hailed  as 
jepresentative  of  the  King,  and  ex- 
ecrated as  the  tool  to  fleece  them  for 
the  benefit  of  a  board  of  directors. 
They  were  willing  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  the  King;  but  were  deter- 
mined to  preserve  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Dutch,  who  had 
befriended  them,  and  were  always 
ready  with  timely  supplies  of  powder, 
ball,  and  brandy.  D'Ogeron  said 
nothing,  and  for  a  time  there  was  no 
open  difficulty. 

The  power  of  the  West- India  Com- 
pany was  second  only  to  that  of  the 
Government,  whose  policy  was  to  in- 
vest it  with  extraordinary  privileges. 

It  would  be  curious,  would  our 
space  permit,  to  glance  at  its  oganiza- 
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tion,  and  trace  the  miseries  which  re- 
sulted from  such  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  commerce  as  that  organiza- 
tion indicated.  This  giant  company, 
with  as  little  soul  as  a  corporation 
could  have,  forced  its  excelsior  com- 
mercial and  religious  privileges  upon 
San  Domingo,  and  perpetuated  the 
vicious  policy  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  a  corporate  body.  Colbert 
stated,  in  the  preamble  to  the  edict 
on  which  it  rested,  that  colonies  are 
meant  to  provide  consumers  for  the 
productions  of  the  mother-country, 
to  weaken  the  competition  of  other 
nations,  and  to  secure  posts  and  mili- 
tary stations,  where  the  King's  ships 
may  lie,  find  shelter,  and  refit.  This 
expresses  very  well  the  lack  of 
colonizing  genius  among  the  French- 
men. No  great  impulse  separates 
itself  from  the  mother-country,  to 
transport  the  earth  and  fire  of  its 
ideas  or  necessity.  The  Huguenots 
were  scattered  by  the  hand  of  vio- 
lence to  be  absorbed  piecemeal  in  the 
genuine  colonies  of  other  nations. 
The  West-India  Company  which 
founded  Haiti,  and  planted  slavery 
in  its  soil,  was  nothing  but  a  selfish 
speculation,  without  the  merit  of  one 
liberal  idea.  Sugar  was  plenty  for 
many  a  decade,  only  because  negroes 
were ;  but  manliness  stood  mildewed 
in  the  accursed  fields. 

The  Company  was  clothed  with  al- 
most unlimited  power,  such  as  never 
before  was  committed  to  any  body  of 
men.  It  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enriching  a  few  commercial  cities, 
and  controlling  foreign  trade.  But 
the  trade  of  a  commercial  rival  was 
never  controlled  by  the  erection  of 
the  most  jealous  monopoly.  France 
would  desire  to  dispose  of  her  surplus 
colonial  products  to  the  Dutch  and 
English,  who  had  only  to  protect 
their  own  colonies  by  a  high  tariff 


upon  the  goods  of  France.  Besides, 
if  the  French  colonists  were  forbidden 
to  trade,  except  through  the  ships  of 
a  French  company  and  with  French 
posts,  the  restriction  would  diminish 
the  incentives  to  industry,  and  thus 
limit  the  productive  ability  of  the 
Colony ;  for  it  is  free  interchange  of 
goods  with  all  nations  which  stimu- 
lates production.  And,  though  the 
prices  become  lowered,  the  colonist  is 
more  than  recompensed  by  his  ability 
to  buy  all  that  he  needs  much  cheaper 
than  he  could  before  under  the  reign 
of  a  company's  monopoly. 

But  such  was  not  the  theory  of 
Colbert,  nor  of  that  epoch.  Montes- 
quieu declared  that  the  object  of  colo- 
nies was.  to  trade  upon  better  con- 
ditions than  could  be  made  with 
neighboring  people,  with  whom  all 
advantages  are  reciprocal;  it  was 
just,  therefore,  he  thought,  that  the 
mother-country  should  transact  its 
business  in  and  through  the  colony, 
because  the  object  is  the  extension  of 
commerce,  and  not  the  founding  of  a 
province. 

But,  if  commerce  would  be  indefi- 
nitely extended,  colonies  should  be 
encouraged  to  produce  all  that  they 
can  and  to  get  cheaply  all  that  they 
need.  They  should  be  regarded,  then, 
as  homogeneous  portions  of  the  great 
country  whence  they  came,  to  be 
cherished  as  promising  and  gifted  off- 
spring, not  watched,  restrained,  hum- 
bled, and  fleeced,  as  a  jealous  step- 
mother manages  a  handy  and  defence- 
less child.  But  slavery  was  the  only 
blessing  that  France  had  to  bestow ; 
for  she  was  interested  to  keep  the 
yield  of  sugar  ahead  of  all  other  re- 
gions that  produced  it. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  conflict 
between  the  convenience  of  the  colo- 
nist and  the  assumption  of  the  law 
is  found  in  the  case  of  the  negro. 
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When  the  buccaneers  began  to  hold 
and  to  bequeath  property,  the  question 
arose,  "  Is  the  negro  slave  personal  or 
real  (meuble  ou  immeuble)  ?  All  the 
colonial  pundits  of  the  law  decided 
that  he  or  it  was  real  estate,  because 
they  perceived  that  the  chattel  x  be- 
came thus  more  manageable  in  the 
transfer  of  property.  But  Paris  de- 
cided differently;  so  that  a  husband 
having  alienated  one  of  his  wife's  im- 
meublcs,  could  not  substitute  for  him 
a  piece  of  cultivated  ground,  because, 
after  the  year  1720,  there  was  no  cul- 
tivated ground  without  negroes,  and 
the  negroes  were  declared,  perhaps 
for  the  English  reason,  to  be  meubles. 
But  worse  than  this  were  the  venal- 
ity and  oppressiveness  of  the  com- 
pany's agents.  In  a  soil  less  rich 
and  spontaneous,  a  colony  could  not 
have  extorted  prosperity  out  of  so 
many  evil  conditions.  A  certain 
quantity  of  provisions  was  furnished 
to  any  one  who  undertook  the  clearing 
and  planting  of  new  land,  at  a  price 
arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  factors, 
for  which  the  settler  was  held  in  debt. 
Indifferent  tools  and  implements  of 
agriculture  were  distributed  at  costly 
valuations,  and  had  to  be  often  re- 
newed. Here  we  call  to  mind  a  scrap, 
rescued  and  cleaned  of  the  pamphlet- 

1  In  the  old  English  law,  the  villein  was  a  part 
of  the  real  estate,  and  went  with  it,  as  at  first  In 
the  French  colonies  ;  so  that  creditors,  who  per- 
haps had  lent  to  a  father  the  money  which  went  to 
purchase  slaves  could  not  attach  them  to  recover 
the  debt  from  the  son.  It  became  necessary  to 
consider  them  as  separate  from  the  land,  and  as  a 
part  of  personal  estate.  They  were  then  called 
chattels,  a  word  from  catalla,  used  when  the  bulk 
of  personal  property  consisted  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  etymology  of  this  word  is  stated  by 
Wedgwood  thus  :  — 

44  Fr.  chatel,  O.  Fr.  chaptel,  a  piece  of  movable 
property,  from  Lat.  capitate,  whence  captale,  ca- 
tallum,  the  principal  sum  in  a  loan,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  interest  due  upon  it.  Then,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  speak  at  the  present  day  of  a 
man  of  Inrge  capital  for  a  man  of  large  posses- 
sons,  catallum  came  to  be  used  In  the  sense  of 
goods  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  land,  and 
was  specially  applied  to  cattle  as  the  principal 
wealth  of  the  country  in  an  early  stage  of  society." 


mould  of  that  old  period,  which  illus- 
trates the  selfish  policy  of  the  mother- 
country. 

"  An  artillery  officer  who  has  passed  a 
par^  of  his  life  in  the  foundries,  and  per- 
fectly understood  the  art,  was  walking  one 
day  upon  the  qnai  at  Bordeaux.  Some 
hogsheads  full  of  hoes,  hatchets,  pruniug- 
bills,  had  been  just  stove  in  the  attempt 
to  ship  them.  He  had  the  fancy  to  ex- 
amine these  utensils,  and  found  them  of  the 
worst  quality.  By  the  side  of  these  hogs- 
heads were  cylinders  for  the  sugar-mills, 
and  iron  kettles,  which  were  also  going 
on  board.  He  examined  these,  and  found 
that  they  were  made  of  a  brittle  iron,  full 
of  flaws.  As  he  was  ignorant  for  what 
country  and  what  use  these  articles  were 
destined,  he  inquired  of  the  merchant's 
clerk  who  was  superintending  the  embar- 
kation of  the  goods ;  who  told  him  that  they 
were  destined  for  St.  Domingo.  "  But, 
sir,"  said  the  officer, "  these  utensils  are  of 
a  very  bad  quality ;  the  iron  of  these  cyl- 
inders and  kettles  comes  from  a  badly  pu- 
rified font.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy  in 
that  colony,  these  hoes  will  be  used  up  in 
a  minute ;  if  the  pressure  of  the  sugar-mills 
is  considerable,  these  cylinders  will  easily 
split ;  these  kettles  will  not  stand  a  quick 
fire  ;  and  the  people  who  use  such  articles 
will  make  a  ruinous  bargain."  —  "  You  are 
right,  sir,"  replied  the  clerk,  "  we  compel 
them  to  make  such  a  bargain ;  for  the  more 
of  our  goods  the  colonies  consume,  and 
the  more  we  send,  the  greater  are  our 
profits ;  the  more  numerous  our  employes, 
the  more  cultivators  are  supported,  more 
ships  are  loaded,  and  more  sailors  are 
trained  for  a  marine." 

When  a  settler  gathered  his  crops, 
the  Company  fixed  the  value  of  it ;  all 
rates  of  interest  and  value,  all  bar- 
gains and  payments,  were  so  controlled 
that  the  settler  was  almost  always  in 
debt  to  the  Company.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  colonial  registers  were  bur- 
dened from  year  to  year  with  laws 
against  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. In  1670,  all  foreign  vessels 

1  Conversation  d'un  Officier  d'Artillerie,  1786. 
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were  prohibited  from  anchoring  in 
any  harbor,  and  even  from  coasting  in 
in  sight  of  land,  under  pain  of  confisca- 
tion ;  and  any  inhabitant  who  should 
receive  merchandise  from,  or  have  any 
correspondence  with,  such  vessels,  was 
fined  five  hundred  livres  for  the  first 
offence;  for  the  second,  he  suffered 
corporal  punishment.  In  1671,  the 
officials  had  some  palatable  reason  for 
excepting  madeira  wine  from  this  pro- 
hibition. A  more  stringent  law  of 
1698  confiscated  the  vessel;  fined  the 
owner  three  thousand  livres,  and  the 
captain  one  thousand,  for  the  first  of- 
fence ;  for  the  second,  he  was  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  six  months.  It  also 
forbade  vessels  built  in  the  French 
Antilles  from  trading  in  foreign 
ports,  or  lending  their  names  to  for- 
eign vessels  to  admit  them  into  the  is- 
lands. The  penalty  for  coasting  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  islands  was 
confiscation  and  six  months'  imprison- 
ment for  the  captains ;  and  for  the  in- 
habitants who  might  receive  merchan- 
dise in  this  way,  a  fine  of  two  thou- 
sand livres  and  six  months  imprison- 
ment for  the  first  offence,  and  for  the 
second  the  galleys  for  three  years. 
A  few  ports  with  French  garrisons 
were  designated  as  ports  of  shelter  in 
stress  of  weather:  every  vessel  com- 
ing in  upon  that  pretext  was  instant- 
ly taken  .possession  of  by  a  guard. 
Thus  the  regulations  went  on  from 
time  to  time,  increasing  in  stringency 
and  minuteness. 

It  must  be  carefully  noted  that 
the  colonial  policy  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  an  imposing  share 
in  creating  that  excitement  and  tur- 
moil of  interests  which  filled  with 
horrors  the  latter  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  it  is  singu- 
lar that  the  fate  of  these  -companies, 
which  were  continually  breaking  up 
to  be  again  reframed,  did  not  betray 


their  vicious  elements  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  Company  of  1664  became 
so  enfeebled  by  the  expense  and  effort 
to  make  its  distant  possessions  avail- 
able, that  the  commerce  which  the 
Crown  coveted  did  not  develop  in  its 
hands.  Its  privileges  were  revoked 
by  an  edict  of  1674,  and  the  domain 
reverted  to  the  Crown ;  but  all  the 
orders,  commissions,  concessions,  and 
acts  of  the  Company,  issued  before 
that  date,  were  confirmed,  and  no  in- 
novation was  made  in  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  only 
commercial  change  was  in  the  permis- 
sion to  all  French  subjects  to  traffic 
with  the  island.  The  authority  and 
revenue  which  the  Crown  thus  re- 
sumed were  alienated  in  part  to  an- 
other company,  formed  in  1698,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  E,oyal  Company 
of  San  Domingo,  for  a  term  of  fifty 
years.  Among  the  articles  was  one 
permitting  the  Company  to  make  its 
own  regulations  for  the  conduct  and 
management  of  its  commerce.  A 
batch  of  these  received  the  royal  ap- 
proval in  1716 :  among  them  is  one 
limiting  the  number  of  negroes  to  six 
for  every  white  inhabitant.  The  very 
next  year  the  powers  of  this  company 
were  transferred  to  a  new  one,  whose 
concessions  and  privileges  were  in 
turn  revoked  in  1725.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  the  Crown  was  guided  by 
the  commercial  traditions  whose  root 
was  in  the  company  created  by 
Colbert. 

This  policy  began  to  yield  its  le- 
gitimate fruits  as  soon  as  D'Ogeron 
ventured  to  restrain  the  trading  am- 
bition of  his  colonists.  His  generos- 
ity and  fraternal  disposition  were  »all 
forgotten ;  his  gifts  and  services  im- 
petuously thrust  aside;  his  dignity, 
and  every  manly  governing  trait  of 
a  superior  mind,  fell  into  sudden 
contempt.  It  was  the  Creole's  child- 
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ish  rage  at  being  crossed;  but  behind 
it  was  the  old  persistency  still  fresh 
from  hazardous  sea-faring. 

It  was,  however,  unwise  in  D'- 
Ogeron,  and  the  first  symptoms  of 
a  presumption  springing  from  his  un- 
broken lease  of  influence,  to  increase 
the  tax  upon  necessaries  brought  in 
the  ships  of  the  Company,  when  the 
colonists  already  muttered  at  the  pro- 
hibition to  trade  with  any  other 
French  ships  or  with  the  ships  of 
other  nations.  When  the  new  tax 
was  laid  they  openly  rebelled,  and 
sought  every  opportunity  to  acquire 
what  they  wanted  from  foreign  vessels, 
principally  Dutch,  which  were  inter- 
ested to  damage  the  French  mono- 
poly. 

The  excitement  pervaded  all  the 
settlements  of  the  coasts  ;  blood  was 
shed,  and  the  vessel  of  D'Ogeron 
was  fired  upon  and  driven  away, 
when  he  attempted  to  land  at  Petit 
Goave  to  confiscate  the  cargoes  of 
two  Dutch  vessels.  He  was  obliged 
to  retreat  to  Tortuga,  from  which  is- 
land he  sent  for  the  co-operation  of 
some  French  vessels  of  war  that  were 
then  cruising  in  the  vicinity.  Petit 
Goave  was  attacked,  the  town  was 
burned,  and  the  colonists  were  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  the  woods.  When 
the  fleet  retired,  the  exasperated  free- 
traders returned  to  the  coast,  and  or- 
ganized an  independent  government. 
D'Ogeron  narrowly  escaped  seizure, 
and  was  obliged,  after  vigorous  eiforts 
to  overcome  the  rebellion,  to  com- 
promise with  his  former  adorers  by 
admitting  all  French  vessels  to  trade 
with  the  colony,  under  a  mere  port- 
charge  of  five  per  cent  to  the  Com- 
pany. This  also  diminished  the  con- 
traband trade,  but  did  not  extinguish 
it. 

D'Ogeron  was   often   disappointed 
in  his  projects,  which  included  ambi- 


tious attacks  upon  the  Dutch  and 
Spaniards ;  he  did  not  succeed,  dur- 
ing his  last  visit  to  Paris,  in  winning 
the  Court  to  a  plan  of  his  for  con- 
quering the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island.  He  died  in  poverty  at  Paris, 
in  1675. 

Nevertheless,  he  established  the 
colony,  settled  every  convenient  in- 
let or  capacious  harbor  of  the  west- 
ern coast,1  constructed  one  or  two 
roads,  and  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  new  products.  The  famous  town 
of  Cap  Francais,  now  called  Cape 
Haitien,  was  founded  in  1G70.  The 
cultivation  of  cacao  was  begun  in 
1665 ;  but  the  climate  of  the  island 
is  in  general  not  favorable  to  that 
product,  and  all  the  trees  perished  in 
1715.  They  require  a  great  deal  of 
shade  and  moisture.  Plantations  of 
sugar  were  started,  and  rapidly  be%- 
cauie  of  great  importance.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
sugar  plantations  of  St.  Domingo 
controlled  the  world.  In  1789,  half 
a  million  of  slaves  cultivated  793 
sugar  plantations,  3,117  of  coftee, 
3,150  of  indigo,  and  735  of  cotton. 
And  the  total  of  exports  for  that 
year,  carried  by  515  French  and 
1,063  foreign  ships,  foots  up  as  fol-  • 
lows :  — 


1  The  names  of  settlements  perpetuate  the 
buccaneering  taste:  "Treasure  Cove,"  "  Dog's 
Head,"  "  John  Babel's  River,"  "  Fisher's  Boudan," 
"Scamp's  Hole,"  "Stinking  Springs,"  "Sow's 
Cove,"  "  Hell  Hollow,"  "  Rogue's  Bay,"  and  other 
names  whose  odd  French,  from  wear  and  tear,  is 
no  longer  traceable .  A  considerable  to wn  is  called 
"  The  Hole,"  and  another,  "  Red  Burrow." 
"  Marmalade  "  and  "  Limonade  "  afterwards  lent 
their  names  to  the  black  dukes  of  King  Christo- 
pher. "  Churchill "  and  ••  Williamson  "  preserve 
the  names  of  English  freebooters.  We  can  match 
this  aboriginal  naming  in  California,  where  no 
Academy  of  belles-lettres  seems  to  have  been 
consulted  by  the  settlers.  There  are  "  Tin  Cup," 
"Hen-Roost  Camp,"  "Git  up  and  git,"  "Piety 
Hill,"  "  You  Bet,"  "  Nary  lied,"  "  Gospel  Gulch," 
"  Hell's  Delight,"  "Boys  Thunder"  and  "Shirt- 
tail  Canon  "  On  the  whole,  Jhe  Americans  excel 
In  the  freebooting  knack  at  catching  something 
beyond  the  reach  of  art. 
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120,000,000  Ibs.  white  sugar 
250,000,000  Ibs.  brown  sugar 
230,000,000  Ibs.  coffee 

1,000,000  Ibs.  indigo 

8,000,000  Ibs.  cotton 
20,000  hides 

25,000,000  francs  worth  molasses. 

And  there  was  a  contraband  trade 
for  the  same  year,  which  was  esti- 
mated at  thirty  million  pounds  in  su- 
gar, twenty  in  coffee,  and  three  and  a 
half  in  cotton.  D'Ogeron  could  not 
anticipate  that  this  material  prepon- 
derance which  his  brave  and  hearty 
life  secured  to  France  was  "  a  crime 
of  sense,  to  be  avenged  by  time." 

"One  never  saw,"  says  a  French 
historian,  "a  more  noble  and  disin- 
terested soul,  a  better  citizen,  full  of 
propriety  and  religion,  with  manners 
more  simple  and  amiable,  with  greater 
regard  to  be  of  service,  though  it 
might  cost  him  much,  with  more  con- 
stancy and  firmness,  more  sagacity 
and  true  valor,  a  mind  more  fruitful 
in  resources,  or  with  such  regulated 
aims.  He  was,  in  a  word,  the  father 
rather  than  the  governor  of -the  people 
confided  to  his  care,  as  fit  to  rule 
in  peace  as  in  war." 

His  buccaneering  associates  contin- 
ued to  predominate  for  a  long  time 
in  the  colony,  notwithstanding  the 
great  immigration  which  the  fame 
and  measures  of  D'Ogeron  attracted 
from  the  mother-country.  That  gen- 
eration of  "  Brothers  of  the  Coast " 
strongly  impregnated  the  new  blood 
with  its  peculiarities  before  it  disap- 
peared. The  last  of  those  patriarchal 
desperadoes  lingered  after  1730,  to 
witness  the  introduction  of  a  new 
element  and  fatal  cause  of  prosperity  ; 
so  that  they  could  depart  in  the  assur- 
ance that  their  successors  would  main- 
tain, through  altered  circumstances, 
the  custom  of  the  coast. 

This  new  element  was  negro 
slavery.  Whoever  will  trace  its  en- 
trance into  the  French  colony,  under- 


stand the  victims,  and  the  nature  of 
the  system  under  which  they  suffered, 
may  find  the  account  elsewhere. 

We  bring  this  paper  to  a  close  with 
a  statement  of  the  first  complicity  of 
the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of 
Haiti.  There  is  a  pamphlet,  written 
in  1800  by  Jacques  Mignard,  and  en- 
titled "  Appercu  des  Crimes  commis 
par  les  Anglo-Americains  envers  les 
Francais."  The  title-page  announced 
that  it  was  printed,  "  chez  les  mar- 
chands de nouveautes"  A  single  ex- 
tract from  this  tourist's  pamphlet  will 
convince  the  reader  that  it  is  certainly 
a  novelty.  The  time  is  1791,  when 
the  French  Republic  was  wrangling 
with  the  planters  and  free  mulattoes 
for  the  control  of  the  island. 

«  At  the  end  of  July,  1791, "  says  Mig- 
nard, "  passing  as  a  tourist  through  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Baltimore,  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  in  these  three 
places,  and  particularly  in  Philadelphia, 
the  most  revolting  abuse  of  the  French. 
While  I  was  in  the  latter  place,  secret  en- 
voys from  St.  Domingo  of  all  colors  were 
there.  I  sought  to  penetrate  the  motives 
which  had  drawn  them,  and  was  assured 
that  their  mission  was  to  deliver  the  colo- 
ny to  the  Americans,  and  that  Congress 
had  already  made  over  to  them  a  million 
dollars ;  but  that  Washington,  reflecting 
upon  this  bargain,  had  subsequently  ad- 
vised Congress  to  renounce  it,  because 
the  country  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
appear  as  the  open  enemy  of  France. 
His  advice  was  followed ;  but,  as  the  sum 
had  been  paid,  those  who  held  it  were  not 
willing  to  surrender  it,  nor  did  Congress 
dare  to  demand  it,  because  that  would 
expose  the  atrocity  of  its  conduct  towards 
France  ;  and  it  was  therefore  obliged  to 
be  content  to  have  the  sum  reimbursed 
in  colonial  products.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  agent  procured  provisions,  and  muni- 
tions of  war  of  every  kind,  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Baltimore.  These  were 
all  shipped  in  American  bottoms,  and 
went  with  the  envoys  to  St.  Domingo. 
They  must  have  been  landed  in  the  north- 
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era  part  of  the  island.  To  all  appearance, 
they  reached  St.  Domingo  toward  the 
12th  of  August ;  and  it  was  on  the  20th1 
that  the  insurrection  of  the  Cap  broke 
out.  The  public  papers  of  that  period 
declare  that  one  hundred  thousand  ne- 
groes found  arms  in  a  moment,  while  no 
one  could  divine  from  what  source  they 
came. 

"  Moreover,  the  revolt  had  hardly  com- 
menced, when  the  destruction  of  St.  Do- 
mingo was  already  announced  at  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Baltimore ;  and,  at 
this  intelligence,  the  Anglo-Americans  re- 
paired in  crowds  to  pick  up  the  fragments 
of  that  rich  colony.  This  was  the  more 
easy,  because  they  had  equally  access  to 
the  revolted  negroes  whose  rebellion  they 
had  favored,  and  to  the  peaceable  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Ca/>,  who  could  not  suspect 
them  of  such  treachery." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
French  Revolution  had  numerous  ad- 
herents in  America,  with  ready  talk- 
ers and  writers  enough  to  make  the 
question  of  an  alliance  with  it  an  ob- 
ject of  anxiety  to  Washington  and 
the  principal  men  of  the  government. 
But  the  neutrality  which  Washington 
desired  to  preserve  during  the  conflict 
of  France  with  the  allied  powers,  and 
which  he  expressed  in  the  Proclama- 
tion of  1793,  was  never  once  violated 
by  secret  or  open  attempts  to  detach 
any  French  colony,  or  to  foment  dis- 
turbances which  might  eventually 
prove  advantageous  to  America.  The 
government  had  no  control  over  pri- 
vate sympathy  with  the  revolution 
or  against  it.  Those  who  talked  the 
loudest  in  the  chief  cities  against 
France  were  the  least  likely  to  dis- 
turb her  colonies,  because  they  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  neutral  policy 
at  Washington.  They  remembered 
Lafayette,  and  desired  to  see  the  king 
sustained;  and,  when  the  power  of 
both  had  vanished,  they  declined  to 

i  Really  on  the  22d,  at  midnight,  —  the  first  re- 
volt of  the  slaves. 


accept  Jacobinism  as  a  foster-child 
of  the  American  Revolution.  There- 
fore, they  would  naturally  lean  toward 
the  royalist  proprietors  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, to  help  preserve  instead  of  de- 
stroy their  local  authority. 

And  what  could  private  avarice  ex- 
pect to  gain  from  sending  ventures 
to  the  slaves,  who  were  then  in  no 
condition  to  pay  for  a  single  box  of 
muskets  or  a  keg  of  powder  ?  It  was 
not  till  Toussaint  began  to  organize 
and  control  all  the  available  forces  of 
the  island,  that  American  schooners 
found  it  profitable  to  elude  French 
and  English  cruisers,  to  sustain  a  re- 
volted people. 

But  the  letters  of  Jefferson  effect- 
ually dispose  of  this  fancy,  which  the 
distempered  talk  of  Philadelphia  cof- 
fee-houses raised  in  the  pro-slavery 
brain  of  M.  Mignard.  In  a  letter  to 
William  Short,  then  officially  resident 
at  Paris,  dated  July  28,  1791,  pre- 
cisely while  M.  Mignard  was  touring 
in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the 
following  instructions  occur :  "  When- 
ever jealousies  are  expressed  as  to 
any  supposed  views  of  ours,  on  the  do- 
minion of  the  West  Indies,  you  can- 
not go  farther  than  the  truth  in  as- 
serting we  have  none.  If  there  be 
one  principle  more  deeply  rooted  than 
any  other  in  the  mind  of  every  Ameri- 
can, it  is  that  we  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  conquest.  As  to  commerce, 
indeed,  we  have  strong  sensations." 
It  was  natural  that  America  should 
wish  to  exchange  her  products  with 
her  neighbors,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  carry  them  to  Europe.  Jefferson 
would,  therefore,  sympathize  all  the 
more  with  the  royalist  proprietors 
who  wished  to  be  released  from  com- 
mercial restrictions.  There  was  every 
reason  for  not  tampering  with  the 
peace  of  St.  Domingo.  The  American 
government  hoped  that  the  National 
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Assembly  would  make  favorable  terms 
for  the  colonies  with  the  prospect  of 
strengthening  their  allegiance  to 
France.  Colonial  ruin  could  not  en- 
rich America.  She  did  not  want  to 
own  St.  Domingo,  nor  did  she  want 
England  to  own  it.  The  best  thing 
for  America  was  that  France  should 
be  the  mother-country,  if  she  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  develop  colonial 
prosperity,  by  taking  off  the  oppressive 
restrictions  that  belonged  to  a  past  age. 
As  to  the  slaves,  it  was  a  point  too 
tender  with  America  herself  to  be 
handled  rudely  in  a  neighboring  colo- 
ny- 

The  next  month  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  and  the  assembly  of 
St.  Domingo  sent  a  deputy  to  ask  aid 
of  the  American  government.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  William 
Short,  dated  Nov.  24,  says  that  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and 
War  furnished  one  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  military  stores,  and  placed  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  or- 
der of  the  French  minister.  The 
arms  and  stores  were  sent ;  but,  before 
they  arrived,  the  danger  became  so  ur- 
gent, that  two  more  deputies  appeared 
with  larger  demands,  which  were  not 
met  only  on  account  of  jealousy  dis- 
played by  the  French  minister,  who 
suspected  the  colony  of  ulterior  de- 
signs in  applying  directly  to  a  foreign 
power.  "I  am  convinced  myself," 
remarks  Jefferson,  "that  their  views 
and  their  application  to  us  are  per- 
fectly innocent ;  however,  M.  De  Fer- 
nant,  and  still  more  M.  De  la  Forest, 
are  jealous.  The  deputies,  on  the 
other  hand,  think  that  M.  De  Fer- 
nant  is  not  sensible  enough  of  their 
wants." 

M.  Genet,  who  succeeded  M.  De 
Fernant,  was  still  more  jealous.  To 
this  he  added  unworthy  suspicions  of 
the  American  Government  j  and  his 


whole  demeanor  was  predicated  upon 
our  hostility  to  France ;  which  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  coolness 
towards  the  purposes  and  acts  of  the 
Resolution. 

In  a  letter  to  M.  Genet,  dated 
Aug.  7,  1793,  Jefferson  says,  "In 
consequence  of  the  information  given 
in  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  that 
certain  citizens  of  St.  Domingo,  late- 
ly arrived  in  the  United  States,  were 
associating  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
taking a  military  expedition  from  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  against 
that  island,  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, within  which  State  the  expedi- 
tion is  understood  to  be  preparing,  is 
instructed  to  take  effectual  measures 
to  prevent  the  same." 

This  was  while  Santhonax,  one  of 
three  French  commissioners,  an  eman- 
cipationist afterwards  from  military 
necessity,  held  brief  control  of  the  is- 
land. The  mulattoes  were  devoted 
to  him  during  his  struggle  with  the 
French  Governer-General,  Galbaud, 
who  represented  the  royalism  which 
still  clung  to  the  mother-country. 

Maryland  was  distinguished  for  its 
sympathy  with  the  fugitive  proprie- 
tors and  whites  of  all  descriptions 
who  sought  safety  in  the  United 
States  from  the  successive  catastro- 
phes of  St.  Domingo.  I  find  in  a 
French  authority  that  the  State  fur- 
nished, whether  officially  or  not  does 
not  appear,  twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
aid  these  refugees.  Some  contagion 
was  brought  to  Philadelphia,  by  these 
destitute  men,  or  by  their  negroes,  who 
in  many  instances  refused  to  desert  the 
flying  masters ;  and  its  ravages  were 
very  serious.  But  about  the  same 
time  the  municipality  of  Louisiana 
passed  a  decree  forbidding  the  intro- 
duction of  negroes  from  St.  Domingo, 
partly  to  prevent  the  spread  of  conta- 
gious diseases,  which  bred  easily  amid 
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the  rottenness  and  misery  of  that  guil- 
ty island ;  but  prompted  in  part,  no 
doubt,  by  the  probability  that  negroes 
would  also  be  infected  by  insurrec- 
tionary notions.1 

The  fugitives  from  the  colony  al- 
ways sought  refuge  upon  the  Ameri- 
can vessels  that  were  lying  in  its  va- 
rious ports ;  taking  with  them  the  few 
valuable  and  necessary  articles  which 
their  haste  and  terror  had  preserved. 
These  vessels,  crowded  with  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  upon  short  rations, 
and  plunged  into  despair,  were  fre- 
quently overhauled  by  English  cruisers 
and  plundered.  They  landed,  these  re- 
lics of  colonial  pride  and  splendor,  in 

1  Vue  de  la  Colonio  Espagnole  du  Mississippi, 
on  des  Provinces  do  Louiniane  et  Florido  occiden- 
tal e  en  1'aunee  1802.  Par  Berquin  Du  vail  on.  Paris. 
1803. 


abject  poverty  upon  our  coasts ;  but 
hearts  and  homes  were  opened  to 
them.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  course 
of  a  vindication  of  the  government  a- 
gainst  M.  Genet,  declares,  "that  we 
have  received,  according  to  our  best 
abilities,  the  wretched  fugitives  from 
the  catastrophe  of  the  principal  town 
of  that  colony,1  who,  escaping  from 
the  swords  and  flames  of  civil  war, 
threw  themselves  on  us  naked  and 
houseless,  without  food  or  friends, 
money  or  other  means,  their  faculties 
lost  and  absorbed  in  the  depth  of 
their  distresses.7' 

1  In  the  great  fight  between  the  commissioners 
and  Galbaud  in  the  street*  of  Cap  Fran<jais,  June, 
17U3,  ten  thousand  slaves  were  armed  by  the  mu- 
lattoes  ;  the  pillage  and  massacre  were  terrible, 
the  town  took  fire,  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  ves- 
scls  in  the  harbor.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  francs 
went  up  in  smoke. 
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BY   CHRISTINA   O.   ROSSETTI. 

IV. 
"  DlNG-A-DING," 

The  sweet  bells  sing, 
And  say, 

"  Come  all  be  gay/' 
For  a  wedding-day. 

"  Dong-a-dong," 
The  bells  sigh  long, 
And  call, 

"  Weep  one,  weep  all," 
For  a  funeral. 

v. 

When  a  mountain  skylark  sings 
In  the  sunlit  summer  morn, 
I  know  that  heaven  is  up  on  high, 
And  on  earth  are  fields  of  corn. 

But  when  a  nightingale  sings 
In  the  moonlit  summer  even, 
I  know  not  if  earth  is  merely  earth, 
Only  that  heaven  is  heaven. 
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TWO  COLLEGE  FKIENDS. 

BY  FRED.    W.    LORING. 

Then  came  a  blinding  flash,  a  deafening  roar, 
And  dissonant  cries  of  terror  and  dismay  ; 

Blood  trickled  down  the  river's  reedy  shore, 
And  with  the  dead  he  lay. 


VIII. 
MIDNIGHT. 

A  STARLIT  sky,  dead  silence  all 
around,  only  the  river's  murmur 
breaking  it.  The  moonbeams  shin- 
ing on  the  forest-path  mark  all  the 
shadows  with  a  dazzling  light,  bring- 
ing weird  and  fantastic  outlines  forth, 
where  brush  and  hedges  line  the  dusty 
road,  and  making  the  parched  fields, 
almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  shine 
like  burnished  sheets  of  dead  white 
light.  And  along  this  road  came 
slowly,  with  muffled  tramp,  a  little 
body  of  men,  their  dark  figures  darker 
by  contrast  with  the  gleaming  bar- 
rels of  their  rifles  which  the  moonlight 
seemed  to  tinge  with  silvery  fire. 
They  came  along  so  quietly,  so  noise- 
lessly, i\ow  hidden  from  view  in  a 
curve  of  the  road,  and  now  appearing 
again.  And  still  all  was  quiet. 

And  then  a  little  tongue  of  flame 
ran  quickly  and  noiselessly  up  into 
the  black  darkness ;  and  in  a  moment 
more  all  was  blaze  and  smoke.  The 
work  was  done,  —  the  bridge  was 
destroyed. 

Down  in  the  road  around  the  bridge 
the  men  were  grouped,  —  the  fire 
giving  them  a  ruddy  coloring,  —  a 
tint  of  blood.  Two  figures  were 
especially  prominent,  and  seemed  to 
be  directing  their  movements. 

"Well,  Tom,"  said  Ned,  "does  this 
remind  you  of  bonfires  in  the  yard 
at  Cambridge  ?  " 


"  Not  much/-'  said  Tom  dispirit- 
edly. 

"Why,  Tom,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  "  asked  Ned  anxiously. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tom.  "  I  feel 
nervous  and  apprehensive." 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  let  you  come 
with  me,"  said  Ned.  "  It  was  weak 
and  selfish  in  me  to  consent.  You 
are  feverish  and  excited,  Tom ;  and 
you  ought  to  have  rested." 

"  Just  as  if  I  was  going  to  let  you 
go  off  into  danger  without  me  ! "  said 
Tom. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
care  you  take  x>f  me  "  said  Ned ;  "  but 
you  see  the  work  has  been  done  with- 
out any  trouble.  The  rebs  are  two 
miles  away;  and  this  will  prevent  them 
from  making  a  detour,  and  getting  in 
our  rear  if  we  advance." 

"Ned"  said  Tom,  "  do  you  think 
that  the  Professor  will  bring  my 
mother  on  to  Washington  with  him  ?  " 

"  Think !  "  said  Ned.  "  I  am  sure  he 
will,  and  that,  when  we  "return  to 
camp,  we  shall  find  a  message  from 
her  to  you.  Perhaps  he'll  charter  a 
train,  and  bring  on  a  host  of  your 
female  admirers,  victorious  masher 
of  female  hearts." 

"  Don't  rough  me,  Ned,"  said  Tom. 

"Well,  now  I  know  that  you  are 
going  to  be  sick,  Tom"  said  Ned, 
"when  you  take  that  piteous  tone, 
instead  of  answering  me  back.  By 
Jove,  there  goes  a  beam,  crash ;  and 
look,  the  fire  has  entirely  died  out  of 
the  other.  We  can't  leave  the  work 
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half  done  in  this  way,  we  must 
hurry  and  finish  it.  The  rebel 
pickets  are  probably  back  in  camp 
by  this  time.  Tom,  order  four  men, 
and  row  that  boat  over  to  the  other 
side  for  me. 

"Why,  Ned!"  asked  Tom,  "what 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  The  fire  has  died  out  over  there," 
said  Ned,  "and  the  other  beam  is 
left.  Here,  O'Brien,  I  want  that  axe. 
I  am  going  to  cross  on  it,  and  cut 
it  off  where  it  is  charred.  Get  the 
boat  ready  at  once,  captain." 

"But  Ned,  that  is  very  danger- 
ous," interposed  Tom. 

"  Obey  orders ! "  said  Ned  impa- 
tiently and  angrily ;  and  Tom,  with  a 
reproachful  glance,  left  him  at  once. 

Only  a  slender  beam  now  hung 
over  the  flood.  On  this  Ned  started 
to  cross,  balancing  himself  with  the 
axe,  the  group  of  men  watching  him 
eagerly.  An  inch  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  and  all  was  lost.  The  flames 
were  decreasing  now,  yet  still  the 
beam  stood.  Then  the  boat  started 
out  slowly  across  the  river.  The  at- 
tention of  all  was  turned  towards  it 
for  an  instant ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
Ned  had  almost  gained  the  other  side. 
One,  two,  three,  blows  on  the  charred 
part  of  the  beam,  and  it  wavered  and 
fell  with  a  crash,  as  Ned  leaped  lightly 
upon  the  bank.  He  waved  his  hand 
triumphantly,  and  ran  down  to  meet 
the  boat,  which,  more  than  half  way 
across,  was  now  struggling  with  the 
powerful  current,  and  yet  was  visi- 
bly Hearing  the  shore.  He  waved 
his  cap,  and  started  down  the  river- 
bank  into  the  copse  to  meet  it.  Only 
two  steps,  two  little  steps  down  the 
bank,  and  from  the  tangled  foliage 
a  powerful  hand  grasped  his  throat, 
the  cold  barrel  of  a  pistol  was  pressed 
to  his  cheek,  and  a  voice  fairly  hissed 
the  whisper  into  his  ears,  — 


"  Silence !  or  you  are  a  dead 
man!" 

And  for  reply,  with  one  mighty 
effort,  he  threw  off  the  hand ;  and,  as 
the  pistol-shot  resounded  through  the 
air,  his  voice  rang  out,  clear  and 
strong  on  the  still  night,  — 

"  BACK  TO  THE  CAMP,  FOR  YOUR 

LIVES  !    THE  ENEMY  is  UPON  us  ! " 

In  an  instant  more  he  was  seized  ; 
and  one  of  the  men  who  had  crept 
upon  him  said,  — 

"  Damn  you,  you  hound,  you  have 
spoiled  all  our  plans." 

Then  Ned  smiled  serenely,  and 
looked  calmly  at  the  man. 

"  But  we  shall  bag  four  or  five  of 
them,  any  way,  lieutenant,"  said  one 
of  the  men.  "  Those  in  the  boat 
down  there." 

And  then  Ned  started  and  turned 
pale ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Tom  and 
two  others  had  already  landed,  and 
were  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  of 
the  rebel  pickets. 

"  0  Tom,  Tom ! "  cried  Ned,  "  why 
did  you  not  turn  back  ?  " 

But  Tom  did  not  answer,  and  only 
stared  vacantly  and  stupidly  at  Ned. 

"  The  captain's  sick,  sir,"  said  one 
of  the  men  who  had  been  captured. 

"  Drunk,  more  likely,"  said  the  rebel 
lieutenant  with  an  oath. 

"  He  was  taken  in  the  boat,"  con- 
tinued the  man. 

"  It  is  as  I  feared,"  said  Ned :  "  he 
is  in  a  high  fever  as  I  was."  At  this 
the  rebel  lieutenant  drew  back.  "  Oh ! 
•it  is  not  contagious,"  said  Ned,  with 
a  world  of  scorn  in  his  voice ;  and  the 
rebel  lieutenant  resumed  his  former 
position. 

"Tom,  don't  you  know  me?" 
asked  Ned.  "Oh,  what  will  be  the 
end  of  this,  I  wonder  ! " 

"  Libby  Prison,"  sneered  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

"  Tell  my  mother  to  come  and  see 
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me  at  Libby,"  said  Tom  half  stupidly. 
Upon  this  the  chorus  naturally  raised 
an  insulting  shout,  and  one  poor  brute 
indulged  in  some  ribald  remark.  In 
an  instant,  Tom  had  struck  him  across 
the  face ;  in  another  instant,  Tom 
himself  lay  on  the  ground  senseless 
and  stunned  by  a  blow  from  the  butt 
of  one  of  the  rebel  rifles.  It  was  at 
this  instant,  while  Ned  in  anguish 
and  desperation  was  struggling  with 
his  captors,  that  the  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs  was  heard  coming  nearer  and 
nearer ;  and  three  or  four  officers  rode 
quickly  up.  The  central  figure  of  the 
group  was  a  compact,  sinewy  man,  of 
medium  height,  with  a  full  untrimmed 
beard,  and  a  face,  as  Ned  could  see  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  fire  which  some  of 
the  men  were  now  lighting  a  little  dis- 
tance off,  furrowed  with  the  lines  of 
thought,  of  care,  and  anxiety.  The 
eyes  were  large  and  expressive,  the 
features  clearly  cut,  and  the  mouth, 
even  though  partially  hidden  by  a 
thin  moustache,  showed  indomitable 
firmness.  A  grand  head  in  many 
respects,  and  one  which  made  it  evi- 
dent to  Ned  that  he  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dreaded  Stonewall  Jackson. 

"What  is  the  matter  here? "he 
asked  briefly. 

"They  have  destroyed  the  bridge, 
General,"  was  the  reply. 

Stonewall  Jackson  turned,  and  whis- 
pered to  one  of  his  companions,  who 
rode  away.  Then  he  continued,  — 

"  Are  these  prisoners  ?  " 

"Yes,  General,"  said  the  lieuten- 
ant, —  "  these  four." 

"  A  lieutenant-colonel,  I  see  ?  "  said 
Stonewall  Jackson. 

Ned  simply  bowed  in  reply.  Then 
Stonewall  Jackson  looked  at  Tom,  and 
said,  — 

"And  who  is  this  here?" 

At  this,  Tom  half  raised  himself, 
and  then  fell  back  again. 


"  May  I  tell  you  ?  "  asked  Ned. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Jackson :  "  what 
is  it?" 

"  He  is  in  a  high  fever,  which  has- 
been  coming  on  for  some  time,"  said 
Ned ;  "  and  one  of  these  men  struck 
him  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle." 

"After  he  had  surrendered?" 
asked  Jackson. 

"  After  he  was  taken  prisoner,"  said 
Ned. 

"  He  shall  be  taken  to  camp,  and 
attended  to, "  said  Stonewall  Jackson. 
But,  when  they  touched  Tom,  he  ut- 
tered a  sharp  cry  of  pain  j  and  the 
men  drew  back. 

"We  will  let  him  remain  here, 
then,"  said  Jackson,  after  a  word  or 
two  more  with  his  companions. 
"Lieutenant,  you  will  keep  watch 
here,  and  down  the  river's  bank,  until 
daybreak,  and  then  report  at  head- 
quarters to  me  with  the  prisoners. 
As  for  you,  sir,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing Ned,  "  you  can  remain  here 
through  the  night  with  your  friend,  — 
under  parole,  of  course,  not  to  break 
your  bonds.  Do  you  accept  ?  " 

"Most  thankfully,"  said  Ned,  with 
a  gratitude  in  his  voice  and  accent 
far  beyond  what  his  words  expressed. 

"He  is  a  handsome  boy,"  said 
Jackson,  looking  again  at  the  still 
unconscious  Tom.  "  Keep  the  other 
prisoners  under  strict  guard,  lieuten- 
ant ;  but  treat  this  gentleman  who  is 
under  parole  with  all  possible  respect. 
Hark !  what  is  that  ?  Midnight ! " 

And,  as  he  paused  to  listen,  the  dis- 
tant sound  of  bells  rang  faintly  out 
upon  the  air.  Midnight ;  and  for  an 
instant  utter  stillness  upon  air  and 
earth  and  water.  And  then  Tom 
groaned  painfully ;  and,  as  Ned  bent 
anxiously  over  him,  Stonewall  Jack- 
son said,  — 

"I  shall  see  you  in  the  morning, 
Colonel."  And  Ned  thanked  him 
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once  again;  and  the  noise  of  the 
horses'  hoofs  came  more  and  more 
faintly,  and  at  last  died  away  entirely. 

Then  Ned  knelt  down  beside  Tom, 
and  looked  steadily  at  him.  Tom 
half  opened  his  eyes,  and  then  closed 
them  again  with  a  weary  moan  that 
went  to  Ned's  very  heart. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Tom  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  I  shall  see  my  mother  to-morrow," 
said  Tom,  "after  waiting  two  years. 
I  couldn't  go  before,  —  I  couldn't 
leave  Ned  when  he  was  sick." 

Ned  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
groaned.  Tom  closed  his  eyes  again, 
and  seemed  to  pass  into  a  fitful  slum- 
ber. The  men  had  built  a  great  fire 
a  little  way  apart;  and  its  gleams  fell 
upon  Tom's  face,  just  as  the  firelight 
had  done  in  the  Professor's  room,  five 
years  before,  when  Ned  first  met  him. 
How  well  he  remembered  that  night ! 
He  laid  his  hand  on  Tom's  hot  brow, 
and  smoothed  back  his  tangled  hair. 
How  lovely  his  face  was  in  this  fitful, 
ruddy  glow  !  How  much  he  had  sac- 
rificed for  Ned,  and  now  Ned  had 
ruined  him  !  It  was  dreadful  to  Ned. 
He  threw  himself  on  the  grass  beside 
Tom,  and  put  his  face  on  Tom's 
shoulder. 

"  I  am  going  to  cut  recitation  to- 
day," muttered  Tom.  "Hang  that 
old  Ned !  He  is  always  vexed  about 
something  or  other.  I'm  going  to  en- 
list, mother ;  I  must,  you  see,  —  oh,  I 
must,  I  must,  I  must !  Good-by !  " 

"  Oh,  don't,  Tom ! "  groaned  Ned. 

And  then  Tom  sat  up,  and  gazed 
wildly  and  vacantly  at  Ned,  without 
a  trace  of  recognition  in  his  face. 

"Why,  Professor,"  said  he,  "I 
couldn't  leave  Ned  possibly !  We've 
been  through  every  thing  together; 
and  he  might  not  be  cared  for  properly, 
if  I  were  to  leave  him  sick  and  alone. 
Mother  says  that  I  am  right;  and  I 


shall  see  her  to-morrow,  —  I  shall  see 
her  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  as  I  feared,"  said  Ned,  half 
to  himself :  "he  is  in  a  high  fever. 
If  I  can  only  get  him  down  to  the 
river-bank  there,  where  I  can  bathe 
his  head." 

And,  putting  Tom's  limp  arm 
around  his  own  neck,  Ned  managed 
with  some  difficulty  to  carry  him  a 
few  steps  to  the  river's  brink. 

"  There,  Tom,"  he  said,  "  I'll  bathe 
your  head  for  you,  poor  fellow  ! " 

"Here  is  the  river,"  said  Tom; 
"and  we  are  going  to  see  mother  in  a 
boat.  It's  a  dangerous  thing,  Ned,  to 
cross  on  that  beam.  OBEY  OIIDEKS  ! 
And  now  it  is  too  late,  too  late ! 
God  only  knows  whether  I  shall  ever 
see  my  mother  again."  And  now,  as 
Tom  became  quiet  once  more,  Ned  sat 
there,  and  bathed  his  head ;  and  the 
river  continued  the  noise  of  its  rush- 
ing waters,  and  the  wavelets  splashed 
gently  upon  the  shore,  and  against 
the  wooden  sides  of  the  boat,  — the 
boat !  And  now  for  the  first  time 
Ned  saw  the  means  of  deliverance 
within  his  power.  The  idea  fairly 
swept  over  his  mind.  To  put  Tom 
into  the  boat,  and  gain  the  other  side, 
would  be  the  work  of  a  few  moments 
only  :  and  it  could  be  done;  for  the 
rebel  squad  was  dispersed  along  the 
shore,  and  the  one  man  who  sat  by 
the  fire  a  few  yards  off  seemed  fast 
asleep.  But  then,  even  as  the 
thought  of  a  possibility  of  freedom 
for  Tom  made  him  exultant,  there 
came  the  recollection  of  his  parole. 
He  still  sat  by  Tom's  side,  and  me- 
chanically now  smoothed  back  the 
hair  from  his  forehead,  and  as  me- 
chanically repeated  to  himself  "  word 
of  honor,  word  of  honor,  word  of 
honor,"  until  the  very  leaves  upon 
the  trees  seemed  to  rustle  in  rhythm 
with  the  cadence ;  and  then,  with  this 
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dull,  heavy  oppression  on  his  mind, 
the  words  seemed  to  turn  into  French 
and  Latin  and  Greek,  and  to  make 
new  and  fantastic  combinations  in  his 
brain.  "  God  help  me ! "  he  groaned ; 
"I  am  going  mad."  And  then  he 
knelt  and  prayed ;  and  still  the  river 
rushed  along,  and  still  that  one  black 
figure  sat  there  by  the  fire,  as  if  half 
asleep.  Then  Ned  saw  him  move 
slowly,  and  heard  him  whisper  hoarse- 
ly, « Colonel!  Colonel !" 

"  Do  you  mean  me  ?  "  asked  Ned. 

"  Yes.  Speak  softer,  and  come  up 
here." 

Wondering  and  confused,  Ned 
obe3^ed.  The  man  turned  a  rough, 
unshaven  face  to  him,  and  said,  — 

"  You  don't  know  me,  I  see  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Ned. 

"I  know  you,  though.  Mighty 
peart  you  be  now ;  but  you  wasn't  so 
three  weeks  ago.  You  was  took  pret- 
ty sick  then,  and  lying  in  a  hospittle." 

«  Well,  what  of  it  ?  "  said  Ned. 

"  Well,  you're  a  stoutish  kind  of 
man  now,  ain't  you  ?  But,  Lord," 
and  the  fellow  laughed  to  himself,  "1 
could  just  chaw  you  up  in  no  time.  I 
should  kinder  like  to  have  a  gouge  at 
you,  anyway." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ned  ;  "  but  if 
that  is  all  you  have  to  say,  I  shall 
have  to  leave  you,  and  attend  to  my 
friend." 

"  You're  a  real  perlite  man,"  said 
the  man  in  a  wondering  sort  of  way ; 
"  and  yet  you're  a  Yank.  You  must 
attend  to  your  friend.  That's  fair; 
and  why  ?  Because,  when  you  was 
sick,  he  took  care  of  you.  I  see  it ;  I 
was  in  the  hospittle  likewise  at  the 
time.  I  had  just  got  up  as  you  was 
took  down.  Don't  yer  remember  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Ned  impatiently. 

"  Well,  you  give  me  some  fruit  and 
jelly  that  was  sent  me  one  day.  I 
never  had  such  a  good  time  in  my  life 


as  eating  them  things.  The  nurse, 
sb  e  says, '  Don't  waste  'em  on  him :  he's 
a  rebel,'  she  says ;  and  what  did  you 
say  ?  You  says,  i  Don't  let's  think, 
nothing  about  E-ebs  and  Feds  here/ 
says  you, '  but  let's  forget  all  about  it ; ' 
and  then  I  liked  you.  I  like  yon  now." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Ned ; 
"  but  I  must  see  to  my  friend." 

"You  care  for  him  about  as  you 
would  for  a  gal,  don't  you  ?  "  said  this 
Virginia  barbarian  then.  "Well, 
he's  pootier  than  any  gal  I  ever  see 
anywhar.  Look  here,  this  is  jest 
what  I  want  to  say  to  you.  Ef  you 
should  put  him  and  you  in  that  thar 
boat,  and  float  down  the  river,  you'd 
come  to  your  own  lines.  Ef  I  should 
see  you  do  it,  I'd  stop  you ;  but  I'm 
going  to  take  a  snooze  by  the  fire 
here,  for  I'm  powerful  tired.  Ef  I 
should  wake  up,  I  should  fire  on  you, 
ef  I  saw  you ;  and  so  would  others.  But 
I  can't  allus  aim  straight  in  the  dark ; 
and,  whar  one  aims,  others  is  likely  to. 
Now  I've  done  you  a  good  turn  for 
what  you've  did  to  me ;  and  ef  ever 
we  meet  again,  by  God,  I'll  kill  you." 

"  But  I  can't  in  honor  escape,"  said 
Ned. 

"  Of  course  you  can't,"  said  the 
man ;  "  and,  if  you  could,  of  course  you 
wouldn't  tell  me.  There,  I  don't 
want  no  more  to  say  to  you.  Just 
git ;  that's  all  you've  got  to  do." 

Ned  went  back  full  of  this  new 
temptation.  The  other  pickets  were 
dispersed,  the  river  rolled  on  inviting- 
ly, and  Tom  seemed  to  be  sleeping 
more  quietly  than  before. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  get  him  exchanged 
in  the  morning,"  said  Ned,  "  since  he's 
so  ill.  I  am  glad  that  he  is  sleeping." 

Just  at  this  moment,  Tom  awoke 
hurriedly,  and  looked  about  him  wild- 
ly and  vacantly,  then  fell  back  again. 

"  Oh,  if  Ned  were  only  here  ! "  he 
groaned,  —  "  if  Ned  were  only  here ! " 
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"Ned  is  here,  Tom,  close  beside 
you,  as  always/'  said  Ned  softly. 

"If  Ned  were  here,"  muttered 
Tom,  "he  would  help  me.  0  Ned, 
Ned !  do  come,  do  please  come  and  help 
me  to  see  my  mother  !  " 

"  I  will,"  whispered  Ned  solemnly. 
Not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost.  With- 
out daring  to  think,  without  daring 
to  look  around  him,  then  he  lifted 
Tom,  and  laid  him  in  the  boat.  The 
keel  grated  on  the  pebbly  shore.  He 
started  nervously  and  turned ;  but  the 
faithless  picket  was  laboriously  sleep- 
ing. In  an  instant  more,  he  had 
thrown  off  his  outer  garments;  and, 
with  the  rope  of  the  boat  tied  around 
his  neck,  lie  half  swam,  half  drifted, 
with  the  strong  current  down  the 
stream.  Weak  from  his  late  sickness, 
and  the  excitement  and  efforts  of  the 
night,  his  swimming  soon  exhausted 
him  ;  and  he  clung  to  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  drifted  with  it.  The  sky 
now  was  marked  with  black  cloud 
rifts,  that  made  strange  and  fantastic 
outlines  on  its  luminous  background; 
and  the  white  light  of  the  moon  was 
growing  gray.  On  each  side  of  him 
he  saw  the  black  trees  standing  in 
groups,  now  dense,  now  scattered, 
along  the  shores;  while  ever  in  his 
ears  was  the  strange  murmur  of  the 
torrent,  broken  only  by  Tom's  inco- 
herent muttering  as  he  lay  in  the 
boat.  Then  suddenly  came  the  sharp 
report  of  a  rifle ;  and  he  knew  that  h;s 
escape  was  discovered  at  last.  He 
heard  the  bullets  whistle  by  him,  then 
one  grazed  the  side  of  the  boat,  but 
luckily  did  not  come  near  Tom.  At 
last,  the  firing  ceased ;  but  the  boat 
seemed  to  be  drifting  into  a  little 
cove.  He  made  one  desperate  effort 
to  push  her  more  into  the  main  cur- 
rent, but  in  vain ;  for  his  strength 
was  now  entirely  gone.  Then  he  gave 
one  cry,  as  he  saw  the  first  faint  gleam 
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of  dawn  in  the  east,  and  the  boat 
struck  him  bruised  and  fainting 
against  the  shore.  He  crawled  feebly 
upon  the  bank,  the  rope  still  around 
his  neck ;  and  then,  stunned  and  bruis- 
ed, all  consciousness  forsook  him. 
The  last  thing  which  he  knew  was, 
that  the  birds  were  just  beginning  to 
twitter  in  the  trees. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  later  in  the 
day ;  and  the  warm  light  and  air  of 
the  forenoon  was  streaming  into  his 
tent.  An  orderly  was  standing  by 
the  entrance. 

"Where  is  Tom?"  he  asked 
hoarsely. 

"  The  captain  is  there  ; n  and  the 
orderly  pointed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  tent,  where  Ned  saw  a  figure 
lying  muffled  in  coats  and  blankets. 
He  hardly  dared  to  ask  what  he 
dreaded  to  learn,  his  voice  seemed 
clogged  and  heavy  in  his  throat ;  ancl 
finally,  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  in 
a  hoarse  and  tremulous  whisper,  — 

"Is  he  dead?" 

"Dead?"  said  the  orderly,  sur- 
prised :  "  why,  no,  colonel !  But  he  is 
dreadfully  sick ;  and  they  are  going 
to  take  him  to  the  hospital,  after  you 
have  seen  him  and  spoken  with  him." 

"Go  outside,"  said  Ned  briefly, 
"  and  let  no  one  enter  under  any  pre- 
text whatever."  And,  as  the  orderly 
obeyed,  he  threw  himself  down  beside 
Tom,  who  was  sleeping  restlessly 
under  the  influence  apparently  of 
some  opiate. 

He  looked  at  him,  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  forehead,  and  then  bent 
over  and  kissed  his  hot  face. 

"Tom,"  he  said.  But  there  was 
no  answer,  no  movement.  "I  have 
come  to  bid  you  good-by,  Tom,"  he 
said :  "  I  am  going  back  to  deliver 
myself  up."  But  still  Tom  slept, 
and  groaned. 
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"  Not  one  word  of  good-by,  Tom/7 
said  poor  Ned.  "  And  yet  this  is  the 
last  time,  —  the  very  last  time  —  God 
help  me  !  —  that  we  shall  see  each 
other,  that  I  shall  see  you.  O  my 
darling,  my  darling,  my  darling ! 
please  hear  me.  The  only  one  I  have 
ever  loved  at  all,  the  only  one  who 
has  ever  loved  me.  The  last  words 
that  you  heard  from  me  were  those 
of  anger  and  impatience,  and  now, 
poor  fellow !  you  cannot  speak  even 
to  say  good-by.  Hear  me  say  it. 
When  you  get  well  again,  have  some 
memory  of  my  bending  over  you  and 
saying  it,  and  telling  you  that  I  was 
saying  good-by,  good-by,  good-by! 
0  Tom,  my  darling !  don't  forget  it. 
If  you  knew  how  I  love  you,  how  I 
have  loved  you  in  all  my  jealous, 
morbid  moods,  in  all  my  exacting  self- 
ishness,—  0  Tom!  my  darling,  my 
darling  !  can't  you  say  on£  word,  one 
little  word,  before  we  part,  — just  one 
little  word,  if  it  were  only  my  name. 
Oh,  please,  please  speak  to  me! 
Don't  you  remember  when  we  were 
examined  for  college  together  ?  You 
sat  across  the  hall.  I  saw  you  there ; 
and  I  wanted  to  go  over  and  help 
you.  And  your  picture,  Tom,  that 
we  quarrelled  about,  —  I  have  it  now, 
Tom :  it  will  be  with  me  when  they 
bury  me.  Tom,  don't  you  remember 
that  picture  ?  It  was  the  night  when 


I  determined  to  go  to  the  war  that 
you  gave  me  that  picture  ;  it  was  just 
before  we  enlisted.  O  Tom !  why 
did  I  let  you  come  at  all  ?  You  will 
see  your  mother,  Tom ;  and  you  will 
go  home  now,  and  marry,  and  be 
happy,  and  forget  me.  Oh,  no,  no, 
no,  Tom !  you  won't  do  that ;  you 
can't  do  that.  You  won't  forget  Ned, 
darling:  he  was  something  to  you; 
and  you  were  all  the  world  to  him. 
0  Tom,  Tom !  please  say  one  word  to 
him."  He  stopped  and  was  silent. 
Tom  only  moaned  restlessly  in  his 
sleep  ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  pain- 
ful death-like  silence  inside  the  tent, 
while  outside  was  the  bright  life  of 
the  morning,  and  the  busy  murmur 
of  the  camp. 

"  Ah,  well ! "  he  said,  "  it  is  better 
so.  He  would  not  let  me  go  if  he 
were  conscious,  he  would  say  that  I 
must  stay  with  him ;  and  that  cannot 
be.  He  need  not  know  that  I  am 
dead,  as  I  shall  be,  until  he  himself 
is  well  once  again.  Good-by,  Tom ! 
good-by !  and  God  bless  you  forever, 
my  darling ! " 

And  calmly,  yet  with  a  dreadful 
pang  at  his  heart,  he  stooped,  and 
once  more  kissed  the  flushed  face  of 
his  friend ;  then  quickly,  as  if  im- 
pelled by  some  force  not  his  own, 
without  daring  to  look  backward,  he 
rushed  from  the  tent. 


A  MAY-DAY. 

I  COME  to  thee  to-day  to  say  farewell ; 

I  hold  thee  to  my  heart.   . 
More  bright  than  tender,  0  my  lost  beloved ! 

More  dear  than  true,  thou  art. 

The  wound  that  bled  and  ached  so  long  ago, 

It  aches  but  little  now  ; 
The  kind  years  come  and  go  ;  and  each  one  lays 

A  soft  hand  on  my  brow. 
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I  break  the  fetters  that  have  bound  me  long ; 

I  fling  my  chains  away ; 
Out  from  her  prison-chamber  comes  my  soul 

Erect  and  strong  to-day. 

The  blessing  that  shall  crown  thy  radiant  life, 

Anothqf  hand  shall  bring  : 
The  song  that  makes  thy  silent  heart  rejoice, 

Another  voice  shall  sing. 

0  wawn  spring  sun,  that  brings  the  violets  out ! 
How  sweet  their  breath  to-day  ! 

0  dear  dark  eyes  !  that  answer  mine  once  more, 
As  on  that  other  May. 

The  violets  olossom  round  thy  pathway  still ; 

My  way  lies  through  the  snow ; 
But  by  still  waters  and  through  gardens  fair, 

Thy  tender  feet  shall  go. 

One  sweet  hope  nestled  in  my  bosom  long, 

Her  gentle  life  is  o'er ; 
The  song  she  sang  to  me  from  morn  to  even 

I  shall  hear  nevermore. 

Forever  in  my  heart  her  grave  is  made ; 

And  if  low  prayers  be  said 
Morning  and  evening  there,  at  twilight  hour, 

They  will  not  wake  the  dead. 

And  youth  and  hope  and  peace  and  joy  are  gone : 
I  gave  them  all  to  thee ; 

1  stand  without  them  on  the  path  of  life. 
What  is  there  left  to  me  ? 

One  comes  to  me  with  tender,  pitying  eyes ; 

He  stands  beside  my  bed ; 
Whom  one  he  loved  betrayed,  and  one  denied, 

And  ALL  forsook  and  fled. 

The  hour  has  come,  the  hour  has  come ;  my  heart, 

This  minute  is  the  last ; 
Sorrow  and  pain  are  ended  for  me  here, 

The  bitterness  is  past. 

My  eyes  are  dim,  —  I  do  not  see  thee  now ; 

Thy  dear  face  fades  away : 
I  bless  thee  from  the  deepest  of  my  heart, 

And  now  I  go  my  way.  0.  F 
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WAVELINE,    THE    LITTLE    MERMAID. 
A  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

BY     ANNIE     MOORE. 

How  cross  she  was,  and  how  she  played  truant. 
Also  what  befell  her. 


ONCE  there  was  a  little  mermaid, 
and  her  name  was  Waveline. 

She  had  beautiful  yellow  eyes  like 
the  amber,  and  long,  flowing  hair,  of 
a  lovely  green. 

She  had  a  kind  father  and  mother, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deepwater,  who  did 
all  they  could  for  her  happiness. 

She  had  a  pleasant  little  grotto,  all 
for  herself,  and  a  soft,  comfortable 
bed  of  sea-moss. 

She  had  a  very  nice  comb,  made  of 
a  shark's  jaw  and  teeth,  and  a  mirror 
cut  from  a  polished  shell. 

And  she  could  sit  all  day  upon  the 
rocks,  and  comb  her  long  hair,  and 
sing  most  charmingly. 

She  had  pets,  —  a  cat-fish,  and  a 
faithful  dog-fish  who  delighted  to 
follow  her  about,  and  who  would  have 
saved  her  life  any  time,  if  she  had 
given  him  an  opportunity. 

She  had  a  necklace  of  pearl,  and 
a  necklace  of  lovely  pink  coral. 

What  more  could  she  have  asked, 
if  she  had  been  a  princess?  and  yet 
her  father  was  only  a  well-to-do  mer- 
man. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  ad- 
vantages, this  little  mermaid  was 
discontented.  "My  patience!"  said 
she  one  morning,  pushing  away  her 
plate  and  a  shell  of  nice  bread  and 
milk  in  disgust,  "what  a  disagree- 
able breakfast ! " 

"  Hush !  hush  !  Wavy,  my  dear," 
said  her  father:  "the  least  said 
about  your  patience  the  better." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  said  she. 
"  There's  water  in  this  milk,  I  know } 


for  it  tastes  so  salt ;  and  these  clams 
are  as  clammy  as  they  can  be." 

"  You  are  mistaken  about  the 
milk,  my  darling,"  said  her  mother; 
"  there's  no  water  in  it.  I  attended 
to  it  myself,  this  morning.  It's 
very  good  for  sea-cow's  milk  ;  and,  as 
to  the  clams,  you  know  your  father 
prefers  them  clammy." 

"  I  should  think  I  might  have  an 
eel,  then,"  said  Wavy. 

Mrs.  Deepwater  turned  pale  as  the 
sea-foam.  Mr.  Deepwater  dropped 
his  fork  in  horror ;  and  his  hair  stood 
on  end,  as  much  as  such  wet  hair 
could. 

"Waveline,"  said  he,  "how  can 
you  say  so,  after  what  we  promised 
the  sea-serpent  ?  " 

At  this,  Waveline  began  to  cry, 
and  pushed  back  her  chair,  and  left 
the  room,  only  stopping  on  her  way  to 
the  door  to  say  "  Scat ! "  in  rather  a 
fierce  voice. 

She  said  it  to  an  affectionate  cat- 
fish and  two  dear  frisk}'-  little  kitten- 
fishes,  that  wanted  to  play  with  her ; 
and  they  were  so  frightened,  that  they 
hid  away,  and  didn't  show  their  little 
noses  again  that  day. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  child, 
and  what  shall  we  do  with  her?" 
said  her  mother. 

"  Send  her  to  school,  I  should  say," 
said  Mr.  Deepwater.  "  I  saw  a  school 
of  porpoises  yesterday,  when  I  went 
up.  They  looked  as  happy  and  as  fat 
as  possible.  They  were  learning  to 
jump  out  of  water;  all  in  classes, 
the  best  scholar  at  the  head." 
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"  I  am  afraid  the  sun  would  be  too 
hot  for  her  up  there/'  said  Mrs.  Deep- 
water. 

"  No  trouble  about  that,  my  dear," 
said  Mr.  Deepwater :  "  she'll  be  per- 
fectly safe  with  a  fresh  sun-fish  on 
her  head ;  and  the  knowledge  she'll 
gain  may  be  useful  to  her. 

"If  the  sea-serpent  should  forget 
his  part  of  the  bargain,  and  come  on 
the  rampage  again,  she  could  dodge 
him  by  jumping  out  of  water,  and 
coming  down  behind  him." 

"  As  you  think  best,"  said  Mrs. 
Deepwater;  "but  how  can  we  per- 
suade her  to  go  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Deepwater. 

Now,  Mr.  Deepwater  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  Meerschaum  Factory. 
It  was  a  harassing  business. 

To  be  sure,  the  white  of  egg  for  the 
sea-foam  was  all  beaten  by  machin- 
ery, but  then  there  were  the  eggs 
to  be  collected;  and  sea-birds  'will 
steal  their  nests  in  such  rocky  and 
dangerous  places. 

Besides,  in  order  to  do  much  in  the 
factory,  there  must  be  a  good  stirring 
wind  from  the  "  nor'ard  and  east'ard : " 
so  they  lost  a  great  many  days. 

But,  notwithstanding  he  was  so 
busy,  Mr.  Deepwater  took  time  to  at- 
tend to  the  matter  of  the  school ;  and 
fortunately  Waveline  favored  the  plan 
instead  of  opposing  it. 

So,  one  bright  morning,  she  put  a 
delicate  rose-colored  sun-fish  on  her 
head,  and  tied  it  neatly  under  her  chin 
with  a  knot  of  fresh  seaweed,  —  for 
she  knew  it  was  becoming, — bade 
her  mother  good-by,  and  swam  along 
by  her  father's  side  to  the  school 
in  a  very  amiable  mood. 

The  schoolmaster  was  a  middle- 
aged  merman,  a  friend  of  her  father's. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  are  "  born 
to  command ; "  and,  when  persons  of 


that  kind  meet  with  those  who  are 
"born  to  be  commanded,"  all  goes 
merry  as  a  diving-bell.  Otherwise,  not. 

But  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  a 
school-teacher.  He  could  hardly  be 
with  you  a  minute  without  telling 
you  some  better  way  to  light  your 
pipe,  or  arrange  your  hair. 

The  schoolmaster  received  his  new 
pupil  very  kindly,  and  put  her  in  the 
middle  class.  There  were  three  class- 
es in  his  school.  She  would  have 
preferred  the  highest ;  but  that  was 
unreasonable,  as  she  had  never  been 
at  school  before. 

The  young  mermaids  were  learning 
to  jump  out  of  water;  also  to  tell 
the  points  of  the  compass,  the  signs 
of  the  weather,  and  which  way  the 
wind  blew ;  and  to  polish  shells,  and 
write  on  the  sand,  besides  other 
accomplishments. 

In  most  of  these  studies,  she  was 
behind  the  rest,  — jumping  out  of  the 
water,  for  example.  She  had  never 
practised  that. 

But  she  knew  all  about  the  wind, 
it  was  so  connected  with  her  father's 
business ;  and  she  knew  how  to  write 
on  the  sand,  for  she  had  often  helped 
her  father  with  his  accounts. 

She  took  the  first  prize  in  that 
branch  immediately,  —  a  fan  made  of 
the  wing  of  a  flying-fish. 

This  pleased  her,  and  made  her 
father  and  mother  very  proud. 

For  a  while,  all  went  on  qiiite  swim- 
mingly ;  but  by  and  by,  when  the  nov- 
elty began  to  wear  off  a  little,  it  be- 
came rather  a  task  to  go  to  school : 
and  at  last  —  sad  to  tell !  —  this  little 
mermaid  played  truant. 

Now,  Mr.  Deepwater  disliked  steal- 
ing, and  telling  fibs,  and  all  such 
things,  of  course ;  but,  if  there  was 
one  thing  he  disliked  more  than  an- 
other, it  was  playing  truant. 

So  he  was  obliged  to  have  a  serious 
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talk  with  his  daughter,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  she  went  back  to 
school,  but  was  extremely  cross  for 
several  days ;  and  then  she  ran  away 
again. 

Now  comes  the  sad  part  of  the 
story. 

She  ran  away  again ;  that  is,  she 
swam  away,  at  recess,  very  fast,  and 
very  far,  lest  they  should  overtake  her, 
and  bring  her  back. 

When  she  thought  she  was  far 
away  enough  to  be  safe,  she  seated 
herself  on  a  rock,  took  her  comb  out 
of  her  pocket,  and  arranged  her  hair 
in  the  most  bewitching  manner, 
singing  at  the  same  time  a  lovely  song, 
and  thinking  how  much  pleasanter  it 
was  to  be  free,  in  the  open  sea,  than 
to  be  even  at  the  head  of  the  longest 
class,  in  the  largest  school  that  was 
ever  heard  of. 

Alas!  unfortunate  young  mer- 
maid ! 

The  evening  sky  was  bright  and 
rosy.  The  waves  played  a  light  run- 
ning accompaniment  to  her  song,  as 
they  broke  upon  the  shore.  The 
echoes  joined  in  the  chorus ;  and  all 
was  peaceful  apparently. 

But  she  little  knew  that  she  had 
strayed  into  the  dominion  of  her 
father's  enemy,  the  sea-serpent,  and 
that,  attracted  by  her  sweet  song,  he 
was  even  now  waiting  round  the  cor- 
ner, chuckling  to  himself  at  the 
thought  that  he  would  carry  her  away 
in  a  few  minutes,  when  he  was  ready, 
to  sing  for  him. 

He  was  ready  as  soon  as  she  had 
finished  her  song. 

She  heard  a  splash ;  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  he  took  a  double  turn 
round  her  waist,  and  swarn  off  with 
her,  at  the  rate  of  I  don't  know 
how  many  knots  an  hour,  before  she 
had  time  to  think,  or  even  to  wink. 

She  had   always  been  remarkably 


brave ;  but  of  course  she  was  startled, 
to  say  the  least. 

You  would  have  been,  I  am  sure, 
to  have  a  sea-serpent  suddenly  tied 
in  a  knot  round  your  waist,  and  to 
find  yourself  rushing  through  the 
water  at  such  a  rate. 

However,  she  didn't  mind  the 
water,  it  was  only  the  sea-serpent. 

Her  first  thought  was,  —  for  she 
was  somewhat  familiar  with  such 
matters,  —  "  What  kind  of  a  knot  is 
it  ?  If  it  is  a  granny  knot,  all  is 
well ;  I  can  slip  away.  If  not,  not." 

Her  second  thought  was,  "  I  wish 
I  had  a  little  more  school-learning, 
so  that  I  could  dodge  him,  as  father 
said,  by  jumping  out  of  the  water, 
and  coming  down  behind  him." 

But  she  could  not  "  dodge  him ;  " 
and  it  was  not  a  granny,  but  a 
square  knot. 

The  serpent  was  wiser  than  she 
thought. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
await  the  result. 

It  was  unpleasant.  She  was  never 
so  situated  before  but  that  by  mak- 
ing what  might  be  called  a  touse,  she 
could  have  her  own  way. 

This  was  a  new  experience.  What 
would  her  mother  say,  if  she  could 
see  her  ? 

What  would  her  father  say,  if  fie 
could  see  her  ? 

She  knew  what  the  schoolmaster 
would  say. 

He  would  say,  "  I  could  have  told 
you  so.  You  had  better  have  taken 
my  advice,  and  attended  to  your 
studies." 

But,  as  I  said  before,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  await  the 
result;  and  the  result  was,  she  sud- 
denly found  herself  in  a  large  cave, 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  with  a  nice 
supper  of  fried  eels,  waiting  to  be 
eaten. 
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"  That's  the  reason  we  can't  have 
eels/'  thought  she  ;  "  the  selfish  fel- 
low wants  them  all  himself!"  And 
she  was  right.  He  did. 

As  soon  as  they  entered  the  cave, 
the  sea-serpent  clasped  a  magnificent 
aquamarine  bracelet  on  her  arm. 

She  was  dazzled  for  a  moment. 
She  had  not  expected  such  kindness. 

But  in  the  next  moment  she  saw 
that  the  guard-chain  was  unusually 
long  and  strong,  and  that  the  other 
end  of  it  was  fastened  to  the  wall. 

In  short,  she  was  a  prisoner.  How- 
ever, cross  though  she  was,  and 
truant  though  she  was,  she  had  one 
good  quality,  —  something  derived, 
perhaps,  from  her  native  shores. 

That  was,  "grit." 

So  she  did  not  cry,  or  "  take  on," 
so  to  speak. 

But  she  still  awaited  the  result. 

She  was  to  have  a  good  supper  of 
eels,  at  all  events,  if  she  could  find 
an  appetite ;  for  the  sea-serpent  had 
called  his  housekeeper,  an  elderly, 
many-handed  cuttle-fish,  and  given 
her  orders  to  put  on  another  plate. 

Waveline  could  not  understand 
their  language  ;  but  "  actions  speak 
louder  than  words."  She  saw  the 
plate,  napkin,  &c.,  prepared  for  her. 
The  eels  were  savory.  The  sea- 
serpent  was  apparently  an  epicure. 

After  supper,  she  was  left  to  her- 
self, the  idea  being,  evidently,  that 
she  needed  rest.  I  say  left  to  her- 
self; the  cuttle-fish  sat  in  the  cor- 
ner, wide  awake  and  vigilant. 

This  experience  was  bringing  out 
Waveline's  character. 

Instead  of  distressing  herself  in  any 
way,  she  thought,  "  Here's  a  comfort- 
able sofa.  This  chain  is  so  long  and 
light  that  I  never  should  notice  it  if 
I  shut  my  eyes." 

So  she  shut  her  eyes,  and  didn't 
open  them  again  till  daylight ;  when 


she  awoke  refreshed,  and  saw  the  cut- 
tle-fish preparing  breakfast. 

On  the  principle  that  "  many  hands 
make  light  work,"  this  housekeeper 
was  admirably  fitted  for  her  position. 

Now  daylight  had  come,  Waveline 
knew  that  she  must  have  her  wits 
about  her,  and  not  lose  an  opportunity 
of  making  her  escape. 

They  had  eels  for  breakfast,  fresh 
and  sweet. 

After  breakfast,  the  sea-serpent 
came  in,  and  said  something  that  she 
could  not  understand,  because  she  was 
not  familiar  with  his  language ;  but 
seeing  she  did  not  understand,  he 
made  a  rough  attempt  at  a  song, 
something  like  this  :  — 

jnf      Then    she    knew 


^  that  he  wanted  her 

I)o7   Mi,    Sol."    to  sing. 

That  was  just  what  she  was  not 
disposed  to  do.  She  always  felt  a 
little  "  stuffy,"  as  we  may  say,  in  the 
morning,  so  she  ignored  his  request. 

Luckily  he  was  called  away  on 
business,  and  did  not  come  back  un- 
til dinner-time. 

They  had  eels  for  dinner,  crisp 
and  delicious.  Waveline  was  very 
fond  of  eels. 

After  dinner,  the  sea-serpent  went 
out  fishing,  and,  fastening  the  end  of 
her  chain  round  his  neck,  took  her 
with  him. 

While  he  was  fishing,  he  renewed 
his  request  that  she  would  sing  for  him. 

And  this  time,  as  she  felt  more  in 
the  mood  of  it,  and  thought  perhaps 
it  would  be  wiser  to  oblige  him,  she 
sang  all  her  best  songs. 

Here  is  one  which  she  had  heard  a 
sailor  singing,  on  a  homeward-bound 
ship. 

Oh !  '  tis  seven  years  and  more, 
Since  I  left  my  native  shore, 
For  to  sail  upon  the  sea, 
Where  the  winds  do  blow,  — 
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Seven  long  and  weary  years  ; 
And  now,  with  many  fears, 
For  to  seek  my  little  home 
On  the  hills  I  go. 

There  I  left  my  lovely  Sue, 
With  her  heart  so  warm  and  true, 
And  her  eyes  wet  with  tears, 
When  we  said  farewell. 
Oh  !  if  any  harm  betide, 
I  shall  wish  that  I  had  died, 
Ere  I  left  the  little  home 
That  I  loved  so  well. 

But  while  she  was  singing,  she 
took  the  opportunity  to  write  some- 
thing upon  the  sand,  which  she  hoped 
her  father  would  see  if  he  came  in 
search  of  her.  It  was  this  :  — 

^    "  Wavy's  a  slave 

In  the  sea-serpent's  cave." 

Then  they  went  hack  to  the  cave, 
where  supper  was  waiting  for  them. 

Fried  eels.  Waveline  was  fond 
of  eels,  but  she  would  not  have  ob- 
jected to  an  occasional  clam,  for 
variety.  After  supper,  she  was*  left 
to  herself  again,  with  the  house- 
keeper for  a  guard ;  and  again  she  fell 
asleep  on  the  sofa. 

But  this  time  her  sleep  was  not  so 
quiet. 

She  dreamed  of  her  father  and 
her  mother,  and  of  her  little  grotto, 
and  her  faithful  dog-fish. 

And,  every  time  she  woke,  the 
housekeeper's  bright  eyes  were  upon 
her. 

Finally  daylight  came;  and  she 
woke  to  see  the  housekeeper  prepar- 
ing the  breakfast  as  before. 

Eels  !  eels !  nothing  but  eels ! 

Waveline  sighed  for  a  clam. 

The  sea-serpent  again  asked  her 
to  sing. 

She  sang,  although  she  was  not  in 
spirits  for  it;  but  she  felt  that  she 
must  try  to  appear  contented,  in  or- 
der not  to  be  watched  so  closely. 

When  the  sea-serpent  went  to  his 


business  that  morning,  he  led  her 
outside  the  cave,  and  gave  her  in 
charge  of  an  enormous  five-finger, 
or  star-fish,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called ;  directing  him,  as  she  judged 
from  his  gestures,  to  hold  the  chain 
tight. 

She  felt  that  her  only  chance  of 
escape  lay  in  the  possibility  of  cajol- 
ing that  five-finger. 

But,  as  she  was  preparing  to  cajole 
him,  she  heard  a  joyful  bark  of  recog- 
nition, and  saw  her  faithful  dog-fish 
at  her  side. 

Not  far  behind  him  was  her  beloved 
father ;  who  had  come  to  the  rescue, 
with  about  fifty  of  the  employees  of 
the  meerschaum  factory. 

Her  father  had  seen  her  writing 
on  the  sand  ;  and  the  faithful  dog-fish 
had  aided  them  in  the  search. 

It  was  a  happy  meeting. 

They  easily  overpowered  the  five- 
finger,  though  they  would  willingly 
have  spared  him.  But  the  clasp  of 
the  bracelet  was  so  complicated,  that 
no  one  of  them  could  unfasten  it ;  and 
the  five-finger  would  not  let  go  the 
chain. 

He  probably  thought,  that,  if  they 
did  not  kill  him,  his  master,  the  sea- 
serpent,  would;  and  he  preferred  to 
die  at  his  post.  So  they  quickly  de- 
spatched him,  and  then  hurried  away, 
and  were  soon  out  of  the  domain  of 
their  enemy. 

Here  let  me  say  one  word  for  the 
sea-serpent,  in  case  this  should  ever 
meet  his  eye. 

Although  he  was  no  better  than  a 
heathen,  to  be  sure,  yet  he  probably 
meant  no  harm  in  stealing  away  the 
little  mermaid. 

But  he  was  very  lonely  in  his 
cave. 

His  housekeeper  was  no  companion 
for  him. 

He    was    extravagantly    fond    of 
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music,  and  felt  that  he  must  have 
some  one  to  sing  to  him.  That  was 
all. 

When  the  little  mermaid  saw  her 
home,  and  her  mother  again,  she  was 
affected  to  tears.  The  briny  drops 
flowed  down  upon  the  sand.  She 
threw  herself  upon  her  mother's  neck, 
and  begged  her  to  forgive  her  for 
having  been  such  a  disagreeable 
daughter,  and  promised  to  do  better 
in  future. 

Her  mother  was  so  glad  to  see  her, 
that  she  didn't  care  whether  she  was 
agreeable  or  disagreeable.  She  was 
her  lost  daughter,  found  at  last,  and 
that  was  all  she  thought  of;  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deepwater  had  been 
almost  distracted,  of  course,  in  the 
two  or  three  days  she  was  lost.  They 


had  no  doubt  that  the  sea-serpent 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it;  and,  with 
their  opinion  of  him,  they  never  ex- 
pected to  see  her  alive.  And  now  she 
was  restored  to  them,  more  beauti- 
ful and  blooming  if  possible  than 
ever.  They  could  hardly  be  thankful 
enough. 

It  was  not  long  before  Waveline 
said  to  her  mother,  "Dear  mother, 
have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  clam  in 
the  house  ?  " 

Her  mother  not  only  had  such  a 
thing  in  the  house,  but  there  was  at 
that  very  moment  a  delicious  clam- 
chowder,  all  ready  for  dinner.  Never 
had  any  thing  tasted  so  good  to  Wave- 
line,  and  never  did  three  people  have 
a  merrier,  happier  time,  over  a  clam- 
chowder. 
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BY   MRS.    HARRIET    BEECHER    STOWE. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
THE    SPIDER-WEB    BROKEN. 

HARRY  did  not  go  back,  to  lead  the 
German,  as  he  had  been  engaged  to 
do.  In  fact,  in  his  last  apologies  to 
Mrs.  Follingsbee,  he  had  excused 
himself,  on  account  of  his  partner's 
sudden  indisposition,  —  a  thing  which 
made  no  small  buzz  and  commotion ; 
though  the  missing  gap,  like  all  gaps 
great  and  little  in  human  society, 
soon  found  somebody  to  step  into  it : 
and  the  dance  went  on  just  as  gayly 
as  if  they  had  been  there. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  in  this  good 
city  of  New  York  a  couple  of  sleep- 
less individuals,  revolving  many  things 
uneasily  during  the  night-watches,  or 
at  least  that  portion  of  the  night- 
watches  that  remained  after  they 


reached  home,  —  to  wit,  Mr.  Harry 
Endicott  and  Miss  Rose  Ferguson. 

What  had  taken  place  in  that  little 
scene  between  Lillie  and  Harry, 
the  termination  of  which  was  seen 
by  Rose  ?  We  are  not  going  to  give 
a  minute  description.  The  public 
has  already  been  circumstantially  in- 
structed by  such  edifying  books  as 
"  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,"  and  others 
of  a  like  turn,  in  what  manner  and 
in  what  terms  married  women  can 
abdicate  the  dignity  of  their  sex,  and 
degrade  themselves  so  far  as  to  offer 
their  whole  life  and  their  whole  selves 
to  some  reluctant  man,  with  too  much 
remaining  conscience  or  prudence  to 
accept  the  sacrifice. 

It  was  from  some  such  wild,  pas- 
sionate utterances  of  Lillie  that  Harry 
felt  a  recoil  of  mingled  conscience, 
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fear,  a  ad  that  disgust  which  man 
feels  when  she,  whom  God  made  to 
be  sought,  degrades  herself  to  seek. 
There  is  no  edification  and  no  propri- 
ety in  highly-colored  and  minute 
drawing  of  such  scenes  of  temptation 
and  degradation,  though  they  are  the 
stock  and  staple  of  some  French 
novels,  and  more  disgusting  English 
ones  made  on  their  model.  Harry 
felt  in  his  own  conscience  that  he 
had  heen  acting  a  most  unworthy 
part,  that  no  advances  on  the  part  of 
Lillie  could  excuse  his  conduct ;  and 
his  thoughts  went  back  somewhat  re- 
gretfully to  the  days  long  ago,  when  she 
was  a  fair,  pretty,  innocent  girl,  and 
he  had  loved  her  honestly  and  truly. 
Unperceived  by  himself,  the  character 
of  Rose  was  exerting  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  him ;  and,  when  he  met 
that  look  of  pain  and  astonishment 
which  he  had  seen  in  her  large  blue 
eyes  the  night  before,  it  seemed  to 
awaken  many  things  within  him.  It 
is  astonishing  how  blindly  people 
sometimes  go  on  as  to  the  character 
of  their  own  conduct,  till  suddenly, 
like  a  torch  in  a  dark  place,  the  light 
of  another  person's  opinion  is  thrown 
in  upon  them,  and  they  begin  to  judge 
themselves  under  the  quickening  in- 
fluence of  another  person's  moral 
magnetism.  Then,  indeed,  it  often 
happens  that  the  graves  give  up  their 
dead,  and  that  there  is  a  sort  of  inte- 
rior resurrection  and  judgment.  « 
Harry  did  not  seem  to  be  conscious- 
ly thinking  of  Rose  ;  and  yet  the  un- 
dertone of  all  that  night's  uneasiness 
was  a  something  that  had  been  roused 
and  quickened  in  him  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  her.  How  he  loathed  him- 
self for  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  ! 
How  he  loathed  that  hot,  lurid,  murky 
atmosphere  of  flirtation  and  passion 
and  French  sentimentality  in  which 
he  had  been  living  !  —  atmosphere  as 


hard  to  draw  healthy  breath  in  as  the 
odor  of  wilting  tube-roses  the  day 
after  a  party. 

Harry  valued  Rose's  good  opinion 
as  he  had  never  valued  it  before  ;  and, 
as  he  thought  of  her  in  his  restless 
tossings,  she  seemed  to  him  something 
as  pure,  as  wholesome,  and  strong  as 
the  air  of  his  native  New-England 
hills,  as  the  sweet-briar  and  sweet- 
fern  he  used  to  love  to  gather  when 
he  was  a  boy.  She  seemed  of  a  piece 
with  all  the  good  old  ways  of  New 
England,  —  its  household  virtues,  its 
conscientious  sense  of  right,  its  exact 
moral  boundaries ;  and  he  felt  some- 
how as  if  she  belonged  to  that  healthy 
portion  of  his  life  which  he  now 
looked  back  upon  with  something  of 
regret. 

Then,  what  would  she  think  of 
him  ?  They  had  been  friends,  he 
said  to  himself;  they  had  passed  over 
those  boundaries  of  teasing  unreality 
where  most  young  gentlemen  and 
young  ladies  are  content  to  hold  con- 
verse with  each  other,  and  had  talked 
with  each  other  reasonably  and  seri- 
ously, saying  in  some  hours  what 
they  really  thought  and  felt.  And 
Rose  had  impressed  him  at  times  by 
her  silence  and  reticence  in  certain 
connections,  and  on  certain  subjects, 
with  a  sense  of  something  hidden  and 
veiled,  —  a  reserved  force  that  he 
longed  still  further  to  penetrate.  But 
now,  he  said  to  himself,  he  must  have 
fallen  in  her  opinion.  Why  was  she 
so  cold,  so  almost  haughty,  in  her 
treatment  of  him  the  night  before  ? 
He  felt  in  the  atmosphere  around  her 
and  in  the  touch  of  her  hand  that 
she  was  quivering  like  a  galvanic 
battery  with  the  suppressed  force  of 
some  powerful  emotion  ;  and  his  own 
conscience  dimly  interpreted  to  him 
what  it  might  be. 

To  say  the  truth,  Rose  was  terribly 
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aroused.  And  there  was  a  great  deal 
in  her  to  be  aroused,  for  she  had  a 
strong  nature ;  and  the  whole  force 
of  womanhood  in  her  had  never  re- 
ceived such  a  shock. 

Whatever  may  be  scoffingly  said 
of  the  readiness  of  women  to  pull  one 
another  down,  it  is  certain  that  the 
highest  class  of  them  have  the  femi- 
nine esprit  de  corps  immensely  strong. 
The  humiliation  of  another  woman 
seems  to  them  their  own  humiliation  ; 
and  man's  lordly  contempt  for  another 
woman  seems  like  contempt  of  them- 
selves. 

The  deepest  feeling  roused  in  Rose 
by  the  scenes  which  she  saw  last 
night  was  concern  for  the  honor  of 
womanhood ;  and  her  indignation  at 
first  did  not  strike  where  we  are  told 
woman's  indignation  does,  on  the  wo- 
man, but  on  the  man.  Loving  John 
Seymour  as  a  brother  from  her  child- 
hood, feeling  in  the  intimacy  in  which 
they  had  grown  up  as  if  their  fami- 
lies had  been  one,  the  thoughts  that 
had  been  forced  upon  her  of  his  wife 
the  night  before  had  struck  to  her 
heart  with  the  weight  of  a  terrible 
affliction.  She  judged  Lillie  as  a  pure 
woman  generally  judges  another,  — 
out  of  herself,  —  and  could  not,  and 
would  not,  believe  that  the  gross  and 
base  construction  which  had  been  put 
upon  her  conduct  was  the  true  one. 
She  looked  upon  her  as  led  astray  by 
inordinate  vanity,  and  the  hopeless 
levity  of  an  undeveloped,  unreflecting, 
habit  of  mind.  She  was  indignant 
with  Harry  for  the  part  that  he  had 
taken  in  the  affair,  and  indignant  and 
vexed  with  herself  for  the  degree  of 
freedom  and  intimacy  which  she  had 
been  suffering  to  grow  up  between 
him  and  herself.  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  break  it  off  altogether,  and 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  or  do 
with  him.  She  felt  as  if  she  would 


like  to  take  the  short  course  which 
young  girls  sometimes  take  out  of  the 
first  serious  mortification  or  trouble 
in  their  life,  and  run  away  from  it  al- 
together. She  would  have  liked  to 
have  packed  her  trunk,  taken  her 
seat  on  board  the  cars,  and  gone  home 
to  Springdale  the  next  day,  and  for- 
gotten all  about  the  whole  of  it ;  but 
then,  what  should  she  say  to  Mrs. 
Van  Astrachan  ?  what  account  could 
she  give  for  the  sudden  breaking  up 
of  her  visit  ? 

Then,  there  was  Harry  going  to 
call  on  her  the  next  day !  What 
ought  she  to  say  to  him  ?  On  the 
whole,  it  was  a  delicate  matter  for  a 
young  girl  of  twenty  to  manage  alone. 
How  she  longed  to  have  the  counsel 
of  her  sister  or  her  mother!  She 
thought  of  Mrs.  Van  Astrachan ;  but 
then,  again,  she  did  not  wish  to  disturb 
that  good  lady's  pleasant,  confidential 
relations  with  Harry,  and  tell  tales 
of  him  out  of  school:  so,  on  the 
whole,  she  had  a  restless  and  uncom- 
fortable night  of  it. 

Mrs.  Van  Astrachan  expressed  her 
surprise  at  seeing  Rose  take  her  place 
at  the  breakfast-table  the  next  morn- 
ing. "  Dear  me  ! "  she  said,  "  I  was 
just  telling  Jane  to  have  some  break- 
fast kept  for  you.  I  had  no  idea  of 
seeing  you  down  at  this  time." 

"  But,"  said  Rose,  "  I  gave  out  en- 
tirely, and  came  away  only  an  hour 
after  you  did.  The  fact  is,  we  coun- 
try girls  can't  stand  this  sort  of  thing. 
I  had  such  a  terrible  headache,  and 
felt  so  tired  and  exhausted,  that  I  got 
Mr.  Endicott  to  bring  me  away  before 
the  German." 

"Bless  me  !  "  said  Mr.  Van  Astra- 
chan ;  "  why,  you're  not  at  all  up  to 
snuff!  Why,  Polly,  you  and  I  used 
to  stick  it  out  till  daylight!  didn't 
we?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Van  Astrachan, 
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I  hadn't  anybody  like  you  to  stick  it 
out  with/7  said  Eose.  "  Perhaps  that 
made  the  difference." 

"  Oh,  well,  now,  I  am  sure  there's 
our  Harry  !  I  am  sure  a  girl  must  be 
difficult,  if  he  doesn't  suit  her  for  a 
beau,"  said  the  good  gentleman. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Endicott  is  all  well 
enough !  "  said  Eose  ;  "  only,  you  ob- 
serve, not  precisely  to  me  what  you 
were  to  the  lady  you  call  Polly,  — 
that's  all." 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Van  As- 
trachan.  "  Well,  to  be  sure  that  does 
make  a  difference  ;  but  Harry's  a  nice 
fellow,  nice  fellow,  Miss  Eose :  not 
many  fellows  like  him,  as  I  think." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Yan 
Astrachan.  "  I  haven't  a  son  in  the 
world  that  I  think  more  of  than  I  do 
of  Harry ;  he  has  such  a  good  heart." 

Now,  the  fact  was,  that  this  eulogis- 
tic strain  that  the  worthy  couple  were 
very  prone  to  fall  into  in  speaking  of 
Harry  to  Eose  was  this  morning 
most  especially  annoying  to  her ;  and 
she  turned  the  subject  at  once,  by 
chattering  so  fluently,  and  with  such 
minute  details  of  description,  about 
the  arrangements  of  the  rooms  and 
the  flowers  and  the  lamps  and  the 
fountains  and  the  cascades,  and  all 
the  fairy-land  wonders  of  the  Follings- 
bee  party,  that  the  good  pair  found 
themselves  constrained  to  be  listeners 
during  the  rest  of  the  time  devoted 
to  the  morning  meal. 

It  will  be  found  that  good  young 
ladies,  while  of  course  they  have  all 
the  innocence  of  the  dove,  do  display 
upon  emergencies  a  considerable 
share  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent. 
And  on  this  same  mother  wit  and 
wisdom,  Eose  called  internally,  when 
that  day,  about  eleven  o'clock,  she 
was  summoned  to  the  library,  to  give 
Harry  his  audience. 

Truth  to  say,  she  was  in  a  state  of 


excited  womanhood  vastly  becoming 
to  her  general  appearance,  and  en- 
tered the  library  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  head  erect,  like  one  prepared  to 
stand  for  herself  and  for  her  sex. 

Harry,  however,  wore  a  mortified, 
semi-penitential  air,  that,  on  the  first 
glance,  rather  mollified  her.  Still, 
however,  she  was  not  sufficiently 
clement  to  give  him  the  least  assist- 
ance in  opening  the  conversation,  by 
the  suggestions  of  any  of  those  nice 
little  oily  nothings  with  which  ladies, 
when  in  a  gracious  mood,  can  smooth 
the  path  for  a  difficult  confession. 

She  sat  quite  quietly,  with  her 
hands  before  her,  while  Harry  walked 
tumultuously  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  Miss  Ferguson,"  he  said  at  last, 
abruptly,  "  I  know  you  are  thinking 
ill  of  me." 

Miss  Ferguson  did  not  reply. 

"I  had  hoped,"  he  said,  "that 
there  had  been  a  little  something 
more  than  mere  acquaintance  between 
us.  I  had  hoped  you  looked  upon  me 
as  a  friend." 

"  I  did,  Mr.  Endicott,"  said  Eose. 

"  And  you  do  not  now  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  that,"  she  said,  after 
a  pause ;  "  but,  Mr.  Endicott,  if  we 
are  friends,  you  must  give  me  the 
liberty  to  speak  plainly." 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  want  you 
to  do  ! "  he  said  impetuously  ;  "  that 
is  just  what  I  wish." 

"  Allow  me  to  ask,  then,  if  you  are 
an  early  friend  and  family  connec- 
tion of  Mrs.  John  Seymour  ?  " 

"I  was  an  early  friend,  and  am 
somewhat  of  a  family  connection." 

"That  is,  I  understand  there  has 
been  a  ground  in  your  past  history 
for  you  to  be  on  a  footing  of  a  certain 
family  intimacy;  in  that  case,  Mr. 
Endicott,  I  think  you  ought  to  have 
considered  yourself  the  guardian  of 
her  honor  and  reputation,  and  not 
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allowed  her  to  be  compromised  on 
your  account." 

The  blood  flusbed  into  Harry's  face ; 
and  be  stood  abashed  and  silent. 
Rose  went  on,  — 

"  I  was  shocked,  I  was  astonished, 
last  night,  because  I  could  not  help 
overhearing  the  most  disagreeable, 
the  most  painful  remarks  on  you  and 
her,  —  remarks  most  unjust,  I  am 
quite  sure,  but  for  which  I  fear  you 
have  given  too  much  reason  ! " 

"  Miss  Ferguson,"  said  Harry, 
stopping  as  he  walked  up  and  down, 
"  I  confess  I  have  been  wrong  and 
done  wrong ;  but,  if  you  knew  all, 
you  might  see  how  I  have  been  led 
into  it.  That  woman  has  been  the 
evil  fate  of  my  life.  Years  ago,  when 
we  were  both  young,  I  loved  her  as 
honestly  as  man  could  love  a  woman  ; 
and  she  professed  to  love  me  in  re- 
turn. But  I  was  poor ;  and  she  would 
not  marry  me.  She  sent  me  off,  yet 
she  would  not  let  me  forget  her.  She 
would  always  write  to  me  just  enough 
to  keep  up  hope  and  interest ;  and  she 
knew  for  years  that  all  my  object  in 
striving  for  fortune  was  to  win  her. 
At  last,  when  a  lucky  stroke  made 
me  suddenly  rich,  and  I  came  home 
to  seek  her,  I  found  her  married,  — 
married,  as  she  owns,  without  love,  — 
married  for  wealth  and  ambition.  I 
don't  justify  myself,  —  I  don't  pretend 
to ;  but  when  she  met  me  with  her 
old  smiles  and  her  old  charms,  and 
told  me  she  loved  me  still,  it  roused 
the  very  devil  in  me.  I  wanted  re- 
venge. I  wanted  to  humble  her,  and 
make  her  suffer  all  she  had  made  me ; 
and  I  didn't  care  what  came  of  it." 

Harry  spoke,  trembling  with  emo- 
tion ;  and  Eose  felt  almost  terrified 
with  the  storm  she  had  raised. 

"0  Mr.  Endicott!"  she  said, 
"  was  this  worthy  of  you  ?  was  there 
nothing  better,  higher,  more  manly 


than  this  poor  revenge  ?  You  men 
are  stronger  than  we  :  you  have  the 
world  in  your  hands  ;  you  have  a  thou- 
sand resources  where  we  have  only 
one.  And  you  ought  to  be  stronger 
and  nobler  according  to  your  advan- 
tages :  you  ought  to  rise  superior  to 
the  temptations  that  beset  a  poor, 
weak,  ill-educated  woman,  whom 
everybody  has  been  nattering  from 
her  cradle,  and  whom  you,  I  dare  say, 
have  helped  to  flatter,  turning  her 
head  with  compliments,  like  all  the 
rest  of  them.  Come,  now,  is  not 
there  something  in  that  ?  " 

"Well,  I  suppose,"  said  Harry, 
"that  when  Lillie  and  I  were  girl 
and  boy  together,  I  did  flatter  her, 
sincerely  that  is.  Her  beauty  made 
a  fool  of  me  :  and  I  helped  make  a 
fool  of  her." 

"  And  I  dare  say,"  said  Rose,  "  you 
told  her  that  all  she  was  made  for  was 
to  be  charming,  and  encouraged  her 
to  live  the  life  of  a  butterfly  or  ca- 
nary-bird. Did  you  ever  try  to 
strengthen  her  principles,  to  educate 
her  mind,  to  make  her  strong  ?  On 
the  contrary,  haven't  you  been  bow- 
ing down  and  adoring  her  for  being 
weak  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  Lillie  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  woman  that  you 
men  educate,  by  the  way  you  look  on 
women,  and  the  way  you  treat  them." 

Harry  sat  in  silence,  ruminating. 

"  Now,"  said  Rose,  "  it  seems  to  me 
it's  the  most  cowardly  and  unmanly 
thing  in  the  world  for  men,  with  every 
advantage  in  their  hands,  with  all  the 
strength  that  their  kind  of  education 
gives  them,  with  all  their  opportuni- 
ties, —  a  thousand  to  our  one,  —  to 
hunt  down  these  poor  little  silly  wo- 
men, whom  society  keeps  stunted  and 
dwarfed  for  their  special  amusement." 

"  Miss  Ferguson,  you  are  very  se- 
vere," said  Harry,  his  face  flushing. 

"  Well,"  said  Rose,  "  you  have  this 
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advantage,  Mr.  Endicott :  you  know, 
if  I  am,  the  world  will  not  be.  Every- 
body will  take  your  part ;  everybody 
will  smile  on  you,  and  condemn  her. 
That  is  generous,  is  it  not  ?  I  think 
after  all,  Noah  Claypole  isn't  so  very 
uncommon  a  picture  of  the  way  that 
your  lordly  sex  turn  round  and  cast 
all  the  blame  on  ours.  You  will 
never  make  me  believe  in  a  protracted 
flirtation  between  a  gentleman  and 
lady,  where  at  least  half  the  blame 
does  not  lie  on  his  lordship's  side.  I 
always  said  that  a  woman  had  no 
need  to  have  offers  made  her  by  a 
man  she  could  not  love,  if  she  con- 
ducted herself  properly ;  and  I  think 
the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  men. 
But  then,  as  I  said  before,  you  have 
the  world  on  your  side  ;  nine  persons 
out  of  ten  see  no  possible  harm  in  a 
man's  taking  every  advantage  of  a 
woman,  if  she  will  let  him." 

"  But  I  care  more  for  the  opinion 
of  the  tenth  person  than  of  the  nine," 
said  Harry  ;  "  I  care  more  what  you 
think  than  any  of  them.  Your  words 
are  severe ;  but  I  think  they  are 
just." 

"0  Mr.  Endicott!"  said  Bose, 
"live  for  something  higher  than  for 
what  I  think,  —  than  for  what  any 
one  thinks.  Think  how  many  glori- 
ous chances  there  are  for  a  noble 
career  for  a  young  man  with  your 
fortune,  with  your  leisure,  with  your 
influence !  is  it  for  you  to  waste  life 
in  this  unworthy  way?  If  I  had 
your  chances,  I  would  try  to  do  some- 
thing worth  doing." 

E-ose's  face  kindled  with  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  Harry  looked  at  her  with 
admiration. 

"  Tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do  ?  "  he 
said. 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Eose ; 
"  but  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way :  and,  if  you  have  the  will,  you  will 


find  the  way.  But,  first,  you  must 
try  and  repair  the  mischief  you  have 
done  to  Lillie.  By  your  own  account 
of  the  matter,  you  have  been  encour- 
aging and  keeping  up  a  sort  of  silly, 
romantic  excitement  in  her.  It  is 
worse  than  silly;  it  is  sinful.  It  is 
trifling  with  her  best  interests  in  this 
life  and  the  life  to  come.  And  I  think 
you  must  know,  that,  if  you  had 
treated  her  like  an  honest,  plain- 
spoken  brother  or  cousin,  without  any 
trumpery  of  gallantry  or  sentiment, 
things  would  have  never  got  to  be  as 
they  are.  You  could  have  prevented 
all  this  ;  and  you  can  put  an  end  to  ifc 
now." 

"  Honestly,  I  will  try,"  said  Harry. 
"  I  will  begin,  by  confessing  my  faults 
like  a  good  boy,  and  take  the  blame 
on  myself  where  it  belongs,  and  try 
to  make  Lillie  see  things  like  a  good 
girl.  But  she  is  in  bad  surroundings ; 
and,  if  I  were  her  husband,  I  wouldn't 
let  her  stay  there  another  day.  There 
are  no  morals  in  that  circle ;  it's  all  a 
perfect  crush  of  decaying  garbage." 

"  I  think,"  said  Kose,  '<  that,  if  this 
thing  goes  no  farther,  it  will  gradu- 
ally die  out  even  in  that  circle ;  and, 
in  the  better  circles  of  New  York,  I 
trust  it  will  not  be  heard  of.  Mrs. 
Van  Astrachan  and  I  will  appear 
publicly  with  Lillie ;  and  if  she  is  seen 
with  us,  and  at  this  house,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  contradict  a  dozen  slan- 
ders. She  has  the  noblest,  kindest 
husband,  —  one  of  the  best  men  and 
truest  gentlemen  I  ever  knew." 

"  I  pity  him  then,"  said  Harry. 

"  He  is  to  be  pitied,"  said  Eose  j 
"but  his  work  is  before  him.  This 
woman,  such  as  she  is,  with  all  her 
faults,  he  has  taken  for  better  or  for 
worse ;  and  all  true  friends  and  good 
people,  both  his  and  hers,  should 
help  both  sides  to  make  the  best  of 
it." 
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"  I  should  say,"  said  Harry,  "  that 
there  is  in  this  no  best  side." 

"  I  think  you  do  Lillie  injustice," 
said  Rose.  "  There  is,  and  must  be, 
good  in  every  one ;  and  gradually  the 
good  in  him  will  overcome  the  evil  in 
her." 

"  Let  us  hope  so,"  said  Harry. 
"And  now,  Miss  Ferguson,  may  I 
hope  that  you  won't  quite  cross  my 
name  out  of  your  good  book  ?  You'll 
be  friends  with  me,  won't  you?" 

"  Oh,  certainly ! "  said  Rose,  with  a 
frank  smile. 

"Well,  let's  shake  hands  on  that," 
said  Harry,  rising  to  go. 

Rose  gave  him  her  hand ;  and  the 
two  parted  in  all  amity. 

CHAPTER    XXIII. 

COMMON-SENSE    ARGUMENTS. 

HARRY  went  straightway  from  the 
interview  to  call  upon  Lillie,  and  had 
a  conversation  with  her,  in  which  he 
conducted  himself  like  a  sober,  dis- 
creet, and  rational  man.  It  was  one 
of  those  daylight,  matter-of-fact  kind 
of  talks,  with  no  nonsense  about  them, 
in  which  things  are  called  by  their 
right  names.  He  confessed  his  own 
sins,  and  took  upon  his  own  shoulders 
the  blame  that  properly  belonged 
there ;  and,  having  thus  cleared  his 
conscience,  took  occasion  to  give  Lil- 
lie a  deal  of  grandfatherly  advice,  of  a 
very  sedative  tendency. 

They  had  both  been  very  silly,  he 
said  ;  and  the  next  step  to  being  silly 
very  often  was  to  be  wicked.  For  his 
part,  he  thought  she  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  so  good  a  husband ;  and, 
for  his  own  part,  he  should  lose  no 
time  in  trying  to  find  a  good  wife,  who 
would  help  him  to  be  a  good  man,  and 
do  something  worth  doing  in  the 
world.  He  had  given  people  occasion 
to  suy  ill-natured  things  about  her ; 


and  he  was  sorry  for  it.  But,  if  they 
stopped  being  imprudent,  the  world 
would  in  time  stop  talking.  He  hoped, 
some  of  these  days,  to  bring  his  wife 
down  to  see  her,  and  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  her  husband,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  capital  fellow,  and  one 
that  she  ought  to  be  proud  of. 

Thus,  by  the  intervention  of  good 
angels,  the  little  paper-nautilus  bark 
of  Lillie's  fortunes  was  prevented  from 
going  down  in  the  great  ugly  mael- 
strom, on  the  verge  of  which  it  had 
been  so  heedlessly  sailing. 

Harry  was  not  slow  in  pushing  the 
advantage  of  his  treaty  of  friendship 
with  Rose  to  its  utmost  limits  ;  and, 
being  a  young  gentleman  of  parts  and 
proficiency,  he  made  rapid  progress. 

The  interview  of  course  immediate- 
ly bred  the  necessity  for  at  least  a 
dozen  more;  for  he  had  to  explain 
this  thing,  and  qualify  that,  and,  on 
reflection,  would  find  by  the  next  day 
that  the  explanation  and  qualification 
required  a  still  further  elucidation. 
Rose  also,  after  the  first  conversation 
was  over,  was  troubled  at  her  own  bold- 
ness, and  at  the  things  that  she  in 
her  state  of  excitement  had  said,  and 
so  was  only  too  glad  to  accord  inter- 
views and  explanations  as  often  as 
sought,  and,  on  the  whole,  was  in  the?1 
most  favorable  state  towards  her  pen- 
itent. 

Hence  came  many  calls,  and  many 
conferences  with  Rose  in  the  library, 
to  Mrs.  Van  Astrachan's  great  satis- 
faction, and  concerning  which  Mr. 
Van  Astrachan  had  many  suppressed 
chuckles  and  knowing  winks  at 
Polly. 

"  Now,  pa,  don't  you  say  a  word," 
said  Mrs.  Van  Astrachan. 

"  Oh,  no,  Polly  !  catch  me  !  I  see  a 
great  deal,  but  I  say  nothing,"  said 
the  good  gentleman,  with  a  jocular 
quiver  of  his  portly  person.  "  I  don't 
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say  any  thing,  —  oh,  no !  by  no  man- 
ner of  means." 

Neither  at  present  did  Harry; 
neither  do  we. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
SENTIMENT    VS.    SENSIBILITY. 

The  poet  has  feelingly  sung  the 
condition  of 

"  The  banquet  hall  deserted, 

Whose  lights  are  fled,  and  garlands  dead,"  &c. 

and  so  we  need  not  cast  the  daylight 
of  minute  description  on  the  Follings- 
bee  mansion. 

Charlie  Ferrola,  however,  was  sum- 
moned away  at  early  daylight,  just  as 
the  last  of  the  revellers  were  dispers- 
ing, by  a  hurried  messenger  from  his 
wife ;  and,  a  few  moments  after  he  en- 
tered his  house,  he  was  standing  be- 
side his  dying  baby,  —  the  little  fellow 
whom  we  have  seen  brought  down  on 
Mrs.  Ferrola' s  arm,  to  greet  the  call 
of  Mrs.  Follingsbee. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  for  people  of 
the  flimsy,  vain,  pain-shunning,  pleas- 
ure-seeking character  of  Charlie  Fer- 
rola, to  f  be  taken  at  times,  as  such 
people  will  be,  in  the  grip  of  an  inex- 
orable power,  and  held  face  to  face 
with  the  sternest,  the  most  awful,  the 
most  frightful  realities  of  life.  Char- 
lie Ferrola  was  one  of  those  whose 
softness  and  pitifulness,  like  that  of 
sentimentalists  generally,  was  only 
one  form  of  intense  selfishness.  The 
sight  of  suffering  pained  him ;  and  his 
first  impulse  was,  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  it.  Suffering  that  he  did  not 
see  was  nothing  to  him ;  and,  if  his 
wife  or  children  were  in  any  trouble, 
he  would  have  liked  very  well  to  have 
known  nothing  about  it. 

But  here  he  was,  by  the  bedside  of 
this  little  creature,  dying  in  the  ago- 
nies of  slow  suffocation,  rolling  up  its 
dark,  imploring  eyes,  and  lifting  its 


poor  little  helpless  hands ;  and  Char- 
lie Ferrola  broke  out  into  the  most 
violent  and  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  grief. 

The  pale,  firm  little  woman,  who 
had  watched  all  night,  and  in  whose 
tranquil  face  a  light  as  if  from  heaven 
was  beaming,  had  to  assume  the  care 
of  him,  in  addition  to  that  of  her  dy- 
ing child.  He  was  another  helpless 
burden  on  her  hands. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  house 
was  filled  with  white  flowers,  and 
people  came  and  went,  and  holy 
words  were  spoken ;  and  the  fairest 
flower  of  all  was  carried  out,  to  return 
to  the  house  no  more. 

"  That  woman  is  a  most  unnatural 
and  peculiar  woman ! "  said  Mrs.  Fol- 
lingsbee, who  had  been  most  active 
and  patronizing  in  sending  flowers, 
and  attending  to  the  scenic  arrange- 
ments of  the  funeral.  "  It  is  just  what 
I  always  said  :  she  is  a  perfect  statue ; 
she's  no  kind  of  feeling.  There  was 
Charlie,  poor  fellow !  so  sick  that  he 
had  to  go  to  bed,  perfectly  overcome, 
and  have  somebody  to  sit  up  with 
him ;  and  there  was  that  woman  never 
shed  a  tear,  —  went  round  attending 
to  every  thing,  just  like  a  piece  of 
clock-work.  Well,  I  suppose  people 
are  happier  for  being  made  so  j  people 
that  have  no  sensibility  are  better  fit- 
ted to  get  through  the  world.  But, 
gracious  me  !  I  can't  understand  such 
people.  There  she  stood  at  the 
grave,  when  Charlie  was  sobbing 
so  that  he  could  hardly  hold  himself 
up,  looking  so  calm.  Well,  it  really 
wasn't  respectable.  I  think,  at  least, 
I  would  keep  my  veil  down,  and  keep 
my  handkerchief  up.  Poor  Charlie  ! 
he  came  to  me  at  last ;  and  I  gave 
way.  I  was  completely  broken  down, 
I  must  confess.  Poor  fellow  !  he  told 
me  there  was  no  conceiving  his  mis- 
ery. That  baby  was  the  very  idol  of 
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his  soul ;  all  his  hopes  of  life  were  cen- 
tred in  it.  He  really  felt  tempted  to 
rebel  at  Providence.  He  said  that  he 
really  could  not  talk  with  his  wife  on 
the  subject.  He  could  not  enter  into 
her  submission  at  all ;  it  seemed  to 
him  like  a  want  of  fueling.  He  said 
of  course  it  wasn't  her  fault  that  she 
was  made  one  way  and  he  another." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Charlie  Ferrola  took 
to  the  pink  satin  boudoir  with  a  more 
languishing  persistency  than  ever,  re- 
quiring to  be  stayed  with  flagons,  and 
comforted  with  apples,  and  receiving 
sentimental  calls  of  condolence  from 
fair  admirers,  made  aware  of  the  in- 
tense poignancy  of  his  grief.  A  love- 
ly poem,  called  "  My  Withered  Blos- 
som," which  appeared  in  a  fashionable 
magazine  shortly  after,  was  the  out- 
come of  this  experience,  and  increased 
the  fashionable  sympathy  to  the  high- 
est degree. 

Honest  Mrs.  Van  Astrachan,  how- 
ever, though  not  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Ferrola,  went  to  the  funeral  with 
Rose ;  and  the  next  day  her  carriage 
was  seen  at  Mrs.  Ferrola's  door. 

"  You  poor  little  darling ! "  she  said, 
as  she  came  up  and  took  Mrs.  Ferrola 
in  her  arms.  "You  must  let  me 
come,  and  not  mind  me ;  for  I  know 
all  about  it.  I  lost  the  dearest  little 
baby  once ;  and  I  have  never  forgotten 
it.  There  !  there,  darling  !  "  she  said, 
as  the  little  woman  broke  into  sobs  in 
her  arms.  •"  Yes,  yes ;  do  cry !  it  will 
do  your  little  heart  good." 

There  are  people  who,  wherever 
they  move,  freeze  the  hearts  of  those 
they  touch,  and  chill  all  demonstra- 
tion of  feeling ;  and  there  are  warm 
natures,  that  unlock  every  fountain, 
and  bid  every  feeling  gush  forth. 
The  reader  has  seen  these  two  types 
in  this  story. 

"Wife,"  said  Mr.  Van  Astrachan, 


coming  to  his  wife  confidentially  a 
day  or  two  after, %  "  I  wonder  if  you 
remember  any  of  your  French.  What 
is  a  liaison  ?  " 

"  Keally,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Astra- 
chan, whose  reading  of  late  years  had 
been  mostly  confined  to  such  memoirs 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham, 
Doddridge's  "  Rise  and  Progress,"  and 
Baxter's  "Saint's  Rest,"  "it's  a 
great  while  since  I  read  any  French. 
What  do  you  want  to  know  for  ?  " 

"  Well,  there's  Ben  Stuyvesant  was 
saying  this  morning,  in  Wall  Street, 
that  there's  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
that  Mrs.  Follingsbee  and  that  young 
fellow  whose  baby's  funeral  you  went 
to.  Ben  says  there's  a  liaison  between 
her  and  him.  I  didn't  ask  him  what 
'twas;  but  it's  something  or  other 
with  a  French  name  that  makes  talk, 
and  I  don't  think  it's  respectable! 
I'm  sorry  that  you  and-  Rose  went  to 
her  party;  but  then  that  can't  be 
helped  now.  I'm  afraid  this  Mrs. 
Follingsbee  is  no  sort  of  a  woman,  af- 
ter all." 

"  But,  pa,  I've  been  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Ferrola,  poor  little  afflicted  thing!" 
said  Mrs.  Van  Astrachan.  "  I  couldn't 
help  it !  You  know  how  we  felt  when 
little  Willie  died." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  Polly !  call  on  the 
poor  woman  by  all  means,  and  do  all 
you  can  to  comfort  her ;  but,  from  all 
I  can  find  out,  that  handsome  jacka- 
napes of  a  husband  of  hers  is  just  the 
poorest  trash  going.  They  say  this 
Follingsbee  woman  half  supports  him. 
The  time  was  in  New  York  when  such 
doings  wouldn't  be  allowed;  and  I 
don't  think  calling  things  by  French 
names  makes  them  a  bit  better.  So 
you  just  be  careful,  and  steer  as  clear 
of  her  as  you  can." 

"  I  will,  pa,  just  as  clear  as  I  can ; 
but  you  know,  Rose  is  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  John  Seymour ;  and  Mrs.  Sey- 
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mour  is  visiting  at  Mrs.  Follings- 
bee's." 

"  Her  husband  oughtn't  to  let  her 
stay  there  another  day,"  said  Mr.  Van 
Astrachan.  "  It's  as  much  as  any  wo- 
man's reputation  is  worth  to  be  stay- 
ing with  her.  To  think  of  that  fel- 
low being  dancing  and  capering  at 
that  Jezebel's  house  the  night  his 
baby  was  dying ! " 

"  Oh!  but,  pa,  he  didn't  know  it." 

"  Know  it  ?  he  ought  to  have  known 
it !  What  business  has  a  man  to  get 
a  woman  with  a  lot  of  babies  round 
her,  and  then  go  capering  off? 
'Twarn't  the  way  I  did,  Polly,  you 
know,  when  our  babies  were  young. 
I  was  always  on  the  spot  there,  ready 
to  take  the  baby,  and  walk  up  and 
down  with  it  nights,  so  that  you 
might  get  your  sleep ;  and  I  always 
had  it  my  side  of  the  bed  half  the 
night.  I'd  like  to  have  seen  myself 
out  at  a  ball,  and  you  sitting  up  with 
a  sick  baby.  I  tell  you,  that,  if  I 
caught  any  of  my  boys  up  to  such 
tricks,  I'd  cut  them  out  of  my  will, 
and  settle  the  money  on  their  wives  ; 
—  that's  what  I  would  ! " 

"  Well,  pa,  I  shall  try  and  do  all 
in  my  power  for  poor  Mrs.  Ferrola," 
said  Mrs.  Van  Astrachan ;  "  and  you 
may  be  quite  sure  I  won't  take  another 


step   towards  Mrs.   Follingsbee's  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  It's  a  pity,"  said  Mr.  Van  Astra- 
chan, "that  somebody  couldn't  put 
it  into  Mr.  John  Seymour's  head  to 
send  for  his  wife  home. 

"  I  don't  see,  'for  my  part,  what  re- 
spectable women  want  to  be  galli- 
vanting and  high-flying  on  their  own 
separate  account,  away  from  their 
husbands  for!  Goods  that  are  sold 
shouldn't  go  back  to  the  shop-win- 
dows," said  the  good  gentleman,  all 
whose  views .  of  life  were  of  the  most 
old-fashioned,  domestic  kind. 
•  "  Well,  dear,  we  don't  want  to  talk 
to  Rose  about  any  of  this  scandal," 
said  his  wife. 

"  No,  no ;  it  would  be  a  pity  to  put 
any  thing  bad  into  a  nice  girl's 
head,"  said  Mr.  Van  Astrachan. 
"  You  might  caution  her  in  a  general 
way,  you  know ;  tell  her,  for  instance, 
that  I've  heard  of  things  that  make 
me  feel  you  ought  to  draw  off. 
Why  can't  some  bird  of  the  air  tell 
that  little  Seymour  woman's  husband 
to  get  her  home  ?  " 

The  little  Seymour  woman's  hus- 
band, though  not  warned  by  any  -par- 
ticular bird  of  the  air,  was  not  back- 
ward in  taking  steps  for  the  recall  of 
his  wife,  as  shall  hereafter  appear. 


SHAKERDOM.— ITS    HISTORY,    PRINCIPLES,    AND    PRACTI- 
CAL WORKINGS. 

BY   ALEXANDER   HYDE. 


HAVING  lived  near  the  Shaker  set- 
tlements in  Western  Massachusetts 
and  Eastern  New  York  for  many 
years,  having  visited  them  frequently 
and  studied  them  carefully  in  their 


books  critically,  we  still  undertake 
the  delineation  of  Shakerism  with 
some  distrust  of  our  ability  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  subject.  The  history  of 
the  sect  extends  back  only  about  a 


own   homes,    and  having   read  their    century,  and  is  simple  and  authentic ; 
historical,  biographical,  and  religious    but  the  religious  notions  are  so  myth- 
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icalj  typical,  and  spiritualloid,  that  we 
fear  our  metaphysical  and  theological 
acumen  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
deciphering  it.  We  desire  to  premise 
that  we  have  no  prejudice  against  our 
Shaker  friends.  We  have  ever  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  have  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  our  end  in  hospitality  and  acts  of 
neighborly  kindness,  and  most  cheer- 
fully bear  our  testimony  in  favor  of 
their  integrity,  industry,  temperance, 
and  the  many  social  virtues  that  go 
to  make  a  happy  and  prosperous  com- 
munity. That  the  Shaker  system 
has  some  foundation  in  truth  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  has 
lived  and  flourished  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury in  the  midst  of  an  intelligent 
community,  and  in  spite  of  much 
ridicule.  In  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  many  of  the  mechanic  arts,  they 
have  always  excelled.  To  say  of  but- 
ter and  cheese,  brooms  and  pails,  that 
they  are  of  Shaker  manufacture,  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  they  are 
first-rate.  The  Shakers  were  pioneers 
in  the  seed-business  in  this  country, 
and  for  many  years  enjoyed  almost  a 
monopoly  in  this  trade,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly profitable,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  pecuniary  pros- 
perity. Their  live-stock  also  has  al- 
ways been  good ;  and,  long  before  our 
agricultural  societies  had  given  an 
impetus  to  improved  agriculture  and 
improved  stock,  the  Shakers  cultivated 
their  land  with  great  skill,  and  reared 
superior  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 
We  regret  to  add,  that  the  agricultu- 
ral skill  of  our  Shaker  friends  has 
not  advanced  equally  with  that  of  the 
world's  people,  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  call  all  those  not  of  their  faith ; 
and  though  they  are  still  good  hus- 
bandmen, in  an  agricultural,  not  do- 
mestic sense,  neither  their  crops 
nor  their  stock,  though  still  good, 


will  now  compare  favorably  with 
many  of  their  neighbors. 

The  Shakers  are  manifestly  an  off- 
shoot from  the  Quakers,  and  indeed 
were  originally  styled  Shaking  Quak- 
ers. The  name  Quaker  was  given 
in  derision,  because  the  Friends,  as 
they  styled  themselves,  after  assem- 
bling together,  and  sitting  for  a  time 
in  silent  meditation,  were  taken  with 
a  trembling,  which  they  considered 
a  moving  of  the  Spirit,  and  under 
the  influence  of  which  they  would 
speak.  The  Shakers  claim  affinity 
with  the  Quakers,  but  maintain  that 
the  latter  never  advanced  to  a  sepa- 
ration between  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  the  kingdom  of  this  world.  Men 
were  so  far  sunk  in  sin  and  ignorance, 
that  no  quaking  or  trembling  could 
free  them  from  pollution.  The  work, 
which  God  promised  to  accomplish  in 
the  latter  day,  was  to  be  a  work  of 
shaking ;  and  there  are  some  of  the 
prophecies  which  they  quote  as  ful- 
filled in  their  sect :  "  When  he  ariseth 
to  shake  terribly  the  earth ;  "  "  Sure- 
ly in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  great 
shaking  in  the  land  of  Israel ; "  "I 
will  shake  the  heavens  ;  "  "  And  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  shall  shake ; " 
"I  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  the  sea  and  the  dry  land : 
and  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the 
Desire  of  all  nations  shall  come." 
Paul  is  claimed  as  referring  to  the 
Shakers  when  he  says  in  Hebrews, 
"  Whose  voice  then  shook  this  earth, 
but  now  he  hath  promised,  saying, 
'  Yet  once  more  I  shake,  not  the  earth 
only,  but  also  heaven  ; '  and  this  word, 
1  Yet  once  more/  signifieth  the  remov- 
ing of  those  things  that  are  shaken, 
as  of  things  that  are  made;  that 
those  things  that  cannot  be  shaken 
may  remain." 

The  Shakers,  therefore,  glory  in  the 
name  which  was  given  them  in  scorn, 
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because,  in  their  religious  meetings, 
they  were  affected,  under  the  power 
of  God  as  they  claimed,  with  a  mighty 
shaking,  "  and  were  occasionally  ex- 
ercised in  singing,  shouting,  walking 
the  floor,  swiftly  passing  and  repass- 
ing  each  other,  like  clouds  agitated 
by  a  mighty  wind.'7  This  shaking 
they  consider  as  manifest  proof  of  the 
divine  nature  of  their  mission ;  and 
they  fully  believe,  that,  through  the 
Shakers,  God  is  about  to  accomplish 
the  prophecies,  and  "  shake  to  the 
foundation,  and  utterly  ruin,  all  the 
corrupt  systems  of  men,  and  those 
false  notions  of  his  works,  and  of  the 
use  and  end  of  his  creatures." 

The  forerunners  of  Shakerdom  were 
James  and  Jane  Wardley,  who  were 
originally  Quakers,  but  receiving 
more  light  from  some  French  proph- 
ets while  residing  in  Bolton,  England, 
in  1747,  were  separated  from  that 
community.  Visions  and  revelations, 
directly  from  God,  convinced  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wardley  that  the  second  ap- 
pearing of  Christ  was  close  at  hand ; 
and  they  left  their  home  in  Bolton, 
abandoned  their  trade  of  tailoring, 
and  removed  to  Manchester,  where 
they  might  better  propagate  their 
new  doctrines.  They  were  poor,  and 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  John 
Townley,  a  wealthy  mason  of  that 
city,  whose  wife  was  a  believer  in  the 
new  doctrine.  In  a  short  time  they 
numbered  thirty  converts ;  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is 
known  that  John  Townley  freely  con- 
tributed of  his  property  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  believers  who  were  poor. 
Mrs.  Townley's  brother,  John  Hack- 
nell  of  Cheshire,  also  a  wealthy  man, 
formerly  a  Methodist,  after  many 
visits  at  Manchester,  and  long  inter- 
views with  James  Wardley,  became 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  doc- 
trines, and,  much  against  the  wishes 


of  his  wife  and  her  relatives,  opened 
his  house  in  Cheshire  in  1766,  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  members  of  the 
society.  These  fanatics  held  frequent 
meetings,  saw  new  visions,  and  had 
terrible  shakings ;  but  felt  that  the 
Desire  of  all  nations  had  not  yet 
come,  but  would  soon  appear  in  the 
form  of  a  woman,  thus  completing 
the  manifestation  of  the  dualty  of 
the  divinity  on  earth,  as  man  had 
been  completed  by  the  creation  of 
woman. 

In  1770,  Mrs.  Abraham  Stanley, 
born  and  better  known  as  Ann  Lee, 
while  imprisoned  at  Manchester  for 
bearing  her  testimony  openly  against 
the  sins  of  the  age,  saw,  in  a  vision, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  revealed  to  her 
most  astonishing  views,  and  especially 
what  she  called  "  the  mystery  of  in- 
iquity," the  marriage  relation,  the 
root  and  foundation  of  all  human  de- 
pravity. She  had  for  twelve  years 
previous  to  this  been  connected  with 
the  society  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wardley,  and  had  been 
considered  one  of  the  brightest  lights 
in  the  new  sect ;  but,  after  this  vision 
and  revelation  of  Christ,  she  was  ac- 
knowledged as  the  spiritual  head,  the 
representation  on  earth  of  the  female 
divinity,  and  was  henceforth  called 
Mother  Ann.  As  she  is  the  acknowl- 
edged founder  of  Shakerism  in  its 
true  type,  it  is  worth  while  to  give 
her  biography  somewhat  minutely. 
Ann  Lee,  the  daughter  of  John  Lee, 
was  born  in  Toad  Lane,  Manchester, 
England,  the  29th  of  February,  1736. 
Her  father  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade ; 
and  she,  like  most  in  her  situation  in 
life  in  England  at  that  time,  enjoyed 
no  advantages  for  education,  and 
never  even  learned  to  read  or  write. 
She  learned  the  trade  of  a  cutter  of 
hatter's  fur,  and  for  a  time  was  also 
employed  as  cook  in  the  Manchester 
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Infirmary.  From  her  childhood  she 
manifested  much  religious  fervor,  often 
spoke  of  her  great  sinfulness,  and 
her  desire  to  be  holy.  Not  having 
had  as  yet  any  revelation  against 
matrimony,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
her  friends,  and  probably  at  the  still 
more  urgent  solicitation  of  her  lover, 
she  rather  reluctantly  consented  to 
marry  Abraham  Stanley,  a  black- 
smith, who  worked  with  her  father. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  lived  in 
her  father's  family  till  they  embarked 
for  America  in  1774.  Four  children, 
who  all  died  in  their  infancy,  were  the 
fruits  of  this  marriage.  Her  mar- 
riage relation  seems  never  to  have 
been  a  happy  one.  In  after-life,  she 
said  that  from  her  childhood  she  had 
felt  a  repugnance  to  it.  and  often  ex- 
pressed this  repugnance  to  her  moth- 
er. Her  conviction  of  the  sinfulness 
of  the  relation  increased  after  she 
had  entered  into  the  holy  —  to  her  un- 
holy —  alliance,  and  at  length  brought 
her  into  such  tribulation,  that  she 
spent  whole  nights  in  crying  to  God 
to  open  some  way  of  salvation.  Her 
suffering  was  so  great  that  her  flesh 
wasted  away,  and  she  became  a  mere 
skeleton.  For  nine  years  she  lived  in 
this  wretched  condition  ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  that  while  her  body  was  thus 
emaciated,  her  mind  enfeebled,  and 
her  spirit  perplexed,  she  should  re- 
ceive such  a  revelation  -as  has  been 
alluded  to.  We  believe  that  she  was 
honest  in  her  statements,  and  that 
she  really  supposed  she  had  seen 
Christ,  and  that  he  had  revealed  to 
her  the  cause  of  Adam's  fall,  and  that 
the  plan  of  salvation  consisted  simply 
in  crucifying  the  flesh  with  its  afiec- 
tions. 

Ann  Lee's  own  statement  concern- 
ing herself  appears  honest,  and  fully 
accounts  for  her  hallucinations.  She 
says,  — 


"  I  felt  such  a  sense  of  my  sins,  I  was 
willing  to  confess  them  before  the  whole 
world.  I  confessed  my  sins  to  my  elders, 
one  by  one,  and  repented  of  them  in  the 
same  manner.  When  my  elders  reproved 
me,  I  felt  determined  not  to  be  reproved 
twice  for  the  same  tiring,  but  to  labor  to 
overcome  the  evil  for  myself.  Sometimes 
I  went  to  bed  and  slept ;  but  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  I  could  not  feel  that  sense  of  the 
work  of  God  that  I  did  before  I  slept,  I 
would  labor  all  night.  This  I  did  many 
nights,  and  in  the  daytime  I  put  my  hands 
to  work,  and  my  heart  to  God ;  and  the 
refreshing  operations  of  the  power  of  God 
would  release  me,  so  that  I  felt  able  to  go 
to  my  work  again. 

"  In  my  travail  and  tribulation,  my  suf- 
ferings were  so  great,  that  my  flesh  con-^ 
sumed  upon  my  bones,  bloody  sweat 
pressed  through  the  pores  of  my  skin,  and 
I  became  as  helpless  as  an  infant.  And 
when  I  was  brought  through,  and  born 
into  the  spiritual  kingdom,  I  was  like  an 
infant  just  born  into  the  natural  world. 
They  see  colors  and  objects,  but  they 
know  not  what  they  see.  It  was  so  with 
me ;  but,  before  I  was  twenty-four  hours 
old,  I  saw,  and  knew  what  I  saw." 

We  put  Ann  Lee  down  as  an  igno- 
rant but  honest  believer  in,  and  teller 
of,  dreams.  After  she  had  seen  her 
wonderful  vision  of  the  Saviour,  and 
received  from  him  the  revelation  of 
the  cause  of  the  original  sin  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  the  consequent  deprav- 
ity of  all  their  posterity,  as  also  the 
remedy  for  all  the  moral  and  physical 
ills  to  which  the  spirit  and  flesh  are 
heirs,  she  became  more  zealous  in  her 
ministry  than  ever,  and  affirmed  that 
Christ  had  made  his  second  appear- 
ance, and  prophesied  the  speedy  tri- 
umph of  spirit  over  matter,  and  the 
reign  of  peace  and  good  will  on  the 
earth.  Her  followers  thought  they 
saw  in  her  the  power  of  God,  and 
implicitly  believed  her  doctrines  and 
prophecies,  in  corroboration  of  which 
she  was  skilful  in  quoting  many  pas- 
sages of  Holy  Scripture.  Her  very 
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ignorance  increased  the  faith  of  her' 
followers ;  for  they  said,  "  How  does 
this  woman  know  all  these  things, 
except  by  immediate  revelation  ? 
Was  not  Christ  himself  uneducated  ? 
Was  it  not  said  .of  him,  '  How  know- 
eth  this  man  letters,  having  never 
learned?'" 

The  mode  of  worship  by  the  Shak- 
ers, after  Ann  Lee  received  her  full 
commission  as  the  female  representa- 
tive of  the  Deity,  remained  much  the 
same  as  before ;  only  the  shakings 
and  shoutings  were  increased,  and 
singing,  dancing,  speaking  with  new 
tongues,  prophesying,  and  all  the  va- 
rious gifts  known  to  the  primitive 
church,  were  added.  Very  naturally 
this  new  doctrine  and  new  mode  of 
worship  excited  not  only  ridicule,  but 
also  opposition,  in  an  age  and  nation  in 
which  and  where  the  idea  of  religious 
freedom  was  still  in  its  dawn.  While 
the  Shakers  were  worshipping  one  sab- 
bath in  the  house  of  Aim's  father,  and 
while  they  were  "  under  great  power," 
as  the  record  reads,  the  house  was 
surrounded  by  a  mob,  headed  by  the 
warden,  who  broke  open  the  door,  and 
took  Mother  Ann  to  prison,  where 
she  was  confined  fourteen  days.  Sim- 
ilar persecutions  followed  for  three  or 
four  years ;  and  as  there  was  little  in- 
crease of  numbers  to  the  Shaker  ranks 
in  England,  Ann  received  a  new  reve- 
lation from  heaven,  instructing  her 
to  remove  to  America,  and  communi- 
cating to  her  the  future  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  true  church  here. 
In  accordance  with  this  new  revela- 
tion, Ann,  with  eight  of  her  followers, 
embarked  on  the  19th  of  May,  1774, 
on  board  the  ship  "  Mariah,"  Capt. 
Smith,  for  New  York.  On  their  pas- 
sage, the  Shakers  continued  their 
noisy  mode  of  worship,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  captain  and  other 
passengers.  The  captain  remon- 


strated in  vain.  Mother  Ann  said  she 
must  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and 
continued  her  dancings  and  shoutings, 
till  one  evening  Capt.  Smith  became 
so  enraged  as  to  threaten  to  throw 
them  overboard ;  when  suddenly  the 
ship  sprang  a  leak,  and  the  water 
gushed  in  so  fast,  that,  in  spite  of 
their  exertion  at  the  pumps,  the  cap- 
tain said  they  would  all  perish  before 
morning.  Mother  Ann,  however, 
maintained  her  composure,  and  said, 
"Captain,  be  of  good  cheer;  there 
shall  not  a  hair  of  our  heads  perish. 
We  shall  all  arrive  safely  in  America. 
I  just  now  saw  two  bright  angels  of 
God  standing  by  the  mast,  through 
whom  I  received  this  promise."  Soon 
after  this,  a  large  wave  struck  the 
ship,  which  apparently  drove  the  loose 
plank  back  to  its  place  ;  at  all  events, 
the  leak  was  stopped,  and  the  ship 
arrived  safely  in  New  York  on  the 
6th  of  August,  after  a  boisterous 
passage  of  seventy-eight  days.  This 
incident,  of  course,  greatly  strength- 
ened the  faith  of  Mother  Ann's  fol- 
lowers in  her  supernatural  powers, 
and  insured  them  immunity  from  per- 
secution during  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage. 

On  their  arrival  in  New  York, 
Mother  Ann  counselled  those  who 
came  with  her  to  separate  for  a  sea- 
son, as  they  were  mostly  poor ;  and 
that  each  should  seek  a  livelihood  as 
best  able.  Although  their  principle 
was  to  have  all  things  in  common, 
yet  as  John  Hacknell  was  the  only 
wealthy  one  among  them,  it  was  too 
much^to  ask  him  to  support  the  com- 
munity ;  and,  besides,  it  was  a  cardinal 
principle  of  their  creed,  that  all 
should  labor  with  their  hands,  and  not 
be  chargeable  one  to  the  other.  Some 
of  the  company  found  their  way  up  to 
Albany,  and  finally  started  the  first 
Shaker  settlement  in  America,  at 
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Niskeuna  (now  Watervliet),  some 
eight  miles  north-east  from  Albany. 
Mother  Ann,  and  Abraham  Stanley, 
her  former  husband,  now,  however, 
not  acknowledged  as  such,  remained 
in  New-York  City,  where  she  did  ser- 
vice in  the  family  of  one  Smith,  in 
Queen  (now  Pearl)  Street,  till  1776. 
Mr.  Stanley  was  never  considered  a 
very  orthodox  Shaker,  though  nomi- 
nally belonging  to  the  sect.  He 
seems  never  to  have  been  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  divorce  from  Ann, 
which  she  religiously  insisted  upon. 
In  1775,  he  had  a  severe  fit  of  sick- 
ness, and  Ann  left  her  place  of  ser- 
vice and  kindly  ministered  to  his 
wants,  nursing  him  with  such  tender- 
ness that  his  first  love  returned,  and 
he  urged  her  to  acknowledge  the  fam- 
ily relation,  and  look  upon  him  as  her 
husband  once  more.  She  firmly  re- 
plied, that  she  would  do  every  thing 
for  him  which  humanity  required,  but 
living  with  him  as  her  husband  would 
be  a  violation  of  her  allegiance  to 
God.  A  mutual  disgust  was  the  re- 
sult of  this  renewed  intimacy.  Abra- 
ham soon  after  married  another  wo- 
man ;  and  Ann  left  New  York,  and 
took  up  her  residence  with  her  friends 
in  Watervliet,  which  was  still  a 
small  and  feeble  settlement  in  a  re- 
tired location.  Here  she  resided  for 
three  or  four  years,  working  diligent- 
ly for  six  days  in  the  week,  and  on  the 
seventh  expounding  to  her  few  follow- 
ers her  peculiar  doctrines.  Her 
preaching  and  worship  made  little 
impression  in  the  neighborhood ;  till, 
in  the  spring  of  1780,  when  some 
converts  were  made  in  New  Lebanon, 
in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Hancock,  just  over  the 
Massachusetts  line.  The  settlement 
at  Watery liet  was  at  this  time  so 
poor,  that  the  believers  at  New  Leb- 


anon found  it  necessary  to  take  pro- 
visions there  for  the  support  of  Moth- 
er Ann  and  her  friends.  As  the, 
Shakers  took  no  part  in  the  war  which 
America  was  now  waging  with  Eng- 
land, suspicion  fastened  upon  them  as 
traitors,  especially  when  it  was  known 
that  provisions  were  being  trans- 
ported from  New  Lebanon  to  Water- 
vliet, which  it  was  conjectured  might 
be  designed  for  the  English.  Accord- 
ingly, David  Darrow  of  New  Leban- 
on, while  driving  a  flook  of  sheep  to 
Watervliet,  was  arrested  as  a  traitor, 
and  soon  after  Joseph  Meacham  of 
New  Lebanon,  and  Mother  Ann  and 
the  elders  at  Watervliet ;  and  all  were 
imprisoned  at  Albany.  On  exami- 
nation before  the  commissioners,  no 
proof  of  treason  was  found  ;  but  the 
prisoners  were  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  federal 
government;  which  the  Shakers  re- 
fused to  do,  as  contrary  to  their  faith, 
for  they  considered  all  such  oaths  un- 
necessary, and  all  warfare  and  shed- 
ding of  human  blood  as  wrong. 
Mother  Ann  arid  her  elders  were 
therefore  re-committed  to  prison;  but 
their  imprisonment  raised  such  a  cry 
of  persecution,  that  it  served  as  an 
advertisement  of  the  sect,  and  enlisted 
the  sympathy  of  the  multitude  in 
their  behalf.  The  Shakers  have  al- 
ways considered  this  imprisonment  as 
a  religious  persecution,  over-ruled  by 
God's  Providence  for  the  spread  of 
their  new  gospel ;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  Gov.  Clinton  acted  with  the 
same  patriotism  Sn  this  matter  as 
Secretary  Stanton  did  in  his  impris- 
onments in  the  late  rebellion,  and 
made  the  same  mistake  in  confound- 
ing the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
However  this  may  have  been,  it  is 
certain  that  Shakerism  received  a 
mighty  imptflse  from  this  cry  of  per- 
secution ;  and  Mother  Ann  was  visite<J f 
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by  multitudes,  not  only  from  New 
York,  but  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, New  Hampshire,  and  Maine, 
many  of  whom  embraced  her  views, 
and  returned  home  to  form  communi- 
ties similar  to  those  at  Watervliet  and 
New  Lebanon.  On  being  released 
from  prison,  Mother  Ann  and  some  of 
her  leading  elders  undertook  a  mis- 
sionary journey,  leaving  Watervliet 
in  May,  1781,  and  not  returning  till 
August,  1783;  and,  wherever  they 
went,  they  seem  to  have  inspired  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  as  honest  and 
self-denying  missionaries.  Mother 
Ann  lived  only  about  a  year  after  her 
return  from  her  missionary  tour,  dy- 
ing at  Watervliet  on  the  8th  day  of 
September,  1784,  aged  forty-eight. 
Of  course,  as  she  could  not  write,  she 
left  no  record  of  her  faith  and  teach- 
ings ;  and  few  of  her  sayings,  and  no 
systematic  compend  of  her  religious 
creed,  have  been  in  any  manner  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  It  is  evident  she 
must  have  been  a  woman  of  strong 
will,  energy,  benevolence,  and  enthu- 
siasm, or  she  coulcf  not  have  made 
such  an  impression  upon  the  popular 
mind.  She  does  not  seem,  however, 
to  have  had  much  executive  ability ; 
for  the  settlement  at  Watervliet  never 
flourished  under  her  administration. 
There  was  much  preaching  against 
the  man  of  sin,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
life.  There  were  singings  and  dan- 
cings, leapings  and  shoutings,  shak- 
ings and  tremblings,  prophesyings 
and  visions ;  but  there  was  no  such 
organization  into  a  flourishing  church 
and  society  as  afterwards  appeared  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Joseph  Mea- 
cham  and  Lucy  Wright.  She  has 
made  some  communications  through 
spiritual  mediums,  and  it  has  been 
our  privilege  to  hear  some  of  them ; 
"  but,  like  all  the  communications  we 


have  ever  heard  from  the  spirit-land, 
they  were  mere  rhapsodies.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  the  case  of 
ignorant  Ann  Lee  ;  for  Aristotle,  Pla- 
to, Bacon,  and  Webster  talk  twaddle 
when  they  speak  through  mediums. 

Upon  the  death  of  Ann  Lee,  the 
leadership  of  the  society  fell — by  the 
appointment  of  God,  as  the  Shakers  be- 
lieved —  into  the  hands  of  Elder  James 
Whittaker ';  who  survived  Ann  less 
than  three  years,  dying  at  Enfield, 
Conn.,  the  20th  of  July,  1787,  when 
the  nominal  leadership  passed  to  El- 
der John  Hacknell.  The  controlling 
minds  in  the  society,  however,  were 
Joseph  Meacham  and  Lucy  Wright ; 
who  were  acknowledged  by  all  Shak- 
erdom  to  stand  in  the  spiritual  rela- 
tion of  a  joint  parentage  to  the  whole 
body  of  believers.  Joseph  and  Lucy 
were  Yankees,  the  former  born  at  En- 
field,  Conn.,  in  1742,  and  the  latter 
at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1760;  and 
both  were  imbued  with  Yankee  sys- 
tem and  thrift.  Under  their  admin- 
istration, and  in  accordance  with  a 
revelation  from  Heaven  to  this  effect, 
the  brethren  and  sisters  were  organ- 
ized into  distinct  families.  A  division 
of  labor  was  introduced,  and  a  system 
established,  which  led  to  great  tem- 
poral prosperity,  large  accessions  to 
their  numbers,  and  the  founding  of 
new  communities  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
This  re-organization  took  place  in 
1792,  and  is  an  epoch  in  Shaker  his- 
tory, as  from  it  is  dated  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
society.  Meacham  died  at  New 
Lebanon  in  1796 ;  but  Mother  Lucy 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity with  great  success  till  1821, 
when  she  died  at  Watervliet,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one. 

Since  the  death  of  Lucy  Wright, 
the  progress  of  Shakerism  has  been 
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very  slow,  if  it  has  made  any  advances 
at  all.  Some  of  the  communities 
have  increased  in  territory  and  popu- 
lation ;  others  have  diminished.  There 
are  now  eighteen  Shaker  settlements 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  the 
largest  and  most  flourishing  is  at  New 
Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.,  N.Y.  The 
other  settlements  are  at  Watervliet 
and  Groveland,  in  N.Y. ;  Hancock, 
Tyringham,  Harvard,  and  Shirley, 
Mass. ;  Enfield,  Conn. ;  Canterbury 
and  Enfield,  KH. ;  Alfred  and  New 
Gloucester,  Me. ;  Union  Village,  Wa- 
tervliet, Whitewater,  and  North 
Union,  Ohio;  Pleasant  Hill  and 
South  Union,  Ky. 

The  most  noted  character  that  has 
arisen  among  the  Shakers  since  the 
days  of  Mother  Lucy  Wright  is  Elder 
Frederick  W.  Evans,  of  Mt.  Lebanon. 
Mr.  Evans  is  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
born  in  1808,  who  came  to  America 
in  1820.  He  is  a  man  of  considera- 
ble native  talent ;  but  his  education, 
by  his  own  story,  was  of  a  very  mis- 
cellaneous character.  He  is  one  of 
the  self-made  men  of  whom  it  has 
been  said,  they  are  generally  not  half- 
made.  In  his  3routh,  he  hated  books, 
and  preferred  the  kitchen  to  the  par- 
lor, and  the  society  of  servants 
to  that  of  gentlemen.  His  brother, 
George  H.  Evans,  with  whom  he  came 
to  America,  was  a  man  of  some  edu- 
cation, and  instilled  into  his  younger 
brother  some  love  of  knowledge. 
Frederick's  hatred  of  books  was  final- 
ly converted  into  a  passion  for  them  ; 
and  he  read  Rollin,  Plutarch,  AdJi- 
son,  Johnson,  Locke,.  Shakspeare, 
Young,  Thomson,  and  Plato  with 
great  avidity.  He  was  especially  fond 
of  religious  books,  and  read  the  Bible, 
the  Koran,  the  works  of  Confucius, 
Tom  Paine,  Volney,  and  Voltaire. 
The  result  of  all  this,  as  might  per- 
haps have  been  expected,  with  such 


an  undisciplined  mind,  was  that 
Evans  turned  out  a  materialist.  His 
brother  George  was  intimate  with 
Robert  Owen  and  Horace  Greeley. 
Both  George  and  Frederick  embraced 
the  idea  of  "  communism ; "  and  so  great 
was  Frederick's  zeal  for  the  socialistic 
theory,  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
ofsociety,  that  he  started  off  on  foot,  to 
join  a  community  in  Massilon,  Ohio; 
which  exploded,  like  many  similar  so- 
cieties, from  the  gas  generated  within 
itself,  about  two  months  after  Mr. 
Evans's  arrival.  Returning  to  New- 
York  City  via,  New  Orleans,  he  was 
sent  out  by  Owen,  Fanny  Wright,  and 
other  apostles  of  socialism,  to  travel 
for  information,  and  find  a  suitable 
place  to  establish  another  community 
in  which  no  Christian  should  be  toler- 
ated ;  for  they  attributed  the  failure 
of  their  other  experiments  to  the 
leaven  of  Christianity  which  was 
mixed  with  them.  In  his  peregrina- 
tions, .Mr.  Evans  came  to  New  Leban- 
on June  3,  1830,  and  unexpectedly 
found  the  Shakers  infidels  like  him- 
self, and  in  sympathy  with  him  in 
many  of  his  notions.  This  conver- 
sion from  materialism  to  spiritualistic 
Shakerism  illustrates  at  the  same 
time  the  character  of  Mr.  Evans  and 
the  nature  of  the  Shaker  faith.  We 
will  therefore  give  it  in  his  own 
words,  — 

"  One  night,  soon  after  retiring,  I  heard 
a  rustling  sound,  as  of  the  wings  of  a  flock 
of  doves  flying  through  the  window, 
which  was  closed,  towards  my  bed.  I 
was  frightened,  and  hid  my  head  beneath 
the  bed-clothes.  I  soon  recovered  n»3' 
self-possession,  and  found  that  a  singular 
mental  phenomenon  was  going  on.  I  was 
positively  illuminated.  My  reasoning 
powers  were  enhanced  a  hundred-fold.  I 
was  multiplied  and  magnified  and  in- 
tensely interested.  Doubting  was  at  a 
discount ;  for  here  were  facts,  —  some- 
thing of  which  my  senses  were  cognizant, 
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—  my  physical,  mental,  rational,  and  spir- 
itual senses ;  and  I  knew  that  intelligences 
not  clothed  in  what  I  had  called  matter 
were  present  with  me,  reasoning  with  me 
more  purely  and  logically  than  hitherto 
had  any  intelligences  in  the  body  ever 
done.  This  first  visitation  of  angels  to 
me  continued  till  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

"  The  next  night,  they  came  again.  This 
time,  it  was  spirit  acting  upon  matter. 
Something  began  at  my  feet,  and  operated 
as  palpably  as  water  or  fire  or  electricity ; 
but  it  was  neither.  To  me,  it  was  a  new 
force  or  element  or  power.  There  was  no 
pain,  but  fact.  It  passed  quite  slowly 
upward  through  my  whole  body. 

"  These  visitations  recurred  nightly  for 
three  weeks,  always  different,  always 
kind  and  pleasant,  showing  me  the  facts 
of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world,  of 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  of 
the  possibility  and  reality  of  intercommu- 
nication between  souls  in,  and  spirits  out 
of,  the  mortal  body. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  three  weeks,  I  was 
one  day  thinking  of  the  wonderful  conde- 
scension of  my  spirit-friends,  and  how  I 
had  been  met  to  repletion  by  evidence 
addressed  to  all  my  senses,  powers,  and 
faculties  of  body  and  mind  ;  and  I  said  to 
myself,  *  It  is  enough  ; '  and,  from  that 
moment,  the  manifestations  entirely 
ceased."  ' 

To  confirm  the  new-born  faith  of 
Mr.  Evans  in  Shakerism,  he  had 
about  this  time  a  very  singular  dream, 
in  which  he  saw  a  man  standing  in  a 
great  fire,  the  flames  completely  en- 
circling him,  and  consuming  his  gross- 
er nature,  and  leaving  him  'perfect  in 
living  beauty.  By  such  dozing  vis- 
ions and  sleeping  dreams,  Mr.  Evans 
was  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Shakerism.  On  such  unsubstantial 
foundations  does  faith  sometimes  rest. 

We  have  thus  given  a  succinct  his- 
tory of  this  singular  sect,  combining 
much  worldly  wisdom  with  the  most 
vague  religious  belief.  Some  of  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  Shakers  have 


been  foreshadowed  in  the  foregoing 
narrative.  It  is  manifest  that  they 
commenced  as  believers  in  the  Bible, 
but  were  gradually  led  by  the  dreams 
of  Mother  Ann  and  other  visionaries 
into  the  reception  of  new  revelations ; 
and,  having  let  go  the  sheet-anchor  of 
truth,  they  have  drifted  like  mariners 
without  a  compass,  till  now  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  what  is  their  reckoning. 
They  were  evidently  Spiritualists,  or, 
as  some  prefer  the  term,  spiritists, 
long  before  the  FOK  girls  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  modern  Spiritualism.  James 
and  Jane  Wardley  and  Ann  Lee 
would  have  been  shocked  to  have  been 
called  infidels;  but  Frederick  W. 
Evans,  the  great  expounder  of  modern 
Shakerism,  glories  in  the  name,  and 
believes  Mother  Ann  as  much  divine 
as  Christ,  and  has  as  much  faith  in 
her  revelations  as  in  his.  His  own. 
words  are,  — 

"  Here  was  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
not  as  a  dry,  unsympathizing  trinity  of 
three  male  persons,  but  a  dual  God,  —  a 
Father,  the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  power, 
and  a  mother,  the  fountain  of  goodness 
and  love  to  humanity.  Here  was  faith  in 
divine  revelation,  not  only  to  the  man  Je- 
sus, as  the  first-born  of  humanity  in  the 
male  line,  but  also  to  woman  Ann,  the 
first-born  of  humanity  in  the  female  line." 

The  Shakers  believe  in  progressive 
revelations.  Evans  says,  "There  is 
nothing  that  will  so  illumine  the 
pages  of  a  true  record  of  a  past  reve- 
lation as  will  a  present  and  superior 
revelation  shining  thereupon  ;  for  it 
separates  the  chaff  from  the  wheat, 
the  false  from  the  true,  darkness  from 
light."  If  the  past  revelations  have 
chaff,  falsity,  and  darkness  in  them, 
will  not  the  present  and  superior  rev- 
elations be  found  to  be  chaffy,  false, 
and  dark  when  they  shall  have  taken 
their  place  among  the  things  that  are 
past  ?  If  all  revelations  have  a  miu- 
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gling  of  false  and  true,  who  is  to  de- 
cide what  is  true  when  the  revelations 
differ  ?  Truth  must  ever  be  consis- 
tent with  itself. 

But  we  cannot  follow  Mr.  Evans 
into  the  seven  heavens  which  have 
been  revealed  to  him,  existing  one 
within  the  other,  and  each  having  a 
representative  of  Deity,  who  receives 
the  word  of  God  by  revelation  from 
the  heaven  above  him.  He  also 
makes  out  seven  churches  on  the  earth, 
commencing  with  the  apostolical 
church,  based  upon  the  seven  prin- 
ciples of  revelation,  viz.,  spiritualism, 
community,  peace,  repudiation  of 
oaths,  oral  confession,  health  of  body, 
and  celibacy,  ending  with  the  seventh, 
—  the  perfect  Shaker  church  of  Christ's 
second  appearing,  —  in  which  revela- 
tion, spiritualism,  celibacy,  oral  con- 
fession, community,  non-resistance, 
peace,giftof  healing,  miracles,  physical 
health,  and  separation  from  the  world, 
are  the  eleven  cardinal  principles. 

The  internal  government  of  Shaker- 
dom  is  what  is  styled  a  theocratic 
democracy,  rather  more  theocratic,  or, 
more  literally  speaking,  monocratic, 
than  democratic.  Their  theory  is, 
that  God  appoints,  and  the  people  rat- 
ify ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the 
ratification  amounts  to  nothing  but 
simple  acquiescence.  The  officers  of 
the  society  are  ministers,  elders,  dea- 
cons, and  deaconesses.  To  the  minis- 
ters and  elders  are  intrusted  the  or- 
der and  regulation  of  the  church  ;  and 
they  seem  to  be  the  ruling  spirits  in 
all  matters  both  sacred  and  secular. 
The  deacons  and  deaconesses  have 
the  care  of  providing  for  the  several 
families,  into  which  most  of  the  com- 
munities are  divided ;  in  short,  they 
are  stewards.  How  these  several  of- 
ficers, are  appointed  is  a  mystery. 
We  have  often  asked  the  question, 
but  have  never  received  a  satisfactory 


answer.  The  following  is  the  state- 
ment of  Benjamin  S.  Youngs,  which 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
united  societies :  — 

"  Neither  ministers,  elders,  nor  deacons, 
nor  any  others,  either  in  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral trust  in  the  church,  are  appointed  to 
their  several  callings  by  their  own  indi- 
vidual choice,  nor  by  a  majority  of  votes 
among  the  people,  but  by  a  spontaneous 
spirit  of  union  which  flows  through  the 
body,  by  which  every  useful  talent  is 
brought  into  exercise  for  the  time  being, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  As  the 
human  body  has  a  leading  part,  which  is 
the  head,  by  which  all  the  other  members 
of  the  body  are  directed,  so  it  is  with  the 
church.  The  revelation  is  given  to  the 
ministry,  as  the  head  of  the  body,  in  rela- 
tion to  lots  of  office  and  trust,  and  other 
matters  of  importance,  and  through  these 
communicated  to  the  other  members  ;  yet 
nothing  is  considered  as  established  in  the 
church  until  it  receives  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  body." 

If  this  is  democracy,  we  cannot  see 
it.  To  be  sure,  the  revelations  made 
to  and  by  the  ministry  must  be  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  members ;  but  who 
would  dare  to  raise  his  voice  against 
the  decrees  of  Heaven  ?  The  minis- 
ters, therefore,  are  theocratic  autocrats, 
and  hold  their  power  by  divine  right, 
as  did  the  kings  of  old.  We  have  no 
fear  of  such  a  power  extending  itself 
in  democratic  America. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  this  autocratic,  self- 
perpetuating  government  have  thus 
far  been  generally  mild  and  benefi- 
cent. There  may  have  been  some  in- 
stances of  hardship  and  tyranny,  and 
many  individuals  have  left  the  society 
in  disgus^ ;  but  no  such  oppression  has 
occurred  as  to  provoke  a  general  re- 
bellion. "  The  spontaneous  spirit  of 
union,"  which  Mr.  Youngs  speaks 
of  as  electing  the  officers,  has  so 
far  kept  the  body-politic  in  subjec- 
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tion  to  the  head.  How  this  sponta- 
neous spirit  of  unity  exerts  its  power  is 
as  mysterious  as  the  mode  in  which  the 
nervous  influence  acts  upon  the  mus- 
cles. In  practice,  it  works  much  like 
putting  a  parcel  of  stones  into  a  bas- 
ket, and  shaking  them  up,  when  the 
largest  come  to  the  top.  Ann  Lee  was 
the  biggest  toad  in  Toad  Lane  in  1770 ; 
and  Mr.  Evans  is  the  largest  cedar 
in  Mt.  Lebanon  in  1870. 

As  might  be  expected,  from  the 
fact  that  the  Shakers  acknowledge  a 
woman  as  the  representative  of  the 
Deity  on  this  earth,  and  claim  that 
the  Deity  himself  is  dual, — that  is,  has 
the  two-fold  nature  of  man  and  wo- 
man, —  they  are  great  advocates  for 
woman's  rights.  They,  however, 
never  vote  in  State  or  national  elec- 
tions, and  have  no  ballotings  for  the 
officers  in  their  society ;  so  that  suf- 
frage cannot  be  included  among  the 
women's  rights  for  which  they  con- 
tend. If  the  Shaker  women  cannot 
vote,  they  can  at  least  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection,  that  they 
are  on  a  par  with  their  brethren  in 
this  respect,  and  can  acquiesce  as  well 
as  the  men.  The  grace  of  acquiescence 
is  a  great  blessing ;  and  this  Shaker 
gift  can  well  be  commended  to  some 
of  the  strong-minded  among  the 
"  world's  "  women.  We  must  do  the 
Shaker  men  the  justice  to  say,  that,  so 
far  as  we  have  seen,  they  treat  the 
women  with  great  respect  and  consid- 
eration. 

The  Shakers  claim  that  the  product 


of  the  Eastern  world  was  man,  of  whom 
the  perfect  type  was  Jesus.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  Western  world  is  woman  ; 
and  Ann  Lee  is  her  perfect  represent- 
ative. They  say,  "  The  Eastern  world 
is  the  male  part  of  the  earth,  and  the 
Western  world  is  the  female.'''  Tins 
is  a  very  encouraging  idea  for  Ameri- 
can women ;  and  if  the  Shaker  types, 
prophecies,  and  visions  all  prove  cor- 
rect, the  men  of  America  may  as  well 
prepare  for  the  speedy  reign  of  wo- 
men. We  knew  before  we  examined 
the  Shaker  visions,  that  America  pro- 
duced the  fairest  and  finest  women  in 
the  world ;  but  we  had  never  under- 
stood that  the  very  land  was  femi- 
nine. It  may  be  noticed,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  E-oman  Church  has 
given  Mary,  mother  of  God,  to  the 
continent  of  America,  as  its  special 
patroness. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  say,  that 
we  respect  the  Shakers  for  their  in- 
tegrity, industry,  neatness,  benevo- 
lence, and  simplicity.  Their  religious 
notions  are  so  wild  and  visionary,  that 
the  very  enunciation  of  them  must 
excite  a  feeling  of  ridicule.  They 
cannot  be  refuted  by  argument;  for 
they  are  mere  castles  in  the  air,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  batteries  of 
logic.  We  have  endeavored  to  tell 
the  simple  truth  about  the  Shakers. 
They  are  our  neighbors  and  friends ; 
and,  if  we  have  erred  in  any  par- 
ticular, they  will  please  put  it  to 
the  account  of  ignorance  and  not 
malice. 
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AMOXG  the  many  pleasant  things 
which  are  possible  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  May,  there  is  none 
more  delightful  than  to  watch  the 
migratory  birds  in  their  return  from 
the  South.  From  far-off  tropical  re- 
gions they  have  come ;  and  they  bring 
a  tropical  brightness  and  gladness 
back  with  them.  Most  have  seen  the 
Florida  Keys,  many  have  wintered  in 
the  Antilles,  and  not  a  few  know 
about  the  fragrant  thickets  of  Guiana 
and  Venezuela.  The  sober  and  pro- 
saic Robin  is  with  us  at  all  seasons. 
When  the  snow  disappears,  he  seems 
somehow  to  have  been  left  behind  it 
as  a  residuum ;  and  he  hops  to  and 
fro  upon  the  wet  and  spongy  soil, 
like  one  who  suffers  from  cold  feet. 
But  he  dives  his  bill  in,  and  brings  up 
a  worm ;  and  then  we  perceive  what 
he  is  after.  Late  in  March,  too,  the 
Bluebird  arrives,  —  the  first  bit  of  color 
in  the  landscape.  Then  appear  flocks 
of  blackbirds,  wheeling  about  like 
squadrons  of  aerial  cavalry,  and  hold- 
ing noisy  conventions  upon  the  tree- 
tops;  next,  numerous  kinds  of  spar- 
rows, appearing  to  be  very  much 
chilled,  and  as  if  they  thought  it  a 
very  ill  wind  indeed  which  had  blown 
them  northward  so  early  in  the  sea- 
son. Flocks  of  ducks  and  geese  pass 
by,  hurrying  post  haste  for  Labrador ; 
but  it  is  not  until  the  third  week  of 
May  that  the  real  songsters  of  our 
gardens  and  woods  arrive,  —  the  birds 
of  finest  tone  and  brightest  feathers. 
They  march  upon  us  like  an  army, 
and  enliven  every  tree  and  bush  with 
the  vivacity  of  their  spirit.  Those 
•  who  have  only  heard  and  admired 
their  songs,  and  have  never  taken 
much  pains  to  look  for  them,  cannot 


know  what  surpassingly  beautiful, 
what  interesting  creatures  they  are. 

Usually  just  after  a  storm  —  not  one 
of  our  cold  north-easters,  but  a  warm, 
refreshing  rain  —  we  wake  up  in  the 
morning,  to  find  the  Golden  Robin  in 
our  garden,  and  the  Bobolink  in  our 
meadows.  Lord  Baltimore  has  cele- 
brated the  one,  and  Mr.  Bryant  the 
other.  And  much  more  still  might  be 
said  of  them  ;  for  they  are  the  heralds 
of  summer,  and  with  their  rich,  full- 
toned  warblings  give  a  new  key-note 
to  the  morning  choruses,  overpower- 
ing the  plaintive  chirpings  we  have 
listened  to  all  through  April.  Either 
by  himself  might  be  a  theme  for 
eulogy;  and  we  are  in  doubt  which 
to  admire  most,  the  Bobolink's  black 
and  buff-shaded  white,  or  his  cousin's 
splendid  contrast  of  black  and  orange. 
Later  the  female  Golden  Robin  be- 
comes very  disagreeable,  playing 
havoc  with  the  green  peas,  and  cry- 
ing out  "hinney"  in  a  fretful  tone 
of  voice ;  but  that  does  not  concern 
us  now.  Here  we  have  the  Summer 
Yellow-bird,  —  a  lump  of  pure  king's 
yellow,  climbing  the  grape-vines,  half 
on  his  legs  and  half  on  his  wings. 
He  has  a  sweet  little  song  in  the 
minor  key,  and  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  American  Goldfinch;  who  is 
also  quite  yellow,  but  with  a  bright 
red  bill,  and  remarkable  in  his  appe- 
tite for  hemp-seed.  There  goes  one 
now,  flying  over  the  tops  of  the  apple- 
trees  with  a  beautiful  billowy  motion. 
Down  he  dives,  and  then  up  again, 
uttering  three  or  four  clear  notes  on 
the  crest  of  every  air-wave. 

Are  the  family  cats  fighting  and 
spitting  at  each  other  so  early  in  the 
morning?  Noj  it  is  a  pair  of  Cat- 
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"birds,  who  flirt  their  tails  in  your 
face,  and  plunge  out  of  sight  in 
the  shrubbery.  Many  other  sorts, 
too,  we  see  and  hear,  but  suspend 
our  thought  of  them  until  we  reach 
the  woods ;  where  they  will  again 
cross  our  path  in  greater  numbers, 
and  with  more  distinguished  com- 
pany. 

The  dark  and  lonesome  depths  of 
the  forest  primeval  are  not  inhabited 
by  many  birds.  A  solitary  Creeper, 
Titmouse,  or  Hemlock  Warbler  may 
be  found  in  them  ;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority prefer  that  open-and-shut  sort 
of  country,  such  as  is  common  on  the 
outskirts  of  our  New-England  vil- 
lages. Especially  are  they  fond  of 
groves  in  which  many  different  kinds 
of  trees  are  represented. 

In  such  a  grove,  near  Pine  Hill  in 
Medford,  one  May  morning,  I  noticed 
a  little  bird,1  not  four  inches  long,  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  stem  of  a  young 
sapling.  He  was  half  black  and  half 
white,  in  narrow  stripes,  running  from 
head  to  tail.  He  was  foraging  for  in- 
sects, and  seemed  to  prefer  motion 
with  his  head  down  to  the  reverse. 
While  watching  and  admiring  his 
movements,  I  gradually  became  aware 
of  a  multitude  of  other  birds,  who  were 
approaching  me  from  all  directions. 
They  seemed  to  emerge  from  the  foli- 
age of  the  trees,  like  creatures  of 
imagination  rather  than  reality.  They 
ran  along  the  limbs,  flitted  from 
branch  to  branch,  swung  to  and  fro 
on  the  twigs,  hiding  in  clusters  of 
leaves,- swooping  through  the  air  for 
insects,  or  gleaning  them  out  of  the 
crevices  of  the  bark,  each  uttering  at 
every  other  moment  his  own  peculiar 
cry,  and,  whenever  they  crossed  the 
sunlight,  glittering  like  resplendent 
gems.  More  colors  than  the  rainbow 
can  boast  of  are  represented,  in  their 

i  The  Black  and  White  Creeper. 


plumage.  One1  has  an  olive-green 
back  and  golden-yellow  throat.  His 
song  is  very  melodious,  and  as  stirring 
as  a  clarionet.  Another  2  is  clothed  in 
green  coat,  orange-red  cap,  white  vest, 
and  knee-breeches,  with  a  black 
Shakspeare  collar  round  an  orange- 
yellow  throat.  Another8  is  a  fine 
bluish  gray,  with  a  golden  crown,  and 
golden  bands  across  his  wings.  Two 
more4  have  yellow  crowns,  with  vari- 
ously mottled  bodies ;  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  beauty  of  them  all  is  a  slen- 
der little  fellow,4  of  not  more  than  four 
or  five  inches,  striped  on  his  head 
with  black  and  orange,  and  his  breast 
a  brilliant  rosy  orange,  bounded  by 
spots  of  black.  He  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  American  Redstart ;  who 
comes  along  presently,  and  whose 
coat  is  also  of  the  blackest,  with  cher- 
ry-colored epaulets  and  trimmings. 
Then  an  Indigo-bird  looks  in  at  the 
edge  of  the  covert  from  the  huckle- 
berry pasture,  where  he  usually  keeps 
himself.  He  is  blue  all  over,  from 
the  base  of  his  bill  to  the  tip  of  his 
tail,  but  varied  lighter  and  darker, 
and  glistening  with  such  green  and 
purple  reflections  as  one  sees  upon 
some  ores  of  copper.  His  counterpart 
appears  in  the  Summer  Redbird  j  who 
in  his  turn  is  red  all  over,  bright  ver- 
milion below  and  darker  above,  ac- 
companied by  his  relative,  the  Scarlet 
Tanager,  than  whose  scarlet  color  no 
more  vivid  red  can  be  imagined,  his 
black  wings  and  tail  marking,  by  most 
pointed  contrast,  the  splendor  of  the 
rest  of  him. 

There  is  the  same  difference  be- 
tween the  color  of  a  feather  on  the 
living  bird,  and  one  that  is  dead,  that 
there  is  between  a  flower  growing  on 

its  stalk,  and  the  same  plucked  and 

i 

1  Yellow-throated  Vireo. 

2  Black-throated  Green  Warbler. 

3  Golden'-vvinged  Warbler. 
*  Blackburnian  Warbler. 
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pressed  for  keeping.  It  is  one  thing 
to  look  through  the.  glass  of  a  show- 
case, at  the  dry  and  dusty  stuffed 
counterfeit  of  a  finch,  and  another  to 
behold  the  real  bird,  where  he  natur- 
ally belongs,  and  in  the  full  animation 
and  illumination  of  his  bright  viva- 
cious life.  After  death,  the  rarest  and 
finest  tints  soon  begin  to  fade.  And, 
moreover,  is  it  not  the  dewy  freshness 
of  the  spring  morning,  which  adds 
more  lustre  than  any  thing  else,  caus- 
ing even  your  own  eyes  to  be  clearer 
and  more  appreciative  ?  What  love- 
liness !  as  if  the  rainbow,  with  heav- 
en's smile  upon  it,  had  been  broken 
into  pieces,  and  here  were  the  frag- 
ments flitting  about.  It  is  not  a  scene 
of  still,  passive,  and  unchanging 
beauty,  like  a  picture's  or  a  flower- 
garden's.  There  is  the  liveliest  dra- 
matic action ;  a  mirthful  comedy  of 
the  highest  order  is  constantly  per- 
forming. Every  motion  is  so  grace- 
ful and  decorous,  that  the  admiration 
of  eye  and  ear  is  at  once  mingled  with 
a  sense  of  delight,  deeper  and  sweeter 
than  sound  and  sight  alone  can  give. 
Each  fresh  arrival  on  the  ground 
excites  new  interest  and  enthusiasm  ; 
until  by  close  approach,  or  the  use  of 
an  opera-glass,  we  discover  who  he  is. 
If  some  signal  beauty  like  the  Red- 
start or  Tanager  flies  off  to  other 
groves,  it  is  felt  like  the  early  depart- 
ure of  a  belle  from  the  ballroom.  A 
Passenger  Pigeon  comes,  in  slate-col- 
ored feathers  and  long  tail,  alighting 
on  a  dead  limb  of  the  tree  above,  and 
looking  unutterable  sweet  things  to 
his  mate,  who  has  immediately  joined 
him.  A  Cuckoo  is  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  his  cry  of  "  cow,  cow,"  re- 
verberates through  the  aisles  of  the 
wood,  like  the  long-drawn  note  of  a 
flute,  and,  in  its  tender  melancholy,  al- 
most changes  the  scene  from  one  of 
joy  to  sadness,  like  a  cloud  passing 


for  a  moment  across  the  sun,  upon  a 
bright  June  day.  There  are  two 
species  of 'cuckoo  in  New  England, 
one  with  its  bill  yellow,  and  the  other 
black.  They  do  not,  like  their  Euro- 
pean relative,  live  lives  of  shiftless 
elegance,  laying  their  egg  sin  other 
birds'  nests,  there  to  be  hatched  and 
reared  at  foreign  expense,  but  look  af- 
ter their  own  domestic  affairs,  in  a  way 
which  does  them  much  credit.  That 
"  they  suck  little  birds'  eggs  to  make 
their  voice  clear  "  is,  however,  much 
to  be  regretted.  Their  feathers  are 
remarkably  smooth  and  soft  to  the 
touch  ;  and  with  their  silvery-white 
breasts,  slender  bodies,  and  long  tails, 
they  make  a  very  ornamental  appear- 


ance. 


Soon  the  slowly  shifting  rays  .of 
the  sun  light  up  immediately  before 
us  the  spare  and  slender  form  of  a 
young  pitch-pine.  Can  that  be  a 
nest,  which  hangs  suspended  from  its 
lowest  twigs  ?  What  delight  in  such 
a  discovery !  A  slender  black  bill  and 
pair  of  fiery  eyes  appear  above  the 
edge  of  it ;  and  we  know  it  is  the  nest 
of  a  Red-Eyed  Vireo.  A  thrifty  pair 
they  must  be,  who  have  begun  house- 
keeping.so  early  in  the  season. 

The  mother  bird  flies  off,  screaming 
sharply,  and  making  a  fine  pretence 
of  attack  about  the  eyes  and  ears  of  her 
invader,  but  quickly  retires  to  the  oak- 
branch  above  ;  where  she  and  her  mate 
utter  such  noises,  as  if  each  were  at 
work  filing  a  saw.  Attached  to  the 
very  tips  of  the  twigs,  the  nest  swings 
to  and  fro  with  every  zephyr  that 
blows,  with  the  green-lattice  work  of 
pine  leaves  above  it,  to  protect  its  fu- 
ture inmates  from  the  hotter  suns  of 
June.  Skilfully  woven  from  strips 
of  bark,  fibrous  tissues  of  plants,  and 
even  pieces  of  newspaper,  it  is  unsup- 
ported from  beneath,  and  depends 
upon  its  own  architectural  strength  to 
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bear  up  the  weight  within.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  bend  over  the  stem 
of  the  pine,  in  order  to  grasp  the  cup- 
shaped  object ;  and  behold  the  treasure 
it  contains !  Six  eggs  rest  there. 
Four  are  pinkish  white,  with  points  of 
black  upon  their  large  ends  ;  the  other 
two  of  greater  size,  and  speckled  all 
over  with  brown.  The  first  are  the 
Vireo's  own  eggs,  and  the  last  those 
of  an  interloper,  the  Low  Blackbird ; 
who  pursues  the  same  method  in  the 
Western  world  that  Cuckoos  do  in 
the  Eastern,  and  risks  in  the  hands 
of  strangers,  all  the  hopes  and  future 
of  her  race.  She  always  selects  for 
this  sort  of  imposition,  the  nest  of 
some  bird  that  is  smaller  than  herself, 
and  one  whose  eggs  are  also  more  or 
less  specked  or  mottled,  Vireos  and  the 
Yellow  Bird  being  her  especial  favor- 
ites ;  which  may  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  compliment  to  the  do- 
mestic virtues  of  those  species.  It 
must  be  the  perfect  symmetry  of 
every  thing  about  a  bird's  nest,  which 
makes  it  so  invariably  an  interesting 
object.  Even  the  coarse  and  heavy 
structure  of  the  Robin,  built  of  mud 
and  straw,  has  oftener  called  forth 
extravagant  expressions  of  delight, 
than  the  work  of  our  best  architects. 
But  the  Vireo  makes  nest-building 
really  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
shows  in  it  a  superiority  over  the 
robin,  as  decided  as  that  of  Phidias 
to  an  ordinary  carver.  Every  fibre 
is  worked  into  its  proper  place  with  un- 
rivalled nicety ;  and  that  same  archi- 
tectural law,  the  economy  of  materials, 
which  had  its  share  in  producing  the 
best  Gothic  cathedrals,  is  here  fully 
exemplified.  You  might  use  it  for  a 
drinking-cup,  although  it  would  not 
last  long  for  that  purpose,  not  to 
speak  of  the  unworthiness  of  putting 
it  to  such  a  service.  In  fact,  of  all 
the  nests  I  know  of,  the  Vireo's  is  the 


most   exquisite.     It  is  like  the  Ori- 
ole's, but  more  refined. 

The  Water  Thrush  is  a  queer  bird. 
He  comes  sauntering  up  the  side  of 
the  brook,  investigating  things  with 
his  bill,  and  keeping  his  short  tail  in 
perpetual  motion.  Why  that  tail 
should  oscillate  so  continually,  is  one  of 
the  facts  in  nature  yet  to  be  explained. 
The  Peet  Weet,  who  wades  around 
the  margin  of  the  swamp  yonder,  has 
the  same  habit  in  an  intensified  degree. 
Two  weeks  from  now,  and  the  Water 
Thrush  will  have  raked  together  a 
heap  of  dead  pine  and  oak  leaves,  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  made  a  nest 
out  of  them.  It  will  look  like  noth- 
ing so  much  as  a  chance  heap  of 
leaves,  but  on  one  side,  will  have  a 
narrow  entrance,  and  within,  a  hollow, 
as  smooth,  compact,  and  round  as  if 
moulded  on  a  cannon-ball. 

They  also  call  this  bird  the  Oven- 
bird,  from  the  fancy  that  its  habita- 
tion resembles  an  oven  ;  but  it  is 
more  like  an  Esquimaux's  hut  in  mini- 
ature. Just  now,  he  does  not  think 
so  much  of  nesting  as  of  certain  deli- 
cious insects,  which  live  in  the  moss 
and  under  decaying  logs.  How  those 
long  yellow  legs  do  strut  up  and  down 
in  the  mud!  Their  feet  are  always 
wet;  and  yet  they  always  take  the 
next  step  as  if  afraid  that  it  was  go- 
ing to  wet  them  again.  The  gravity 
and  deliberation  of  their  movements 
is  something  for  philosophers  to  ad- 
mire. Where  does  that  big  blue  fly 
come  from,  and  where  does  lie  whisk 
off  to  so  suddenly?  He  flew  into 
my  face ;  and  I  was  perfectly  defence- 
less before  his  audacity.  Immediately 
upon  the  crackling  of  a  dead  stick,  a 
loud  harsh  cry  comes  from  above. 
Three  great  Bitterns  start  out  of  the 
top  of  a  tall  oak,  and,  after  wheeling 
about  several  times,  fly  off  above  the 
tree  tops,  with  their  long  bills  extend- 
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ed  in  one  direction,  and  their  longer 
and  featherless  legs  in  the  other. 
They  look  like  gigantic  wasps;  and 
it  is  well  they  go,  for  they  are  disa- 
greeable creatures  at  the  best,  though 
ludicrous  to  look  at.  The  blue  jay 
is  another  discordant  creature,  though 
very  handsome;  and,  if  you  break 
those  azure  wings  of  his,  with  the 
charge  from  a  shot-gun,  all  the  little 
birds  whose  nests  he  robs  will  sing 
their  most  tuneful  thanks  to  you. 

A  little  deeper  in  the  woods,  where 
the  tall  dark  forms  of  the  pine-tree 
tower  up  on  every  side,  and  lead  the 
eye  into  a  labyrinth  of  fancied  cathe- 
dral aisles ;  where  the  sound  of  feet 
is  hushed  upon  a  carpet  woven  of 
myriads  of  dead  leaves,  and  sunshine 
hardly  dares  intrude,  —  here,  too,  there 
is  somewhat  worth  living  to  enjoy. 
There  is  no  freedom  from  care,  like 
what  one  finds  in  that  dim  religious 
twilight,  resting  upon  the  eternal 
granite,  and  listening  to  that  low, 
mysteriously  murmuring  sound,  which 
was  once  the  world's  cradle-song. 
The  bright-colored  warblers  and  fly- 
catchers are  not  to  be  found  here. 
With  all  their  brilliancy  and  vivacity, 
they  are  not  serious  enough  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  this  great  sanctuary  of  na- 
ture. Upon  a  lofty  branch,  all  alone 
by  himself,  sits  the  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak,  with  his  front  of  carmine 
glowing  beneath  the  intense  black  of 
head  and  neck.  First  of  American 
songsters,  he  wastes  no  voice  in  twit- 
tering light  tunes,  but  utters  forth  a 
melody  so  full  and  deep  and  earnest, 
and  with  such  tender  modulation, 
that  its  power  takes  entire  possession 
of  us,  and  we  are  willing  to  confess 
that  this  is  the  very  Orpheus  among 
birds.  Sweet  and  low  he  sings  ;  then 
high  and  clear,  uniting,  like  the  best 
poets,  grace  and  vigor,  tenderness  and 
grandeur.  Lovers  of  Beethoven's 
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Andantes  might  find  in  him  also  some- 
thing of  what  they  most  admire  in 
that  great  composer ;  it  is  a  harmony 
almost  melancholy,  yet  not  depressing. 
Just  at  the  moment,  when  it  seems  to 
be  upon,  the  verge  of  sadness,  it  rises 
again  into  all  the  strength  and  gran- 
deur of  an  heroic  sj'mphony ;  while, 
behind  it,  the  mighty  murmuring  of  the 
pine-trees  fills  the  same  place  as  organ 
music  at  the  concerts.  It  is  true  that 
the  celebrated  Mocking  Bird  is  a  won- 
derfully skilful  imitator ;  but  here  we 
Lave  original  creation.  The  differ- 
ence is  like  that  between  any  Italian 
improvisatore,  and  Dante  or  Tasso. 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  very 
much  doubt,  if  a  Mocking  Bird  would 
dare  to  imitate  the  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak.  Whatever  mind  there 
may  be  in  such  a  creature  must  yet 
be  genuine  enough  to  yield  before  its 
true  superior. 

Who  would  not  wish  to  rest  in  that 
retreat,  and  listen  all  day  to  such 
music  ?  I  once  met  in  the  mountains 
a  clergyman,  —  perhaps  the  very  one 
of  whom  Whittier  has  spoken  in 
his  "Birds  of  Killingworth,"  — 

"  A  man  whose  very  instinct  was  to  kill,"  — 

and  he  had  just  shot  one  of  these  peer- 
less birds.  He  said  that  he  mistook 
it  for  a  woodpecker ;  and  I  suppose  he 
did:  though  why  he  should  shoot  a 
woodpecker,  either,  was  hard  to  tell. 
I  looked  at  the  poor  wreck  of  beauty 
that  he  held  before  me,  its  rosy  breast 
stained  to  deeper  crimson,  and  thought, 
"  How  can  this  man  pray  for  mercy, 
who  seems  to  have  so  little  ?  and  how 
can  he  be  properly  a  teacher  of  good- 
ness, who  has  no  greater  respect  for  the 
beautiful  ?  "  It  was  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals;  it  was 
deplorable  that  one  should  catch  even 
a  glimpse  of  a  creature  so  fine,  and 
not  wish  it  to  live  forever. 
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The  Eose-breasted  Grosbeak  is  not 
a  common  bird,  and  is  said  to  be  grow- 
ing rarer ;  which  is  probably  the  rea- 
son why  it  has  never  yet  acquired 
that  fame  its  loveliness  deserves.  Its 
life  certainly  ought  to  be  protected  by 
the  most  stringent  regulations.  The 
Cardinal  Grosbeak,  which  inhabits 
the  Southern  States,  is  also  one  of  the 
best  of  singers,  but  hardly  equal  to 
his  Northern  cousin,  in  the  quite  inde- 
scribable quality  of  his  song;  which 
perhaps  might  be  better  termed  the 
poetic,  than  any  thing  else.  His  col- 
oring, too,  of  complete  scarlet,  is  rather 
too  gaudy  to  suit  a  refined  taste; 
though,  as  he  flashes  through  the  lux- 
uriant tropical  foliage,  the  impression 
he  gives,  as  of  a  living  flame,  is  one  of 
those  sights  which  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten. 

Meanwhile,  the  day  is  marching 
on ;  and  reluctantly  we  take  our  leave 
of  sylvan  things,  and  retrace  our  way 
back  into  the  more  exciting  and  dis- 
cordant, and  yet  more  important 
scenes  of  human  life.  However,  let 
us  turn  aside,  as  we  pass  by  the  grove 
which  we  first  entered,  and  enjoy  a 
parting  glance  at  what  has  already 
ocne  given  so  much  delight.  There 
they  all  are  again,  the  dear  creatures, 
the  charming  sprites  !  We  are  sur- 
prised and  dazzled  afresh,  as  they 
frolic  and  dance  and  sing  and  flit 
about,  taking  aerial  plunge-baths  and 
somersaults ;  while  the  colors  of  their 
plumage  gleam  and  sparkle,  as  if  they 
were  really  precious  gems  upon  the 
wing.  That  humming-bird  with  the 
blue  effulgent  head,  perched  on  the 
spray  of  a  young  acacia,  is  certainly 
nothing  less  than  a  living  sapphire. 
But  what  a  noise  they  make !  It  is 
one  continual  jubilee  chorus ;  and  each 
individual  sings  with  an  energy  and 
enthusiasm  beyond  the  daring  of  any 
opera-girl.  The  sound  comes  from 


every  side  at  once,  and  seems  to  roll  off 
in  long  undulations  above  the  tree-tops, 
as  heated  air  is  seen  ascending  above 
a  bonfire.  In  a  chorus  of  birds  you 
never  hear  a  false  note;  and  although 
each  seems  to  be  performing  his  own 
peculiar  strain  independent  of  the 
rest,  yet  they  all  mingle  together 
without  jarring  or  discord.  Moreover, 
the  crystal  clearness  of  the  sounds 
they  utter  far  surpasses  that  of  any 
human  voice,  or  even  the  best  violins. 
Their  concert  only  lacks  one  quality, 
that  harmony  which  comes  from  com- 
bination, and  the  infusion  of  one  great 
mind  in  the  theme  of  the  song.  There 
is  unity  in  it ;  but  it  is  rather  the 
unity  of  conglomeration  than  of  com- 
position. The  bird-spirit  is  not  of 
that  kind  and  quality  which  strives 
to  express  itself  in  the  symphonies  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven.  As  was  said 
a  long  time  ago,  one  man  is  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows;  and, 
even  at  our  highest  pitch  of  admira- 
tion for  the  concert  of  the  woods,  we 
must  confess  to  a  certain  amount  of 
monotony  in  it.  And  yet  we  must 
not  rashly  conclude  that  intelligence 
is  wanting  altogether.  Each  Thrush 
and  Finch  and  Warbler  knows  well 
what  he  is  about,  and,  however  narrow 
his  sphere,  has  a  character  of  his  own, 
which  he  throws  into  his  song  with 
that  pure  single-heartedness  which 
perhaps  is  worth  more  than  any  thing 
else.  There  is  no  special  arrangement, 
no  conductor  of  the  orchestra ;  but  Na- 
ture finds  her  own  way  to  make  them 
all  sing  together,  and  unite  in  a  har- 
mony whose  import  is  of  a  truth  so 
deep  that  mankind  must  still,  for  all 
ages,  aspire  to  comprehend  it. 

What  May  brings,  June  takes  away. 
In  the  short  space  of  two  weeks,  the 
sylvan  carnival  is  sure  to  come  to  its 
end.  Most  of  the  Warblers,  Fly-catch- 
ers, and  Sparrows  fly  further  north ; 
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and  the  few  that  remain  betake  them-  be  seen  or  heard  from  rarely ;  and  the 

selves  with  the  thrushes  and  the  Rose-  Bed-eyed  Vireo,  singing  high  up  in  a 

breasted  Grosbeak   in   silence  to  the  sultry  noon,  alone  is  left  of  all  that 

deeper  recesses'  of  the  woods,  there  to  mirthful  company.  F.  P.  S. 
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IV. 


HOW  THE   GHOST  MANAGED.  —  MRS. 
EYLETT  BKIGHT'S  STORY. 

MY  dear,  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it.  It  was  a  haunted  house.  It  was 
all  explained  by  simple  causes,  —  yes  ; 
but  it  was  a  haunted  house,  neverthe- 
less. It  is  a  haunted  world  we  live 
in,  for  that  matter,  Dora  Dutton. 

You  see  there  are  so  many  of  us,  — 
so  many  little  Eylett  Brights :  I  like 
to  call  them  by  their  whole  patro- 
nymic, it  suits  them  so  well,  Dutton 
dear. 

We  all  needed  the  country  that 
summer.  I  was  run  down  with  change 
of  servants,  and  nursing  ;  little  Thode 
had  just  crept  out  of  scarlet  fever, 
with  the  tattered  shreds  of  his  dear 
little  mortality  about  him,  wanting  all 
sorts  of  patching  up ;  and  the  other 
children  had  had  it  too,  more  or  less  ; 
mostly  less,  thank  the  good  Provi- 
dence !  We  all  needed  the  country  — 
doctor  said  we  must  have  it;  but 
there  was  Eylett  tied  down  to  his 
desk,  and  the  two  thousand  was'nt 
any  bigger  for  us  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

The  country  is  so  wide  and  free ; 
and  yet  it  is  so  hard  to  get  a  place  in 
it,  _  a  place  for  ever  so  many  little 
Eylett  Brights ! 

We  wanted  a  large  house,  and 
we  wanted  it  furnished;  there  must 
be  plenty  of  out-of-doors,  and  yet  we 


did  not  want  a  "place"  that  would 
have  to  be  kept  up.  People  who  were 
going  to  Europe,  and  had  out-of-town 
residences  to  leave,  must  leave  them 
to  their  own  sort,  you  know ;  carriage 
and  lawn  and  garden  people,  who 
would  have  gardeners  and  grooms.  It 
was  as  much  as  ever  we  could  do  to 
have  Onie  and  Ann.  More ;  for  they 
were  both  going  to  leave.  They  had 
objections  to  the  country.  So  we 
got  Margaret  and  Ellen  from  the  in- 
telligence office,  —  the  same  article, 
you  know,  with  a  new  label ;  and 
there  isn't  much  variety  in  the  labels, 
either.  It  is  wonderful  how  we  have 
rung  over  the  changes,  —  Margaret 
and  Katy  and  Ann ;  Bridget  and 
Ann  and  Katy ;  Bridget  and  Marga- 
ret and  Ellen  ;  and  how  natural,  of 
course,  the  name  sounds,  whichever  it 
is,  when  they  tell  it;  and  how  the 
impression  of  the  whole  successive 
multitude  drifts  and  runs  together  in 
our  minds  into  the  image  of  one 
great,  awfulj  representative  —  kitchen 
creature ! 

Well,  we  searched  the  papers,  and 
we  searched  the  country;  we  had 
spent  fifteen  dollars  before  we  knew 
it,  running  out  and  in  to  see  things, 
and  conclude  they  wouldn't  do.  So 
we  kept  quiet  a  while,  and  almost 
gave  it  up.  Eylett  said  we  might  hit 
upon  something  by  and  by,  when 
somebody's  house  was  left  on  their 
hands,  too  late  for  a  high  rent  or  a 
whole  season.  I  didn't  see  how, 
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though.  I  told  him  it  would  have 
to  come  and  hit  upon  us  ;  we  couldn't 
afford  to  go  after  it  any  more. 

Things  do  come  and  hit  you  if  you 
only  stand  still  because  you  must,  — 
not  because  you're  lazy. 

One  day,  at  the  counting-room,  Mr. 
Haughton  was  asking  Eylett  after  his 
family.  Eylett  told  him  he  was  get- 
ting along  ;  but  they  needed  a  change, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  make  a  plan 
that  would  suit  in  all  ways. 

"  Take  a  house  a  little  way  out  of 
town,"  said  Mr.  Haughton. 

"  I've  been  trying  to,"  said  Eylett ; 
"  but  the  house  I  want  doesn't  seem 
to  be  anywhere." 

One  of  the  boys  came  in  from  the 
bank  just  then,  and  heard  it. 

"  I  know  of  a  house,  Mr.  Bright," 
he  said ;  "  but  it's  rather  a  queer  one, 
up  over  the  hill,  out  of  our  village ; 
and  to  let  cheap,  I  guess.  Old  Zerub 
Throop's.  He's  dead,  and  things 
aren't  to  be  touched  for  five  years. 
But  the  house  can  be  hired  just  as  it 
is,  if  anybody  likes.  It  is  a  jolly  big 
one,  and  an  old  garden  and  fields  all 
round  it.  Why  don't  you  come  out 
and  see  it?" 

Eylett  guessed  he  would. 

And  so,  one  day,  we  went  out  to 
E/intheroote. 

Why,  you  see,  it  was  splendid ! 
All  that  great  hill,  and  the  sunrise  on 
one  side,  and  the  sunset  the  other ! 
But,  as  to  the  house,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  day  had  always  had  to  climb  over 
and  round  it,  and  had  never  shone 
through  it.  Such  a  musty,  shady, 
lo-from-the-tombs  old  place  you  never 
got"  into!  The  front  door  was  all 
grown  up  with  weeds  and  vines.  It 
was  tall  and  narrow,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  fan-light  over  it.  It  looked 
as  if  nothing  had  ever  gone  in  and 
out  but  coffins,  I  told  Eylett. 

We  found  a  woman  in  the  village 


who  had  kept  house  there ;  and  she 
went  up  with  us,  and  showed  it. 

"  It's  in  good  order,"  she  said ;  "  the 
front  part's  clean,  because  it  ain't 
never  been  dirtied ;  and  the  back 
part's  clean,  because  I  done  the 
scrubbin' ." 

There  was  one  real  lovely  room 
across  the  ell,  up-stairs,  at  the  end. 
Four  windows,  —  east,  south,  and 
west,  —  the  sun  and  the  soft  wind  just 
rioting  through. 

"  O  Eylett ! "  I  cried,  standing  in 
the  middle,  "  here's  the  summer-time 
and  the  beauty !  Here's  the  life  of 
the  house  ! " 

"Yes'm,"  said  Mrs.  Hand,  "here's 
where  'twas.  But  I'll  tell  you  what, 
'tain't  more'n  fair  to  let  you  know : 
I  don't  believe  it's  all  gone  out  of  it. 
/  don't  believe,  in  my  soul,  Zend's 
done  with  it !  " 

She  spoke  in  a  hushed  way,  as  if 
there  might  be  some  one  listening. 

"  Done  with  it  ?     He's  dead ! " 

"  Yes'm ;  that's  just  why  you  can't 
tell.  I  staid  here  a  month  after- 
wards, and  I  had  —  well  —  experien- 
ces. If  I  was  you,  I'd  shet  it  up." 

"  Shut  it  up !  I  shall  put  the 
children  into  it." 

"  That  may  do.  Maybe  he'll  quit 
them." 

I  had  my  doubts  about  that  conclu- 
sion, if  I  hadnjt  about  the  ghost.  I 
couldn't  think,  if  he  wanted  to  come 
at  all,  that  old  Zerub,  or  any  other 
rational  spirit,  would  come  back  the 
less  for  —  you  needn't  laugh,  Dutton; 
I  don't  care  if  they  are  mine ! 

"  See  here,  my  good  woman ! "  says 
Eylett  turning  round  sharp,  "I 
can't  come  here  if  my  servants  and 
children  are  to  get  hold  of  this  non- 
sense. Has  it  been  talked  round  in 
the  village  ?  " 

"  Not  from  me  ;  I've  held  my  tongue 
too  long  for  Zerub  to  begin  chatter- 
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ing  DOW.  I  always  left  all  his  affairs 
to  hisself,  an'  I  do  yit.  But  this  is 
your  affair,  kinder,  if  you're  comin'. 
I  jest  eased  my  mind." 

"  It  shall  be  the  play-room,  —  the 
day-nursery,"  I  repeated,  ignoring  the 
nonsense  once  and  forever.  "  And 
here,"  said  I,  going  back  into  a  small 
adjoining  chamber,  "  I'll  have  my  sew- 
ing-machine and  my  writing-desk, 
and  all  my  little  things  and  doings 
that  I  want  close  by  the  children,  but 
not  mixed  up  and  crowded  with  them. 
We  can  be  grand  here,  Eylett.  There 
is  no  end  of  room.  As  to  those  front 
parlors  and  bedrooms,  we'll  fasten 
back  every  blind,  and  fling  up  every 
window,  and  let  June  do  the  rest. 
We'll  come,  Eylett,  won't  we?"  I 
concluded  after  my  wife's  fashion,  — 
a  decision  first,  and  a  question  after- 
ward. 

So  we  went  down  into  Bintheroote, 
and  found  Mr.  Rufus  Abell,  the  agent ; 
and  Eylett  put  in  the  ghost-story  in 
the  way  of  business,  and  got  off  fifty 
dollars  for  that ;  though  I  told  him 
men  always  came  out  with  the  very 
thing  they  didn't  want  mentioned ; 
and  we  took  the  house  for  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  and  could  stay 
the  season,  —  three  months,  or  six,  as 
we  had  a  mind. 

But  we  were  not  to  ask  to  have  the 
first  thing  done  for  us,  and  we  were 
to  alter  nothing  ourselves.  These 
were  the  conditions. 

We  had  a  splendid  time  moving. 
You  know  I  don't  mind  trouble  ;  and 
the  children  Were  as  gay  as  larks. 
We  didn't  have  much  to  move,  either ; 
only  our  clothes,  and  the  few  things 
we  couldn't  live  without,  and  to  send 
the  rest  right  off  to  a  store-room  ;  for 
we  gave  up  our  house  in  town,  of 
course. 

Margaret  and  Ellen  gave  warning 
the  second  morning  after  we  got  there  j 


that  we  expected.  All  we  hoped  for 
from  them  was  to  get  through  the 
flitting;  though  how  they  could,  with 
the  sun  shining  as  it  did,  and  the 
clover  smelling,  and  the  birds  singing, 
I  don't  see.  I  should  as  soon  have 
given  warning  in  heaven,  —  as,  to  be 
sure,  I  suppose  some  folks  will ! 

Well,  we  didn't  care ;  it  was  all 
fun,  nobody  was  going  to  call,  I  could 
just  put  on  a  calico  wrapper, — keep 
it  on,  I  mean,  —  and  take  right  hold, 
if  it  came  to  that ;  and  we  set  Mrs. 
Hand  to  inquiring  for  us  in  the  vil- 
lage. In  result  of  which,  after  three 
days  of  the  "warning,"  and  three 
days  more  of  the  "  week  "  that  they 
wouldn't  stay,  and  hardly  ever  will, 
and  you  hardly  ever  care  to  have  them, 
since  the  days  of  warning  are  in 
themselves  so  like  the  days  of  doom ; 
and  yet,  after  three  other  days  of  ex- 
pectation and  hard  work,  and  baker's 
bread,  there  came  to  "  our  ha'  door," 
and  when  that  was  opened  into  the 
best  —  I  mean  the  dingiest  —  parlor, 
a  —  well  —  these  presents. 

A  hat  and  feather,  —  that  is,  a  very 
remarkable  and  exaggerated  piece  of  a 
bird,  that  was  neither  wing,  tail,  nor 
breast,  but  enough  of  it  for  all  three, 
attached  mysteriously  to  the  middle 
of  a  forehead ;  an  emphatic  chignon, 
a  very  much  fluted  and  hitched-up 
alpacca  overskirt,  and  a  pair  of  tall, 
heeled  boots,  on  which  all  the  rest 
walked  in. 

What  else  should  have  come,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  had  happened  to  be  a 
man  ?  These,  you  know,  are  the 
things  which  stand  for  a  woman  now- 
a-days,  and  make  up  the  general  pre- 
sentment and  expression  of  her  con- 
founding distinctions;  so  that  the 
pieces  of  a  woman  in  the  windows  of 
the  great  furnishing  shops,  "articu- 
lated" on  wires,  hint  out  something 
rather  superior,  on  the  whole,  to  most 
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of  the  specimens  which  articulate 
themselves,  and  are  seen  about  the 
streets. 

The  "articulation,"  in  this  in- 
stance, announced  herself  to  me,  look- 
ing at  her  with  a  puzzle  and  a  question 
in  my  face,  as,"  a  girl."  An  American 
girl  she  was  too ;  no  Irish,  we  found 
out  gradually,  would  apply.  Although 
Sarah  Hand  had  been  reticent,  Terence 
Muldoon,  who  chored,  and  chopped 
wood,  and  "  fought  and  carried "  for 
old  Mr.  Zerubbabel  Throop,  and 
who  staid  by  to  "  garrud  the  hoose,"~ 
with  Mrs.  Hand,  during  the  month  of 
her  closing-up  services  and  adminis- 
tration, had  not  been  so  j  and  there 
were  vague  and  terrible  rumors  afloat 
in  the  Irish  stratum  of  society,  and 
the  universal  Irish  mind  was  set 
against  the  "  owld  Throop  place  an7 
its  divilments."  This  came  to  us  by 
degrees,  as  our  own  experience  de- 
veloped. 

"  I'm  the  girl,"  said  the  articulation, 
"that  Miss  Hand  was  to  look  up. 
She's  my  Aunt  Sarah.  I'm  A  dasher." 

"  You're  a  —  what  ?  "  said  I  explo- 
sively, in  my  astonishment. 

"  A  dasher.     A  dasher  down." 

I  just  stared.  I  began  to  think 
she  must  be  a  lunatic.  And  a  lunatic 
who  announced  herself  as  a  dasher 
down  might  not  be  the  subject  of  a 
form  of  hallucination  one  would  like 
to  have  illustrated  in  one's  parlor. 

Butj  while  I  stared,  she  added 
mildly,  "  That's  my  name." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  I,  relieved,  and  catch- 
ing my  breath.  "Just  spell  it,  if 
you  please." 

"  A,d,a,s,h,a,  —  Adasha ;  D,o,w,n,e, 
—  Downe  ;  Adasha  Downe." 

"  Thank  you.  It  sounds  rather 
terrific,  you  see,  before  one  knows, 
especially  for  a  person  who  is  to 
handle  cups  and  saucers." 

Adasha  gave  a  bright  look  out  of 


her  eyes,  without  moving  a  muscle 
of  her  very  round,  and  very  large, 
and  very  solid  face. 

"  There's  many  a  one  gets  a  name, 
you  know,  for  a  thing  they  never 
did."  Then  she  smiled  widely.  She 
could  not  help  it ;  she  must  do  it 
widely,  if  she  smiled  at  all.  It  took 
very  little  exertion,  and  but  slight 
play  of  her  lips  ;  for  her  lips  were 
ample,  and  behind  them  were  white 
teeth  that  needed  generous  accommo- 
dation. 

I  liked  the  smile  and  the  bright 
look.  I  began  to  think  of  engaging 
her ;  up'  to  that  moment,  I  had  only 
thought  how  to  get  rid  of  her.  I 
asked  her  if  she  could  make  bread 
and  hop-yeast ;  if  she  could  wash  and 
iron ;  and  if  she  would  do  any  thing 
else  that  I  might  ask  of  her,  and  tell 
her  kow. 

She  could  and  she  would. 

"Will  you  take  off  your  things 
and  stay  now  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  you  see,  in  my  suit 
and  my  heeled  boots  and  my  hair,  I 
don't  really  see  how  I.  could.  But 
I'll  get  a  bag  o'  clo'es,  and  come  back 
in  half  an  hour." 

"  Very  well." 

She  did.  And  so  we  had  Adasha 
Downe. 

That  was  all  we  had  ;  and  we  found 
it  was  all  we  had  to  hope  for.  For 
love,  nor  money,  nor  for  Christian 
charity,  we  could  get  no  soul  to  offer 
or  consent.  We  tried  for  three  weeks ; 
and  then  we  settled  down,  until  the 
prejudice  should  wear  away,  to  a  plan 
that  we  fitted  to  the  case.  A  boy  to 
do  chores,  and  a  woman  to  come  three 
times  a  week,  and  wash  and  iron  and 
scrub.  Then,  with  all  the  children, 
and  their  summer  liberty,  on  my 
hands,  I  thought  of  another  expedi- 
ency, —  a  young  girl  as  a  sort  of  gov- 
erness-companion, who  might  keep 
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them  up  in  their  A,  B,  C,  and  their 
tables,  tell  them  which  side  of  the 
world  they  were  on,  and  a  few  pre- 
liminary items  of  like  importance ; 
sew  on  a  string  or  a  button  now  and 
then,  and  help  me  in  such  things  as 
I  daily  put  my  practical  hands  to. 

We  found  her;  she  was  fore- 
ordained. 

Do  you  remember  little  Car  Whap- 
share,  the  youngest  girl  at  dear 
old  Cradley  School  the  last  year  we 
were  there  ?  She  lives  right  here  in 
Kiutheroote  ;  and  she  had  kept  school 
until  she  hadn't  much  face  left ; 
though  what  she  had  kept  the  pretty 
in  it,  as  the  child's  barley-sugar  keeps 
the  clear  and  the  sweet  down  to  the 
last  thin  needle  of  identity.  She  was 
engaged  to  marry  —  in  this  life  or  in 
the  life  everlasting  —  a  splendid  fel- 
low, the  young  doctor  of  the  place. 
But  the  old  doctor  wouldn't  let  go, 
and  the  old  patients  wouldn't  change; 
and  so  he  was  getting  —  excellent 
practice  and  very  limited  pay;  and 
Car's  mother  was  poor.  And  that's 
the  way  things  were  with  them; 
and  th«y  couldn't  be  much  more 
wayward. 

Arthur  Blaice — her  doctor — said 
she  must  give  up  teaching,  for  all 
summer  at  least.  She  was  in  a 
worry.  But  then,  there  was  I  in  a 
worry  too,  up  there  on  the  hill ;  and 
the  worries  of  the  world  do,  once  in 
a  while,  when  the  right  ones  are 
thrown  together,  turn  suddenly,  by 
the  beautiful  chemistry  of  things,  into 
a  blessed  mutual  content. 

Car  Whapshare  came  to  live  with 
us  all  summer. 

And  it  was  just  after  she  came, 
mind  you,  that  the  signs  and  wonders 
began. 

How  we  three  —  Car,  Adasha,  and 
I  —  did  work,  letting  the  besieging 
pleasantness  into  that  old  house ! 


Adasha,  cleared  for  action,  without 
her  heeled  boots  and  her  hair,  —  that 
is,  with  only  a  reasonable  amount 
that  you  might  believe  in,  gathered 
up  with  a  screw  and  a  double  behind, 
and  fastened  with  a  rubber  comb, 
without  any  humps  or  hitchups, — 
turned  suddenly  into  an  individual. 
That  was  a  refreshment  and  a  confi- 
dence. I  suppose  there  is  a  beauty 
of  "  the  all,"  —  Emerson  says  so ;  but 
you  do  want  caches :  the  world  will 
never  make  up  the  nicest  kind  of  total 
by  rubbing  out  its  units. 

We  could  not  alter;  but  we  could 
innovate  and  renovate.  We  rolled 
back  the  heavy  worsted  damask  cur- 
tains on  their  old-fashioned  gilded 
poles,  threw  wide  the  blinds,  and  let 
the  summer  in.  We  turned  the 
musty  old  chairs  and  sofas  out  on 
the  grass ;  we  cut  away  the  thorn- 
branches  and  the  twisted  stems  of 
creepers  from  the  choked-up  porch ; 
and  we  left  the  high  narrow  door  open 
all  day  long,  so  that  a  column  of  sun- 
shine poured  itself  through  that  way 
in  the  morning,  and  bars  of  gold  shot 
slanting  across  from  the  windows  of 
the  south  parlor  through  the  noon- 
time. When  the  house  was  sweetened 
full  of  it,  we  began  to  shut  the  green 
blinds  again  in  the  midday,  and  only 
leave  the  air  to  filter  in  from  over 
sun-basked  fields  and  tops  of  clover. 

"We'll   drive   the   ghosts   out/'  I1 
said  gayly. 

"  They'll  be  driv  out  or  stirred 
up,"  said  Adasha  Downe.  "  I  don't 
s'pose  we  can  tell  which  till  we've 
tried." 

Mrs.  Hand  came  up  several  times 
to  see  us.  Partly  because  of  her 
niece ;  partly  because  of  the  cat, 
which  was  her  charge,  but  which  she 
could  not  coax  away  with  her ;  and 
partly  to  ask  me  privately  every  time, 
and  with  solemn  emphasis,  just  before 
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she  went  away,  "if  we  had  noticed 
any  thing." 

"  Nothing/7  I  told  her  at  last,  "  but 
that  black  cat.  She  haunts  the  house. 
There's  something  awful  a*bout  her. 
She  steals  round  everywhere,  like  an 
uneasy  spirit ;  but  she  won't  come  in 
and  be  tame.  I  have  met  her  in  the 
rooms  and  on  the  stairs ;  but  the 
minute  she  sees  anybody,  she's  off 
like  a  black  rocket,  with  her  tail 
straight  up  in  the  air,  and  as  big  ! 
The  children  have  found  a  kitten; 
they  pet  that,  and  the  old  cat  stands 
away  off  and  watches.  She  is  like  a 
human  mother,  that  lets  her  child  be 
taken  in  where  she  doesn't  feel  will- 
ing or  worthy  to  go.  She  behaves 
like  a  bad  conscience." 

"  Zerub  Throop  hadn't  a  bad  con- 
science. He  warn't  givin',  nor  he 
warn't  pious;  but  he  was  a  real 
righteous  pertackeller  man." 

"  I  never  thought  of  Mr.  Throop, 
Mrs.  Hand.  I  was  speaking  of  the  cat." 
"  All  the  same.     She's  in  it.     She 
knows,"  said  Mrs.  Hand  impressively. 
"  Cats  are  signful  creatures,  about 
weather,  an'  sickness,  an'  such ;   an' 
they  have   a   feelin'   for  other-world 
things,  too,  you  may  depend  they  do. 
They  see   in   the    dark.     What  does 
that    mean  ?      It   just    corresponds. 
Do  you  know  how  hard  it  is  to  keep 
a  cat  out  of  a  dyin'  room,  or  where  a 
corpse  is  ?    You  just  wait  and  notice." 
"  Oh,  for  mercy's  sake,  don't !  "   I 
cried  out,  almost  with  a  shriek. 
The  woman  was  growing  ghastly. 
"La!    I    didn't   mean   any  thing. 
Like   as    not,   you'll    never  have    a 
chance.     But  that's  a  fact.     It's  the 
reason  why  they  stay  round  places  so. 
Every  thing  isn't  gone,  and  they  know 
it.     Why,  live  folks  leaves  something 
of    theirselves   in   the    places  where 
they've  been  and  acted.     Now,  when- 
ever I  heerd  them   noises,  that  cat 


was'  alwers  yowlin'  alongside.  Way 
off,  maybe,  or  soon  afterwards ;  but 
she  always  jined  in,  —  or  Amenned." 
"  Mrs.  Hand,  what  were  the 
noises  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  Kind  of  stirrins, 
—  soundins  ;  everywhere  to  once  ; 
distant  and  down-like,  but  strugglin'" 
an'  risin'  up.  I  can't  tell  you  what 
they  were  ;  but  the  old  house  seemed 
all  breathin'  alive  with  'em,  as  if 
they  might  bust  out  anywheres.  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  think.  If  ever  you 
hear  any  thing,  you'll  hear  more.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  'twas  only  a  kind 
of  gettin'  ready,  a  gropin'  out.  You 
wait  and  notice." 

"If  only  you  wouldn't  please  say 
that ! "  cried  I  nervously.  The  words 
were  growing  awful  to  me.  And  then 
I  laughed  at  myself  for  minding 
them,  or  any  of  it,  as  I  bade  Mrs. 
Hand  good-morning  at  that  pleasant 
east  side-door,  opening  out  into  the 
warm,  living  breath  and  glory  of  the 
perfect  June  day. 

Well,  the  children  had  their  games, 
all  day  long ;  their  blocks  and  their 
baby-house,  their  tea-parties  and  their 
soap-bubbles,  in  the  bright  ell-cham- 
ber ;  and  they  played  hoarse,  driving 
each  other  with  gay,  knitted  harness 
arid  reins,  up  and  down  the  long  pas- 
sages of  the  old  house;  and  they 
went  to  bed  at  night  in  the  west 
rooms,  back  of  ours,  where  the  twi- 
light lingered  till  they  were  fast 
asleep  ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  They 
take  up  all  the  time,  and  they  fill  the 
house  full ;  what  else  —  if  there  were 
any  thing  —  could  creep  in  ?  Their 
little  plays,  and  their  little  prayers, 
and  their  little  dreams,  '  and  their 
sweet  sleeping  breath,  —  why,  it's  a 
home  now,  brimming  over  with  them. 
Bad  vapors  couldn't  come  up  through 
the  fair,  full  fountain." 

And  so,  after  the  ha'ppy,  tired  day, 
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I  went  to  sleep  myself,  and  slept  as 
having  angels  about  me. 

There  was  one  thing  we  had  to  do 
to  that  ell-chamber.  We  had  to  take 
the  door  down.  It  was  a  modern 
door,  put  up  since  Mr.  Throop  came ; 
and  it  lifted  off  on  its  hinges.  The 
reason  we  could  not  have  it  on  was, 
that  it  shut  with  a  horrid  spring-lock. 
We  couldn't  have  the  children  getting 
shut  in  there  every  day,  and  having 
to  be  taken  down  outside,  you  know, 
with  ladders. 

Eylett  and  I  had  the  north-west 
front  bedroom.  There  were  two  large 
rooms,  and  a  little  one  tucked  in 
between,  on  each  side  the  hall  in  the 
main  house ;  then  the  long  ell  ran 
back,  and  there  were  three  or  four  in 
that,  besides  the  attics.  Caroline 
Whapshare  slept  in  the  large  one 
back,  on  the  south-east  side,  and  the 
children,  as  I  said,  were  in  the  rooms 
behind  ours.  Nobody  slept  in  the  ell. 
Adasha  Downe  had  the  little  room 
next  to  Miss  Whapshare's. 

Somehow,  in  the  great  rambling 
place,  we  did  like  to  keep  all  together 
at  night.  There  would  be  thunder- 
showers,  and  there  might  be  burglars ; 
nobody  believed  in  any  thing  else  or 
farther  off.  The  children  never  heard 
a  word.  I  found  I  could  really  trust 
Adasha  Dpvvne. 

Whether  it  was  the  fatigue  that 
gave  us  such  sound  nights,  or  whether 
there  never  was  any  thing  to  wake  us 
up  until  the  night  1  am  going  to  tell 
of,  I  don't  know ;  but  so  it  was,  that, 
for  a  week  or  two  after  my  talk  with 
Sarah  Hand,  we  might  have  been  the 
builders  and  first  dwellers  at  Throop 
Hill,  for  all  sign  we  had  from  the 
"  soul  of  things  "  in  its  old  timbers 
or  out  from  its  far  corners. 

Then,  all  at  once,  something  hap- 
pened. 

I  had  gone  to  bed  one  evening  at 


ten,  and  had  had  my  first  two  hours' 
nap.    Suddenly  I  sat  up,  wide  awake. 

Something  crashed  me  awake ;  a 
great  resounding  came  with  me  out 
of  my  dream ;  and  I  listened  mentally 
in  as  great  an  outward  silence,  to 
hear  what  it  had  been  like. 

A  ringing,  clattering,  metallic 
sound,  as  if  a  tinman's  cart  had  been 
upset  outside,  or  a  great  sheet  of  thin 
iron  been  shaken  or  struck  upon  some- 
where in  the  house. 

Had  I  heard  it  ?  or  was  it  only  that 
all  my  nerves  had  suddenly  vibrated 
with  some  tingling  shock,  and  waked 
me  with  a  feeling  of  such  sound?  It 
was  "all  over,  everywhere,"  as  Mrs. 
Hand  had  expressed  it ;  either  all 
over  me,  or  —  creation  perhaps. 

Why  did  not  everybody  in  the  house 
wake  up  ? 

While  I  held  my  breath  and  won- 
dered, it  came  again.  Now  I  knew 
that  I  heard  it  with  my  bodily  ears. 
But  what  I  heard,  I  could  neither 
conceive  nor  tell. 

"  My  -gracious,  Eylett !  what  was 
that  noise  ?  " 

I  had  my  hand  tight  upon  my  hus- 
band's shoulder.  But  Eylett  was  ly- 
ing on  his  right  side ;  and  he  could 
not  hear  with  his  left  ear. 

"  Noise  ?  I  don't  hear  any.  Let 
me  move.  Let  me  get  my  good  ear 
up.  What  was  it  like  ? 

"I  don't  know.  Like  a  ringing, 
a  scraping,  a  rattling,  a  reverberating, 
crashing  and  hollow,  far-off  and  all 
round.  In  the  air.  As  if  the  house 
was  a  Chinese  gong,  and  somebody 
was  walking  in  the  middle  of  it." 

"All  that?  Pooh!  You've  been 
dreaming." 

"  No,  I  haven't.  I've  been  sitting 
straight  up  with  my  eyes  open." 

We  both  sat  straight  up  for  ten 
minutes,  and  in  those  ten  minutes 
every  thing  was  deadly  still.  At  the 
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end  of  them,  we  heard  a  cat's  dolorous 
cry,  away  off,  down  below,  somewhere. 

"  How  can  that  cat  have  got  in  ?  " 

"  She  isn't  in :  she's  under  the  pi- 
azza probably.  She  does  go  there. 
You'd  better  go  to  sleep,  Lizzie." 
And  Eylett  laid  himself  down  again, 
as  men  do  when  there  isn't  a  fire  nor 
anybody  to  shoot. 

I  knew  I  had  better  go  to  sleep ; 
but  I  didn't  for  two  good  hours.  By 
that  time,  I  could  hardly  have  de- 
clared that  I  had  heard  any  thing,  it 
was  so  long  ago,  and  I  had  so  studied 
rny  impression  to  pieces,  trying  to 
match  it  to  any  possibility  of  causa- 
tion. 

Of  course  Eylett  laughed  at  me  in 
the  morning ;  and  of  course  I  let  him 
laugh,  and  didn't  say  any  thing  till 
he  got  through.  Women  never  do. 
Only  when  I  thought  he  had  had  it 
out  reasonably,  I  hushed  him  up  as 
regarded  the  rest  of  the  family. 
"  Don't  talk  about  it  down-stairs,"  I 
said. 

He  thought  I  wanted  to  be  let 
alone  on  my  own  account.  It  was 
not  that.  I  wanted  the  fact  let  alone. 
If  it  was  not  a  noise,  it  was  an  experi- 
ence. That  was  what  Mrs.  Hand  had 
called  it.  If  you  have  the  experience, 
what  difference  does  the  noise,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  make,  one 
way  or  the  other  ? 

The  next  night,  I  went  to  bed  in  a 
perfectly  calm  and  equable  state  of 
mind.  I  can  positively  affirm  that  I 
expected  nothing  except  to  sleep. 
And  I  did  sleep,  as  I  always  do,  in- 
stantly and  soundly,  after  my  little 
read,  which  I  always  indulge  in  at 
night,  with  a  candle  on  my  small 
book-table  beside  my  bed,  in  defiance- 
of  all  old-time  superstitions  handed 
down  from  the  days  of  voluminous 
bed-curtains  and  top-hamper,  and  ab- 
surdly repeated  now,  when  we  lie 


down  on  our  flat  mattresses  in  their 
low  French  boxes,  with  nothing  com- 
bustible within  a  yard  of  the  light. 

I  slept  my  three  or  four  early  hours. 
I  am  glad  they  are  the  hours  of 
"beauty-sleep ;  "  for  they  are  the  only 
hours  I  am  perfectly  sure  of.  After 
that,  I  begin  to  nap  and  dream,  to 
wake,  and  think  of  things,  —  the 
beans  I  meant  to  have  told  Adasha  to 
put  to  soak,  the  jam  that  must  be 
scalded  over,  the  twist  and  buttons  to 
be  got  for  the  tailoresS  who  is  coming 
Thursday,  then,  being  thoroughly 
roused,  to  go  round  and  regulate  open 
windows,  and  cover  up  the  children. 

It  was,  perhaps,  about  two  o'clock 
when  I  was  again  electrified  into  full 
and  instant  consciousness.  The  same 
reverberating,  radiating  noise,  ring- 
ing, rattling,  metallic,  with  a  queer 
sound  of  struggle  in  it,  too,,  that  sug- 
gested Pandemonium  as  one  great  tin 
kettle,  and  all  the  little  imps  clawing 
frantically  to  get  out. 

Then  there  came  a  bang.  That 
woke  Eylett.  Neither  of  us  said  a 
word,  but  both  were  instantly  out  of 
bed  and  into  dressing-gowns  and  slip- 
pers. 

We  went  out  into  the  great  upper 
hall,  and  stood  still.  Every  thing  else 
stood  still  too.  We  could  hear  the  old 
Willard  clock  ticking  away  composed- 
ly down  in  the  dining-room,  and  not  a 
breath  or  movement  of  any  thing  else. 

We  went  on,  down  between  the 
rooms ;  as  we  went,  there  came  winding 
up  from  somewhere,  the  eerie,  weary, 
wandering  wail  of  that  uncanny  cat. 

Two  doors  moved  their  open  cracks 
a  little  as  we  passed,  and  two  noses 
were  put  forth. 

"Marm!  Sir!"  cried  Adasha 
Downe,  in  a  tremulous  whisper, 
"  what  was  that  racket  ?  " 

"  What  can  have  happened  ?  "  said 
Car  Whapshare. 
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"Don't  wake  the  children,"  whis- 
pered I.  "  We  are  going  to  see." 

We  went  everywhere  ;  up  and  down 
all  the  stairs,  into  the  kitchen  and 
pantries  and  outrooms.  We  opened 
the  side-door,  and  looked  out  into  the 
starlight.  Something  black  dashed 
out  between  Eylett's  legs. 

"  I  told  you  that  cat  was  in,"  said  I. 

"Well,  she's  out,"  replied  Eylett. 
"  She  couldn't  have  done  it." 

We  found  nothing  to  account  for 
the  clatter,  not  even  a  dipper  or  tin 
pan  fallen  down. 

We  went  up  stairs  again,  and  en- 
countered the  noses  waiting. 

"What  was  it?"  came  the  two 
whispers  again. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  have  been  any 
thing,"  answered  Eylett. 

"  Marm  ! "  said  Adasha  Downe 
breathlessly,  "  that's  awful !  " 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  I  retorted,  with  de- 
cision. "It's  quite  comfortable. 
Don't  frighten  the  children." 

In  the  morning  I  was  dressed  early, 
and  went  through  the  rooms  up-stairs 
with  a  vague  feeling  as  if  I  might  see 
by  daylight  where  the  sound  had  been. 

There  was  a  tin  horse  on  the  entry 
floor,  lying  peaceably  upon  its  side, 
with  that  touchingly  helpless  and  re- 
signed expression  that  children's  dolls 
and  horses  have  in  the  cast-off  positions 
in  which  little  hands  have  left  them ; 
there  was  the  usual  litter  of  blocks 
and  toys  in  the  playroom,  but  noth- 
ing seemed  as  if  it  had  borne  part  in 
any  mystical  orgie.  The  summer  sun 
streamed  in,  and  filled  the  chambers 
to  the  brim  with  cheer  and  splendor. 

Coming  out  of  the  ell-room,  I  no- 
ticed the  register-valve  slipped  slight- 
ly out  of  its  place,  and  resting  with 
one  edge  just  over  upon  the  floor.  I 
pushed  it  back,  and  wondered  who 
had  moved  k.  I  supposed  Adasha 
must  have  lifted  it  out,  in  sweeping, 


to  brush  the  dust  from  the  spreading 
mouth  of  the  pipe.  I  mentioned  it  to 
her  when  I  went  down  stairs,  and 
asked  her  to  be  careful.  It  would  not 
do  for  the  children  to  get  an  idea  of 
its  coming  off.  Adasha  told  me  she 
had  not  "tetched"  it.  She  didn't 
know  it  would  come  off.  It  was 
queer;  but  I  supposed  it  "happened" 
somehow,  and  then  I  forgot  all  about  it. 

We  had  two  still  nights,  and  then, 
in  the  third,  a  rattle  and  a  slam  woke 
me  up.  I  missed  the  reverberation, 
if  it  had  occurred.  In  fact,  I  did  not 
connect  this  with  the  other.  It  sound- 
ed like  some  one  fumbling  at  a  blind 
or  lock,  and  then  a  sudden  jar,  as  of 
blind  or  door  flung  back. 

"  It's  burglars  this  time  ! "  I  whis- 
pered loudly  in  Eylett's  ear.  "I 
heard  them  trying  something,  and 
then  it  banged." 

"  Burglars  don't  bang,"  said  Eylett 
sleepily. 

"  There  isn't  any  wind,  and  things 
don't  bang  themselves,"  said  I. 
"You'd  better  get  up." 

So  we  had  another  promenade.  It 
came  to  nothing,  like  the  rest. 

"  Are  we  never  to  get  any  sleep  in 
this  house  ?  "  asked  Eylett,  in  a  mel- 
ancholy way.  "  Don't  hear  any  thing 
more,  Lizzie,  if  you  can  help  it." 

"No,  I  won't,"  I  replied  dutifully, 
keeping  the  rest  of  my  thoughts  to 
myself. 

In  the  morning,  before  I  went  down 
the  back-stairs  to  the  kitchen  to  look 
after  breakfast,  stopping  at  the  play- 
room, as  I  had  a  habit  of  doing,  drawn 
by  the  pleasantness  of  the  place  where 
the  children  had  been  yesterday  and 
were  going  to  be  to-day,  and  taking 
a  glance  at  the  sunshine  and  the  toys 
that  seemed  conspiring  a  good  time 
together,  I  saw  that  register  off  again, 
—  really  off,  this  time,  an  inch  or  two. 

Could  it  have  been  that  that  banged 
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in  the  night !     I  went  back  and  called 
Eylett. 

"  Just  look ! "  said  I.  "  How  do  you 
suppose  it  came  so  ?  " 

"  Children/'  said  he. 

"No/'  I  affirmed  positively.  "I 
found  it  so  before ;  and  I  have  watch- 
ed. They  never  meddle  with  it ;  and, 
besides,  it  was  not  so  at  bedtime. 
We  undressed  them  here.  Do  you 
suppose  I  shouldn't  have  noticed  it  ?  " 

"Spirits  then/7  suggested  Eylett 
meekly,  as  driven  to  a  logical  end.  "  It's 
their  style.  Like  their  impudence." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  I,  which  was  pre- 
cisely what  he  wanted  me  to  say. 

For  all  that,  the  same  night  there 
was  a  greater  din  and  rampage  than 
ever ;  and  the  next  morning  there 
was  the  register  fairly  off  and  away, 
wheeled  completely  from  the  hole,  and 
laid  with  nearly  its  entire  circumfer- 
ence upon  the  carpet. 

I  called  them  all  then, — Eylett,  Car- 
oline, and  Adasha  Downe.  It  was 
early.  The  children  were  only  just 
waking  up,  and  beginning  to  throw 
the  pillows  at  each  other,  or  to  pull 
on  stockings  heel  side  before. 

"  That  ghost  comes  up  the  register- 
pipe,"  said  Adasha  Downe  solemnly, 
looking  into  the  hole  as  into  the  mouth 
of  the  pit. 

"  And  the  ghost  is  "  —  cried  I,  with 
a  sudden  illumination. 

"  Here  in  this  world ! "  broke  in 
Eylett,  catching  my  idea,  'and  putting 
the  extinguisher  on  before  I  had  fair- 
ly shown  its  little  blaze. 

"  Just  lift  that  register,"  said  he. 

I  put  my  hand  under  the  two 
valves,  an  iron  and  a  brass  one.  I  sup- 
pose they  weighed  six  or  seven 
pounds.  Could  indeed  a  —  well,  the 
object  of  my  suspicion  —  lift  them  up  ? 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  I.  "  We'll  see. 
I'll  sit  up  this  very  night." 

On  the  whole,  however,  when  bed- 


time came,  I  decided  to  take  that  first 
nap,  and  trust  to  the  usual  reveille  for 
warning.  If  I  was  right  in  my  con- 
victions, it  would  give  me  time  enough. 
I  am  a  light  sleeper.  I  always  hear 
the  first  stir. 

I  put  a  light  in  one  of  the  ell-rooms, 
and  set  the  door  open  upon  the  passage. 
I  left  another  burning  in  my  little 
sewing-room,  back  in  its  farther  cor- 
ner, and  shaded  so  that  it  shone  faintly 
out  through  the  playroom. 

A  cross  passage  led  over  from  oppo- 
site the  head  of  the  back  staircase,  be- 
tween the  rooms,  to  a  linen-closet. 
Standing  in  this  opening,  or  just  down 
the  first  step  of  the  staircase  one  could 
command  the  whole  scene  of  action, 
and  nothing  could  pass  in  or  out  with- 
out observation. 

I  laid  my  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers in  instant  readiness.  In  fact, 
everybody  else  did  the  same  ;  and  we 
all  slept,  so  to  say,  upon  our  arms ;  for 
everybody  had  petitioned,  "  Call  me, 
if  you  hear  any  thing." 

Somehow,  we  were  a  little  later  that 
evening  than  usual ;  so  that  with  my 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions for  the  night,  it  was  eleven 
o'clock,  and  the  others  were  all  asleep, 
when  I  was  about  to  put  out  my  own 
candle.  Just  as  I  had  my  hand  upon 
the  extinguisher,  it  began, —  the  noise. 
That  frantic,  struggling,  stretching, 
ringing,  infernal  sound,  coming  away 
up  from  depths  below,  and  echoing 
everywhere. 

"Quick!  there  it  is  already!"  I 
cried  to  Eylett,  and  in  the  same  mo- 
ment was  off  myself.  I  darted  in  at 
the  two  doors  on  my  way,  and  wak- 
ened the  girls  with  one  shake  each. 
"  Don't  be  ten  seconds,  or  else  don't 
come  ! "  I  said,  and  hurried  on.  And 
in  less  than  a  minute  we  were  all  up- 
on the  spot,  huddled,  listening,  lying 
in  wait,  in  staircase  and  entry. 
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There  was  no  doubt,  standing  there, 
where  the  sound  came  from.  Up  that 
long  pipe  from  two  floors  below,  it 
tore  and  grappled,  grated  and  re- 
sounded ;  came  on  with  pauses  higher 
and  higher ;  at  last  was  on  a  level 
with  ourselves.  Then  a  fierce  stirring 
grinding,  a  seizing  of  hold  and  pur- 
chase. And  then  the  valve  clattered, 
as  if  pushed  against,  ineffectually, 
once  or  twice  ;  then  with  a  great 
hoist,  they  raised,  swivelled,  clashing 
round,  and  fell  with  an  awful  bang 
upon  the  floor. 

That  demoniac  cat  walked  forth. 

It  was  a  positive  fact.  We  saw  it 
with  our  eyes.  If  any  thing  in  this 
story  —  my  part  or  anybody's  else  — 
is  embellished,  it  is  not  that. 

"  I  told  you  so  ! "  said  I  to  Eylett. 

And  Eylett  could  not  say  a  word. 

We  were  all  down  cellar  next  morn- 
ing, after  our  early  breakfast,  inves- 
tigating ;  and  the  more  we  investi- 
gated, the  more  we  wondered. 

Out  of  the  brick  dome  of  the  fur- 
nace, high  up,  came  the  tin  pipe  that 
ran  horizontally  one  third  OB  more  the 
length  of  the  house,  then  up,  twelve 
feet  perhaps,  through  the  lower  story 
and  the  two  floors. 

We  opened  the  iron  door  of  the  air- 
chamber  from  which  the  pipes  radi- 
ated, and  looked  in.  There  was  orfly 
this  one  that  started  laterally  ;  all  the 
rest  sprung  from  the  top.  The  fur- 
nace itself  was  built  close  against  a 
brick  partition  which  divided  the  cel- 
lar. A  heavy  padlocked  door  shut 
off  the  forward  part,  which  had  been 
Mr.  Throop's  wine-cellar,  and  where 
all  remained  as  he  had  left  it 
Through  some  opening  in  the  back, 
accessible  only  from  this  locked  divis- 
ion, must  come  the  supply  of  air  to 
feed  the  furnace-chamber,  and  circu- 
late in  the  pipes.  Through  this  also, 
by  ways  known  only  to  herself,  must 


have  crept  the  cat  and  likewise  circu- 
lated. 

Into  that  dark,  hollow  space,  up  its 
rough  cast  sides,  — into  the  small,  ut- 
terly obscure  aperture,  along  those 
twenty  feet  of  mystery  and  uncer- 
tainty,—  one  would  think  this  was 
exploit  and  marvel  enough;  but  up 
that  twelve  feet  perpendicular,  with 
nothing  but  the%  lapping  of  the  tin 
sheets  to  claw  by,  and  the  bracing  of 
her  body  between  the  narrow  sides  ! 
Beyond  that, "  the  closed  register  at 
the  top !  What  sort  of  faith,  or  in- 
stinct, or  impishness,  was  it  that  led 
her  on?  We  stood  in  utter,  awed 
bewilderment.  It  was  almost  stranger 
than  a  ghost. 

One  thing  was  certain,  we  could 
not  let  the  play  have  a  run  of  a  hun- 
dred nights.  Something  must  be 
stopped  up,  or  come  down. 

"The  hole  in  the  furnace,"  sug- 
gested Caroline. 

"We  can't  get  at  it." 

"  Nail  something  over  the  register." 

"Then  we  should  have  the  noise, 
all  the  same,  and  the  poor  cat  would 
have  to  tumble  twelve  feet,  and  crawl 
twenty  backward.  She  deserves  bet- 
ter for  her  smartness." 

"  Unhitch  the  pipe." 

"  We  can't  have  workmen  into  the 
house,  or  alter  any  thing." 

"I'll  do  it  myself,"  said  Adasha 
Downe.  And  she  straightway  ran  up 
the  cellar  staircase,  beside  which 
passed  the  pipe,  and  laid  brave  hold. 

A  neck  of  iron  was  set  in  the  brick- 
work of  the  furnace,  around  which 
fitted  the  tin  sheet.  Adasha  pulled 
and  pulled ;  but  what  could  she  do 
with  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  metal 
cylinder,  and  years  of  rust  ?  Eylett 
stood  still  considering  while  she 
strove  unheeded.  Then  he  went  and 
got  a  hammer  and  a  chisel.  Then  I 
climbed  up  on  a  barrel,  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  pipe  to  where  Adasha 
was.  Caroline  took  the  children  up 
the  staircase,  and  kept  them  there 
peering  down  at  us  in  a  little  eager 
heap  from  its  head. 

Eylett  hammered  and  loosened,  and 
we  pulled.  We  all  pulled.  Eylett 
twisted;  and  presently  all  of  a  sud- 
den, some  weak  joint  gave  way  above, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  neck 
yielded,  and  —  crash  !  down  came  the 
whole  thing,  revenging  itself  upon  us 
by  its  compliance. 

"  0  mamma  !  mamma !  "  cried  out 
Bobbie ;  for  I  and  my  barrel  had 
tumbled  down.  Adasha  seated  her- 
self very  hard  upon  the  stairs. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  Lizzie  ? "  cried 
Eylett,  coming  in  a  hurry. 

No.  Nobody  was  hurt.  Only  the 
pipe  was  separated  in  two  or  three 
places,  the  air  was  full  of  dust,  and 
we  felt  as  if  we  had  pulled  half  the 
house  down. 

"Phew!  phew!"  said  Eylett;  and 
brushed  his  hands  against  each  other, 
and  looked  at  the  wreck. 

He  lifted  a  long  piece,  and  set  it 
up  on  end  against-  the  wall.  Out 
of  it,  as  he  did  so,  fell  a  great  deal 
more  dust,  and  other  things  which  we 
perceived  as  the  dust  subsided.  A 
great  many  pins,  —  of  course  ;  an  old 
piece  of  black  comb ;  a  red  chessman ; 
nutshells ;  a  brass  thimble  ;  hairpins  ; 
corks ;  a  handful  of  coppers  that  prob- 
ably used  to  roll  out  of  Zerub 
Throop's  trousers  pockets  when  he 
pulled  them  off;  in  the  midst  of  the 
heap,  something  round  and  bright, 
like  a  silver  ball. 

The  children  —  little  wreckers  that 
they  always  are  —  were  down  again 
by  this  time,  notwithstanding  remon- 
strances. They  couldn't  help  it ;  they 
kept  minding,  and  going  up,  and  irre- 
sistibly gravitating  down  again,  in 
little  sprinkles,  one  and  two  at  a  time. 


E-obbie  pounced  upon  the  shining 
thing. 

"  Oh,  I  speak  for  that !  Is  it  a  silver 
dollar,  mamma?" 

Poor  Robbie  had  heard  traditions 
of  silver  dollars,  earned  and  saved  up 
in  his  father's  childhood  ;  but  his  lit- 
tle experimental  knowledge  stretched 
not  beyond  the  days  of  scrip. 

"  Oh,  no !  "  I  said  foolishly.  «  That 
isn't  a  dollar.  It  isn't  any  thing." 

"  Not  any  thing,  mamma  ?     Why 

—  why  —  here  it  is  !  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Blos- 
som, standing  daintily  on  the  stairs 
out  of  the  dust,  with  her  fresh  pique 
frock,  and  her  little  white  stockings. 
"It's  a  fairy  ball,  and  Miss  Whap- 
share  will  tell  us  a  story  about  it." 

"  So  I  will,"  said  Car,  seizing  her 
opportunity.  And  she  got  them  all 
away,  up  out  of  the  cellar. 

What  she  told  them  I  don't  know, — 
about  fairy  balls  that  opened,  and  had 
wonders  inside ;  and  fairy  balls  that 
only 'rolled,  and  rolled,  and  rolled,  and 
led  people  along  through  forests  and 
among  mountains,  and  out  into  some 
paradise  perhaps,  of  elf-land,  at  last ; 
but  when  I  had  changed  my  dusty 
dress,  and  washed  my  face  and  hands, 
and  seen  Eylett  brushed  up  and  off 
to  the  train,  I  found  them  all  together 
in  the  playroom ;  Car  with  the  ball 
in  her  hand,  and  Robbie  and  Blos- 
som beseeching  her  to  open  it. 

"  Then  it  will  be  spoiled,"  she  said, 
"  if  it  isn't  an  opening  ball.  I  think 
it  is  a  rolling  one.  It  must  have 
rolled  down  the  register.  Who  knows 
where  it  will  roll  next  ?  " 

Behind  me  up  the  stairs,  in  a  fash- 
ion of  privilege  she  had  taken,  came 
suddenly  Sarah  Hand. 

And  of  course,  then  came  the  story, 

—  all  about  the  cat,  and  the  pipe,  and 
the  ball.  ' 

"  You  see  a  great  tin  piece  of  the 
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house  came  down  when  they  pulled," 
said  Robbie,  "  and  broke ;  and  every 
thing  came  out,  —  cents  and  pencils 
and  every  thing." 

"  Droppin's  and  sweepin's,"  said 
Sarah  Hand.  "  That's  how  they  came 
there." 

"  Not  my  fairy  ball,"  said  Kobbie. 
"That  rolled  itself.  Nobody  knows 
where  it  rolled  from.  Way  down 
and  down,  and  over  and  over,  and  all 
through  the  world." 

"  I'll  tell  you  where  it  rolled  from," 
said  Sarah  Hand,  taking  it  up.  "  I 
remember  it.  It's  one  of  the  things 
that  used  to  lay  round  on  Zerub 
Throop's  table.  I  know  'em  all  by 
heart ;  the  things  I  used  to  turn  over 
and  dust,  and  put  back  careful. 
I  noticed  that,  because  it  looked  as  if 
there  might  be  something  did  up  in 
it.  He  fixed  it  his  own  self  one  day 
after  dinner.  I  recollect  the  day 

too.  'Cause  Miss he'd  had  a 

visitor,  and  we'd  had  a  talk.  I  s'pose 
he  was  jest  settin'  thinkin'.  --^  It's 
kinder  awful,  comin'  across  things  so, 
after  folks  is  dead  and  gone." 

And  Mrs.  Hand  laid  back  the  ball 
on  Caroline  Whapshare's  lap. 

Caroline  took  it  up  as  if  by  a  sud- 
den impulse,  and  picked  out  .one  edge 
of  the  folded  foil.  A  little  tremor 
passed  over  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  I 

"Nothing.  I  shivered,  I  don't 
know  why." 

"Urn!"  said  Mrs.  Hand,  and 
looked  solemn. 

"  I  think  that  might  as  well  be  un- 
rolled, and  done  with,  now  the  story 
is  told,"  I  said  briskly ;  for  the  chil- 
dren's eyes  were  getting  big.  "  We 
shall  be  having  little  nightmares  of 
the  ball  travelling  about,  if  we  don't 
take  care." 

Then  Caroline  turned  back  corner 
after  corner,  edge  after  edge,  until  two 


ends  were  opened  out.  It  was  no 
longer  a  ball,  but  a  little  roll.  There 
was  something  in  it. 

Paper,  —  written  paper,  folded  and 
coiled. 

"  I  feel  as  if  it  were  a  secret,"  said 
Caroline,  as  the  last  doubling  of  tin- 
foil fell  away,  and  left  it  in  her  hand. 

"  Perhaps  it  is.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing hidden  "  — 

I  stopped.  Car  had  got  the  pa- 
per open,  had  given  one  glance  at 
it,  and  every  bit  of  color  had  flashed 
instantly  out  of  her  face. 

"Mrs.  Bright!  What  does  it 
mean  ?  " 

And  poor  little  Caroline  burst  out 
crying.  That  saved  her  from  faint- 
ing away. 

I  took  the  creased  and  curled-up 
scrap. 

"For  value  received  of  Miles 
Whapshare,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty- five,  I  prom- 
ise and  direct  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Miles 
Whapshare,  widow  of  said  Miles 
Whapshare,  or  her  heirs-at-law,  six 
months  after  my  decease,  or  on  the 
presentation  of  this  paper  to  my  exe- 
cutors at  any  time  within  five  years 
from  such  decease,  Thirty-Five  Thou- 
sand dollars. 

ZERUBBABEL  THROOP." 

I  turned  it  over. 

"  October  19th,  1866. 

Left  to  Providence. 

Payable  to  order  ;  that  is,  on  turn- 
ing up." 

We  sent  for  Rufus  Abell  and  for 
Dr.  Plaice. 

It  was  all  quite  plain  and  strong ; 
as  strong  as  it  was  queer. 

"  This  is  the  thing  that  was  pro- 
vided for,"  said  Rufus  Abell,  just  as 
unmoved  as  if  he  could  possibly  have 
expected  it.  I  suppose  Mr.  Abell  had 
got  over  surprises  long  ago. 
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Arthur  and  Caroline  went  home  to- 
gether to  tell  Mrs.  Whapshare. 

I  watched  them  go  down  the  hill 
in  the  sunshine,  gathering  it,  as  it 
were,  around  and  after  them,  to  carry 
down  in  one  great  golden  rush  into 
the  corner  house  that  had  been  full 
of  little  crowding  clouds  of  care  so 
long.  I  thought  of  that  bit  of  creased- 
up  paper  in  Rufus  Abell's  wallet,  and 
how  it  would  go  to  probate  with  the 
will,  and  settle  every  thing,  and  how 
strange,  and  changed,  and  wonderful 
it  all  was.  And  I  bit  my  tongue  to 
try  if  I  was  awake  ;  and  then  I  turned 
round  and  said  to  Mrs.  Hand,  — 

"  To  think  it  should  all  be  by  means 
of  that  cat ! " 

"It's  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Hand, 
with  slow  significance,  ato  lay  it  all 
off  on  to  her.  But  what  possessed  the 
cat  ?  It's  like  the  pigs  in  the  New 
Testament.  If —  a  ghost  —  wanted 
something — out  of  a  register-pipe, 
—  he  might  very  likely  need  some 
sort  of  a  cat's-paw  to  help  hisself 
with." 

Was  it  the  cat,  or  was  it  a  ghost,  or 
was  it  simply  Providence  ?  It  was 
the  question  left  on  our  minds.  We 
thought  humbly  and  honestly,  that  it 
might  be  all  three.  We  put  this  and 
that  together  that  we  had  learned,  and 
we  believed  it  just  possible,  among  the 
mysteries,  that  Zerub  Throop  had 
at  last  "come  across  Providence," 
and  had  been  set  to  work  perhaps 
with  such  links  and  agencies  on  earth 
as  he  had  established  for  himself. 

At  any  rate,  the  Ghost  Story  and 
the  Cat  Story  got  so  mixed  up  and 
merged,  that  they  were  never  popu- 
larly disentangled. 

We  could  never  get  any  other  girl 
than  Adasha  Downe  to  live  with  us 
at  Throop  Hill,  though  we  came  there 
three  summers. 


"The  owld  man  might  ha'  left 
somethin'  else  that  needed  seein'  after : 
who  knows  ?  "  the  Irish  said. 

Caroline  Whapshare  and  Arthur 
Plaice  were  married  in  September. 
Mrs.  Whapshare  gave  them  five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

"  There  would  be  that,"  she  said, 
"for  each  of  the  children,  and  the 
same  for  her  own  part.  They  should 
have  their  share  as  they  came  to  want 
it.  She'd  done  waiting  enough  her- 
self for  the  whole  family." 

Miss  Suprema  Sharpe  had  a  kind 
of  congestive  fever  that  fall.  She 
took  cold  at  the  wedding.  But  the 
doctor  did  not  think  that  was  quite 
the  whole  of  it.  There  was  a  feverish 
fulness  that  must  determine  some- 
where, —  a  greater  pressure  than  the 
ordinary  circulation  could  carry  off. 

A  ghost-story,  a  wedding,  and  a 
fortune,  —  what  they  did  with  it,  and 
how  they  behaved  about  it,  —  all  this, 
you  see,  to  come  right  in  here,  like  an 
avalanche,  at  the  corner,  to  be  thor- 
oughly sifted  and  discussed,  and  real- 
ized and  criticised;  well,  it  could  not 
have  gone  much  harder  with  Suprema 
Sharpe ;  and  if  you  knew  her  as  we  do, 
Dutton,  you  would  understand. 

It  isn't  a  matter  to  make  fun  of 
though,  and  I  wouldn't  have  you 
think  I  do.  It's  an  awful  fact,  and  a 
solemn  retribution.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  vacuum  in  heart,  or  brain, 
or  life,  by  which  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere has  to  press  in  with  fifteen 
uncompensated  pounds  to  the  inch. 
And  that  is  the  way  the  burden  of 
everybody's  else  affairs  comes  down 
at  last  upon  the  Sharpes. 

That  couldn't  have  been  in  Pante ; 
could  it,  Dutton  dear  ? 

But  if  Dante  had  come  after  Kep- 
ler and  Newton  —  and  a  few  other 
folks  —  I  guess  it  would  have  been. 


ON  the  1st  of  March,  as  the  anxieties  of  the  first  siege  of  Paris 
were  drawing  to  an  end,  we  pointed  out  one  of  the  compensating  sat- 
isfactions of  editors  shut  into  the  city,  that,  for  the  time  at  least,  they 
were  able  to  work  up  their  accumulated  stores  of  "  accepted  articles  " 
without  the  daily  arrival  of  accessions  from  the  provinces,  Boothia 
Felix,  the  Antarctic  Continent,  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 
Now  that  we  have  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  of  the  days  of  the  . 
siege,  it  is  pathetic  to  see  the  constant  reference  of  every  article  to 
the  military  condition  of  affairs.  Here  are  the  old  contributors ;  but 
each  man  addresses  the  new  subject. 

For  instance,  M.  A.  de  Quatrefages  has  for  a  long  time  furnished 
to  the  "  Revue  "  elaborate  treatises  upon  natural  history  in  its  mod- 
ern phases  and  scientific  bearings.  He  has  written  careful  articles 
upon  Darwin's  books  as  they  have  appeared  ;  and,  as  late  as  the  "  Re- 
vue "  of  Dec.  15,  1870,  he  brought  out  a  paper  upon  the  "  Natural 
History  of  Man,"  serving  as  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  papers  upon 
the  "  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,"  and  kindred  subjects,  published  in 
previous  years  in  the  "  Revue." 

Then  in  the  "  Revue  "  of  Feb.  15, 1871,  before  the  siege  of  Paris  is 
over,  we  find  another  paper  by  him  upon  the  "  Natural  History  of 
Man."  But  the  race  he  discusses  at  this  time  is  not  the  Polynesian 
nor  the  Esquimaux,  but  "  The  Prussian  Race  ;  "  and  his  manner  of 
treating  the  subject  shows  that  the  ethnologist  is  quite  as  sensitive  to 
the  feelings  of  the  patriot  and  the  individual  as  to  broader  interests. 

"  Less  than  a  year  ago,"  he  says,  "  I  made  a  stand  here  against  any 
application  of  anthropology  to  politics.  Such  applications,  I  said, 
rest  almost  always  upon  error  ;  they  are  likely  only  to  engender  ha- 
tred, and  make  war  eternal.  I  was  far  from  thinking  then  that  facts 
would  confirm  my  words  in  so  terrible  a  manner.  Thanks  to  this  idea 
of  the  antagonism  of  races,  put  in  play  and  made  all  of  by  a  skilful 
Machiavellianism,  all  Germany  has  arisen  in  the  name  of  Pangerman- 
ism.  She  wishes  to  rule  over  the  Latin  races  ;  and,  seeing  in  France 
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the  most  prominent  expression  of  these  races,  she  has  fallen  upon  our 
country  with  an  intention,  loudly  proclaimed,  of  reducing  us  to  an 
irremediable  powerlessness.  Summoned  to  such  a  crusade  by  Prussia, 
she  has  subordinated  herself  to  that  power  ;  and  so  has  restored  the 
German  Empire.  In  acting  thus,  the  true  Germans  believe,  doubtless, 
that  they  are  preparing  a  future  of  international  benevolence  and  peace. 
Does  victory  thus  secure  a  supremacy  to  their  race  ?  Scarcely. 
Prussia  will  not  suffer  herself  to  be  dispossessed.  The  ethnological 
elements  of  this  nation  are  quite  alien  from  those  which  have  given 
birth  to  nations  truly  German.  Special  climatic  conditions  have 
maintained  and  emphasized  certain  original  differences.  In  reality, 
from  an  anthropological  point  of  view,  Prussia  is  scarcely  a  part  of 
Germany.  It  is  this  which  I  wish  to  show  in  a  few  words." 

He  proceeds  then  to  give  a  very  interesting  ethnological  history  of 
Prussia.  A  few  somewhat  isolated  quotations  will  suggest  some  of 
his  conclusions. 

"  The  physical  and  ethnological  history  of  Prussia  is  confounded 
with  that  of  all  the  countries  placed  at  the  south  and  south-east  of  the 
Baltic  Sea."  "  As  far  back  as  classical  history  penetrates,  two  great 
races,  both  belonging  to  the  Aryan  stock,  seem  to  share  the  lands 
which  border  upon  the  Baltic.  Greek  and  Roman  writers  scarcely 
mention  a  third  element ;  of  which,  on  tne  contrary,  we  shall  be  led  to 
make  some  account." 

"  The  Sclavonic  race  and  the  Germans  were  equally  foreign 
to  these  regions.  It  was  as  conquerors  that  they  entered  upon 
them.  But  these  were  not  desert  countries  for  which  these  two  Ar- 
yan races  were  disputing  ;  they  were  both  obliged  to  subjugate  the 
first  occupants."  "  These  people  were  neither  Germans  nor  Sclaves ; 
they  formed  a  part  of  that  group  of  human  races  which  have  been  in 
turn  called  Tchoud,  Mongol,  Touranian,  and  North-ural,  which  are 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  the  Finn  races,  and  the  great 
part  of  which  are  attached  to  the  allophyle  branch  of  the  white  main 
trunk."  "  The  conquering  Sclave  imposed  his  language  upon  the 
Finns."  We  pass  over  later  times.  "  An  ancient  German  traveller, 
relating  what  he  has  seen,  says  that  the  population  of  this  country 
[Prussia]  is  composed  of  giants  and  dwarfs.  The  contrast  of  races 
is  here  clearly  defined  by  the  very  exaggeration  of  the  author.  The 
Borussian,  or  old  Prussian,  was  a  Sclavonic,  language  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Lett  and  the  Lithuanian.  In  the  remains  of  these  two  dia- 
lects Thunmann  and  Malte  Brim  have  found  Finn  roots." 

We  copy,  in  another  place,  M.  Quatrefages's  description  of  the  Prus- 
sian bombardment  of  the  museum  of  Paris,  without  supposing,  how- 
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ever,  that  any  case  is  made  out  of  an  intentional  attack  on  an  institu- 
tion of  science,  as  such.  If  any  thing  is  now  certain  in  war,  it  is  that 
the  man  who  pulls  the  string  of  a  shower-bath  must  feel  the  shock 
of  the  water,  and  that  he  cannot  select  particular  parts  of  his  person 
to  be  kept  dry.  The  sketch  which  this  careful  writer  makes  of  Fin- 
nish character  and  nature,  which  we  copy  in  the  same  article,  is  none 
the  less  worth  considering  because  it  comes  from  a  critic  in  the  na- 
tion now  defeated. 


GEOLOGICAL    EXPLORATION    OF 
THE    40TH    PARALLEL.1 

Ix  March,  1867,  a  geological  survey 
was  ordered  by  Congress,  of  the  belt 
of  territory  extending  along  the  40th 
parallel  of  latitude,  between  the  wes- 
tern border  of  Nevada  and  the  meri- 
dian of  Denver,  Colorado,  longitude 
105  west.  It  was  nominally  under 
the  direction  of  Gen.  Humphreys, 
Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers; but  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
exploration  was  given  to  Mr.  Clarence 
King,  a  civilian ;  and  the  work  has 
been  done  by  him,  and  the  corps  of 
trained  scientific  men  under  him. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  survey  lie 
before  us  in  a  report  upon  "Mining 
Industry,"  by  Prof.  James  D.  Hague, 
a  quarto  volume  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  thoroughly  illustrated  by 
thirty-seven  full-page  plates,  and  a 
large  accompanying  atlas.  This, 
though  vol.  iii.  of  the  series,  has 
been  first  published  because  of  the 
immediate  practical  value  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  it.  The  other 
four  volumes,  upon  systematic  geol- 
ogy, descriptive  geology,  zoology  and 
paleontology,  and  botany,  are  prom- 
ised at  an  early  day. 

This  volume  is  largely  the  work  of 
Prof.  Hague,  but  contains  important 

1  United  States  G/eologicnl  Exploration  of  the 
40th  Parallel :  Clarence  King,  geologist  in  charge. 
Vol.  iii.,  Mining  Industry,  by  James  D.  Hague. 
1870.  • 


chapters  upon  special  points  by  others 
of  the  corps.  Mr.  King  gives  in  de- 
tail the  geology  of  the  Comstock  lode, 
the  most  famous  silver  deposit  ever 
found.  His  opinions  upon  disputed 
points  are  evidently  the  result  of  care- 
ful personal  study.  He  differs  from 
Baron  von  Richthofen  upon  several 
important  points.  The  one  which 
most  interests  the  unscientific  stock- 
holder, as  well  as  the  scientific  world, 
is  as  to  the  continuance  and  charac- 
ter of  the  lode  in  depth.  Four  years 
ago  Richthofen  waa  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  a  well-marked  fissure-vein, 
and  would  continue  to  an  indefinite 
depth  throughout  the  whole  extent  ex- 
plored, but  of  diminished  thickness, 
and  yielding  only  low-grade  ores. 
King,  with  the  added  results  of  the 
four  years,  and  in  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  workings,  is  cautious 
in  expressing  a  positive  opinion  upon 
a  point  which  can  be  determined 
with  certainty  by  actual  exploration 
alone,  but  is  clearly  disposed  to  think 
that  the  vein  extends  downward  at 
a  few  points  only,  along  its  twenty 
thousand  feet  of  length,  and  that 
these  points  are  the  chimneys  or  ore- 
channels,  up  which  the  various  min- 
erals filling  the  lode  have  been  brought 
from  sources  below.  This  question 
interests  primarily  the  stockholders 
of  the  several  companies,  and  seconda- 
rily the  tax-paying  public;  for  the 
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Sutro  Tunnel  has  been  begging  finan- 
cial aid  from  Congress,  and  may  come 
again ;  and  the  Sutro  Tunnel  will  be 
useless,  if  the  lode  does  not  extend 
and  be  productive  one  thousand  feet 
below  the  depths  already  worked. 
The  truth  will  be  ascertained,  Prof. 
Hague  reports,  much  more  quickly 
and  at  less  expense,  by  some  of  the 
deep  shafts  now  being  sunk.  The 
money  saved  to  the  government  by 
the  non-appropriation  of  the  $2,500- 
000,  asked  for  the  tunnel,  would  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  this  survey  several 
times  over. 

The  chapters  by  Prof.  Hague  upon 
the  method  of  working  the  Comstock 
mines,  and  the  treatment  of  the  ores, 
both  given  with  great  exactness  and 
detail,  are  a  really  valuable  addition 
to  mining  literature.  Not  that  the 
wasteful  working  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditures of  earlier  years  should  ever 
be  imitated ;  but  we  all  want  to  know 
what  has  been  done,  and  wherein 
there  has  been  improvement,  and  es- 
pecially whether  any  new  and  valua- 
ble processes  have  been  invented.  The 
pan-amalgamation  of  the  silver  ores 
— the  "  Washoe  process  "  so-called  — 
is  the  only  positively  new  method 
which  the  practice  of  the  past 
ten  years  has  shown  to  be  econom- 
ical, and  well  adapted  for  treating 
those  ores.  The  chemistry  of  this 
process  has  been  carefully  and  elabo- 
rately worked  out  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Hague,  and  is  given  in  a  separate 
chapter.  It  shows  the  reasons  for  the 
various  steps  of  the  process,  and  forms 
the  proper  basis  for  improvements  and 
modifications,  and  hence  has  a  practi- 
cal as  well  as  a  scientific  value. 

The  working  out  of  such  great  ore- 
deposits  as  the  "  bonanzas "  of  the 
Comstock  lode,  especially  where  the 
masses  of  clay  swelling  with  almost 
irresistible  force,  would  crush  in  the 


heaviest  timbering,  is  always  a  diffi- 
cult problem;  but  these  difficulties 
were  here  increased,  and  great  expense 
entailed,  by  the  careless  working  of 
those  who  first  opened  the  mines. 
"  Devil  may  take  posterity  "  seems  to 
be  the  motto  of  most  of  our  mining 
operations.  The  method  of  working 
has  consequently  a  special  interest ; 
and  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  machin- 
ery, yield,  details  of  cost,  &c.,  Prof. 
Hague  has  given  a  full  but  carefully- 
digested  account,  not  in  the  case  of 
every  mine,  but  the  chief  ones.  The 
important  points  are  presented  with  a 
clearness  and  discrimination  which 
every  miner  will  appreciate.  Few 
people  have  any  just  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  collecting  the  mass  of  infor- 
mation necessary  as  a  basis  for  a  re- 
port of  this  character.  The  personal 
labor  of  most  underground  investiga- 
tions is  no  trifling  matter;  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  in  getting  trust- 
worthy statistics  of  yield  and  cost. 

Often  no  accurate  records  are  kept ; 
while,  in  many  mines,  the  truth  is  the 
last  thing  they  want  published.  In 
this  respect,  Prof.  Hague  has  been 
singularly  fortunate,  and  has  secured 
figures  which  present  clearly  the  pre- 
cise information  most  wanted.  The 
drawings  illustrating  this  part  of  the 
volume  are  abundant,  and  well  exe- 
cuted. 

The  geology  of  the  Toyabe  Range, 
which  embraces  the  Reese-river  dis- 
trict, is  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons;  who 
gives  the  result  of  a  month's  explora- 
tion of  a  region  sixty  miles  long,  and 
of  proportionate  width.  It  is  an  un- 
commonly well-written  account,  and 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  a  clear- 
headed observer.  Of  the  accuracy  of 
his  conclusions,  we  cannot  speak  until 
this  region  has  been  more  fully  ex- 
plored by  scientific  men.  The  Reese- 
River  mines  may  never  satisfy  the 
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extravagant  anticipations  once  excited, 
but  will  have  in  the  future,  with  re- 
duced costs  of  mining  and  milling,  a 
more  permanent  prosperity. 

In  the  "  Geology  of  the  White-Pine 
District,"  by  Mr.  Arnold  Hague,  we 
have  a  reliable  and  intelligible  de- 
scription of  this  remarkable  and  at 
the  same  perplexing  occurrence  of 
silver  ore,  so  far  at  least  as  explora- 
tion and  working  have  thrown  light 
upon  it. 

The  mining  and  milling  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  other  districts  of  Nevada, 
is  given  by  Prof.  Hague. 

Mr.  King  contributes  a  chapter 
upon  the  Green-river  Coal  Basin,  and 
gives  the  comforting  assurance,  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  tertiary 
coal,  suitable  for  most  uses,  though  in- 
ferior to  the  true  carboniferous  coals. 

Prof.  Hague  takes  up  in  the  last 
two  chapters  the  gold  and  silver  min- 
ing in  Colorado,  and  concentrates  his 
attention  upon  the  gold  mines  of 
Gilpin  County  and  the  silver  mines  of 
the  Georgetown  district.  These  two 
are  the  most  productive  points  in  the 
territory. 

A  careful  reading  of  these  chapters 
will  be  instructive,  if  not  specially 
pleasant,  to  those  who  had  the  mining 
fever  so  badly  a  few  years  ago. 
They  will  learn  that  mining  as  a  per- 
manent industry  succeeds  best  when 
directed  to  the  systematic  working  of 
low-grade  ores,  steady  though  small 
profits,  inexpensive  treatment,  and 
economical  management.  Ten  years 
have  exhausted  the  rich  "  bonanzas  " 
of  the  Comstock  lode;  and,  in  two 
years,  White  Pine  had  yielded  the 
bulk  of  its  richest  ores ;  while  of  low- 
grades  ore  there  is  an  abundance,  both 
in  Nevada  and  Colorado,  awaiting 
cheaper  methods  of  treatment. 

The  history  of  mining  in  these  re- 
gions is  full  of  examples  of  the  con- 


sequences of  throwing  aside  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  experience. 
Every  conceivable  machine,  and  pro- 
cesses wholly  untried  before,  —  most  of 
them  proving  utterly  worthless,  —  were 
adopted,  just  as  if  the  experience 
gained  in  Europe  by  centuries  of  ex- 
periment and  practice  was  of  no  value 
whatsoever. 

Throughout  this  report,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  detect  any  appearance 
of  slovenly  work,  or  many  loose  state- 
ments unsupported  by  evidence.  The 
opinions,  whether  or  not  we  accept 
them,  seem  carefully  considered.  We 
are  most  impressed  by  the  faithfulness, 
conscientiousness,  and  thoroughness 
with  which  the  work  appears  to  have 
been  done.  The  truth  has,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  been  told  without  fear 
or  favor ;  and  the  truth  about  mines 
is  something  that  the  public  at  large 
have  rarely  heard.  This  telling  of 
the  truth  about  mines  is  intolerable 
to  speculators,  and  damaging  to  fraud- 
ulent mining  schemes,  with  which 
the  strangely  credulous  public  have 
from  time  to  time  been  swindled  ;  but 
it  must  lead  to  a  more  systematic  and 
intelligent  working  of  such  deposits 
as  are  really  valuable.  Mining,  prop- 
erly conducted,  is  a  legitimate  and 
important  industry,  which  suffers  from 
nothing  so  much  as  from  spasmodic 
speculative  fevers. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  this 
survey  has  been  made  by  civilians, 
who  have  done  their  duty  to  the  gov- 
ernment faithfully  and  well ;  but  they 
were  scientific  men,  trained  experts, 
and  not  politicians,  —  precisely  the 
kind  of  men  that  a  proper  civil  service 
would  draw  into  all  branches  of  the 
government  work,  men  who  would 
serve  the  nation  as  faithfully  as  the 
army  does. 

The  typographical  execution  and 
general  get  up  of  the  book  and  atlas 
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leave  little  to  be  desired,  and,  in  this 
respect,  is  a  refreshing  exception  to 
most  government  publications. 


MOLLOY'S    GEOLOGY. 

THIS  is  a  very  readable  book.1  A 
young  person  who  wants  an  outline 
of  the  main  facts  in  geological  dis- 
covery can  find  them  here  in  very 
simple  language.  Only  a  compara- 
tively brief  part  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
"  Genesis  "  with  geology.  There  is 
an  air  of  candor  throughout  the  work 
which  it  is  refreshing  to  meet.  It 
seems  to  make  good  the  claim  of  the 
writer  of  the  American  preface,  that 
the  Romanist  authors  have  been 
prone  to  discuss  these  questions  with 
more  catholicity  and  less  sensitive- 
ness than  sundry  Protestants  have 
shown. 

Dr.  Molloy  assures  his  readers  that 
"Geology  is  not  a  house  of  cards, 
that  it  may  be  blown  down  by  a 
breath"  (p.  157). 

"We  may  reject  geology  (he  contin- 
ues, p.  287),  if  we  will ;  but  if  we  put  any 
faith,  even  in  its  main  principles,  we  must 
believe  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  has 
passed  through  an  indefinite  series  of 
revolutions,  during  which  the  stratified 
rocks  were  slowly  built  up  by  the  action 
of  natural  causes.  And  it  would  be 
utterly  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  his- 
tory of  these  revolutions  can  be  com- 
pressed into  the  narrow  compass  of  six 
thousand  years." 

(P.  294.)  Dr.  Molloy  cites  Jesuit  as 
well  as  Protestant  writers ;  who  have 
averred  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
"  sacred  text "  to  exclude  the  supposition 
of  "an  interval,  if  necessary,  of  many 

1  Geology  and  Revelation ;  or,  The  Ancient  His- 
tory of  the  Earth,  considered  in  the  Light  of  Geo- 
logical Facts  and  Revealed  Religion.  With  illus- 
trations. By  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  May- 
nooth.  With  a  chapter  on  Cosmogony  [by  permis- 
sion] from  the  Manual  of  Geology,  by  Prof.  J.  D. 
Dana.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam  and  Sons.  1870. 


millions  of  years  between  the  first  crea- 
tion of  matter  and  the  creation  of  man." 

On  page  297,  there  is  an  interest- 
ing citation  from  St.  Augustine,  cau- 
tioning his  readers  against  "  endeavor- 
ing to  make  our  doctrine  to  be  that 
of  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  taking 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  to  be 
ours." 

"  Now,  it  is  an  unseemly  and  mischiev- 
ous thing,  and  greatly  to  be  avoided,  that 
a  Christian  man  speaking  on  such  "  (astro- 
nomical or  philosophical)  "  matters,  as  if 
according  to  the  authority  of  Christian 
scripture,  should  talk  so  foolishly  that  the 
unbeliever,  on  hearing  him,  and  observing 
the  extravagance  of  his  error,  should 
hardly  be  able  to  refrain  from  laughing." 

P.  319.  St.  Augustine  is  also  quoted 
as  saying,  "  As  to  these  days  (in  Genesis), 
what  kind  they  were, .  it  is  very  difficult, 
nay,  it  is  impossible,  to  imagine,  and  much 
more  so  to  explain." 

And  yet  Augustine  asserts  his  own 
opinion  to  be,  that  all  things  were 
created  together  in  one  single  instant 
of  time. 

Dr.  Molloy  (p.  321)  says  that  "the 
burden  of  proof  is  with  those  who  con- 
tend for  days  of  twenty-four  hours. 
They  must  prove  that  this  word 
'  day '  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
means  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  can  mean  nothing  else" 

(P.  334-35.)  Dr.  Molloy  con- 
tends, with  St.  Eucherius,  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  and  Venerable  Bede,  and  with 
St.  Hildebrand,  that  "there  was  even- 
ing and  there  was  morning  the  first 
day;"  refers  "to  the  works  them- 
selves that  are  recorded  to  have  been 
produced.  In  this  way  the  evening 
will  naturally  represent  the  bringing 
to  an  end  of  the  work  that  had  been 
accomplished;  and  the  morning,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  coming  in  of  the 
work  that  was  to  be." 

On  page  342,  Dr.  Molloy  sums  up 
his  argument  by  appealing  to  St.  Au- 
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gustine,  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, St.  Athanasius,  and  others  who 
"  plainly  declared  against  the  opinion, 
that  the  days  of  creation  were  days 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
Secondly,  he  contends  that  the  word 
"  day  "  is  frequently  used  in  Scripture 
for  a  long,  and  sometimes  for  an  indef- 
inite, period  of  time.  Thirdly,  he 
finds  "nothing  in  the  language  of 
Moses  that  forbids  us  to  explain  the 
word  according  to  this  sense,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis."  Fourthly, 
"  the  six  days  of  creation  are  contrast- 
ed with  the  seventh  day  of  God's 
rest ;  and  this  seventh  day  is  unques- 
tionably a  period  of  long  duration." 

He  then  points  to  the  striking  re- 
semblance between  the  order  of  crea- 
tion in  Genesis  and  that  in  the  geo- 
logical period. 

(P.  353.)  The  author  candfdly 
says,  "  We  must  be  content,  therefore, 
to  suspend  our  judgment,  and  to 
await  the  progress  of  events.  It  may 
be  that  future  discoveries  shall  bring 
to  light  new  points  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  days  of  Genesis  and  the 
periods  of  geology ;  it  may  be  they 
shall  demonstrate  that  no  such  har- 
mony exists  "  (p.  356).  "  The  wis- 
est nations  of  antiquity  failed  to  dis- 
cover that  great  fundamental  truth, 
which  stands  out  so  boldly  on  the 
first  page  of  Genesis,  that  there  is 
one  God  who  hath  made  all  things." 

However  difficult  the  task  the  au- 
thor has  desired  to  accomplish,  the 
spirit  which  has  guided  him  in  his 
researches  may  well  command  our  re- 
spect, and  at  times  our  sympathy. 


RECENT   THEOLOGICAL  LITERA- 
TURE  IN  GERMANY. 

A  FRUIT  of  the  Sanskrit  studies, 
now  so  popular  in  Germany,  appears 
in  two  translations  of  the  Bhagavad 


Gita;  one  by  F.  Lorimer  (Breslau, 
1869,  pp.  xxxvi.  290) ;  the  other  by 
Eobert  Boxberger  (Berlin,  1870,  pp. 
72).  The  second  of  these  is  in 
rhymed  iambics,  and  has  the  true 
poetic  spirit.  Dr.  Lorimer's  work  is 
more  elaborate  and  ambitious.  That 
the  translations  are  quite  accurate  is 
not  to  be  supposed ;  and  Oriental 
scholars  will  find  many  faults  in 
them.  But  they  are  probably  as  near 
to  the  original  text  as  the  average  of 
versions  from  the  classics  and  from 
any  of  the  later  Aryan  tongues. 

If  the  study  of  Hebrew  is  fall- 
ing off  in  American  universities  and 
schools  of  theology,  it  rather  gains 
favor  among  the  Teutons.  A  new 
Hebrew  grammar,  by  Dr.  Gustave 
Bickell,  has  important  views  of  the 
relation  of  the  various  Semitic  dia- 
lects, though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will 
supersede  as  a  text-book  the  standard 
work  of  Gesenius.  It  is  in  two  divis- 
ions. The  first  division  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
its  letters,  its  orthography,  and  its  or- 
thoepy ;  the  second  division  deals 
with  its  etymology,  and  the  formation 
of  its  words.  The  syntax  is  crowded 
into  three  pages.  (Leipsic,  1870,  pp. 
vi.  94). 

Franz  Eberhard  Kuebel,  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
who  sees  in  it  the  criterion  of  abso- 
lute and  perfect  justice,  will  hardly 
make  it  a  model  for  the  administra- 
tive methods  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, even  by  all  the  ingenuity  of  his 
work  on  the  "  Social  and  Economic 
Legislation  of  the  Old  Testament." 
(Wiesbaden,  1870,  pp.  100).  The 
arrangement  of  the  work  is  orderly  j 
but  the  spirit  is  far  from  scientific. 
The  treatise  is  in  five  parts  :  1.  The 
Civil  and  Social  Law  of  Israel.  2. 
Property  and  Inheritance.  3.  The 
Kich  and  the  Poor.  4.  Labor  and 
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the  Workmen.  5.  Taxes  and  the 
Public  Service. 

An  excellent  monograph,  and  char- 
acteristically German  in  its  minute 
criticism,  is  the  essay  by  Julius  Well- 
hausen,  on  the  Jewish  families  and 
races  mentioned  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles, 
identifying  their  lineage  and  their 
place  of  habitation.  This  settling  of 
genealogies,  trifling  as  it  may  seem, 
and  contemptuously  as  the  great 
apostle  speaks  of  it,  is  of  great  value 
in  the  uses  of  modern  criticism,  and 
often  decides  the  age  and  character 
of  the  sacred  books.  A  comparative 
"  Race-book  "  of  the  Semitic  tribes, 
if  it  could  be  written,  would  aid  much 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Biblical 
narrative.  (Gottingen,  1870,  pp.  41). 

In  the  year  1853,  Constantine  Tisch- 
endorf  brought  to  Europe  the  MS. 
of  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  which  was  placed  a  few  years 
later  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  first  account  of  this 
was  given  by  Fleischer  in  a  scientific 
periodical.  One  of  Fleischer's  pupils, 
the  Count  Wolf  de  Baudissin,  has 
edited  the  translation,  and  issued  it 
in  excellent  style.  (Leipsic,  1870, 
pp.  124)  •  The  translation  is  mainly 
from  the  Septuagint ;  but  with  some 
use  of  the  other  ancient  Greek  Ver- 
sion and  also  of  the  Syriac.  The 
Arabic  is  not  of  the  purest,  and  would 
hardly  satisfy  a  student  of  the  Koran ; 
but  the  book  is  certainly  very  ancient, 
and  worth  the  notice  of  scholars. 

The  original  Jewish  study  of  Dr. 
S.  Maybaum,  entitled  "  Die  Anthro- 
pomorphien  und  Anthropopathien 
bei  Onkelos  "  (Breslau,  1870,  pp.  67), 
learned  as  it  is,  does  not  harmonize 
in  its  conclusions  with  the  opinions 
of  the  most  eminent  Hebraists,  such 
as  the  Jew  Geiger,  or  the  Rationalist 
Noeldeke.  They  would  differ  from 


Dr.  Maybaum  both  as  to  the  age  of 
the  Onkelos  Targum,  and  as  to*  its 
motive,  and  would  not  coincide  with 
his  interpretation  of  the  terms  Memra, 
I'kava,  and  Schechintha,  on  which  he 
spends  so  much  force  of  reasoning. 
His  view  of  the  relation  of  Memra  to 
the  Philonic  doctrine  of  Logos  is  not 
the  traditional  view. 

A  year  ago,  we  welcomed  Schrader's 
new  edition  of  De  Wette's  "  Intro- 
duction." The  disciples  of  the  admir- 
able teacher  will  be  glad  to  see  a  new 
edition  of  his  "  Commentary  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  in  the  thick 
volume  which  Prof.  Franz  Overbeck 
has  published  (Leipsic,  1870,  pp.  Ixxi. 
488).  We  have  in  this  volume,  not 
only  the  copious  and  concise  matter 
of  the  original  work,  but  addition  and 
correction  which  brings  it  up  to  the 
present  time.  Overbeck  has  availed 
himself  of  the  shrewd  conjecture  and 
discovery  of  the  Tubingen  critics, 
while  he  not  seldom  differs  from  them, 
and  denies  their  view. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Heinichen  is  a  patient 
scholar,  and  has  shown  his  critical 
skill  in  more  than  one  work  of  com- 
mentary. But  in  his  edition  of  Eu- 
sebius  (Leipsic,  1870,  pp.  vii.  804), 
his  sagacity  seems  to  have  failed  him. 
He  shows  no  familiarity  with  what 
has  been  written  about  Eusebius  in 
commentaries  and  histories  and  re- 
view articles,  even  in  the  last  four 
years.  An  edition  of  Eusebius  now 
should  give  the  latest  results  of  patris- 
tic study. 

Prof.  H.  L.  Fleischer,  the  famous 
Arabic  scholar,  offers  as  a  suitable 
testimony  for  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  German  Oriental  Socie- 
ty, an  edition  of  the  Arabic  MS.  of  the 
work  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  on. the 
human  soul,  with  a  German  transla- 
tion and  suitable  notes.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Brockhaus,  in  Leipsic. 
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The  work  of  Prof.  K  Nilles,  on 
the  "  Movable  Feasts  of  the  Western 
and  the  Eastern  Churches"  (Vienna, 
1868,  pp.  168)  in  spite  of  its  doubt- 
ful Latin  phrases,  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  church  archaeology. 
Nilles  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  yet  he 
aims  to  deal  impartially  with  the  two 
churches.  He  would  gladly  have  the 
calendar  reformed,  and  the  long  dis- 
cord harmonized ;  but  it  is  not  prob- 
able tli at  his  well-meant  effort  will 
have  much  influence  in  the  East,  even 
if  they  read  it;  or  that  the  proud 
Greek  Church  will  recognize  the  va- 
lidity of  Roman  canonizations,  or  ac- 
cept the  worship  of  the  Holy  Heart 
of  Jesus.  The  book  is  of  course 
written  in  Latin. 

Vincentius  Kadlubek  and  his 
'•  Chronicle  of  Poland  "  make  a  curious 
chapter  in  "  religious  literary "  his- 
tory, as  we  read  about  them  in  the 
somewhat  florid  and  swelling  style  of. 
Henry  Zeisberg.  We  shall  hardly 
find  his  estimate  of  Kadlubek  as  an 
annalist  justified ;  but  we  may  be- 
lieve that  the  work  is  a  prophecy  of 
more  good  things  to  come  from  the 
neglected  archives  of  that  Polish 
land,  in  which  religious  wars,  both  of 
arm  and  pen,  have  raged  fiercely  for 
so  many  ages.  (Vienna,  1869,  pp. 
211). 

The  Polish  and  the  Czech  dialects 
are  not  far  apart ;  and  the  second  vol- 
ume of  Bernhard  Czerwenka's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Bohemia"  tells  a  story  of  four  hun- 
dred years  of  patience,  trial,  and  suf- 
ing,  as  well  as  of  cruelty  and  intrigue. 
It  shows  the  light,  and  shades,  the 
wonderful  vicissitudes,  of  an  ever- 
changing  picture ;  and  the  sad  pro- 
cess by  which  the  home  of  the  earliest 
Protestant  martyrs  has  been  perverted 
to  a  bigoted  Catholic  faith.  Czerwen- 
ka  searched  an  immense  mass  of  doc- 


uments, both  in  German  and  in  Czech, 
and  his  history  will  be  a  standard 
work.  (Bielefeld,  1870,  pp.  xviii. 
672). 

The  "Quattro  Coronati  Martiri"  is 
a  fascinating  title  to  those  who  have 
attended  a  festival  of  the  church  in 
the  quaint  old  building  on  the  Co3- 
lian  Hill  in  Rome,  "  where  the  bod- 
ies of  the  martyrs  repose."  Their 
memory  alone,  if  nothing  more,  would 
attract  to  the  story  of  the  "Four 
Crowned  Saints "  and  their  "  Pas- 
sion," as  it  is  edited  by  William  Wal- 
lenbach,  with  historical  and  chrono- 
logical notes  by  Otto  Bcimdorf  and 
Max  Buedinger.  It  is  an  extract 
from  the  third  volume  of  a  larger 
work  on  Roman  Imperial  History. 
(Leipsic,  1870,  pp.  60.) 

Herr  Franz  Otto  Stichart,  in 
the  preface  to  his  solid  volume  on 
Erasmus  (Leipsic,  1870,  pp.  viii. 
398),  insists  that  even  in  the  multi- 
tude of  works  about  the  great  scholar, 
his  true  place  and  his  relation  to  his 
age  have  never  been  clearly  defined. 
His  book  shall  supply  the  lack ;  and 
it  does  this  in  a  measure,  by  its  judi- 
cious order  and  its  excellent  style. 
A  short  biography  of  Erasmus  pre- 
cedes the  five  divisions,  which  succes- 
sively treat :  1.  The  relations  of  Eras- 
mus to  the  Roman  Church,  its  rulers, 
its  clergy,  and  its  monks.  2.  His 
relations  to  Ritual  and  Ceremony.  3. 
His  relations  to  the  Bible  and  the 
Orthodox  faith.  4.  His  position  as  a 
Reformer.  5.  His  connection  with 
Luther  and  his  work.  Stichart  is  a 
diligent  investigator,  and  knows  how 
to  ransack  archives,  and  read  faded 
manuscripts. 

But  the  master  in  the  collection  of 
scraps  and  fragments  about  the  Ref- 
ormation and  its  age  —  what  Peter 
Force  was  to  American  History  —  is 
Herr  T.  0.  Weigel  of  Leipsic.  In  a 
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volume  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  pages  (Leipsic,  1870),  he  has 
catalogued  nearly  three  thousand  of 
his  "  Libels  "  of  the  Reformation ;  his 
little  books  supplying  in  this  the  de- 
ficiencies of  Panzer,  Weller,  Goedcke, 
and  Heyse,  whose  hand-books  are  in- 
dispensable in  the  library  of  a  Ger- 
man theological  scholar.  The  MSS. 
are  catalogued  alphabetically,  arid  are 
briefly  described.  This  collection 
ought  to  be  secured  for  some  large 
public  library;  and  would  be  a  rare 
treasure  for  Harvard  College,  or  one 
of  the  Boston  libraries. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  sup- 
plement of  Ulrich  von  Huetten's 
works  has  just  appeared.  (Leipsic, 
1870,  pp.  289,  823).  It  contains  the 
famous  "  Letters  of  Obscure  Men," 
which  did  so  much  to  hold  up  to  con- 
tempt and  derision  the  monks  and 
clergy  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
editor  of  the  volume,  Edward  Boeck- 
ing,  has  done  his  work  as  faithfully 
as  the  redundance  of  his  material 
would  allow  him.  The  coarseness  of 
these  letters  unfit  them  for  family 
use ;  yet  they  are  not  so  much  worse, 
after  all,  than  much  of  Luther's 
Table  Talk,  which  is  commended  in 
pious  households. 

A  singular  addition  to  the  "  Plis- 
tory  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  " 
is  the  small  treatise  of  Priest  J.  C. 
Stilczer,  on  the  remarkable  fortunes 
and  conflicts  of  faith  in  the  city  Tir- 
nau,  in  Hungary  (Pesth,  1870,  pp. 
v.  167).  Before  the  death  of  Luther, 
there  were  Protestants  in  that  city ; 
aud  before  the  death  of  Loyola  a 
Jesuit  college  was  there,  which  after- 
ward grew  into  a  university.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  the  strife  contin- 
ued, and  its  fruits  yet  remain. 

And  this  history  of  reform  in 
Hungary  is  followed  by  a  work  of 
Prof.  J.  H.  Sch wicker,  on  the  Cath- 


olic Autonomy  in  Hungary  (Pesth, 
1870,  pp.  123),  which  details" the  steps 
of  consolidation  in  the  hierarchy 
there,  and  the  growth  of  the  Episco- 
pate. Prof.  Schwicker's  idea  of  a 
"  free  church  in  a  free  state  "  is  not 
likely  to  be  realized  in  Hungary,  nor 
will  the  laity  soon  get  their  share  in 
the  education  of  the  young  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  office. 

The  dissertation  on  E-ichard  Simon 
and  his  critical  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  A.  Bernus  (Lausanne, 
1869,  pp.  144),  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered more  than  an  introduction  to  an 
account  of  biblical  criticism  in  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  But  it  is '  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  free  in  its  spirit, 
and  shows  a  wide  reading  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  works  of  the 
modern  advanced  school.  Simon  was 
much  before  his  time  as  a  biblical 
expositor ;  but  he  lived  two  hundred 
years  too  early,  and  the  Church  was 
not  ready  for  scientific  treatment  of 
its  sacred  books. 

The  intricacies  of  ecclesiastical  law 
are  amply  shown  in  the  work  of  Dr. 
Paul  Hinschius,  the  second  half  of 
which  has  just  appeared  in  Berlin  (pp. 
xiv.  330).  In  the  first  part  of  the  work, 
the  "  rights  "  of  the  pope  were  treat- 
ed. This  second  part  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  law  about  cardinals, 
prelates,  chancellors,  congregations, 
and  all  the  auxiliaries  of  the  papal 
seat.  The  work  is  not  yet  finished  ; 
and  we  may  expect  more  words  upon 
the  law  of  religious  diplomacy,  and 
the  law  of  the  Protestant  ecclesiasti- 
cal order,  as  a  German  understands 
it. 

It  is  the  pleasing  dream  of  a  good 
many  Germans,  that  a  new  church 
can  be  formed  in  the  Protestant 
States,  which  shall  be  at  once  inde- 
pendent of  government  control,  and 
yet  soundly  orthodox,  shall  keep  the 
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old  forms,  and  yet  be  true  to  Lutheran 
ideas.  Such  a  church  seems  to  them 
necessary  to  renew  the  dying  faith 
which  rationalism  has  so  weakened. 
Dr.  Hamacke,  in  his  small  treatise 
(Erlangen,  1870,  pp.  xii.  150),  sets 
forth  the  character,  and  strongly 
urges  the  importance,  of  this  free 
Lutheran  church. 

The  fault  of  all  such  essays  as  that 
of  Dr.  G.  C.  Adolf  von  Harless  on 
"  State  and  Church  "  (Leipsic,  1870, 
pp.  vii.  99)  is,  that  they  disregard  the 
historical  foundation  of  the  relation, 
and  apply  a  scriptural  exegesis  of 
texts  and  phrases  to  a  wholly  differ- 
ent political  situation.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  Bavarian  government  with 
Bavarian  schools  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  relations  of  the  Jewish  Church 
to  the  Jewish  Commonwealth,  or  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  the  Roman 
State. 

"  Letters  upon  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion," is  the  title  of  a  vigorous  work 
by  Dr.  F.  A.  Mueller  (Stuttgart, 
1870,  pp.  viii.  280).  It  is  honest  and 
fearless  certainly,  strong  in  its  nega- 
tions. "Down  with  dogmas,  down 
with  hierarchy  !  "  is  its  tone ;  but  it 
does  not  give  any  clear  idea  of  the 
essence  of  religion,  nor  does  the  au- 
thor seem  to  understand  how  Chris- 
tianity can  be  in  a  life  rather  than  in 
a  creed.  The  book  deals  wholly  with 
superficial  and  external  considerations. 
The  picture  of  Jesus,  which  Dr. 
Mueller  gives,  is  hardly  more  than  a 
caricature,  and  is  more  like  the  no- 
tion of  our  Chicago  iconoclast  about 
the  "  ordinary  man n  of  Nazareth 
than  like  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 

That  the  love  for  theosophic  specu- 
lation, for  metaphysics  in  theology,  is 
not  extinct  in  Germany,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Gustav  Bieder- 
mann's  ponderous  treatise  on  the 
"Science  of  the  Spirit,"  as  dry  and 


technical  as  it  is  solid  and  profound, 
should  have  reached  already  a  third 
edition.  The  very  "  perfume  of  He- 
gel" is  in  this  organization  of  ab- 
stractions. For  American  readers, 
such  a  phenology  will  have  only 
moderate  charm,  and  the  few  who  can 
understand  the  argument  will  not 
clearly  see  that  it  solves  the  problem 
(Prague,  1870,  pp.  xxxix.  403). 

And  a  companion  work  to  .this,  or 
rather  the  same  work  popularized,  is 
the  treatise  by  the  same  author 
(though  published  without  his  name), 
on  tno  "  God's  Wisdom,"  as  the  phil- 
osophy of  religion  in  its  development, 
from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present 
(Prague,  1870,  pp.  xxxix.  305).  This 
work  is  intended  neither  for  the  ini- 
tiated, nor  for  the  multitude,  but  for 
that  excellent  middle  class  in  religious 
philosophy  who  are  only  proselytes 
of  the  gate.  It  shows  that  the  true 
spiritual  science  comes  not  wholly  or 
mainly  from  Christianity,  but  that 
heathen  theosophy  is  one  of  its  im- 
portant factors.  Enlightened  heath- 
enism and  enlightened  Christianity 
are  really  identical. 

That  indefatigable  chronicler  of  the 
war  of  our  rebellion,  Mr.  Frank 
Moore,  gathered  a  rare  collection  of 
pulpit  literature  concerning  this  strug- 
gle, which  at  some  time,  he  will  pub- 
lish. His  plan  is  anticipated  by 
Teubner,  in  Leipsic,  who  is  now  issu- 
ing in  monthly  parts  the  "  Homilies  " 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  —  the 
"Predigten"  and  "Reden"  of  the 
most  eminent  evangelical  preachers. 
They  do  not  seem  to  find  in  this  war 
all  that  Dr.  Gumming  finds ;  and  its 
teaching  is  more  of  temporal  duties 
than  of  millennial  destinies. 

The  character  of  Melchior  Meyr's 
"Religious  and  Philosophic  Poems," 
just  published  at  Leipsic,  is  given  in 
the  advertisement,  which  tells  us  that 
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they  rest  on  new  and  peculiar  "  views 
of  the  relation  of  man  to  God."  The 
long  introduction  of  the  composer, 
who  is  a  well-known  author  of  philo- 
sophic treatises,  shows  with  what  in- 
tent he  has  wooed  the  muse,  and  how 
little  objective  and  realistic  his  ideas 
of  poetry  are. 

Dr.  Theodore  Gselb-Fels,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  finely-printed  description  of 
the  Roman  excavations  in  the  last  ten 
years.  (Hildburghausen,  1870,  pp. 
112).  The  first  and  third  chapters 
of  his  work  deal  with  Christian  ar- 
chaeology, especially  with  the  discov- 
eries in  the  Church  of  St.  Calixtus, 
the  crypt  of  the  Lucina,  and  the  sub- 
terranean Church  of  St.  Clement. 
The  general  authority  for  this  Chris- 
tian part  is  the  great  work  of  De 
Rossi,  which  is  likely  to  be  as  end- 
less as  Grimm's  Dictionary,  or  the 
Catalogues  of  the  British  Museum. 
C.  H.  BRIGHAM. 

FAUST  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  most  beautiful  books  of  the 
year,  as  nearly  perfect  in  their  way 
as  we  can  conceive  possible,  are 
"Faust/7  as  illustrated  by  Paul  Ko- 
newka,  and  Mr.  Bryant's  poem,  "  The 
Sower,"  illustrated  by  various  artists. 

Every  detail  of  the  "Faust"1  is  ad- 
mirable. Mr.  Taylor's  verses  never 
will  appear  to  such  advantage  else- 
where ;  they  have  been  used  through- 
out for  the  letter-press.  The  beauty 
of  this  letter-press,  the  good  taste  of 
the  decorated  letter  belonging  to  it,  are 
in  harmony  with  Konewka's  graceful 
and  happy  designs, —  designs  which 
present  a  study  completely  consistent 
of  the  great  poem. 

This  matter  of  form,  as  irrespective 
of  color,  is  one  of  the  great  curiosities. 
Moritz  Ketzch  illustrates  "Faust"  for 

1  Illustrations  to  Faust  by  Paul  Konewka;  the 
English  text  selected  from  Bayard  Taylor's  new 
translation.  Quarto.  Roberts  Brothers. 


us  in  outline ;  and  we  marvel  anew  at 
the  expression  possible,  with  lines 
which  merely  bound  the  figure,  while 
there  is  scarce  a  hint  of  the  light  and 
shade.  Then  the  people  with  scissors 
and  black  paper,  and,  last  of  all,  Paul 
Konewka,  show  us  that  they  do  not 
need  even  a  hint  of  light  and  shadow. 
With  the  outline  only,  they  tell  the 
whole.  How  well  they  tell  it,  the  spe- 
cimens which  we  have  exhibited  to  our 
readers  in  another  place  will  show. 

SHORT   REVIEWS. 
MOTHERLESS.     A  charming  story. 
FENTON'S  QUEST.    Quite  "  inteRESTing." 
KNIGHTLY  SOLDIER.     Beautiful  new  edi- 
tion. 

We  are  at  a  moment  of  the  year 
when  the  librarians  of  the  Sunday 
schools  through  the  country  are  re- 
newing and  enlarging  their  collec- 
tions. From  an  authority  in  which 
we  have  the  highest  confidence,  we 
receive  the  following  list  of  children's 
books,  which  we  recommend  without 
hesitation:  — 

New  edition  of  MRS.  TRIMMER'S  HIS- 
TORY OF  FOUR  ROBINS. 

CHILD'S  DREAM  OF  A  STAR. 

BATTLES  AT  HOME. 

PUSSY  WILLOW. 

GOOD  WORDS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

LETTERS  EVERYWHERE. 

DAISY'S  COMPANIONS. 

WE  GIRLS. 

CHRISTIAN  HATHERLY'S  CHILDHOOD. 

YOUNG  SHIP-BUILDERS. 

THE  JUNE  STORIES.    Jacob  Abbott. 

CURIOUS  FACTS  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE 
ABOUT  ANIMALS.  Excellent  descrip- 
tions and  anecdotes. 

FAIRY-TALK  SERIES.  Pretty  versions 
of  the  old  stories. 

EVERY  DAY.  Sweet  and  pure,  but  rather 
tedious. 

STRAWBERRY  HILL.  Pure  in  intent  and 
expression,  and  interesting. 

HESTER'S  HAPPY  SUMMER.     Charming. 

TRUE  ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Good  for  boys. 


Heccrb  of 


THESE  sheets  pass  the  press  too  early  to  record  the  details  of  the 
meetings  of  the  great  missionary  societies  of  the  country  at  New 
York  and  Boston. 

It  is  a  melancholy  enough  fact,  that  the  really  important  features 
in  such  meetings  are  invariably  thrown  into  the  back-ground.  The 
careful  reports  of  diligent  executive  committees  and  working  sec- 
retaries are  voted  dull  by  the  flippant  and  superficial  audiences  who 
attend  these  meetings.  The  representatives  of  the  press  who  make 
what  are  called  sketches  of  the  meetings  are  apt  to  regard  some  rip- 
ple in  their  flow  as  of  more  interest  to  the  public  than  the  record  of 
the  substantial  work  done  for  mankind,  by  the  efforts  of  those  who 
meet  on  these  occasions,  by  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  money, 
and  by  the  answer  which  is  given  to  the  prayers  of  the  Church  ag- 
gressive. None  the  less  is  it  true,  that  the  great  organizations  of  the 
Christian  Church  unite  an  immense  executive  force,  skilled  by  experi- 
ence and  study  in  working  out  large  results  even  \yith  small  means, 
confident  of  ultimate  victory,  and  indifferent  to  immediate  results. 
The  men  who  direct  their  operations  will  willingly  crowd  into  fifteen 
minutes  their  reports  of  a  year's  energy,  victory,  or  failure,  so  that 
some  fluent  favorite  of  the  hour  may  address  a  thoughtless  audience. 
But  these  wary  men  know  all  the  time,  that  it  is  not  by  the  applause 
of  an  audience,  but  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  men  of  faith 
through  the  world,  that  the  world  is  saved  ;  and  the  record  which  they 
can  make  of  that  co-operation  is  no  trifling  addition  to  the  annual 
record  of  the  world's  progress. 

We  cannot  speak  of  the  anniversaries  of  this  year  without  no- 
ticing the  relief  from  active  labor  in  such  work  of  CHARLES  LOWE, 
the  secretary,  since  1864,  of  the  Unitarian  Association.  It  might  seem 
enough  to  say,  that,  since  his  administration  began,  that  society  has 
become  a  tiational  body ;  that  it  has  extended  its  missions  in  every 
direction  ;  that  it  has  been  enlisted  with  the  other  great  missionary 
societies  into  the  philanthropic  effort  of  the  general  government; 
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that  its  annual  income  is  tenfold  what  he  found  it,  and  its  annual 
publication  fifty-fold.  But  to  say  this  would  not  express  the  confi- 
dence which  his  fellow-Christians  of  this  body  feel  in  the  man,  —  a 
confidence  which  in  a  thousand  ways  they  have  avouched.  Such 
confidence  is  only  gained  by  courage  in  meeting  difficulty,  by 
transparent  sincerity  in  telling  men  even  disagreeable  truth  about 
themselves,  by  utter  self-forgetfulness,  by  loyalty  to  the  cause  that 
engages  one,  and,  in  a  word,  by  simple  Christian  faith.  The  readers 
of  this  journal  ought  not  to  forget,  that  to  Mr.  Lowe's  foresight,  faith, 
and  breadth  of  view,  they  owe  its  establishment,  and  the  untrammelled 
or  independent  field  for  criticism  and  for  philanthropy  which  it  en- 
joys. 


INTERNAL    FISHERIES. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  authority  of  a  Common- 
wealth are  not  read  with  that  eager 
interest  which  some  works  of  lighter 
and  more  general  literature,  emanat- 
ing from  a  less  august  source,  excite. 
After  fulfilling  their  functions  of  sup- 
plying statistic  food  for  the  assem- 
bled wisdom  of  the  State  to  digest, 
they  are  planted  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  corner,  whence  they  blossom  out 
in  black  cloth,  gilt-lettered  volumes, 
to  adorn  the  upper  shelves  of  public 
libraries ;  where  they  will  rest  undis- 
turbed, until  haply  some  future  Pres- 
cott  or  Parkman  shall  discover  in 
them  germs  which  they  will  unfold 
and  expand,  to  profit  and  charm  read- 
ers of  a  future  generation. 

But  there  is  one  of  these  reports  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  of  the 
"  Commissioners  of  Inland-  Fisheries  " 
whose  annual  appearance  we  always 
welcome  ;  and  we  see  its  appropriately 
salmon-colored  cover  on  the  tables  of 
so  many  of  our  acquaintance,  that  we 
perceive  that  our  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject and  sympathy  with  the  commis- 
sioners is  quite  generally  shared. 

It  is  noteworthy,  that  whatever  re- 
lates to  fish,  great  and  small,  from 


the  whale  to  the  trout,  their  capture 
or  culture,  possesses  an  interest  which 
attracts  a  greater  number  of  people 
of  a  greater  diversity  of  habits  and 
tastes  than  what  relates  to  any  other 
branch  of  natural  history,  or  to  any 
other  of  the  thousand  and  one  matters 
which  are  now  supposed  to  require 
the  investigations  of  "commissions." 

The  establishment  and  prosecution 
of  American  fisheries,  with  their  atten- 
dant hardships  and  dangers,  afford 
many  interesting  chapters  in  the  ad- 
venturous periods  of  our  history. 

Ever  since  the  first  fishing-smack 
anchored  on  the  foggy  banks  of  New- 
foundland, the  "fisheries'"  question 
has  set  nations  by  the  ears,  as  it 
might  do  again,  were  there  not  now 
"  high  commissions  "  to  pour  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters.  The  piscatory 
(and  convivial)  achievements  of  a  fish- 
ing excursion  down  the  bay  are  dis- 
cussed and  enjoyed  in  their  offices  or 
workshops  by  all  the  acquaintances  of 
the  party.  The  haymaker  will  pause 
in  loading  his  fragrant  harvest,  the 
thunder  growling  in  the  West,  to  ask 
the  passing  fisherman  in  what  pools 
and  by  what  arts  he  captured  his  string 
of  silvery-speckled  beauties ;  and  gen- 
tle Isaak  Walton  still  delights  the  lit- 
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erary  recluse,  who  never  baited  a  hook 
or  cast  a  fly. 

But  it  is  not  the  adventurous  or 
picturesque  aspects  which  the  subject 
presents  that  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  commissioners.  In  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  their  pur- 
pose is  a  wholly  utilitarian  one, — to  re- 
store to  our  estuaries,  ponds,  and  rivers 
the  supply  of  cheap,  nutritious  food, 
which  they  once  abundantly  furnished, 
and  which  the  improvidence  or  short- 
sighted cupidity  of  the  inhabitants 
has  driven  away.  It  is  within  the 
memory  of  those  much  younger  than 
the  traditional  oldest  inhabitant,  that 
shad  and  salmon  at  certain  seasons 
swarmed  up  the  Merrimac  and  Con- 
necticut and  their  tributaries  in  such 
multitudes,  that  the  laborer  could, 
without  labor  or  expense,  passing  by 
the  river-bank,  obtain  plenty  of  whole- 
some food,  not  only  for  the  immediate 
wants  of  his  family,  but  a  supply  of 
it  salted,  stored  for  winter  consump- 
tion. Wagons  came  from  towns  fifty 
miles  in  the  interior,  and  returned  la- 
den with  their  nutritious,  toothsome 
freight,  to  be  distributed  at  prices  less 
than  that  of  the  coarsest  meats. 
Among  the  domestic  accounts  of  ri- 
parian farmers  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century  or  so  back,  are  still  preserved, 
by  their  descendants,  contracts  with 
the  farm-hands,  stipulating  that  they 
should  not  be  fed  with  salmon  except 
a  certain  specified  number  of  days  in 
the  week.  Salmon  were  so  numerous 
and  tame,  that  they  afforded  no  sport 
to  the  fisherman.  As  the  processions 
of  them  passed  up  the  streams,  it  re- 
quired no  skill  or  patience  to  thrust 
the  spear,  almost  at  random,  into  the 
living  current,  and  pitch  the  quiver- 
ing prey  up  on  the  bank ;  or  even  fail- 
ing the  spear,  boys  would  often,  with 
stick  or  stone,  ignobly  kill  the  noble 
game,  too  intent  upon  the  objects  of 


its  annual  pilgrimage    to   be  shy  of 
its  dangers. 

Now,  as  formerly  for  the  opposite 
reason,  our  rivers  offer  no  attraction 
to  the  sportsman ;  though,  indeed,  one 
who  goes  in  pursuit  of  his  spring  sal- 
mon must,  in  figurative  slang,  start 
with  a  pocket  full  of  rocks.  Like  the 
buffalo,  Indian,  and  other  wild  game, 
though  not  wholly  from  the  same 
causes,  the  migratory  fishes  have 
wholly  abandoned  most  of  their  old 
resorts,  and  return  to  others  in  greatly 
diminished  numbers,  and,  having 
once  furnished  a  lavish  supply  of  sus- 
tenance, are  now  a  scarce  and  expen- 
sive luxury.  The  avenues  through 
which  instinct  once  led  the  migrating 
hosts  from  the  sea  into  the  interior 
have  been  obstructed,  until  the  di- 
minished, and,  till  our  commissioners 
interposed,  diminishing  numbers,  have 
rendered  the  estimate  of  them  as  an 
alimentary  supply  of  little  importance 
as  a  question  of  social  economy. 

The  wanton  exhaustion  and  repul- 
sion of  the  bounties  which  Nature 
had  so  generously  thrust  upon  us 
had  aroused  the  urgent  expostulation 
of  individuals,  whose  efforts  to  influ- 
ence the  sensibilities  of  corporations 
who  obstructed,  dyers  who  poisoned, 
or  mercenary  and  rapacious  fishermen 
who  depleted  the  waters,  were  un- 
availing to  remedy  or  restrain  the 
evil.  The  co-operative  interposition 
of  several  States  was  exigent  to  com- 
pel the  construction  of  steps  or  grades 
by  which  fish  could  climb  barriers 
which  they  could  not  leap,  to  re- 
strain dyers  from  tainting  the  pure 
waters  with  noxious  stuffs,  and  pre- 
vent a  destructive  use  of  the  seines. 

In  1865,  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, responding  to  some  resolu- 
tions of  the  Legislatures  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  "  the  subject 
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of  the  obstructions  to  the  passage  of 
fish"  in  certain  rivers;  and  the 
committee,  having  apprised  the  au- 
thorities of  the  States,  cities,  and 
towns  bordering  on  those  rivers,  of 
their  purpose  to  have  a  hearing  on  the 
subject  at  a  certain  time,  devoted 
four  days  to  a  very  thorough  investi- 
gation of  it,  which  resulted  in  their 
conclusion,  "  that  the  restoration  of 
fish  to  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimac, 
notwithstanding  the  existing  obstruc- 
tions, is  practicable  at  a  compara- 
tively small  expense,"  and  recom- 
mendation that  two  commissioners 
should  be  appointed,  to  make  further 
investigations,  confer  with  commis- 
sioners from  other  States,  and  report 
results.  This  was  the  initiative  to 
several  acts  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  the  inland  fisheries 
of  New  England,  and  to  determine  the 
question,  "  Will  the  coming  man  eat 
shad  and  salmon  ?  n 

First,  would  fish,  which  had  been 
so  rudely  balked  in  their  attempted 
annual  passage  from  the  sea,  or  am- 
bushed at  the  start  by  lurking  seines, 
return  to  the  haunts  from  which  they 
had  been  expelled,  were  the  avenues 
to  them  again  made  free  ? 

The  commissioners  were  satisfied 
that  they  would  do  so,  from  the  expe- 
rience in  other  countries.  Streams  in 
Rhenish  France  once  populous  with 
trout,  whose  excellence  had  been  sung 
by  Latin  poets,  and  which  had  graced 
the  refectory  tables  of  mediaeval 
convents,  had  become  so  fretted  by 
modern  mill-wheels,  that  not  one  poor 
trout  could  be  caught  to  regale  a 
guest.  But  the  now  complaisant 
miller  watches  again  his  busy  wheel, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  gleam  of 
the  trout  as  they  mount  the  easy  as- 
cent he  has  built  for  them,  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  good  taste  of  poet  and  friar. 


Rivers  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
were  restocked  with  salmon  after 
several  years  depopulation,  by  simply 
providing  passages  by  the  obstruc- 
tions which  had  repulsed  them. 

Several  experiments  at  home,  on  a 
small  scale,  had  been  so  successful, 
that  none  could  doubt,  that,  if  the 
way  from  the  ocean  to  the  clear  sweet 
waters  of  the  rivers  was  opened,  in- 
stinct would  lead  the  fish  on  their 
ancient  migration. ' 

An  estimate  of  the  actual  value,  at 
present  prices,  of  the  fisheries  on  the 
Merrimac  alone,  and  its  progressive 
decrease,  is  given  in  the  following 
table  taken  from  the  commissioners' 
report  for  1865  :  — 

$190,000 
138,300 

47,500 
90,000 

23,700 
60,800 

8,500 

There  was  a  similar  decrease  of 
salmon  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  until  they  were  nearly  ex- 
tinct ;  but,  by  the  effects  of  stringent 
laws  and  persevering  efforts,  the 
rivers  were  so  restocked,  that  in  1863 
the  product  of  salmon  in  Scotland 
was  valued  at  $2,500,000,  and  that 
in  Ireland  at  $1,500,000. 

It  is  not  expected  that  fish  will 
ever  be  "  so  plenty  as  when  the 
country  was  in  its  primitive  state ; " 
but  it  is  expected  that  "  an  abundant 
supply  of  fish  might  be  reasonably 
looked  for "  after  certain  conditions 
are  complied  with  ;  the  first  of  which 
is,  that  "it  would  be  necessary  that 
fishways  should  be  built  over  the 
dams." 

The  fish  would  take  the  required 
steps  if  man  would  furnish  them; 
sed  revocare  gradum  superasque  eva- 
dere  ad  aquas.  To  persuade  or  enforce 
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the  construction  of  steps  was  as  great 
a  difficulty  to  the  commissioners  as 
the  dams  were  to  the  fish.  Capital 
is  notoriously  thirsty ;  and  that  which 
had  seated  itself  below  the  river 
rapids  craved  every  sparkling  drop 
which  trickled  from  the  moss-covered 
springs  in  the  mountains.  Water  was 
power,  the  diminution  of  which,  not 
only  told  sensibly  on  dividends,  but 
"  immediately  affects  eleven  or  twelve 
thousand  operatives;"  and  fishways 
diminished  the  power.  Of  course  it 
was  no  affair  of  the  mill-owners  that 
fisheries  also  could  earn  dividends, 
employ  labor,  and  supply  food. 

However,  the  companies  on  the 
Merrimac  met  the  commissioners  in 
an  honorable  spirit,  and  with  little 
hesitation  built  or  reconstructed  the 
ways  ;  so  that  they  were  used  by  fish 
the  first  year  after  their  completion. 
But  the  dam  company  at  Holyoke,  on 
the  Connecticut,  opposed  the  commis- 
sioners with  all  the  vis  inertice  of 
chartered  rights,  or  what  it  claimed 
as  such,  and  by  which,  if  sustained, 
in  the  language  of  the  report,  "  one 
of  our  legislatures  has  put  this  Com- 
monwealth in  a  position  to  be  thwarted 
by  a  water-power  company  whenever 
the  Commonwealth  should  seek  to 
render  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont by  giving  free  passage  to  the 
migratory  fish  of  the  Connecticut 
Kiver."  Last  year  the  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  opinion,  "  that  the  cor- 
poration was  sheltering  itself  behind 
an  erroneous  construction  of  its  char- 
ter," which  the  commissioners  have 
maintained  during  several  years  of 
doubt  and  discouragement,  with  a 
perseverance  and  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests confided  to  them  deserving 
much  praise. 

In  contrast  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Holyoke  company,  the  company  at 


Turner's  Falls  offered  to  anticipate 
the  requirements  of  the  law  in  com- 
plying with  those  of  the  commission- 
ers. So  that  now  the  two  chief 
routes  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains 
may  be  considered  as  re-opened  for 
summer  travel,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
soon  become  attractive  to  the  elite 
of  finny  tourists.  The  dams  on  the 
smaller  streams  are  quite  generally 
fish-wayed;  since  greater  care  and 
improvements  in  the  construction  of 
the  ways  have  shown  the  mill-owners 
how  little  of  the  precious  fluid  need 
be  diverted  from  their  wheels  ;  so 
that  at  these  dams  the  commissioners 
find  their  ways,  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  we  trust  all  their  paths  are 
peace. 

The  second  requirement,  "  that  the 
pollution  of  the  waters  should  be 
prevented,"  appears  to  have  been 
complied  with,  without  much  trouble. 
Chemistry  can  convert  much  of  the 
pollution  into  serviceable  material, 
so  that  the  retention  of  it  is  an  econo- 
my ;  while  that  which  must  be  dis- 
charged can  be  conducted  and  de- 
posited by  such  channels  that  the 
main  stream  is  not  tainted  by  it. 

New  Hampshire  having  anticipated 
Massachusetts  in  these  measures,  the 
Connecticut  and  Merrimac  are  now 
practically  unobstructed  and  unpol- 
luted. 

The  co-operation  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  States  whose  legislation 
on  the  subject  was  required  has  been 
harmonious  and  cordial,  and  their 
measures  prompt  and  energetic. 
Strict  regulations  were  made  and  en- 
forced, regarding  the  construction  and 
use  of  nets  at  the  mouth  and  on  the 
lower  waters  of  the  Connecticut.  Ex- 
tensive and  careful  investigation  and 
experiments  in  fish-culture  were  made ; 
and  the  tributaries  and  head  waters, 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  of 
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the  two  principal  rivers  have  been 
made  eccaleobions  for  the  hatching  of 
spawn,  which  was  necessary  for  re- 
stocking^ the  upper  waters,  because 
fish  will  rarely  ascend  above  the  place 
of  their  nativity,  though  many  ex- 
periments show  that  they  will  invari- 
ably, if  not  prevented,  select  their 
own  birthplace  for  that  of  their  off- 
spring. 

The  portions  of  the  reports  and 
their  appendices  relating  to  the  breed- 
ing of  fish  furnish  some  very  useful 
and  interesting  chapters  in  this 
branch  of  natural  history.  The  prac- 
tical result  of  these  measures  is,  that 
the  restoration  of  salmon  and  shad  to 
the  Connecticut  and  Merrimac  is  as- 
sured, if  it  is  not  already  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

If  the  commissioners'  recommen- 
dations of  regulations  to  prevent  im- 
provident, and  laws  to  punish  preda- 
tory, catching  of  fish,  are  adopted, 
protection  will  be  as  assured  as  res- 
toration. 

The  same  general  measures  were 
taken  for  the  restoration  of  other  mi- 
gratory fishes,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  ale  wives,  whose  delicacy  and  pro- 
lific abundance  give  them  a  commer- 
cial importance. 

The  numerous  ponds  and  streams 
throughout  the  State  furnish  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  cultivating 
every  species  of  fresh- water  fishes. 
The  land-locked  salmon,  second  only, 
if  it  is  second,  to  its  saline  namesake 
in  its  esculent  and  game  qualities ; 
the  vigorous  black  bass  ;  the  delicate 
whitefish ;  the  trout,  that  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever,  —  all  and 
every  thing  susceptible  and  desirable 
for  piscatory  cultivation  have  received 
the  attention  of  the  commissioners. 

Their  experiments  in  pisciculture 
have  been  numerous,  extensive,  and 
thorough  j  so  that  they  can  designate 


the  best  localities  for  the  culture  of 
the  different  species,  and  teach  the 
best  methods  known  to  science  for 
the  breeding  and  care  of  them.  This 
industry  is  rapidly  developing  under 
their  intelligent  and  energetic  super- 
vision and  encouragement. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  land- 
locked salmon  should  not  be  exten- 
sively introduced.  It  thrives  in  most 
of  our  inland  waters,  and  is  strong 
and  gallant  enough  to  defend  itself 
against  the  voracious  pickerel,  while 
its  firm  and  savory  meat  will  always 
make  it  a  favorite  in  the  market. 

The  whitefish  is  most  liked  where 
it  is  best  known ;  one  enthusiastic 
pisciculturist  says  of  it,  "  It  is  the 
best  fish  in  the  world,"  "  fat,  delicate, 
and  highly  nutritious,"  one  "will 
never  tire  of  it."  The  propagation 
of  it  is  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  other  fish,  as  it  is  less  indifferent 
to  the  water  it  will  inhabit ;  and  its 
defenceless  formation  makes  it  an 
easy  prey  to  any  of  its  voracious  as- 
sociates. The  black  bass  is  very  pop- 
ular, and,  except  the  trout,  has  been 
more  generally  introduced  than  any 
other  fish.  It  grows  lusty  and  robust 
in  any  pond,  is  excellent  food,  and 
strong  and  plucky  enough  to  protect 
itself  and  its  spawn  from  the  attacks 
of  its  predatory  cohabitants.  An  ob- 
jection to  its  indiscriminate  cultiva- 
tion is,  that  it  is  too  apt  to  indulge  in 
predatory  refreshment  itself,  to  the 
destruction  of  trout  and  other  weaker 
fish. 

The  trout  is  universally  the  prime 
favorite  of  all  swimming  creatures, 
and  the  conditions  of  its  culture  are 
easily  and  cheaply  attainable.  One 
whose  land  is  traversed  by  a  brook 
has  only  to  divide  it,  by  dams,  into 
three  sections  for  the  different 
growths,  make  a  spawning-bed,  and 
he  can  have  his  trout  as  easily  and 
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frequently  as  he  now  has  his  chicken. 
Domestic  trout-culture  is  not  now  very 
uncommon,  and  trout  may  soon  come 
to  be  considered  domestic  animals. 
At  a  country  inn  in  New  York  the 
guest  may  see,  through  a  trap  in  the 
dining-room,  his  prospective  dinner 
gliding  unsuspiciously  in  a  pool 
formed  by  a  brook  running  under  the 
wing  of  the  house  ;  and  we  have,  in 
two  instances,  seen  pet  trouts  come 
to  a  call  made  by  some  peculiar  raps 
upon  a  board  projecting  from  the 
bank  into,  the  pond.  There  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  trout- 
eries  as  there  are  henneries  ;  and  the 
time  may  come  when  one  of  the  pic- 
tures of  sentimental  country  life  will 
be  that  of  a  maiden  in  picturesque 
dress  feeding  her  finny  pets  as  we 
now  often  see  her  depicted  feeding  her 
feathered  ones. 

An  evidence  of  the  direct  good  re- 
sults of  the  commissioners'  efforts  to 
encourage  fish-culture,  is  the  increas- 
ing number  of  minor  establishments 
for  raising  trout  for  domestic  and 
household  consumption.  Numerous 
applications  are  also  made  for  leases 
of  ponds  for  cultivating  other  varie- 
ties of  fish  j  all  of  which  shows  that 
fish-culture  is  now  established  as  an 
industrial  pursuit,  which  our  enter- 
prising fellow-citizens  will  prosecute 
extensively,  intelligently,  and  thrift- 


it  pay?  That  it  affords  a 
healthful  occupation  and  an  exhilarat- 
ing sport,  invigorating  mind  and  body, 
is  an  sesthetic  element,  which  the 
State  does  not  instruct  the  commis- 
sioners to  consider,  but  which  will 
nevertheless  influence  many  individ- 
uals to  approve  and  sympathize  with 
their  efforts.  That  it  is  likely  to  be 
remunerative  as  a  business  is  demon- 
strated in  the  reports  and  their  ap- 
pendices. Those  who  wish  to  go  in- 


to the  figures,  which  would  occupy 
too  much  space  for  us,  can  find  them 
in  the  published  official  documents. 

The  importance  and  extent  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Fisheries 
ought  to  be  known  and  appre- 
ciated. It  is  often  said  that  our  men 
of  culture  and  independence  withhold 
themselves  from  official  public  ser- 
vice. If  this  is  true,  it  is  more  wor- 
thy of  note  that  the  gentlemen  of 
this  commission,  animated  by  no  per- 
sonal motives,  have  cheerfully  per- 
formed labors  of  a  protracted,  often 
vexatious  nature,  with  the  purpose, 
successfully  accomplished,  of  develop- 
ing a  domestic  industry,  and  reviving 
an  almost  extinct  domestic  commerce. 

p.  s.  P. 


PRISON-REFORM. 

THE  Rev.  Doctor  Wines,  indefati- 
gable and  enthusiastic  in  the  work 
of  prison  and  penitentiary  reform, 
has  published  the  twenty-sixth  annual 
report  of  the  New- York  Prison  Asso- 
ciation,1 of  which  he  has  been  the 
corresponding  secretary  for  the  past 
eight  years.  It  is  a  fair  and  clear 
exhibit  of  the  prison-system  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  upon  which  the 
secretary  comments  with  some  sever- 
ity. Its  connection  with  politics 
and  its  vicious  contract-arrangements 
have  a  decidedly  deleterious  effect  in 
hindering  its  work  for  the  reformation 
of  the  prisoner.  An  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  has  been  proposed, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  managers  who  shall  have 
the  charge  and  superintendence  of 

1  The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  and  accompanying  documents,  for  the  year 
1870 ;  to  which  are  appended  the  paper  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Congress  on  penitentiary  and 
reformatory  discipline,  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Oct.  12-18, 1870.  Albany :  the  Argus  Company,  1871. 
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the  State  prisons,  and  the  direction 
of  their  affairs.  This  is  considered  a 
great  step  in  advance,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly relieve  the  present  system 
of  many  of  its  objectionable  features. 
At  the  end  of  his  report,  Dr.  Wines 
resigns  his  office  as  corresponding 
secretary,  to  take  charge  of  the 
arrangements  which  are  making  for 
a  proposed  international  Congress  on 
prison-reform,  to  be  held  at  some 
place  in  Europe  during  the  year  1872. 
Very  much  the  larger  part  of  this 
Report  is  devoted  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  which  met  last 
October  at  Cincinnati.  It  was  named 
by  its  projectors  the  "  National  Con- 
gress on  Penitentiary  and  Reforma- 
tory Discipline/'  and  was  convoked, 
after  consultation  with  the  friends 
of  the  movement  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New- York  Association.  It  was 
in  many  respects  remarkable.  In  its 
composition,  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  deserving  of  respect.  It  was 
presided  over  by  Gov.  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  of  Ohio  with  a  distinguished 
ability  and  grace.  Upon  the  floor 
were  governors  and  ex-governors  of 
States,  clergymen,  physicians,  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  trustees,  inspectors 
and  directors  of  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries, wardens,  and  other  officers  of 
correctional  institutions,  and  many 
friends  of  the  cause  of  prison-reform. 
Twenty-four  States,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  Colombia,  S.A.,  were  rep- 
resented by  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  delegates,  nineteen  of  whom 
were  women.  They  were  persons 
generally  of  large  experience  and 
marked  ability.  The  discussions  of 
the  Congress  were  particularly  ear- 
nest, practical,  and  to  the  point.  The 
papers  read  were  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest in  their  statements  and  sug- 
gestions. Speeches  upon  the  subjects 


presented  were  limited  to  five  minutes 
each.  They  were  not  what  the  news- 
papers call  "  eloquent ; "  but  we  do 
not  remember  one  that  had  not  in  it 
pith,  marrow,  and  genuine  substance, 
and  did  not  help  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  No  one  spoke  for 
"buncombe."  The  sole  desire  seemed 
to  be,  to  give  information,  and  throw 
light  upon  the  important  subjects 
under  consideration. 

It  was  a  most  industrious  body. 
Dr.  Wines,  Mr.  Sanborn  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Brockway  of  Michi- 
gan, and  other  well-known  advocates 
of  the  enterprise,  had  been  assidu- 
ously engaged  for  months  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  in  the  work 
of  preparation.  They  had  succeeded 
in  interesting  gentlemen,  in  different 
parts  of  our  own  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  movement,  and  had  se- 
cured papers  upon  various  branches 
of  prison-discipline  from  such  men  as 
Sir  John  Bowring  and  Sir  Walter 
Crofton  of  England ;  Inspector  of 
Prisons,  Fr.  Bruun,  of  Denmark;  Sig- 
nor  M.  Beltrani  Scalia  of  Italy,  and 
from  gentlemen  in  our  own  country 
well  versed  in  the  administration  of 
prisons  and  other  penal  and  refor- 
matory institutions.  Three  sessions 
daily  were  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  these  papers  and  the  topics 
suggested  by  them.  The  time  was 
fully  occupied.  Not  an  hour  was 
wasted.  And  so  thoroughly  was  the 
work  done,  and  in  so  cordial  and 
commendable  a  spirit,  that  the  day 
of  final  adjournment  seemed  to  come 
too  early.  Those  who  met  as  strangers 
were  glad  to  prolong  the  interview, 
and  parted  as  friends,  with  mutual 
and  lasting  respect. 

What  was  especially  noticeable  in 
the  discussions  in  which  the  Con- 
gress engaged  was  the  eagerness  to 
learn  manifested  by  the  members. 
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Every  statement  of  fact,  every  item 
of  practical  information,  was  received 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and  noted 
for  future  application.  What  is  the 
best  system  of  prison-discipline? 
How  does  it  compare  with  the  meth- 
ods adopted  in  our  own  State  ?  By 
what  means  can  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal,  and  consequently  the 
protection  of  society,  be  secured  ? 
What  is  the  end  of  punishment? 
What  kind  of  penalty  shall  be  en- 
forced for  infraction  of  prison-rules  ? 
What  is  the  most  humane,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  effective,  method 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  of- 
fender ?  How  can  we  secure  the  best 
interests  of  society  and  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  criminal  ?  These 
were  a  few  of  the  questions  which 
the  delegates  asked  themselves  and 
each  other.  Nor  were  the  facts  alone 
the  subjects  upon  which  information 
was  desired :  the  profoundest  princi- 
ples of  social  life  and  prison-discipline 
were  examined,  treated,  and  illus- 
trated. Let  a  body  of  earnest,  intelli- 
gent, and  devoted  men  and  women 
come  together  for  the  purpose  of  prob- 
ing these  matters  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  reader  can  easily  understand  that 
their  meeting  would  be  both  extreme- 
ly interesting  to  its  members  and  im- 
portant and  profitable  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  results  of  aii  assembly  of 
this  kind  may  not  be  immediately 
apparent;  but  they  are  certain  to 
become  manifest,  sooner  or  later,  in 
the  elevation  of  the  entire  character 
of  prison  administration. 

It  might  be  thought,  that  there 
was  some  danger  of  indulging  in  a 
certain  sentimentality  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  condition  of  the  crimi- 
nal. The  sufferings  of  others  always 
demand  sympathy.  To  be  deprived 
of  liberty,  to  be  subjected  to  a  strict 
and  vigilant  oversight,  to  be  reduced 


to  the  fixed  hours,  the  established 
dietary,  the  enforced  quiet,  the  rigor- 
ous restraint,  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order,  to  lose  entirely 
one's  personal  independence,  to  become 
wholly  submissive  to  the  regulations 
of  prison-life,  —  all  these  sometimes 
seem  hard  to  bear ;  and  the  person 
thus  conditioned  is  really  an  object  of 
pity.  • 

It  is  not  surprising  that  superficial 
observers  should  sometimes  forget  that 
the  right  to  liberty,  with  its  privileges, 
had  been  voluntarily  forfeited,  and 
that  the  hardships  had  been  incurred 
in  most  cases  with  deliberate  con- 
sent. In  committing  the  crime,  the 
agents  in  the  deed  had  run  the  risk 
of  punishment,  and,  having  taken  it, 
must  bear  the  consequences.  In  our 
prisons,  as  constructed  and  managed 
at  the  present  time,  the  condition  of 
the  inmates,  so  far  as  mere  comfort, 
cleanliness,  and  health  are  concerned, 
is  generally  preferable  to  that  of 
many  of  the  poorer  classes  in  every 
city,  that  are  huddled  and  crowded 
together  in  tenement-houses,  and  sub- 
ject to  discomforts  of  every  kind. 
The  moral  improvement  of  the  pris- 
oner is  never  to  be  placed  out  of  view. 
The  real  manhood  of  the  man  is  not 
to  be  forgotten.  The  criminal  is  to 
be  pitied,  not  for  the  necessary  priva- 
tions which  he  is  compelled  to  endure, 
but  for  the  wrong  which  he  has  done 
to  his  nobler  nature  by  the  crime  he 
has  engaged  in. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  more 
than  a  passing  allusion  to  the  impor- 
tant papers  presented  to  the  Congress. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  those 
from  foreign  sources  was  prepared  by 
M.  Fr.  Bruun  of  Denmark,  and  gave 
a  detailed  and  clear  account  of  the 
system  of  prison  administration  in 
that  country.  Besides  the  facts  that 
were  brought  forward,  the  chief  point 
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of  interest .  to  Americans  was  that 
which  referred  to  the  necessity  of 
classification  among  prisoners.  This 
matter  was  also  discussed  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Crofton,  in  a  paper  upon  the  Irish 
system,  and  held  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
gress. Signor  Scalia's  paper  on  "  na- 
tional and  international  penitentiary 
conferences  in  Europe  and  America  " 
was  especially  interesting,  as  giving  a 
succinct  and  clear  view  of  the  results 
thus  far  accomplished  for  the  improve- 
ment of  prisoners  and  prisons.  Sig- 
nor Scalia  is  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened men  in  Europe,  and  is  rapidly 
putting  in  operation  in  Italy  a  sys- 
tem of  prison-discipline  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  in  the 
world.  Two  new  prisons  have  recent- 
ly been  built,  —  one  in  Perugia,  the 
other  in  Turin,  —  unequalled  for 
beauty  of  situation  and  thoroughness 
of  construction.  A  third  is  in  process 
of  erection  in  Genoa,  upon  a  plan 
which  combines  all  the  best  features 
of  the  European  prisons. 

The  most  noticeable  of  the  papers 
presented  by  Americans  were  those 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  Secretary  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York, 
"on  the  need  of  an  international 
Congress ;  "  by  Eev.  Dr.  Bradford  K. 
Pierce,  Chaplain  of  the  New- York 
House  of  Refuge,  on  the  "  preventive 
and  reformatory  institutions  in  the 
United  States ; "  by  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brock- 
way  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correc- 
tion, on  the  "  ideal  of  a  true  prison 
system  for  a  State,"  to  which  we  shall 
again  refer ;  by  Judge  Pitman  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  "  equality  of 
sentences,"  —  a  very  clear,  able,  and 
philosophical  production  ;  by  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  "applicability  of  the  Irish 
system  to  American  prisons,"  —  a 
well-argued  plea  for  the  classification 


and  grading  of  American  prisons  and 
prisoners ;  by  Brother  Teliow,  Rector 
of  the  Catholic  Protectory,  New  York, 
on  "  confidence  in  the  inmates  of  re- 
formatories as  an  element  of  success 
in  their  treatment,"  —  a  well-consid- 
ered and  humane  argument.  Dr. 
Pierce's  paper  had  an  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  institutions  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  juvenile  offenders,  and  abound- 
ed in  practical  suggestions,  drawn 
from  wide  experience  and  careful  ob- 
servation. Perhaps  that  which  com- 
manded the  most  interest  was  Mr. 
Brockway's  paper  on  the  ideal  prison- 
system.  The  rule  of  the  Congress,  al- 
lowing but  half  an  hour  to  the  reading 
of  papers,  was  suspended ;  and  Mr. 
Brockway's  elaborate  examination 
of  the  questions  involved,  occupying 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half*,  was  lis- 
tened to  with  unflagging  attention, 
and  was  supplemented  by  nearly  an 
hour's  discussion  ;  which  was  continued 
at  the  adjourned  session  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  subject  was  one 
which  covered  the  main  portion  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  chief  ques- 
tions of  prison-discipline  rest.  The 
author  had  evidently  studied  the  sub- 
ject with  great  care ;  and  he  was  al- 
lowed ample  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing the  idea  of  the  system  which  he 
had  in  mind.  Mr.  Brockway  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent, 
efficient,  and  successful  prison-mana- 
gers in  the  country;  and  the  results  of 
his  experience  were  particularly  val- 
uable. He  had  collected  the  statis- 
tics of  fifteen  prisons,  and  found,  that, 
of  100,058  prisoners,  53,101  were 
born  in  foreign  cpuntries;  and  of  the 
remaining  46,957,  at  least  50  per 
cent  were  of  foreign  extraction  ;  58,- 
159  were  living  without  family  con- 
nection ;  42  per  cent  were  over  thirty 
years  of  age ;  82  per  cent  were  labor- 
ers and  servants ;  16  per  cent  were 
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artisans ;  less  than  2  per  cent  were 
"  professional  loafers  ;  "  and  about 
8-10ths  per  cent  were  from  the  edu- 
cated classes;  27  percent  were  not  able 
to  read  and  write ;  and  17  per  cent 
could  read  a  little,  but  do  not  write ; 
82  per  cent  acknowledged  themselves 
to  be  intemperate,  many  of  whom 
were  committed  for  crimes  resulting 
from  their  excesses.  These  figures 
are  very  significant. 

Mr.  Brockway  divided  his  ideal  sys- 
tem under  three  heads :  first,  Organ- 
ization ;  second,  Legislation ;  and 
third,  Administration.  The  first  de- 
manded a  board  of  guardians,  which 
should  have  full  control  of  all  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  prisons 
of  a  State.  The  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions under  the  care  of  this  board 
should  be,  first,  a  State  constabulary ; 
second,  Primary  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  from  the  alms- 
houses  ;  third,  Keform  schools  for 
juveniles;  fourth,  District  reforma- 
tories, to  take  the  place  of  common 
jails;  fifth,  A  graduated  series  of 
reformatory  institutions  for  adults; 
sixth,  Separate  reformatories  for  wo- 
men. Under  the  head  of  legislation, 
the  author  contended  for  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  indeterminate  sen- 
tences. By  this  was  meant,  "that 
all  persons  in  a  State  who  are  con- 
victed of  crimes  or  offences  before  a 
competent  court  shall  be  deemed  wards 
of  the  State,  and  shall  be  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  board  of  guar- 
dians until,  in  their  judgment,  they 
may  be  returned  to  society  with  or- 
dinary safety,  and  in  accord  with  their 
own  highest  welfare."  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  would  revolutionize 
the  entire  mode  of  sentencing  crimi- 
nals. Instead  of  the  arbitrary  three, 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  years  which  the 
statute  now  imposes,  the  sentence 
would  be  continued  in  force  as  long 


as  the  board  of  guardians  saw  that 
it  was  accomplishing  the  object  of 
punishment, —  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal.  When  that  end  shall  be 
attained,  the  prisoner  is  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  returned  to  society,  to  be 
a  help,  and  not,  as  now,  a  hinderance 
to  its  progress.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  here  is  a  most  important  question 
of  social  science,  the  discussion  of 
which,  if  space  permitted,  would  be 
of  the  greatest  concern  to  every  one 
who  has  the  good  of  society  at  heart. 
In  the  administration  of  prisons,  Mr. 
Brockway  would  give  the  prisoners 
steady  employment,  and  allow  them 
a  certain  share  in  the  income  of  their 
labor ;  so  that,  when  they  go  out  of 
prison,  they  may  have  somewhat  to 
give  them  a  fresh  start  in  the  world. 
Their  mental  education  should  not, 
meanwhile,  be  neglected ;  but  as  much 
and  as  thorough  instruction  should  be 
given  as  is  compatible  with  their 
position  and  subsequent  need.  The 
writer  of  this  notice,  in  a  recent 
journey  through  parts  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  had  occasion  to 
visit  several  prisons  in  each  of  the 
three  countries,  and  found  a  regular 
system  of  school  instruction,  with 
stated  hours  of  teaching,  as  a  recog- 
nized part  of  prison-discipline.  For 
the  last  two  years  an  evening. school 
has  been  in  operation  in  the  Rhode- 
Island  State  Prison  with  very  grati- 
fying results.  Doubtless  in  other 
State  prisons  they  have  been  estab- 
lished with  equal  benefit.  The  case 
of  Khode  Island  is  mentioned  simply 
because  the  writer  happens  to  be  most 
familiar  with  it. 

The  Congress,  at  its  close,  agreed 
upon  and  put  forth  a  declaration  of 
principles  as  a  summary  of  its  do- 
ings. This  paper  gives  the  substance 
of  the  week's  labor,  and  is  a  concise 
statement  of  the  present  condition 
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of  the  movement  for  prison-reform, 
and  its  tendencies  toward  completion 
in  the  future.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  principles  declared 
are  the  following :  "  The  progressive 
classification  of  prisoners,  based  on 
character,  and  worked  on  some  well- 
adjusted  mark-system,  should  be  es- 
tablished in  all  prisons  above  the 
common  jail."  "  Rewards,  more  than 
punishments,  are  essential  to  every 
good  prison-system."  "Peremptory 
sentences  ought  to  be  replaced  by 
those  of  indeterminate  length." 
"  Sentences  limited  only  by  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  reformation  should  be 
substituted  for  those  measured  by 
mere  lapse  of  time."  "  Education  is 
a  matter  of  primary  importance  in 
prisons,  and  should  be  carried  to  the 
utmost  extent  consistent  with  the 
other  purposes  of  such  institutions." 
"  Of  all  reformatory  agencies,  religion 
is  first  in  importance."  "  The  pris- 
oner's self-respect  should  be  cultivated 
to  the  utmost,  and  every  effort  made 
to  give  back  to  him  his  manhood." 
"  We  regard  the  contract-system  of 
prison-labor,  as  now  commonly  prac- 
tised in  our  country,  as  prejudicial 
alike  to  discipline,  finance,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoner."  "  Pris- 
ons, as  well  as  prisoners,  should  be 
classified  or  graded;  so  that  there 
shall  be  prisons  for  the  untried,  for 
the  incorrigible,  and  for  other  degrees 
of  depraved  character,  as  well  as  sep- 
arate establishments  for  women,  and 
for  criminals  of  the  younger  class." 
"  Eepeated  short  sentences  for  minor 
criminals  are  worse  than  useless." 
"Pardons  should  issue  for  one  or 


more  of  the  following  reasons,  viz. : 
To  release  the  innocent,  to  correct 
mistakes  made  in  imposing  the  sen- 
tence, to  relieve  such  suffering  from 
ill-health  as  requires  release  from 
imprisonment,  and  to  facilitate  or 
reward  the  real  reformation  of  the 
prisoner."  "  It  is  our  conviction  that 
one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in 
the  repression  of  crime  would  be  the 
enactment  of  laws  by  which  the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  children  of  the  State 
should  be  made  obligatory."  "  In  the 
official  administration  of  '  a  thorough 
prison-system,7  and  in  the  voluntary 
co-operation  of  citizens  therein,  the 
agency  of  women  may  be  employed 
with  excellent  effect." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  a  wide 
field  for  discussion  was  thus  opened  ; 
which,  at  some  future  time,  we  should 
like  to  enter.  At  present,  we  can 
only  say,  that  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress has  marked  an  era  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  prison-reform,  and  has 
called  public  attention  to  a  subject 
which  had  of  late  fallen  somewhat 
into  neglect.  Before  its  adjournment, 
the  Congress  made  provision  for  the 
convocation  of  an  international  Con- 
gress on  the  same  plan,  to  meet  in 
London  some  time  in  the  summer  of 
1872.  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and,  we  believe,  other 
States,  have  already  begun  to  move  in 
the  matter  of  sending  delegates. 
Appended  to  the  volume  is  a  list  of 
the  best  books  on  prisons  and  prison 
discipline,  in  thev  English,  French, 
German,  and  Italian  languages. 

AUGUSTUS  WOODBUBT, 

[of  Providence.] 
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STOWE,  H.  B.,  4,  132, 284,  412,  528. 

Strawberry  Hill,  Short  Reviews,  Examiner,  748. 

Studio  Notes,  A'.,  Fine  Arts,  623. 

STURGIS,  THOMAS,  Record  of  Progress,  256. 

Sunday-School  Libraries,  Good  Books  for,  Short 
Reviews,  748. 

Switzerland,  A  Day  in,  L.  G.  War%  522. 

Sybil  Huntington,  Examiner,  95. 

Syria,  A  Lady's  Journey  in,  156. 

Talk  about  the  Tea-Table,  467. 

Tasso,  Translation  from,  444. 

Taylor,  Gen.,  in  Mexico,  645. 

Ten-Hour  System  in  Factories,  William  Gray, 
Record  of  Progress,  629. 

Terry,  Mrs.,  Bible  Manuals,  Examiner,  486. 

Teubner,  "Homilies"  of  Franco-Prussian  War, 
Examiner,  747. 

Theological  Works,  German,  Examiner,  230,  743. 

Thistle  Down,  Short  Reviews,  Examiner,  612. 

Thompson,  Benjamin,  Count  Rumford,  Exam- 
iner, 97. 

Thompson's  Theology  of  Christ,  Richard  Metcali 
Examiner,  220. 

Ticknor,  Mr.  George,  A  Christian  Scholar,  E  S 
Gannett,  518. 


Tischendorf,  Constantine,  Examiner,  744. 
To  You,  656. 

Trade-Unions,  Genealogy  of,  F.  B.  Perkins,  Ex- 
aminer, 216. 

Translations,  S.  R.  Calthrop,  174. 
Trollope,  Anthony,  The  Warden,  Examiner,  109. 
Trollope,  T.  A.,  Garstang  Grange,  Examiner,  240. 
True  Ritual,  C.  Carroll  Everett,  407. 
Two  College  Friends,  F.  W.  Loring,  388,  587,  684. 

Unitarian  Association,  Publications  of,  Examiner, 
Unitarian  Churches,  Record  of  Progress,  241. 
United  States  of  Europe,  260,  593. 
Unto  Thee,  411. 

Valentine,  320. 

Voight,  G.,  Memorabilia  of  Jordan  of  Giano,  Ex- 
aminer, 231. 
Vera,  Short  Reviews,  Examiner,  612. 

Wadsworth,  Harry,  Clubs,  Rec.  of  Prog.,  638. 
Wagner's  Operas,  Fine  Arts,  489,  613. 
Waiting,  Miss  H.  R.  Hudson,  466. 
Wallenbach's  "  Four  Crowned  Saints,"  Examines 

745. 

War  and  Peace,  Examiner,  235. 
WARE,  L.  G.,  522. 
WARNER,  CHARLES  D.,  26,  198,  657. 
Washington  Letter,  Our,  Rec.  of  Prog.,  375,  512. 
WASSON,  D.  A.,  564. 
Watching,  Mary  N.  Prescott,  298. 
Water-Clocks,  248. 

Waveline,  The  Little  Mermaid,  Annie  Moore,  69 
Webster,  Daniel,  Treaties  with  England,  386. 
WEEDEN,  WILLIAM  B.,  65. 
Weeks,  Robert  Kelly,  Episodes  and  Lyric  Piece 

Examiner,  109. 
Weigel,  "  Libels  "  of  the  Reformation,  Examine 

745. 

WEISS,  JOHN,  672. 

Wellhausen's  Jewish  Genealogies,  Examiner,  74 
WEST,  RACHEL,  87. 

White,  on  Words,  F.  S.  F.,  Examiner,  223. 
Whitney,  George  Alfred,  Sketch  of  his  Life,  Pi 

Arts,  495. 

Whitney's  German  Grammar,  Examiner,  229. 
WHITNEY,  MRS.  A.  D.  T.,  321,  458,  550,  723. 
Whitney  the  Inventor,  277,  495. 
Whittier,  John   Greenleaf,   Miriam,   Examint 

110,240. 

Whopper,  John,  The  Newsboy,  Examiner,  105 
Williamson's  North  China,  Examiner,  612. 
Wines,  Dr.,  Record  of  Progress,  758. 
Winchell,  Alexander,  Sketches  of  Creation,  E> 

aminer.  110,  487. 

Women  in  Massachusetts,  Rec.  of  Progress,  373 
Women  under  the  Law,  Record  of  Progress,  11 
Wood,  Mrs.  Henry,  Bessy  Rane,  Examiner,  Jl 
WOODBURY,  AUGUSTUS,  Record  of  Progress,*!* 

Tonge,  C.  D.,  English  Greek  Lexicon,  Examin 

110. 
Young  Preacher,  Epigram,  548. 

Zachos's  First  Lessons  in  Reading,  Examin- 

610. 
Zeisbcrg,  Henry,  Kadlubek's  Poland,  Examin 

745. 
Zerub  Throop's  Experiment,  Mrs.  A.  D, 

Whitney,  321,  458,  550,  723. 
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